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PREFACE 


Nine  hundred  funs  have  now  gone  down,  without  animadver* 
iion  from  me,  on  certain  publications  to  which  my  former  Memo-^ 
rial  gave  occafion ;  though  fome  of  them,  efpecially  one  entitled 
an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  written  by  Mr  John  Bell,  at  the  re- 
quefl  of  fome  of  his  profeflxonal  brethren,  and  afterwards  adopt-- 
ed  and  fendlioned  by  a  folemn  vote  of  thanks  by  the  ELoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  muft  have  generally  been  thought  to  require,  on 
my  part^  not  only  a  Reply,  but  the  moft  complete  and  pointed  re- 
futation. 

Appearalnces,  I  own,  are  much  againft  me  j  yet  I  truft  I  fhall, 
be.  able  to  convince  every  perfon  who  is  interefled  in  this  difcu£- 
£on,  aiid  moft  chiefly  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  that 
I  had  never  doubted  of  the  neceflity  of  ^replying  to  that  publica- 
tion, nor  ever  been  guilty  of  any  wilful  delay  in  doing  fb. 

From  the  fir  ft  jfentence  of  the  following  Memorial  it  will  ap- 
pear,  that  it  was  not  only  written,  but  printed  in  fuch  time,  that 
I  expecfled  it  would  have  been  publifhed  early  in  fpring  1801 :  and 
an  attentive  reader  wiH  eaflty  perceive,  from  tljte  tenor  of  the  firft 
,130  pages  of  it,  and  efpecially  from  many  allufions,  2sA  dates ^ 
and  calculations  founded  ^  on  thefe,  incongnaous  with  the  preient 
time,  that  thofe  pages  were  printed  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter 
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1800  and  1 801.  But  I  found  myfelf  obliged  very  foon  to  alter 
my  plan,  in  confequence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ha- 
ving engaged  in  a  lawfuit  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary, on  the  fubjedl  which  I  had  difcufled  in  my  former  Memo- 
rial :  for  I  deemed  it  at  leaft  indecent,  if  not  fomething  worfe,  to 
bring  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  matters  which  were  ac- 
tually under  the  cognizance  of  the  fupreme  Court  of  Juftice  in 
this  country.  Afterwards  I  found  it  expedient  to  delay,  from  time 
to  time,  the  completion  of  the  new  plan  which  I  had  propofed  to 
mylelf ;  in  confequence  of  that  mafs  of  lawluits,  which  grew  ra- 
pidly out  of  the  firft,  or  out  of  one  another ;  and  occaiionally 
brought  to  light  many  curious  particulars,  truly  edifying  in  them- 
felves,  and  likely  to  conduce  very  much  to  my  original  benevolent 
pui^fe.  Oh  this  account,  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  foL 
lowing  Memorial  went  on  flowly,  and  at  irregular  times,  for  near 
two  years.     When  at  laft  I  had  the  agreeable  furprife  of  hearing 

r 

that  all  thofe  lawfuits,  which  I  thought  might  well  have  lafted 

^  two  centuries,  had  been ^ndt  decided, but  quietly  given  up, 

after  little  more  than  two  years  of  very  fpirited  Htigation,  I  found 
mucfc  remained  to  be  done,  indeed  that  the  mod  important  point 
of  difcuflion  remained  untouched,  to  complete  the  plan  of  my  Ad- 
ditional Memorial.  In  truth,  the  lafl  140  pages  of  it  have  been 
written  fince  the  beginning  of  February  laft.  Thefe  peculiarities, 
of  its  having  been  written  at  different  times,  and  its  having  ac- 
tually been,  in  the  prefs  for  two  years  and  a  half,  will  fnfficiently 
account  for  the  many  glaring  anachronifms  that  will  be  found  iu 
it :  but  as  thefe  do  not  affecfl  the  fenfe,  or .  mar  the  argument  in 
any  rcfpecft,  it  is  unneceffary  to  point  them  out  particularly,  or 
to  endeavour  to  correcfl  them  as  errors. 

TTie  general  tenor  of  that  Anlwer  to  my  former  Memorial,  and 
the  Angularly  aufpicious  and  wonderful  omens  imder  which  it 
game  forth,  equally  precluded  all  thoughts  of  allowing  it  to  pafa 

lumoticed,; 
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ufiinoticcd,  and  withbut  the  moft  pointed  reply.  Without  preiuming 
in  the  leafl  to  call  in  queftion  the  extraordinary  merit  of  all  the  other 
writings  of  the  fame  author,  efpecially  of  his  controverfial  writings, 
which  I  believe  they  all  ai-e  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  I  do  not 
fci  aple  to  fay,  that  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial  is  his  mafterpiece, 
I  doubt  even  whether  there  be  in  the  long  annals  of  medical  con- 
troverfy  any  thing  ftmiU  aut  fecundum.  It  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  caricatura,  or  extreme  cafe,  fit  to  flbow  in  tlie  ftrongeft 
light  the  genuine  Ipirit  of  a  medical  difputant.  The  ingenious  au- 
thor of  it,  in  compofing  his  immortal  work,  had  fomc  great  ad- 
vantages, fuch  as  no  medical  difputant  ever  had  before,  and  fuch 
as  he  himfelf  probably  will  never  have  again.  He  appeals  in  it,  not 
as  expreffing  his  own  feritiments,  but  as  a  fpirited  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  others  }  to  gratify  whofe  paffions,  or  to  promote 
whofe  intereft,  he  has  ftrongly  expreffed  fentlments,  not*only  with 
refpedl  to  me,  but  with  refpedl  to  many  other  perfcms,  and  many 
things,  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  fentlments  which  he  ufed  ta 
exprefs  moft  freely,  and  which  were  generally  imderflood  to  be  his 
own  genuine  thoughts.  In  the  fame  good  caufe,  he  has,  with  equal 
boldnefs,  aflferted  many  things,  new  and  wonderful,  which  he 
could  have  no  reafbn  to  believe ;  many  of  which  he  muft  have 
known  to  be  falfe  ;  and  fome  of  which  he,  and  all  his  clients,  muft 
have  known  to  be  impoflible.  Yet  no  perfon  can  be  fb  irratic»iaL 
and  uncandid  as  to  think  liim,  in  any  degree,  anfwerable  for  the 
juftncfs  of  thofe  fentiments,  or  the  truth  of  thofe  aflerdons,  which 
he  has  exprefled  fo  flrongly.  I  dare  fay  he  would  laugh  in  the 
face  of  any  perfon,  who  fhould  underftand  fb  little  of  the  joke,  as 
to  afk  of  him  t6  provfe  wha^  h^  has  afferted.  As  little,  or  lefs  if 
pof&ble,  can  any  individual  of  his  clients  be  required  to  prove  diofe 
aflertions  :  for  they  are  not  the  afTcrtions,  or  avowed  fentiments,  of 
any  one  of  tliem  individually,  but  only  the  fentiments  and  aflertions 
of  a  party,  which  employed  one  of  their  own  nimiber,  with  whofe 
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cfaara^er  they  W6re  well  acquainted,  ajad  whofe  high  controverfial 
talents  they  very  juftly  efteemed,  to  plead  their  caufe  at  the  bar  of 
the  public.  Never  was  a  fet  of  clients  more  fortunate  in  their  law- 
yer, or  a. lawyer  in  a  fet  of  clients. 

Poeta  quum  primum  anitnum  ad fcrihendum  adpulity 
Jdjibi  negoti  credidit  folum  dariy 
Populo  ut  placerenty  quas  fecijfct  fabulas ; 

and  that  his  fables  pleafed  them  perfedUy,  is  amply  teftified  by 
their  vote  of  thanks. 

Independently  of  all  other  confiderations,  the  Philippic  in  quef- 
tion  would  have  been  acceptable,  and  highly  valuable,  to  me,  as 
fhowing  indilputably,  how  far  a  medical  author  can  go  in  contro- 
verfy,  with  refpedl  to  the  fa£ls  which  he  afTumes  and  aflerts,  the 
inferences  which  he  pretends  to  deduce  from  them,  and  the  in- 
veterate rancour  with  which  he  reviles  his  opponent :  for  I  had  had 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  many  perfons  had  diftrufted,  and 
regarded  as  at  leaft  exaggerations  if  not  fidlions  of  mine,  the  ex- 
amples which  in  my  former  Memorial  I  had  given  of  our  everlaft-^ 
ihg  medical  warfare :  but  now  I  have  the  pleafure  of  difcuffing  a 
genuine  and  very  recent  fample  of  that  noble  fpirit,  which  far  fur- 
pafles,  not  only  my  former  experience  of  fuch  things,  but  the  ut- 
moft  ejSPort  of  my  imagination. 

In  another  refpecSl,  it  was  ftill  more  valuable  to  me^  and  iixefti- 
mable  to  the  public  :  it  (howed  irrefiftibly,  and  much  better  than  I 
could  have  done,  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to  the 
public,  the  urgent  neceflity  of  fbme  feledion  among  the  Surgeons 
fi3r  the  Hofpital-duty,  as  I  had  recommended ;  and  it  even  gave 
afliftance  in  that  feleiSUon,  which  I  could  not  have  done,  by  mark- 
ing fome  of  thofe  who  ought  moft  certainly  to  be  excluded. 

It 
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It  would  be  arrant  Qmxotifm  to  expedt,  that  any  remarks  whicli 
I  can  offer  on  that  publication  ihould  make  medical  difputants 
either  wifer  or  better ;  more  correal  as  to  their  fadls  ;  more  cau- 
tious in  their  aflertions ;  more  accurate  in  their  reafonings  ;  more 
candid  in  their  difputes,  or  left  virulent  in  their  wrath.  But  per- 
haps even  medical  difputants  will  learn,  from  fo  ftriking  an  ex- 
ample, that  the  theory  and  pradlice  of  medical  controverfy,  how- 
ever ikilfully  employed,  will  not  avail  in  queflions  of  plain  expe^ 
diency,  of  moral  duty,  and  of  common  fenfe.  When,  on  thefe  fub- 
je<5ls,  the  ableft  difputant  aflumes  and  afTerts  fa(^  which  exifl  only 
in  his  own  imagination  j  well  if  there ;  when,  from  his  aflumed 
fadtsy  he  draws  conclufions  contrary  to  the  befl-eftabUihed  principles 
of  logic  and  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  overlooking  other  in- 
ferences the  mofl  obvious  and  indifputable  from  the  fame  fadb^ 
which  are  fatal  to  his  own  caufe  ;  he  will  foon  feel,  to  his  forrow, 
that  there  are  tefls  of  truth,  and  modes  of  reafoning,  of  which  he 
never  dreamed,  and  which  he  will  find  it  in  vain  to  difpute^ 

And  when  fuch  a  difputant,  on  fubjedb  level  to  the  common  un- 
derflanding  of  mankind,  endeavours  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  fa6ls,  and 
to  fbrengthen  his  feeble  reafoning,  by  perfonal  inventive  againft  his 
opponent,  he  will  difcover,  fooner  or  later,  that  in  other  games,  as 
well  as  at  chefs,  the  bad  play  of  one  is  the  good  luck  of  another; 
and  the  only  good  luck  which  he  can  expedl  to  meet  with. 

To  give  fome  notion  of  the  purpofe  of  the  following  Memorial, 
and  of  the  principal  fubjedb  difcuded  in  it,  it  is  necefTary  to  men- 
tion the  following  particulars. . 

Very  foon  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diflributed,  I  learned 
that  there  was  fome  furmife  of  its  being  fomehow  unfavourable  or 
nncandid  to  certain  living  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. The  furmife  was  groundlefs  ;  but  not  on  that  account  to 
be  diiregarded.  I  was  therefore  at  much  pains  to  put  an  end  to 
all  fuch  funnifes,  for  which  a  mofl  favourable  opportunity  oflfered 

at 
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at  that  very  timcj  in  the  courfe  of  fome  correfpondence  which  Mr 
John  Bell  had  begun  with  me,  and  in  which  he  deckred  his  ge- 
ntdne  fentiments,  and  his  own  refolution,  not  to  be  concerned  in 
any  difpute  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  but  to  leave  th« 
bufinefs  of  arranging  the  chirurgical  department  of  the  Hofpital 
entirely  to  their  decifion. 

To  Mr  John  Bell,  therefore,  I  add<t{&d  a  long  letter,  containing 
the  mod  complete  and  explicit  difavowal  of  all  inch  intentions  on 
my  part,  and  the  mod  ample  proof  that  no  fuch  thing  was  in  fa(Sk 
contained  in  my  Memorial.  Thefe  things  I  begged  oJF  him  to  ex- 
plam  to  his  profeffional  brethren ;  over  whom,  at  Ifeaft  over  one 
great  party  of  whom,  I  under  ftood  he  had  much  influence.  After* 
wards,  when  I  learned  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  not 
only  to  engage  in  the  difpute  with  the  Managers,  but  even  to  appear 
as  the  avenger  and  advocate  of  his  profeflional  brfethren  before  the 
public,  I  begged  of  him  to  commiulicate  to  them  the  whole  of  that 
letter  of  mine. ,  When  his  admirable  Anfwer  appeared,  with  much 
aftonifliment  and  equal  edification,  1  obferved,  that  Hot  one  word 
was  faid  in  it  of  our  correfpondence,  or  of  my  comjdete  londicadon 
of  my fclf  from  diat  unworthy  condticS:,  which  was  ftrongly  irii- 
puted  to  me  in  the  letter  of  his  clients  prefixed  to  his  pamphlet  j 
in  which  letter  they  requefted  his  aid  to  undo  and  avenge  the  pre^ 
tended  wrong  that  I  had  done  them.  That  {b^ang^  omiffion  in 
his  very  eloquent  pleading  I  have  taken  care  to  -fupply,  by  print- 
ing the  whole  of  our  correspondence  on  that  fubjeft,  (page  34.  to 
78.  of  this  Memorial).  * 

On  pretence  of  vindicating  his  profeflional  brethren  from  that  pre^ 
^nded  wrong  which  they  were  pleafed  to  fancy  I  had  done  themf, 
he  has  taken  ddcafion  to  revile  me  in  a  new  and  very  mafteriyflyie  \ 
unparalleled,  I  believe,  in  alj  the  voluminous  annals  of  medical  war- 
fare. Ignorance,  falfehood,  arrogance,  malevolence,  hypocrify,  of 
courfe  made  a  part  of  t^e  character  which  he  lias  given  me:  but 

all 
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an  this  or  more  might  have  been  done  by  other  authors.  Jrlis  Su- 
perior genius  is  difplayed  ^n  diicovering  new  topics  of  invedlive, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  them  :  my 
ftature,  my  countenance,  my  drefs,  my  writing  Latin,  my  having 
carried  arms  as  a  volunteer,  the  amiable  charadler  of  my  father, 
my  family-hiftory  for  fome  generations,  the  number  of  my  anceftors 
who  have  been  ProfefTors,  all,  all,  are  made  fubjedts  of  reproach  to 
me.  From  the  account  tliat  he  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  give  of  my-, 
lelf,  both  body  and  mind,  it  is-  evident  that  I  mufl  be  one  of  the 
mod  formidable  monfters  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  That  I 
fliouldbe  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  the  Iriflh  giant,  is  abundant* 
ly  plain ;  but  I  think,  witliout  much  vanity,  I  might  be  a  better 
fpeculation  for  a  fliowman  than  any  rhinoceros  or  royal  tyger  that 
ever  yet  was  exhibited. 

This  great  liberality  on  his  part  I  take  very  kindly  of  him :  for 
I  fhould  have  been  fadly  mortified  to  have  been  reprefented  as  one 
of  thofe  pitiful  little  villains,  whofe  peccadillos  might  be  expiated 
by  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years,  or  even  for  life,  to  Botany  Bay. 
.  But  fuch  a  monfter  as  he  defcribes  me  would  never  be  received, 
or  permitted  to  Hve,  in  that  flouriihing  colony  ;  left  he  fhould  di-% 
fturb  the  peace  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  its  happy  and  virtuous 
inhabitants.  A  few  remarks,  which  feemed  peculiarly  wanted  for 
the  better  imderftanding  and  properly  relifhing  that  part  of  his 
Philippic,  will  be  found  between  the  103d  and  the  109th  of  the 
following  pages. 

By  a  wonderfldly  happy  thought,  the  more  meritorious  that  it 
(eems  to  be  perfectly  original  and  new,  he  has  contrived  to  give 
myfelf  as  the  avowed  author  of  one  of  the  moft  extravagant  and 
abfurd  fidlions,  which  he  has  fo  freely  and  dexteroufly  employed, 
in  order  to  make  me  contemptible  and  infamous.  The  fidlion  it- 
felf  is  fo  abfurd,  that  no  perfon  of  competent  underftanding  and 
knowledge  ever  could  believe  it ;  but  he  has  fo  precifely  and  ftrong- 

^  b  ly 
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ly  ailerted  that  I  am  the  author  of  it,  implying  a  plentifiil  lack 
both  of  truth  and  fenfe  in  me,  that  I  am  convinced  many  of  his 
readers  mud  have  believed  at  leaft  that  part  of  his  ailertion*  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to  bellow  a  few  pages  (fi*omr 
169.  to  180.)  of  this  Memorial,  to  do  juftice  to  £0  noble  a  fpecimen 
of  controverfial  eloquence  and  candour. 

I  have  alfo  bellowed  a  few  pages  (121.  to  141.)  of  this  Memorial, 
to  illuftrate  the  full  merit  in  point  of  fa<5l,  and  the  great  rhetorical 
genius  difplayed,  in  his  noble  Philippic  on  my  ignorance  of  fur- 
gery  :  an  ignorance  which  he  is  pleafed  to  fay  is  criminaL  To  that 
ignorance,  and  to  my  applying  to  his  profeffion  the  rules  and  ca- 
nons of  my  own,  and  fuppofing  furgery,  like  phyfic,  an  uncertain 
and  speculative  fcience,  he  imputes  almoft  all  that  I  had  iLrged  in 
my  former  Memorial ;   taking  care  to  forget  that  the  ftrong  conr- 

.  fiderations  and  arguments  therein  contained  are  founded  on  thofe 
very  fadb  and  undeniable  principles  moft  (Irongly  ailerted  by  his 
wortKy  predeceilbr  Deacon  Kennedy,  and  bis  accomplices;  on  the 
faith  of  which  their  detellable  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary  was  made  in  1738 ;  and  taking  care  of  courfe  not  to  Im, 

-  er  give  his  readers*  an  opportunity  to  fee,  that  in  reviling  me  for  my 
diminal  ignorance  of  furgery  difplayed  in  my  former  Memorial^ 
lie  was  giving  the  lie  direct  to  all  that  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his 
friends  had  faid  in  theirs ;  jufl  as  much  as  he  did  in  his  own  new 
and  iplendid  difcovery,  (promulgated  in  his  Aniwer  to  me),  that  a 
Surgeon  cannot,  like  a  Phyfician,  improve  by  pradlicei  but  mult  be 
perfeS  In  operations  before  be  prefume  to  touch  tbe  knife. 

In  fo  great  a  rhetorical  work  as  Mr  Jdim  Bellas  Aniwer  to  me^ 
Uie  good  old  praiie-worthy  expedient  of  mifquoting  my  words^ 
and  mifreprefenting  my  meaning,  of  courfe,  was  not  negledled«. 
One  fplendid  example  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  difcufled  (page 
145.),  ieems  to  have  been  intended,  and  at  leaft  it  is  employed,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  reviling  me  bitterly  for  an  ofier  which 
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I  had  made,  the  mod  liberal  and  candid  that  could  be  defired  or 
concdved.  Some  others  of  thofe  mifquotations,  particularly  one 
difcuiled  (page  i8o.)  and  one  confidered  (page  306.)  and  one 
confidered  (page  307.)  feem  to  be  intended  for  no  other  purpole, 
but  juft  to  fliow  how  completely  he  can  mifquote  my  words  and 
mifreprefent  my  meaning :  but  they  are  not  on  this  account  the 
lefs  meritorious.  The  firft  of  the  three  (page  1 80. )  is  fo  admirable, 
that  it  amounts  to  reprefenting  me  as  having  aflerted  a  molt  no- 
torious falfefaood,  injiirious  to  my  preceptors  and  colleagues  in  this 
Univerfity,  and  difgraceful  to  the  Univerfity  itfelf :  but  withal 
diametrically  oppoiite  to  the  well  known  and  honourable  truth 
which  I  had  exprefled  in  the  plained  terms :  which  terms  he  cer« 
t^ly  knew,  for  he  has  ufed  fome  of  them j  and  htcould  not  have 
mifunderilood  my  meaning. 

On  pretence  <^  vindicating  the  memory  of  the  late  Di  Cullen 
from  a  pretended  wrong  that  I  had  done  to  it,  Mr  John  Bell  has 
contrived  to  pay  his  compliments  in  a  new  and  wonderful  mafi-* 
ner,  not  only  to  Dr  Culien  perfonally,  but  to  ill  the  Profefllbrs  of 
Phytic  in  this  Univerfity  \  whoie  condu<^  in  the  examining  of  ftu- 
dents,  with  a  ^eW  to  promote  them  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Phyfic,  he  repreients  as  the  mod  abfurd,  illiberal,  and  difgraceful, 
that  can  be  conceived :  fb  bad  indeed,  that,  if  his  account  of  it 
were  believed,  it  would  be  ahnoft  infamous  to  obtain  the  Diploma 
of  Do6lor  oi  Phyfic  &om  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh :  nay  it 
would  have  been  fo  in  the  time  of  Dr  Cullen,  whom  he  reprefents 
as  the  author  of  that  abominable  but  unheard-of  mode  of  proceed* 
ing.  That  wonderful  effort  of  rhetoric,  which  could  at  once  vindi- 
cate Dr  Cullen  from  no  wrong  and  no  ilame^  and  completely  traduce 
him  and  all  his  colleagues,  I  have  difcufied  at  full  length  (page 
1.82.  to  198.)  in  this  Memorial. 

Through  die  whole  of  his  Anfwer  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  has  taken 
occafion  to  trumpet  forth  the  praifes  of  his  profefiional  brethren, 

b  a  both 
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both  in  point  of  humanity,  and  in  point  of  great  and  uniform 
Ikill  and  knowledge  of  furgcry.  Both  of  thefe  topics  one  fliould 
have  thought,  a  priori^  that  it  muft  Ijave  exceeded  all  power  of  the  . 
human  face,  even  to  have  attempted.  With  refpedt  to  the  fir  ft  of 
them,  their  great  humanity,  and  tender  regard  for  the  fafety  and 
welfare  of  their  patients :  the  bargain  which  their  predeceflbrs 
made  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  in  1738;  the  hateful 
means  by  which  that  bargain  was  forced  upon  the  Managers  ;  the 
wonderful  publication  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends,  ana- 
lyfed  in  my  former  Memorial  j  the  violent  conteft  of  the  Surgeons 
with  the  Managers  near  thirty  years  after,  when  the  latter,  con- 
vinced by  lad  experience  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil  which  had 
bten  done,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  undo  it ;  the  condudl  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  only  eight  years  before  my  Memorial  ap- 
peared, when  Dr  Duncan  made  another  fruitlefs  attempt  to  get  that 
fad  evil  re<5tified  ;  any  one  of  thefe  things  might  well  have  preclu- 
ded all  thoughts  of  praifing  the  Ck)llege  of  Surgeons  on  account  of 
their  zeal  for  the  good  of  their  hoi^^ital-patients  ;  but  as  all  of 
them  put  together  have  not  had  this  eflfe^,  I  have  produced  (page 
142.  of  thia  Memwial)  one  little  additional  document,  which  miijl 
ht  decijive :  a  unanimous  reiblutien  of  that  Society,  fo  lately  as  the 
year  1784,  which  I  have  good  reafcm  to  believe  ftill  remains  on 
their  records,  that  they  would  mt  give  the  Managers  an  opportunity 
^f  adopting  mtafures^  wbit^b^  however  advantageous  they  might  be  to  the 
Hofpitalj  would  be  attended  with  ejfentiat prejudice  to  the  inter ejl  of  the 
Royal  College. 

Tlie  other  point,  that  of  the  great  and  uniform  ikill,  and  imi-  ' 
▼erfally  amiable  and  refpedlable  characfler,  of  every  meniber  of 
their  College,  was  at  leaft  equally  wonderful  and  edifyirig.  Their 
profeffional  and  perfonal  difputes,  the  inveteracy  with  which  thefe 
were  carried  on,  their  implacable  warfare,  the  fingularly  grofs  and 
outrageous  terms  in  which  fome  of  them  had  reviled  their  bre- 

threuj^ 
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thren,  j/fcrt  notoribus  beyond  aH  poflibility  of  dii^^titte'  brpallktiem. 
Some  of  the  monuments  of  thefe  things  weref  in  print.  One  tof  &cfei, 
tofo  bad  as  I  thought  to  be  quoted  in  my  former  Memorial,  I  have 
^taken  care  to  print  verbatim  in  thisj  (page  213.  to  227.),  illuftrated 
with  a  very  ample  commentary,  and  a  brief  chronological  view  of 
their^  profeffional  warfare,   if hich  occupies  fuU^  70  pages,   {from 

T 

227.  to  296.).  This  I  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  do,  n6t  only  for 
the  amufement  of  the  idle,  'and  gratification  of  the  curious,  but  for 
the  vindication  of  ihy  d#n*  veracity,  which  was  fo  ftrongly  brought 
into  queftibru    *  ^        v  ^  ' 

For  the  fame  gOod  purpofe,  I  have  been  at  fbme  pains  to  flioT*^, 

•  •  •  • 

(page  269,  to  '283.),  what  a  malignant  influence  their  jperfbnfel, 
profeffional,  and  corporation  difputes,  liad  on  their  confultatiofes 
and  praftiic  even  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  I  had  the  pleifure  ©f 
obfei^ng^,'  Aat  tht  fpirit  bf  cbiitroverfy  iw^as  fo  reftlefs,'  arfd  ^li€  ha- 
bit  of  it  fo  inveteratb,  -thatth^f  vtry  irigienious  and  itequeftt^fed- 
vocate,  when  he  Waspleadihgf  theirtaufe  at  the  bar  of  the  public, 
and  maihtainiiignirtftftroii^fy  the  perfection  of  their  art,  the  cef- 
•tainty  of  thdr  Iftieitte,  and  liie  unifofln 'fldll  of  all  his  profeffiotfkl 
brethren,  ciotild  twt  refrain  from  a  pro^ffionai  dispute  himfetf, 
with  relpedl  to  one  of  the  commoneft  operations  in  fln-gery ; -tfn 

*  which  he  chofe  to  difier  fix)m  moft  of  his  brethreft,'  and  to  treat 

•  •  •        . 

their  opinion,  and  pradice,  and  'even  the  inftrtubnttht  which  th^ 
ufually  employed,  with  the  moft  fovereign  contempt.  (276r"to 
280.).  .  .'     !       ;  u^ 

•  Yet  great  as  his  merit  has  been  in  all  thefe  refpedls,  it  bears  no 
fenfible  proportion  to  the  aftonifhing  powers  of  rhetorical  genius, 
which  he  has  difpkyed  ori  two  other  fubjeds  ;  both- of  whicli  are 
deeply  iiitereffing  to  the  Manag^ers  and  to  the^^blii:.^^^  have  tht*c- 
fore  difcuifed  them  both  at  full  length  in  this  Memorial. 

The  firft  of  them  relates  to.  a  very  ferious  evil,  which  had  cfiia 
occurred  in  the  Surgeons  wards,  and  which  I  always  underftood 

to 
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to  hxfc  proceeded  iddmately  firom  the  veiy  improper  mode  of  chi- 
rurgical  artmdance  in  them.  From  conGderatkms  of  delicacj, 
which  I  am  now  conyinced  were  not  onljr  needkfk^  but  injudi- 
€JOU$^  in  my  former  Memorial^  I  avoided  any  minute  defcriptioay 
m*  even  particidar  mentioii^  of  the  evil  in  qneltion ;  contenting 
myielf  widli  alluding  to  it  in  the  moft  delicate  and  cautious  terms. 
I  knew  that  my  allufion,  general  as  it  was,  could  not  £ul  to  be 
undedlood  by  every  Suigeon,  and  ahnoft  by  every  ftudent  who 
had  attended  in  the  furgeons  wards;  and  confequendy  that  it 
could  eafily  he  explained  to  any  of  the  Managers  who  were  not  al* 
ready  acquainted  with  the  iubjedi  to  which  it  related.  I  knew 
diat  it  was  too  great  and  notorious  an  evil  to  be  either  denied  or 
ex[dained  away ;  and  Idid  not  wifh  to  ihock  the  public  by  any 
pardcuUr  or  unneceflary  knowledge  «f  it.  My  objeA  was  to  get 
i(  and  many  other  evils  reformed^  not  to  make  the  Suigeons 
odious,  or  the  Hoi{atal  itfidf  lioniUe  to  the  public 

Mr  John  Bell  has  thought  and  aded  jveiy  diffbrendy.  Far  froai 
imitating  my  rtferve  and  delicacy  <»  that  tender  point,  he  has 
gone  completely  to  the  pppofite  exqvme ;  has  jdefcribed  the  evil 
.jtninueelyf  painted  it  in  the  blackeft  cokmvsj  and  [NxxJaimed  it  m 
all  its  hcMTTors;  For  what  purpofe  ?  it  may  be  alked.  For  no  other 
diat  I  can  conceiye,  but  wlut  he  has  explained  in  one  ihort  fen- 
tence  of  his  Phitifpic ;  namely,  to  transfer  the  blame  of  it  from 
.  the  Sutgeons  to  the  Phyiicians,  or  perhaps  to  the  general  condu^ 
of  the  Infirmary,  implying  the  moft  atrocious  negligence  on  the 
psut  of  the  Managers.  This  point  is  difcuiT^  from  3^4.  to  37 1« 
of  the  following  pages.  . 

The  finrond  of  thofc  fubjeds  which  lie  has  treated  in  fo  mafterly 

.  a  Ulyle,  is  i;he  inftitution  of  Clinical  Ledhu-es,  read  by  fbme  of  die 

ProfefTors  of  Phyiic  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  entnzfted  to  their 

-care ;  for  whoi^  accommodation  they  ^ire  allowed  hj  the  Managers 

two 
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two  finall  wards,  fejpanite  from  the  gfeat  wards  of  tlie  HoQatal 
under  the  care  of  the  ordinary  Phyficiana^ 

This  inilitution  of  CKnkal  Xedhires  hat  now  fubfifted  more 
than  half  a  ceAtury ;  has  been  gesMrrally  and  highty  approt^d  of  9 
has  been  miitMed  ii^^  inany  odier  places  ;  as  weU  it '  migfat  be^  for 
it  is  difficult  ta  conceiye  any  thing  more  innocent  at  leaft,  if  not 
itiore  laudable,  in  the  management  of  the  &ck  poor  recei v^  imtp  an) 
iHlofpitaU  Nay^  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  does  not  fay  otfaerwiie ;  bvc 
beftows  the  moft  extravagant  praifes  <m  ik6  Managers  for  permit* 
ting,  and  <m  the  Profeflbrs  of  Phyfic  for  reading  thoie  lectures, 
and  condu^ng  the  prance  to  which  they  relate:  but  at  the 
lame  time  gives  fuch  an  accoimt  of  the  nature  suid  purp^fe  of  O^ 
nical  Le^ures,  uid  of  the  manner  in  whichf  they  are  condudtec^ 
as  muft  make  the  Prc^flbrs  who  eondiKSI  them,,  the  Managers 
who  permit  them,  and  the  Hofpital  idelf,  obje^s  of  indignation 
af^  horror  to  the  pnbKc ;  at  lealt  to  all  who  believe  what  he  has 
£6  confidently  aflerted.  Long  before  his  Anfwer  to  me  came 
forth,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  much  of  the  account  that  he 
was  to  give  of  the  Clinical  Ledlures,  which  I  underftood  was  the 
part  of  his  work  oa  which  he  chiefly  valued  himfelf.  My  expec- 
tations  of  conrie  were  very  high}  but  diey  have  not  been  difap^ 
pointed 

That  moil  fplendid  part  of  his  I%i^ppie  I  have  ^icufled,  as  in 
duty  bounds  sM  liiU  lengthy  (p^^  37^  ^  5^^-)  ^^  ^^  following 
MemoriaL 

A  work  of  iuch  a  new  and  marvellous  kind^  as  Mr  John  Bell's 
Anfwer  to  me,  could  not  fail  to  be  received  with  much  aft^dfli«» 
memv  and  ibme  incredulity,  by  ^e  pr^ane  and  ignorant  vulgar^ 
who  knew  notiuaig  of  the  fpirit  and  inveteracy  of  medical  war^ 
fiure.  Whether  this  increduhty  waa  fbrefeen,  or  only  learned  by 
experience,  tffysr  the  wcnrk  in  queftion  was  publiflied,  and  had  be* 
come  a  fubjeA  of  general  converfation,  I  really  do  iiot  know. 

There 
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Tkscre  Vras,*fi>rn!e  fecret  hiftory  about  it,  which  I  iievfer  could  get  ac 
the  bottom  of. '  But  I  know  well,  from  many  queftions  put  to 
myfclf,  ibon  after  it  was  publiihed,  that  it  did  excite*  bodi  amaze- 
nient'  and;  ixiatdulity  in  a  ;  y^y^  highidegree :  and  I  take  it  for 
gnntsdy  that  the  author  of  it,  and  his  clients^  muft  hate  known 
much  m6Ve  bf  that  than  ever  I  did.  .  At  any  rate,  it^  is  certain, 
that,,  in  ./^  than  a  month  after  it  was  publifbed,  Mr  John  Bell  had 
the  honour  to  receive  the  public  and  folemn  thanks  of  the  Royal 
G>llege  of  Surgeons,  for  his  Anfwer  tp  me, .  If  there  had  been  any 
doubt,  which!  prefume  there  was  not,  of  the  intent  and  purpofe 
of  that  vote  of  thanks,  the  ufe  that  wa$  almoft  immediately  made 
of'  it  would  have  removed  all  doubt,  and  ei^plained  it  completely* 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  publifhed  in  the  Newfjpapers,  and  a<5lually 
made,  repeatedly,  a  part  of  the  advertifement  recommending  the 
work  to  the  attention  and  favour  of  the  public. 

Having  preferved  a  copy  of  that  moft  precious  and  original  ad- 
vertifement, I  reprint  it  here  verbatim,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
curious. 


"  Juft  publifhed,  by  Peter  Hill,  Edinburgh,  and  Cadell  &  Da- 
vies,  and  Longman  Sc  Rees,  London;  and  to  be  had  of  Brafh  & 
Reid,  Glafgow,  and  J.  Burnett,  Aberdeen,  in  one  volimie  Roy- 
al ocflavo,  price  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 
"  ANSWER  for  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  MEMORIAL  of  Dr  James 
GREGORY,  Profeflbr  of  the  Pra<Slice  of  Phyfic,  &c,  &c.  by  John 
Bell,  Surgeon, 

"  This  Memorial,  dangerous  to  the  character  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  profeffion,  and  ruinous,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to 
an  Inftitution  which  has  Ipng  flouriihed  under  the  care  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  compofed  with  great  ability, 

.      ;,  "and 
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^  and  difhibuted  with  an  unfparing  hand,  and  with  no  fmall  tir 
^  pence. 

"  'It  is  from  more  refpedlable  motives  than  the  private  gratifi- 
**  cation  he  might  feel,  that  the  Author  of  the  Reply  chufes,  at 
**  this  time,  to  ftrengthen  his  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  public 
**  and  of  his  Profeflion,  by  announcing  the  approbation  of  the  Royal 
**  College  of  Surgeons, 
**  Si  IS 

**  At  the  defire,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
•*  I  have  the  honour  of  returning  you  their  thanks  for  the  Anlwer 
^  you  have  compofed  to  Dr  Gregory's  Memorial ;  and  of  intima- 
•*  ting  to  you,  that  the  College  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 

you  have  exprelTed  their  general  fenfe  of  the  relation  which  ex-     X 

ids  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

1  am,  Sir,  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

^  John  Bell^  Efq;  Surgeon.  ^  James  Law.** 

•*  December  9.  1800." 

"  This  queftion,  which  is  of  national  importance,  fince  it  re* 
**  lates  to  the  educatioli  of  Young  Men  in  a  neceflary  and  ufeful 
"  Profeflion,  is  now  before  the  country,  and  to  be  tried  in  the 
"  Courts  of  Juftice." 

Much  was  implied  in  the  original  requeft  of  one  party  of  the 
Junior  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  Mr  John 
Bell  to  write  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial :  and  much  more  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Royal  College, 
for  that  great  work,  which  he  had  fo  happily  accomplifhed  j  more 
indeed  than  can  eafily  be  exprelTed  in  words.  ; 

In  .the  former,  (the  requeft),  it  is  evidently  implied,  that  his 
clients  frankly  acknowledged  his  fuperior  and  unrivalled  talents  as 
A  medical  author^  efpecially  as  a  controveriial  writer }  that  they  apr 
•        .  c  proved 
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proved  and  admired  his  peculiar  mode  of  reafoning,  and  that  kind 
of  eloquence  in  which  he  chiefly  excelled;  and  that  they  ferioufly 
expedlcd  that  fuch  reafoning  and  eloquence,  employed  in  anfwer 
to  me,  would  gain  belief,  would  ferve  their  caufe,  and  contribute  to 
raife  themfelves  and  their  profeflion  in  the  eftimation  of  the  pub* 
lie.  Into  this  ftrange,  or,  as  I  Ihould  have  thought  it,  impoffible 
miftake,  they  fell,  at  the  very  time  when  their  own  attention  and 
that  of  the  public  was  ftrongly  called  to  the  dilgraceful  gnd  odious 
fpirit  of  medical  warfare,  of  which,  in  my  former  Memorial,  I  had 
given  a  fair  account,  illuftrated  by  fome  good  famples,  and  a  few 
gentle  allufions  to  the  difputes  in  which  their  Royal  College  had 
long  been  embroiled,  and  to  the  fingular  inveteracy  with  which 
thefe  were  condudled. 

In  the  latter  (the  vote  of  thanks)  was  implied,  that  they  were 
pleafed  with  the  manner  in  which  their  ingenious  and  eloquent 
advocate  had  executed  the  honourable  tafk  affigned  to  him  ;  and 
that,  even  after  they  had  time  to  read  and  maturely  confider  what 
he  had  written,  and  to  hear  what  others  faid  of  it,  they  never  once 
fufpe<5led  that,  whether  it  were  true  or  falfe,  it  was  much  more 
than  enough,  whatever  might  become  of  their  conteft  with  the 
Managers  as  a  legal  queftion,  to  danrn  themfelves,  and  their  prede- 
ceflbrs,  in  the  opinion"  of  their  coimtrymen.  But  fuch  is  the  fin- 
gular and  admirable  nature  of  the  argument  in  their  favour,  that 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  be  not,  by  their  own  appro- 
bation of  it,  as  teftified  by  their  vote  of  thanks,  precluded  from 
the  benefit  of  that  alternative,  or  dilemma ;  and  ipfofa&o  obliged  to 
abide  by  the  fimple,  and,  with  refpe<5l  to  themfelves^  the  moft  \m- 
favourablc  fuppofitioij,  that  the  affertions  contained  in  it  are  all 
true,  and  by  them  believed  or  known  to  be  fb.  Certainly  no  per- 
fon,  however  well  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  and  inveteracy  of 
medical  warfare,  could  ever  believe,  or  think  it  pofifible,  that  a 
whole  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  even  the  majority  of  them, 

legally 
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legally  entitled  to  adl  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  fhould  deliberately 
vote  their  thanks  to  one  of  their  own  number  for  afferting,  in  their 
caule,  and  in  their  name,  a  number  of  things  grofsly  injurious  to 
thofe  of  whom  they  were  aflerted,  uhlefs  the  faid  Royal  College, 
or  the  majority  of  it  adling  for  the  whole,  beUeved  and  knew  that 
all  thofe  affertions  were  true.  This  kind  of  adoption  and  fandlion  of 
the  aflertions  contained  in  the  Philippic  of  their  own  avowed  agent,  is 
evidently  implied  in  their  vote  of  thanks  as  publifhed  in  the  newfpa- 
pers ;'  efpecially  as  the  things  to  which  thofe  wonderfulaflertions  re- 
lated, muft  have  been  perfedlly  known  to  all  of  thtm  wln^had  been 
educated  in  this  Univerfity  or  in  this  city  ;  fo  that  there  coiild  be  no 
mijiake  about  them.  But  further,  by  the  very  words  of  the  laft 
claufe  of  their  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell,  teftifying,  "  That 
the  College  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  exprelled 
their  general  fenfe  of  the  relation  which  exifts  between  the  CoU 
lege  of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Infirmary,"  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  peculiarly  diredled  to  that  part  of  his  work,  imdoubted- 
ly  by  far  the  mod  interefting,  the  moft  marvellous,  and  the  moft 
atrocious  part  of  it :  and  the  fame  pubUc  was  irrefiftibly  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whofe  general  fenfe  it  exprelled, 
fully  vouched  for  the  truth  of  every  aflertion  therein  contained 
The  contrary  fuppofition,  that  fo  refpedlable  and  learned  a  body 
as  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  thanked  Mr  John  Bell  for  affertingi 
as  their  general  fenfe^  a  number  of  things,  all  the  moft  important 
of  which  they  muft  have  known  to  be  falfe^  and  many  of  which 
they  muft  have  known  to  be  impojjible^  could  never  be  admitted, 
nay  fcarce  thought  of,  as  being  at  once  almoft  incredible^  and 
grofsly  injurious  to  that  Royal  College.  To  thefe  public  and  ob- 
vious confiderations  muft  be  added  one  or  two  little  fragments  of 
private  hiftory,  the  authenticity  of  which,  I  prefume,  will  not 
be  queftioned# 

c  2  That 
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That  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
deliberately^  after  due  coniideration  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
ftibje^  and  in  defiance  of  the  full  warning  and  fh'ong  reinonihran- 
ces  of  one  of  the  Fellows  c^  that  CoUege,  (by  name  Mr  John  Thon^ 
ion),  who  iaw  clearly  how  much  was  implied  in  it ;  though  pro- 
bably even  he  did  not  fufpect  what  an  important  ufe  was  almoft 
inftantly  to  be  made  of  it.  He  eamefUy,  but  in  vain,  intreated 
them  mot  to  vote  the  thanks  of  the  College  €or  fiich  a  wcH'k ;  and 
to  leave  it  to  thofe  individuals  to  thank  Mr  John  Bell  for  his 
^  Anpwer^^  who  had  employed  him  to  write  it,  and  who  confe- 
quently  were  the  beft  judges  of  its  merit. 

Soon  after, .  and  repeatedly  finqe,  even  is^  lately  as  when  I  was 
wridng  and  printing  the  latter  part  of  the  following  Memorial,  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  hearing,  that  certain  Fellows  of  that  College 
boafled  of  that  very  marvellous  and  atrocious  part  of  the  Anfwer 
to  me,  not  only  as  an  admirable  ipecimen  of  fuperiw  genius,  which 
I  acknowledge  it  to  be,  but  as  a  diing  perfe6Uy  dedfive  and 
unanfwerable  ;  fuch  a  thing  as  ''  /  durft  not  even  attempt  to  anfwer^ 
As  to  its  being  unanfwerable,  or  imanfwered,  they  are  ftiU  at  li« 
berty  to  judge  for  themfelves :  but  at  leaft  they  mufl  own  that  I 
have  humbly  ventured  to  attempt  to  anfwer  it. 

The  invedtives  fb  liberally  poured  forth  againfl  myfelf  peribnal- 
ly,  and  all  the  marvellous  aflertions  with  refpedfc  to  me,  very  pro^ 
bably  might  have  gone  unanfwered,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment : 
for  long  befm^  I  read  them,  I  had  learned  from  good  authority^ 
that  ^  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  furely/' 

The  ingenious  attack  made  on  me  and  my  colleagues,  the  Pro* 
feilbrs  of  Phyiic,  for  our  pretended  unwordiy  and  difgraceful  con- 
du<£l  in  the  difcharge  of  our  Academical  duty,  might  alio  have  pailed 
unnoticed,  on  the  old  principle,  familiar  to  us  all^ 

Exilis  domus  eji^  ahi  non  et  multa  fuperfunt ^ 
Et  dominum  fallunt ;  et  profuntfuribus. 

.      If 
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If  o\ir  credit  could  have  been  fbaken  by  fuch  an  attack^  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  contending  fon 

But  the  malevolent  attack  on  the  management  of  the  Hofpital,  ^ 
in  the  account  given  of  the  caufe  of  the  bad  condition  and  cruel 
fvi£Ferings  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  patients,  and  ftill  worfe  in  the 
account  given  of  the  atrocious  breach  of  truft  in  the  Managers  in 
permitting,  and  of  the  Profeflbrs  of  Phyfic  in  condudting  the  cU- 
nical  ledlures,  could  not  be  allowed  to  pafs  unanfwered.  It  was 
written  in  a  ftyle,  and  vaunted  in  a  manner,  well  calculated  to 
make  it^ain  belief,  and  produce  a  ftrong  eftedt  among  thofe  who 
were  moft  likely  to  be  hurt  by  it :  for  the  probable  injury  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  flender  funds  of  the  Infirmary,  by  making  it  an 
objedt  of  iiorror  to  the  rich,  inftead  o£  prote<5lion  and  Uberal  en- 
couragement, was  the  leaft  of  the  evils  in  view.  »  The  cruel  wrong 
to  the  poor  and  unhappy,  who  might  have  occafion  to  feek  relief 
to  their  mifery  under  the  roof  of  this  HofpitaJ,  was  by  far  the  mod 
ferious  confideration.  It  was  teaiing  from  them  their  laft  hope 
and  comfort  in  this  world :  for  if  they  believed  what  they  found  fa 
boldly  aflerted,  and  fo  ftrongly  fan<f)ioned,  they  mull  have  fhtmned 
the  Hofpital  as  the  worft  of  evils  ;  or,  if  driven  to  it  by  hard  ne- 
ceffity,  they  muft  have  entered  it  with  fuch  fcntiments  of  dread 
and  horror,  as  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  their  fuflerings,  increase 
their  danger,  and  often  render  unavailing  all  the  Ikill  of  Phy-* 
iicians  and  Surgeons,  and  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

As  I  ihould  have  thought  myfelf,  fo  I  prefume  I  fhould  have 
been  thought  by  others,  to  have  tacitly  acknowledged  the  truth 
g£  thofe  horrible  mifreprefentations,  and  to  have  been  an  ac- 
complice in  the  wrong  that  was  done^  if  I  had  failed  to  refute 
them,  when  the  means  of  doing  this  w^e  fully  in  my  power^ 
But  eafy  as  ^.this  work  might  appear  in  one  point  of  view,  in  ano^ 
ther  it  was  a  matter  of  great  nicety,  if  not  of  difficulty,  and  requi- 
red on  my  part  peculiar  caution^ 

Such 
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'  Such,  marvellous  and  horrible  aflertions  as  I  have  had  occafioA 
to  confider,  would  foon  and  eafily  have  been  difcuffed,  if  they  had 
refted  on  the  authority  of  only  one  individual,  however  eminent 
in  medical  controverly,  A  mere  contradidlion  of  them^  one  by 
one,  and  a  requeft  to  have  fome  evidence  of  diem  ftated,  (of  which 
there  was  not  a  veftige  in  the  pubUcation  to  which  I  allude),  might 
well  have  fufEced,  according  to  the  common  maxim  of  law  and 
equity,  Affirmantl  tncumbit  probatlo :  and  fuch  a  fixnple  contra* 
didlion  and  requeft,  would  certainly  have  been  much  more  ra- 
tional than  the  undertaking  to  refute  or  dif prove  thofe  aflertions. 

But  after  they  were  adopted  and  fandlioned  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I  ihould  have  ftood  in  the  difgraceful  iituation,  of  affirming  or  de- 
nying, in  direft  contradidlion,  not  to  one  individual  only,  but  to 
many,  or  perhaps  to  a  whole  fociety,  every  individual  of  which 
might  be  prefumed  to  know  as  much  as  I  did  of  the  matters  in 
difpute.  The  honefteft  fmuggler  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  let  him  fwear  his  beft,  would  hardly  fave  either  his 
Ihip  or  cargo,  if  a  dozen  or  two  of  adlive  cuftomhoufe  officers 
fwore  point  blan^  againft  every  thiqg  that  he  fwore  :.  and  a  fimple 
tide-waiter  would  fmd  it  difficult  to  make  good  his  feizure,  if  in 
the  fame  court  he  had  to  fwear  fingly  againfl  a  whole  gang  of 
honeft  fmugglers.  My  experience  of  medical  fadls  and  medical 
teftimony,  long  before  I  faw  the  vote  of  thanks,  would  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  deter  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a  foolifh, 
difgraceful,  and  fruitlefs  conteft. 

In  comphment  therefore  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  as 
well  as  to  their  very  fpirited  and  eloquent  Advocate,  I  have  fol- 
lowed a  very  different  plan  j  more  tedious  and  laborious  I  muft 
confefs,  but,  I  WTift,  much  more  effe(5hial  for  my  purpofe,  as  well 
as  more  relpedful  and  honourable  to  them.  Inftcad  of  merely 
<x)ntradi(^ng,  and  requiring  of  them  to  prove  what  they  had  af- 

ferted, 
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felted,  I  have  on  every  important  point  carefully  flated  my  na^ 
fons  for  diftrufting  or  contradi^ing  them.  Thefe  reafons  appear 
to  me  fb  ftrong  as  bona  Jide  to  difprove  all  the  moft  important  of 
their  pretended  fa6ls.  If  they  think  otherwife,  it  will  be  eafy, 
and  1  dare  fay  very  pleafant,  to  them^  to  fhow  the  imp^rfedlion  or 
fallacy  of  the  reafons  which  I  have  afligned  for  difbelieving  their 
moft  confident  affertions.  They  probably  did  not  expedl  fuch  a 
patient  and  candid  proceeding  on  my  part :  but  they  cannot  take 
it  amifs ;  nay  they  cannot,  without  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency, 
fail  to  be  highly  pleafed  with  it.  They  cannot  feil  to  fee  that  I 
meet  them  fairly  on  that  ground  which  they  themfelves  have  cho- 
fen.  As  to  the  difference  of  the  weapons  which  we  employ ;  they 
have  taken  their  choice  of  thofe  which  they  thought  be  ft  for  the 
purpofe  of  attack  :  and  I  am  well  pleafed  to  fee  them  ufe  fo  dexte- 
roufly  thofe  weapons  with  whicli  nature  has  wifely  and  liberally 
provided  them ; 

"  Its  proper  power  to  hurt^  each  creature  feels  ; 

**  Bulls  aim  their  horns^  and  ajfes  lift  their  heels ; 

•*  *7/j  a  bears  talent  not  to  kicky  but  hug ; 

*'  And  no  man  ivonders  hes  not  Jlung  by  Pug^ 


But  they  muft  excufe  me  if  I  decline  attempting  to  ufe  the  fame 
weapons,  which  I  am  no  more  capable  of  managing,  than  I  am  of 
wielding  the  fpear  of  Goliath,  the  club  of  Hercules,  or  the  fhield 
of  Achilles.  I  truft  they  will  allow  me  to  ufe,  as  it  is  merely  for 
the  purpofe  of  defence,  and  without  even  the  poflibility  of  annoy- 
ing them,  the  innocent  weapons  of  plain  truth,  and  fair,  though 
ftriifl  reafoning. 

They  have  taken  care  to  exprefs  fully  and  candidly,  that  is,  Mr 
John  Bell,  in  their  name  and  with  their  fandlion,  has  declared  ex- 
plicitly {Anfwery  page  i6.)  their  ignorance  of  logic.     The  truth 
of  this  modeft  and  candid  avowal  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  i&  ac- 
companied 
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companied  with  fomje  unequivocal  proofs  of  that  lamentable  defr 
ciency:  but  if  they  are  not  alfo  iijcapable  of  learning  the  fir  ft 
principles  of  logic,  which  I  think  they  will  hardly  pretend  that 
they  are,  for  this,  would.be  equivalent  to  pretendiiig  that  they 
are  idiots,  they  muft^furely  underftand  and  admit,  when  they  are 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  illuftrated  by  proper  examples  from  their 
own  pubUcation,  fome  of  thofe  common  principles  of  logic,  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myfelf  They  furely  muft 
underftand,  and  believe,  that  every  propofition,  for  example,  eve- 
ry thing  which  they  have  aflerted  in  their  publication,  muft  be 
either  true  or  falfe.  If  what  they  have  aflerted  be  true^  then  I, 
and  my  colleagues,  especially  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs,  and  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Infirmary,  muft  be  infamous  and  odious,  and  muft 
all  deferve  to  be  hanged.  Of  this  I  prefume  they  were  fully  aware 
at  the  time  of  the  vote  of  thanks  \  but  I  doubt  whether  they  were 
equally  aware  of  what  the  confequence  muft  be  to  themfelves,  in 
public  eftimation,  that  is  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune,  for  the  reft 
of  their  lives,  if  their  aflertions  with  refped:  to  us  are  falfe^  and 
fliall  be  completely  dilproved.  Yet  furely  they  muft  fee  this  con- 
fequence when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  ;  and  of  courfe  muft  be 
eager  to  eftablifh,  by  the  moft  convincing  proofs,  their  original 
afTertion^,  both  for  their  own  vindicatibn  in  point  of  veracity  and 
probity,  and  for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  convidUng  ua  of  that  bafe 
and  atrocious  condudl,  which  they  have  fo  boldly  laid  to  our 
charge. 

'  Whatever  they  may  have  known,  or  hereafter  may  choofe  to  do, 
on  that  point,  I  am  convinced  they  did  not  originally,  and  perhaps 
do  not  yet  perceive  another  ftill  more  dire  dilemma  into  which 
they  have  blindly  run,  in  their  great  eagemefs  to  make  the  Pro- 
feflbrs of  Phyfic,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  coUedlively, 
as  well  as  myfelf  individually^  odious  and  infamoijs  in  the  eftima- 
tion of  the  puhUc     But  if  they  will  attend  fairly  to  their  own  at 
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fertions  and  arguments,  and  to  my  logical  commentary  on  them, 
they  will  find  that  the  fad  dilemma  (lands  thus.  If  their  affertions 
2ivcfalfe^  they  themfelves  muft  be  infamous  :  this  I  prefume  they 
will  not  difpute :  but  if  their  affertions  are  tme^  they  muft  be  ftill 
more  infamous,  and  odious,  and  certainly  ought  all  to  be  hanged ; 
for  their  own  condudl,  and  the  fhare  which  they  have  had,  both 
paffively  and  adlively,  in  thofe  horrible  atrocities :  I  mean  not 
only  for  their  guilt,  in  tacitly  conniving  long  at  fuch  things,  but, 
ftill  worfe,  for  their  adlive  exertions  in  making  them  more  extenfive, 
and  perpetual ;  and  even  for  reprefenting  the  worft  of  them  as 
things  allowable  and  praife-worthy :  a  fentiment  which,  to  my 
utter  aftonilhment,  they  have  ftrongly  avowed  in  their  Anfwer  to 
me. 

It  is  neither  my  bufinefs  nor  my  inclination  to  help  them  out 
of  that  dilemma  into  which  they  have  run.  If  this  be  poflible, 
which  I  greatly  doubt,  they  muft  do  it  for  themfelves,  I  cannot 
even  a£k  of  them  to  acknowledge  the  error  of  what  they  have  faid 
of  myfelf,  of  my  colleagues,  and  of  the  Managiers  of  the  Jnfirmary : 
for  fuch  an  appeal  to  their  candour,  veracity,  and  probity,  they 
would  confider,  not  as  a  compUment,  but  as  a  bitter  farcafm  and 
infult.  I  cannot  afk  of  them  to  prove  their  affertions  with  refpedl 
to  us,  or  even  to  refute  that  evidence  which  I  have  given  in  contra- 
diction of  their  affertions ;  for  they  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that 
every  fuch  attempt  on  their  part  would  be  an  additional  proof  and 
illuftration  of  all  that  I  have  faid  of  them,  and  their  fadls,  and  their 
reafonings.  I  cannot  afk  of  them  to  acquiefce  filently  in  my  refu- 
tation of  their  marvellous  affertions,  without  either  acknowledging 
their  own  nmnerous  and  complicated  errors ^  or  attempting  to  prove 
and  eftablifh  their  ovmfaSls^  which  I  have  prefumed  to  dilprove ; 
for  they  cannot  fail  to  know  that  fuch  filent  acquiefcence  on  their 
part,  in  fuch  circtunftances,  would  imply  that  they  felt,  but  had 
not  c^dour  enough  to  acknowledge,  the  truth  and  juftnefs  of  all 
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that  I  have  faid  of  them.  I  need  not  afk  of  them  to  favour  the 
world  with  a  new  fct  of  fadls,  more  wonderful  and  niore  atrocious 
than  the  laft,  and  more  injurious  to  me,  and  to  my  colleagues,  and  tx> 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  ;  for  this  they  will  do  of  courie,  if 
they  think  it  pofTible  that  their  new  fa6ls  ftiall  be  believed,  while 
their  old  fadls  remain  unproved,  contradidled,  and  difprove<L 
But  tlicy  arc  heartily  welcome  to  try  the  experiment.  If  any  one 
of  them,  either  fmgly,  or  in  tlie  name,  and  with  the  fandlion  and 
vote  of  thanks  of  his  brethren,  choofes  to  publilh,  in  another 
pamphlet,  or  in  the  newfpapers,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  many 
acls  of  horfc-ftealing,  houfe-breaking,  and  highway  robbery,  that 
1  was  feiltenced  to  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years,  and  am  in 
danger  of  being  hanged  for  retiiming  before  my  time  was  expired  ; 
all  which  aflertions  are  jufl  as  true,  and  as  much  to  the  purpoie  of 
their  conteft  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  fcarce  £o 
atrodous,  as  tlie  mod  important  of  thofe  contained  in  Mr  John 
Bell's  Anfwer  to  me  ;  they  may  be  aflured,  that,  far  from  being  of- 
fended by  fuch  a  pubUcation,  I  ihall  be  highly  gratified. 

As  far  as  my  ilngle  vote  can  go,  they  are  equally  welcome  to 
pay  their  compliments  handfomely  to  all  the  ProfefTors  of  Phyfic, 
collectively,  in  any  fuch  pubUcation :  indeed  I  fhould  be  fbrry  if 
my  learned  colleagues  had  not  at  leaft  fome  fhare  of  fuch  an  ho» 
noxu^le  tellimonial. 

But,  unlcfs  tliey  can  give  fbme  very  good  reafbn  for  endeavour* 
ing  to  make  the  Managers  of  the  Infbrmary  and  the  Hofpital  itfelf 
objech  of  indignation  and  horror  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
I  mul\  humbly  and  eamelUy  beg  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients^ 
to  abiliin  in  future  from  all  luch  attempts ;  the  injuilice  and 
cruelty  of  which*  reladvc!y  to  the  poor  and  unhappy,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out.  They  are  heartily  welcome  to  fuggeft  ta 
the  Mana£rer<,  to  the  ordinary  Phyiicians  and  Surgeons,  and  to  the 
Clinicil  Profcuor5,  whatever  they  think  will   be  for  the  good  of 

the 
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the  patients,  with  refpeft  either  to  medical  treatment,  or  to  the  ge- 
neral management  of  the  Hofpital.  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Managers  and  the  medical  fervants  of  the  Infirmary  will  faithfully 
attend  to  all  fuch  fugge  (lions  ;  and  do,  as  in  duty  bound,  what 
they  are  convinced  is  beft  for  the  fick  poor  intruded  to  their  care. 
But  if,  contrary  to  all  reafonable  expedlation,  they  Ihall  fail  in  that 
duty,  if  they  fliall  refufe  to  liften  to  any  fuggeftions  of  improve- 
ment, or  if  they  ftiall  obftinately  refufe  to  do  what  is  clearly  Ihewn 
to  be  right ;  then  certainly  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  will  be  en- 
titled to  make  their  condudl  the  fubjedl  of  the  moft  public  and  fe- 
vere  reprehenfion. 

Whatever  regard  they  may  pay  to  this  requeft,  there  is  yet 
another  which  I  muft  urge  very  ftrongly  to  them,  in  full  confi- 
dence that  they  will  comply  with  it,  as  foon  as  they  are  aware  of 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  it,  and  the  importance  of  it  to  their  own 
profeflional  Brethren.  It  is  only  this.  That  in  whatever  terms  they 
may  hereafter  chufe  to  revile  me  individually,  and  my  colleagues 
the  Profeflbrs  of  Phyfic,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  col- 
le^vely,  and  whatever  fads  they  may  chufe  to  aflert  with  refpedl 
tons,  they  will  fairly  and  openly  put  their  names  to  their  own 
publications,  and  to  any  vote  of  thanks,  or  other  teftimony  of  ap- 
probation, by  which  they  mean  to  fandlion  them,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  pubUc.  They  will  underftand  that  I  wifh  them  td 
avoid  ufing  any  fuch  general,  collective,  ambiguous  appellations  as 
that  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
even  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  unlefs  all  the  junior 
Fellows,  or  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  individually,  concur  in 
the  aflertions  and  fentiments  fo  recommended  and  fanctioned.  The 
right  of  the  majority  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  adl  for  the 
whole,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  difputed  :  but  it 
is  at  lead  indelicate,  if  not  worfe,  for  the  majority  of  their  fociety 
to  ufe  that  right  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  greatly  and  perma- 
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nently  injurious  to  the  minority,  even  in  point,  of  profeflional  and 
pecuniary  intereft ;  or  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  minority 
had  any  Ihare  in  tranfadlions  and  fentiments,  which  they  always 
reprobated  as  difhonourable  in  themfelves,  and  difgraceful  to  their 
profeflion. 

By  the  letter  prefixed  to  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  every 
reader,  not  previoufly  in  the  fecret,  mufl  have  underftood,  that  all 
the  junior  Surgeons  concurred  in  that  requeft  to  him  to  anfwer 
my  Memorial :  but  in  fadl  Six  of  them  had  no  more  concern  in  that 
requeft  than  they  had  in  the  gunpowder  treafon.  The  cafe  is  ftill 
ftronger  with  refpedl  to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  that  Anfwer,  which 
vote  was  publiftied  in  the  newlpapers.  That  vote  of  thanks,  far 
from  exprefling  the  general  or  unanimous  fenfe  of  every  Fellow  of 
the  College  individually,  probably  did  not  expreft  the  fenle,  even  of 
the  majority,  perhaps  of  very  little  more  than  a  third  part,  of  their 
whole  number.  To  the  beft  of  my  information  and  belief,  twenty- 
nine  was  the  greateft  number  prefent  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  their 
College  about  that  tiriie  ;  of  whom  I  am  certain  that  Fourteen 
never  did  or  could  concur  in  fuch  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  whole 
nxmiber  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  was  forty-fix :  but  of  this  number  at  leaft  a  third  part  did 
not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  College,  or  take  any  concern  in  its 
tranfadlions.  - 

The  wrong  done,  firft  to  the  minority  of  the  younger  furgeons, 
fecondly  to  the  minority  of  the  whole  Royal  College,  by  the  ufe  of 
thofe  collective  names,  was  grofs  and  glaring ;  4nd  my  remarks  on 
that  requeft  and  that  vote  of  thanks  would  have  made  the  wrong 
ftill  greater,  if  I  had  not  taken  care  to  do  juftice  to  them  individu- 
ally, by  publilhing  their  names,  (page  8o,  and  loi.  of  the  follow- 
ing Memorial),  and  teftifying  that  they  had  no  fliare  in  the  tranll 
adlions  in  queftion,  and  that  confequently  none  of  my  remarks  were 
applicable  to  thena.  With  equal  eafe  I  could  have  publiftied  the 
names  of  the  majorities^  whofe  condudl  has  given  occafion  to  thofe 
jemarks ;  but  I  refrained  from  that  rigorous  iron  juftice,  in  con- 
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fideradbn  of  a  well-known  maxim,  Summum  jus^  fumma  injuria. 
The  confequences  of  fuch  an  expofure  might  have  been  very  feri- 
ous  to  them  individually,  in  point  of  fame  and  Fortune,  for  the  reft 
of  their  lives  ;  and  what  they  and  others  might  well  have  thought 
too  fevere  a  punifhment  for  fuch  a  peccadillo  as  theirs.  But  this  is 
to  be  underftood  with  a  falvo  jure  to  them  :  If  any  one,  or  all,  of 
them  Ihall  choofe  to  avow  as  their  own  thofe  affertions  and  fenti- 
ments,  for  which  they  voted  their  thanks,  and  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  difcufs,  I  have  no  objedlions* 

The  fituation  of  one  gentleman,  who  concurred  with  the  majo- 

ft 

rity  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  thofe  tranfadtiqns,  was  fo  par- 
ticular, that  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  mention  what  it  was,  and 
to  make  an  exception  in  his  favour ;  more  elpecially  as  he  is  al- 
ready gone  from  Edinburgh,  with  a  declared  refolution  of  never 
returning  to  it,  and  cqnfequently  has  not  a  fair  opportunity  to 
judge  and  adl  for  himfelf  on  the  prefent  occafion.  The  perfon  to 
whom  I  allude  is  Mr  Flanagan,  an  Irifli  Gentleman,  who  had 
not  been  educated  in  this  city,  and  came  to  it  between  three  and 
four  years  ago,  an  utter  ftranger,  I  beUeve,  to  every  perfon  in  it, 
not  excepting  his  own  profeflional  brethren.  But  as  he  was  a 
ftranger,  they  took  him  in :  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  the  laft 
who  attended  in  the  Infirmary  on  the  fyftem  of  rotation.  Before 
he  left  Edinburgh,  which  I  believe  was  fome  time  in  1802,  I  had 
the  pleafiirc  of  receiving  from  him  the  moft  convincing  and  gra- 
tifying evidence  that  he  had  formed  an  opiiiion  of  me  widely 
diflferent  from  that  which  he  muft  have  had  when  he  concurred  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell  for  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial. From  fome  circumftances  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  ftrongly  fufpedl  that  he  found  himfelf  equally  mif- 
taken  in  the  opinions  which  he  firft  imbibed  of  fome  other  perfons, 
and  of  fome  things  in  Edinburgh.  It  feems  to  me  but  reafona  b  Ic 
<  and 
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and  jufl,  not  to  hold  him  refponfible  for  any  thing  contained  in 
the  "  Afipwer^^  except  what  he  choofes  deliberately  to  avow  and 
take  upon  himfelf ;  which  I  flirewdly  fufpedl  will  be  very  little  or 
nothing. 

Laftly,  As  to  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  to  whom  I  fhould  be  pecu- 
liarly forry  to  do  any  injuftice,  and  whom  I  Ihould  not  wifh  even 
to  preclude  from  any  of  thofe  advantages  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  his  twofold  charadler  of  advocate  and  party ;  for  reafons  al- 
ready dated,  page  v.  of  this  Preface,  and  which  will  appear  ftill 
more  clearly  in  the  following  pages,  I  have  thought  myfelf  bound 
to  confider  hinv  in  the  capacity  of  an  Advocate  pleading  the  caufe 
of  others.  That  this  is  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  the  cafe,  is  evident  from 
his  own  declarations  to  me,  from  the  letter  prefixed  to  his  Anfwer, 
and  from  the  vote  of  thanks  of  his  clients,  teftifying  that  he  had  ex- 
prefled  their  general  fenfe  of  the  principal  fubjedl  difcuffed  in  it : 
and  I  believe,  if  he,  were  fo  difpofed,  he  could  eafily  prove,  that 
many  of  the  fentiments  moft  ftrongly  exprefled  in  it  are  diametri- 

»  cally  oppofite  to  his  own.  But  I  have  no  right,  and  no  wifh,  to 
obtrude  on  him  that  fuppofition.  He  is  welcome  to  choofe  for  him- 
felf, whether  he  fhall  be  regarded  only  -as  an  Advocate,  implying, 
that  he  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  affertions,  and  the 
juftnefs  of  the  fentiments,  which  he  has  expreffed  with  fuch  elo- 
quence and  force  ;  or  as  a  Party  in  the  conteft,  implying,  that  he 
ftin  maintains  thofe  aflertions  and  fentiments,  that  he  flakes  his 
charadler,  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity,  on  the  truth  of  them, 
and  that  he  honajide  undertakes  to  prove  what  he  had  fo  deliberate- 

•  ly  and  flrongly  afTerted. 

T.  G. 

Sr  Andrew's  S^ame,  *) 

23^  June  1 8o3,  5 
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Dr  GREGORY. 


It  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  the  Memorial,  which  fix  months  ago 
I  had  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, would  be  to  the  Jews  a  ftumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
fdoUihnefs ;  but  it  was  impoffible  ever  to  have  dreamed  that  it 
was  to  have  fuch  efl^dls  as  it  has  adlually  produced ;  that  it 
was  foon  to  give  occafion  to  publications  which  would  have  done 
hcmour  to  the  Royal  G>llege  of  Surgeons  in  Jerufalem  in  the 
days  of  Solomon^  and  that  it  was  to  call  forth  arguments  and 
anfwers,  which  neither  Solomon  himfelf,  nor  the  feven  fages  of" 
Greece,  if  they  had  all  been  of  his  cabinet  coimcil,  could  ever 
have  devifed. 

Very  few  of  thefe  publications  require  any  reply,  or  any  ani- 
madverfions,  on  my  part ;  for  not  only  thofe  which  were  intended 
to  enforce  and  confirm  my  argument,  but  thofe  which  were  in- 
tended to  refute  and  overturn  it,  tend  almoft  equally  to  illuftrate 
and  eftabliih  all  that  I  had  advanced* 

But  fome  of  the  writers  to  whofe  works  I  allude,  have  taken  fo  mucb 
pains,  and  have  dome  fuch  eifential  iervice  to  my  caufc,  that  they 

A  defervc 


deferve  my  beft  acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  their  labours  j 
and  fbme  of  their  lucubrations  feem  to  require,  as  well  as  to  de- 
ierve  from  me,  a  few  notes,  explanatory,  hiftorical,  and  critical, 
which  I  can  eafily  furnifh,  and  which  it  would  be  uncivil  at  leafl, 
if  not  ungrateful,  in  me  to  with-hold. 


OBSERVATIONS  o;i  Afr  Arrot's  Remarks. 

Mr  Arrot,  one  of  the  fenior  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  has  given  the  following  brief  account  of  the  bargain  be- 
tween the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Corporation  of 
Surgeons  in  173  8. 

"  The  pradlice  of  furgical  attendance  now  exifling  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  has  endured  for  no  lefs  than  fixty  years. 
At  its  commencement,  it  was  not  lightly  or  ralhly  adopted,  but 
was  the  fruit  of  much  deliberate .  negociation  between  diflTerent 
bodies  of  men  in  this  city.  Two  Hofpitals  had  been  formed  for 
the  charitable  purpofe  of  affording  relief  to  the  difeafed  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  thefe  Hofpitals  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  leading  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^ 
and  the  other  was  fuperintended  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  At  that  time,  the  chirur- 
gical  department  of  this  laft  Holpital,  was  intruded  to  fix  Surgeons, 
chofen  by  the  Managers.  As  it  was  found,  however,  that  the 
exiftence  of  two  rival  Hofpitals  was  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of 
both,  a  negociation  was  entered  into,  for  uniting  them  into  one 
*  eftablifhment,  and  was  at  laft  happily  brought  to  a  conclufion,  in 
the  year  1738,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

It  was  ftipulated.  That  the  whole  funds  of  the  Hofpital  which 
was  fuperintended  by  the  leading  Members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons,  ftiould  be  transferred  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary; 
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mary ;  and  rfiat  all  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgcong, 
fhould,  when  neceflary,  give  their  attendance  to  the  patients  lA 
the  united  Hofpital.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  all  time  coming,  fliould 
not  only  permit  this  attendance,  but  that  they  fliouId  not  attempt 
to  introduce  any  inequality  or  preference  in  the  employment  of 
the  individual  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  their  at- 
tendance on  the  Royal  Infirmary.'*^ 

Brevis  ejfc  laboro^  obfcurus  Jio.  Mr  Arrot's  account  of  diat  me- 
morable tranfadlion  is  fo  brief  as  to  give  hardly  any  notion,  or 
at  beft  a  very  obfcure,  and  imperfedl,  and  erroneous  notion  of  it, 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  wa6 
coadutfled.  The  two  paragraphs  quoted  from  his  paper,  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  true  \  but  they  do  not  contain  the  whole  truth. 
They  contain  but  a  finall  part,  and,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,, 
the  leaft  interefting  part  of  the  truth. 

For  aught  that  appears  in  them,  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the 
Surgeona  Hofpital  might  have  been  coeval,  or  the  latter  might 
have  been  eftabliihed  long  before  the  former  :  The  Infirmary  might 
have  been  eftablifhed  without  neceffity,  in  rivallhip  or  oppofition 
to  the  Surgeons  Hofpital ;  this  oppofition  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  mod  unworthy  motives  in  the  founders  of  the  Infirmary  j 
from  the  moft  fordid  views  of  private  intereft;  from  perfonal 
n>alevolence  and  envy  \^  from  profeflional  rancoiu",  or  malignant 
corporation-<lifput€S  ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital 
might  have  been  forced  to  fiibmit  to  thofe  cruel  terms  which  were 
dicSlated  by  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  to  conclude 
with  them  a  bargain  dij^vantageoua  and  diftrefling  to  themielves 
perfonally,  bad  even  for  the  charitable  inftitution  which  they^ 
patronifed^  and  unjuft  to  the  fick  poor  whom  they  charitably 
wilhed  to  relieve.  All  this  they  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  have 
done  for  fear  of  that  utter  ruin  which  the  influence  and  exertions 

of 
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of  fo  powerful  a  corporation  as  the  Royal  Infirmary  were  likely 
to  bring  on  the  flender  funds  of  the  Surgeons  HofpitaL 

But  fomething  very  nearly  the  diredl  contrary  of  all  this  was 
the  truth.  The  Royal  Infirmary  was  eftabliflxed  on  a  rational,  hu- 
mane, and  liberal  pUn,  long  before  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  was 
thought  of  This  Hofpital  was  eftablifhed  evidently  and  notori- 
oufly  in  oppofirion  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  for  a  purpofe  very 
diflFerent  from  what  was  at  firft  pr^^ded,  but  never  beUeved ; 
for  as  foon  as  that  unworthy  purpofe  was  accomplilhed,  the  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  was  given  up,  and  the  fick  poor,  and  the  charitable 
contributions  of  the  benevolent,  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary. 

The  bargain,  notorioufly  and  intuitively  bad  for  the  fick  poor^ 
for  whofe  benefit  the  Infirmary  was  inftituted,  was  forced  upon 
the  Managers  againft  their  deliberate  and  better  judgment,  repeat- 
edly exprefled,  and  openly  fhewn,  in  the  fht>ngeft  mamier,  by 
their  condudt  in  the  appointing  of  a  few  of  the  moil  fkilful  Sur- 
geons to  be  ordinary  Surgeons  of  the  Infirmary :  It  was  forced 
upon  them  in  violation  of  their  charter,  and  in  repugnance  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  fhewn  by  the  mode,  adopted  in 
all  other  places,  of  appointing  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  hofpitals : 
It  was  forced  on  the  Managers  by  an  afTociation  of  Surgeons  ;  the 
majority,  I  prefmne,  of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  profefiSion  in  Edin- 
burgh :  but  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  whole  corporation  imani- 
moufly,  the  cafe  wotdd  not  have  been  one  jot  mended.     The  mo« 
tives  of  thefe  Surgeons   for  what  they  did,  were,  in  one  plain 
word,  abominable :  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  malignant  envy  and 
jealoufy  of  a  few  of  their  own  profefiional  brethren-,  who,  they 
feared,  would,  by  their  permanent  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  ac- 
quire greater  fkiU  and  manual  dexterity  as  operators,  and  higher 
reputation,   and  confequently  more  lucrative  pradiice,   than  the 
many  not  employed  in  the  Hofpital     The  means  by  which  thofe 
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Surgeons  accomplUlied  their  purpofe  were  detejlahle.  They  forced 
the  Managers  to  fubmit  to  their  terms,  not  by  ftiewing  that  their 
plan  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  patients,  nay,  not  even  by  pre- 
tending that  they  thought  fo,  for  the  contrary  was  irrefiftibly 
implied,  and  almoll  exprefled,  in  their  own  manifefto  ;  but  by 
eftablifhing  a  rival  Hofpital  in  oppofition  to  the  Tnfirmary,  and 
exerting  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  procure  for  their  own  Hofpital 
thofe  charitable  cOntributinis  *which  otherwife  would  have  come  to 

» 

the  Infirmary :  In  fliort,  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  very 
needful  fupplies,  and  thus  to  fruftrate  the  benevolent  purpofe  for 
which  the  Infirmary  was  eftabliihed.  None  of  thefe  overt  adls, 
nor  even  of  the  motives  from  which  they  proceeded,  can  admit  of 
doubt^  or  be  explained  away ;  the  fadls  (land  recorded  in  our  mi- 
nutes :  the  motives,  happily,  are  avowed  with  little  or  no  difguife, 
by  the  Surgeons  themfelves  in  their  own  printed  Memorial. 

Of  all  thefe  things,  fo  interefting  in  judging  of  the  queftion  at 
prefent  in  agitation,  not  one  word  is  faid  by  Mr  Arrot  in  his  (late 
of  the  cafe ;  nor  could  it  even  be  inferred  or  guefled  from  any 
thing  which  appears  in  his  paper,  that  fuch  things  had  ever  been 
dcme,  or  ftich  unworthy  motives  ever  avowed. 

Probably  he  thought  it  xmnecefTary  to  dwell  on  things  fo  un- 
pleafant  in  themfelves,  fo  little  edifying,  fo  little  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature  in  general,  and  of  his  own  profeffion  in  particular. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  account  which  I  had  given  of  them  (b 
full  and  accurate  as  to  fuperfede  all  further  difcuffion,  or  even 
mention  of  fuch  things,  which  certainly  ^xtfacro  digna  Jilentio.  But, 
if  this  was  his  meaning,  he  muft  have  overlooked  a  very  obvious 
and  ftrong  confideration ;  that  his  paper  was  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  many  people  who  never  (aw  mine,  and  who  knew  not 
one  word  of  what  it  contained ;  and  who  had  never  even  feen 
that  admirable  Memorial  of  the  Surgeons  in  1737,  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  u>  dilTe^  and  aoatomife.     Such  people  muft  have 

been 
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been  ftrangely  mifled,  nay  kept  in  the  dark  ;  deprived  of  all 
means  of  fetting  themfelves  right,  or  even  of  difcovering  that  they 
were  wrong. 

But  I  almoft  doubt  whether  Mr  Arrot  himfelf  perceived  the 
importance  of  thofe  things  which  I  had  dated  fo  fully,  and  which 
he  completely  omitted.  From  the  coolnefs  with  which  he  men- 
tions the  general  tenor  of  the  bargain,  and  from  the  very  gentle 
terms  in  which  he  exprefles  that  "  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Mana- 
"  gers  fhould  not  only  permit  this  attendance,"  (of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons), "  but  that  they  fhould  not  at- 
"  tempt  to  introduce  any  inequality  or  preference  in  the  employ- 
"  ment  of  the  individual  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
"  their  attendance  on  the  Royal  Infirpiary ;"  it  fliould  feem  that  he 
had  not  difcovered  the  abfurdity,  the  injuftice,  the  cruelty,  the  tur- 
pitude of  luch  a  bargain.  I  can  fcarce  think  he  underftood  by  it, 
what  it  certainly  means,  and  neceflarily  implies,  that  the  worft  Sur- 
geons in  Edinburgh,  indifcriminately  with  the  beft,  were  in  their 
turn  to  officiate  as  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary  ;  and  this  either  for  fo 
fbort  a  time  as  to  make  it  impoflible  for  them  to  acquire  any  confi- 
derable  improvement,  or  if  for  a  longer  time,  fb  that  they  might 
improve  a  little,  then  with  the  certainty  that  they  could  never 
again  a<fl  as  Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital. 

Suppofing  him  to  be  perfectly  convinced,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  bargain  in  queflion  was  made  (1738)  all  the  members  erf"  the 
corporation  of  Surgeons  were  equally  and  perfecSlly  qualified  to  a<ft 
as  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  ;  fuppofing,  further,  that  he 
is  equally  convinced  that  the  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  with  all  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  prefent ;  it  is  furely  im- 
poflible that  he,  or  that  any  man  in  his  right  wits,  can  believe 
that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe. 

If  all  the  prefent  Fellows  of  that  College  were  removed  to  a  bet- 
ter world,  their  places  would  foon  be  filled  by  at  leafl  an  equal, 

probably 
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probably  a  greater  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  fame  profeflion : 
and  whether  this  happens  in  half  an  hour,  or  in  half  a  century,  it 
is  the  fame  for  my  argument :  happen  it  muft,  fooner  or  later* 
Sooner  or  later,  all  the  prefent  performers  mull  quit  the  ftage,  and 
fifty,  an  hundred,  two  hundred  others,  will  come  upon  it.  Of 
thefe  yet  unheard  of,  yet  unborn.  Surgeons,  fbme,  probably  four 
or  five  times  as  .many  as  can  ever  be  wanted  for  the  duty  of  this 
Hofpital,  will  be  men  of  fcnfe,  and  knowlege,  and  fkill  in  every 
part  of  their  profeflion,  good  operators,  attentive,  humane,  and 
diligent  in  the  difcharge  of  every  part  of  their  duty,  and  withal, 
men  of  good  tempers,  and  modeft  gentle  manners,  who  live,  or 
wilh  to  Hve,  on  good  terms  with  all  their  profeflional  brethren ; 
and  ready  to  give  the  moft  candid  and  patient  attention  to  the  o- 
pinions  and  advice  of  their  brethren  with  whom  they  meet  in  con- 
fultation.  In  fbort,  they  may  be  every  thing  that  the  Managers 
could  reafonably  exped,  or  wifli,  in  Surgeons,  for  the  good  of  the 
fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  or  for  themfelves  or  their  families  if 
they  needed  the  afliftance  of  Surgeons  at  home.  Such  men  will 
naturally  obtain  general  efteem  and  confidence,  and  will  defer vedly 
rife  to  eminence  in  their  profeflion.  But  it  is  impoffible  that  all  of 
them  flio\ild  be  men  of  fuch  talents,  fiich  qualifications,  and  fuch 
characters.  It  is  juft  as  abfiird  to  expedl  fuch  uniformity,  of  merit 
among  them,  as  it  would  be  to  exped  that  they  fliould  all  be  of 
the  fame  ftature,  the  fame  compledlion,  and  the  fame  features. 
The  minds  of  men  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be,  at  leaft  as  various 
as  their  bodies.  Of  the  many  individuals,  who  in  the  courfe  of 
this  century  are  to  become  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  fome  will  be  half  mad,  and  others  more  than  half 
ftupid ;  fome  will  be  grofsly  ignorant  of  their  profeifion^  of  which 
perhaps  they  may  never  have  learned  any  more  than  juft  enough 
to  enable  them  to  pafs  at  their  examination ;  and  even  this  little 
they  may  have  learned  by  means  of  a  Short. Catechifm,  wAich 
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they  never  xinderftood,  but  only  got  by  rote.  Some  fmart  lads  may 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  juft  vrhen  they  came  out  of  their 
apprenticeihips,  nine  tenths  of  which  they  may  have  forgotten  in 
the  courfe  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  palled  without  ftudy,  and 
with  little  or  no  pra<5lice.  Some  may  have  excellent  fingers  and 
thumbs,  but  without  brains  enough  to  know  when  and  how  to 
ufe  them ;  others  may  have  brains  enough,  and  thefc  very  good 
of  their  kind,  who  may  be  lamentably  deficient  in  point  of  fingers 
and  thumbs ;  fbme  may  be  favages  in  their  difpofitions,  and  brutes 
in  their  manners  ;  fome  may  be  very  fine  gentlemen,  minutely 
acquainted  wit^  all  the  mod  fafhionable  cures  for  the  fafhion- 
able  diftemper,  and  perhaps  well  qualified  to  treat  any  common 
cafe  of  that  moil  important  diforder,  but  withal  of  fuch  general 
chara^er,  habits,  and  condiidt,  that  no  perfon  in  his  fenfes  would 
ever  think  of  employing  them  for  the  cure  of  any  other  difeafe : 
Some,  from  real  bad  temper,  or  peribnal  animofity,  and  rancoroxis 
malevolence,  envy,  and  jealoufy,  others  from  mere  vanity  and 
arrogance,  may  live  in  a  ftate  of  open  warfare,  or,  what  is  worfe, 
of  fecret  enmity,  with  many  or  all  of  their  profeffional  brethren, 
feeking  every  opportunity  to  undermine  them,  to  fupplant  them, 
to  thwart  them  in  their  pradlice,  to  cenfure,  eipofe,  and  mifrepre* 
fent  every  thing  that  they  iay  or  do :  Some  may  be  drunk  every 
evening  with  punch,  and  others  every  morning  with  brandy ;  and 
fome  may  not  be  quite  fober  at  noon« 

If  it  were  propofed  to  give  to  fiich  undeferving  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  exclufively,  the  right  of  attendingand  ope- 
rating in  the  Hofpital,  exprefsly  fetting  afide  all  the  men  of  merit  of 
their  profeflion;  all  deliberate  confiderations  of  the  injuflice,  the  cru- 
elty, and  the  atrocity  of  fuch  a  fcheme,  would  be  loft  in  the  obvious 
thought  of  the  extravagant  infanity  of  which  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  decifive  proof.  Yet,  whatever  is  abfurd,  unjuft,  and  cruel  in 
it,  h  juft  as  bad,  on  the  plan  of  indiicriminate  rotation,  to  thofe 
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unfortunate  patients  who  happen  to  be  in  the  Hofpital  when  fuch 
men  attend  in  it,  as  if  no  others  ever  attended,  and  is  in  no  degree 
compeniated  to  fuch  patients,  by  the  imdifputed  merit  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

Yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  and  fuch  the  infltience  of  plau- 
fible  words,  that  all  thefe  ftrong  confiderations,  obvious  and  un- 
deniable as  they  are,  feem  to  have  completely  efcaped  the  notice 
of  Mr  Arrot,  even  when  deliberately  writing  and  printing  on  the 
iiibje^. 

Though  he  was  not  perfonally  concerned  in  the  tranfadlion  of 
1738,  nor  (probably)  in  the  violent  and  long  difpute  between  the 
Managers  and  the  Surgeons  about  it  thirty  years  afterwards  ;  and 
though,  from  his  long  (landing  and  eftabliflied  charadler  in  his 
profeflion,  he  can  have  no  private  interefl  in  preferving  that  odious 
fyftem  ;  he  yet  contends  for  it  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence, 
only  propofing  fome  new  modifications  of  it,  the  advantages  of 
which  modifications  I  have  not  the  honour  to  xmderftand. 

He  feems  to  think  that  there  was  fomething  honourable,  and 
generous,  public-fpirited,  and  benevolent  to  their  brethren,  in  the 
conduit  of  thofe  who  forced  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  to 
make  that  cruel  bargain  ;  and  with  all  the  fire  and  all  the  pathe- 
tic eloquence  of  a  Roman  patriot,  he  exhorts  his  brethren  of  the 
prefent  day  manfully  to  contend  to  the  utmoft  for  their  facred 
rights.  He  has  expreiTed,  in  plain  and  humble  profe,  what  long 
fincc  was  better  exprefled  in  heroic  verfe  ; 

Remember^  0  my  friends^  the  laws^  the  rights^ 
I'be  generous  plan  of  power  y  delivered  down 
From  age  to  age  by  your  renowned  forefathers  ^ 
So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  fo  much  blood. 
0  let  it  never  perijh  in  your  hands ^ 
But  pioujly  tranfmit  it  to  your  children  I 

£  I 
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1  muft:  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr  Arrot,  for  the  trouble 

he  has  taken  to  fet  me  right  as  to  the  particulars  of  what  pafled,  and 

'i  even  as  to  the  number  of  perfons  who  were  prefent,  at  that  grand 

confultation  of  Surgeons  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which  1  have  men- 
tioned in  my  Memorial,  (Page  197,  198,  I99.)»  ^  what  Mr  Arrot  is 
pleafcd  to  call  fuch  ludicrous  terms. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  thus  vouching  for 
me  tliat  there  really  was  fuch  a  confultation ;  for  I  fhould  not  have 
been  in  the  lead  furprifed,  if  fome  wifeacres  had  taken  it  into  their 
noble  heads  that  the  account  which  I  gave  of  it  was  altogether  a 
fi(5lion  of  my  own ;  juft  as  fome  others,  in  their  great  wifdom, 
have  been  pleafed  to  think  of  the  account  which  I  gave  of  our 
cverlafting  medical  warfare  ;  of  the  two  hundred  years  war  about 
bleeding  from  the  one  arm  or  the  other  in  a  pleurify ;  of  the 
furious  difpute  among  the  London  Dodlors  about  purging  in  the 
fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  of  many  other  of  our  bitter 
difputes. 

No  men  of  fcnfe  can  juftly  be  blamed  for  being  flow  and  imwil- 
Ung  to  believe  that  any  men  not  abfolutely  infane  fhould  ever  have 
engaged  or  perfe vered  in  fuch  abfurd  difputes,  or  fhould  have  con- 
ducted them  in  fo  abfurd  a  manner.  If  only  one  half  of  what  I 
have  heard  be  true,  fome  medical  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  have  falleninto  that  honourable  miflake. 

For  the  £atisfa<5lion  of  all  fuch  diftruflful  and  ignorant  readers,  I 
beg  leave  to  declare  once  for  all,  that  every  thing  which,  either  in 
my  former  Memorial  or  in  this,  is  dated  as  a  matter  of  fadl,  is 
true,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief  Of 
the  juftnefs  of  my  obfervations  and  reafonings  founded  on  thofe 
fadls,  every  perfon  is  entitled,  and  is  heartily  welcome,  to  judge 
for  himfelf.  As  to  the  particular  controverfies  to  which  I  here 
allude,  if  any  gentleman,  whether  of  the  medical  profeflion  or  not^ 
has  any  further  curiofity  or  diflruft  about  thena,  and  will  apply  to 

me^ 
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me,  I  engage  to  fhow  him  complete  authority  for  all  that  I  have 
faid  of  them,  and  to  refer  him  to  the  original  authors,  in  whom  he 
will  find  the  whole  detail  of  that  nonfenfe  which  I  have  mentioned 
but  briefly,  and  in  general  terms.  My  account  of  it  appears  ludi- 
crous, and  to  fome  people  incredible,  only  becaufe  I  have  brought 
fo  many  choice  fpecimens  together,  and  arranged  them  on  a  new 
plan,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  all  tend  ftrongly  to  illuftrate 
one  another,  and  to  eftablifti  that  general  principle  according  to 
which  they  are  arranged.  This  purpofe  they  anfwer  fo  well,  that 
they  almoft  appear  to  have  been  contrived  exprefsly  for  it. 

Mr  Arrot  is  well  qualified  to  vouch  for  the  reahty  of  that  con- 
fultation,  by  much  the  moll  formidable  that  ever  I  witnefled ;  for 
he  was  prefent  at  it,  and,  what  is  curious,  he  was  on  my  fide,  and 
the  only  perfon  that  was  fo.  Both  thefe  circumftances  I  had  either 
forgotten,  or,  more  probably,  had  never  known.  The  truth  is,  I 
came  in  upon  them  in  m edits  rebus ^  that  is,  when  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  their  confultation,  and  my  poor  patient  in  the  middle 
of  them.  Mr  Arrot,  however,  cannot  be  miftaken  as  to  his  having 
been  of  the  confultation,  and  having  differed  in  opinion  from  all 
his  brethren,  and  from  Dr  Monro,  and  having  agreed  with  me — 
which  is  very  flattering  to  me.  I  can  vouch  for  the  fadls,  that  Dr 
Monro  was  there,  and  that  he  was  againft  me,  to  my  very  great 
mortification ;  for,  though  I  do  not  profefs  never  to  diflFer  in  opinion 
from  Dr  Monro,  yet  I  am  always  forry  when  it  happens  j  and  I  have 
the  vanity  to  think  that  it  happens  very  feldom.  But,  till  I  read  Mr 
Arrot's  paper,  I  never  knew,  nor  fufpe(5led^  that  Dr  Monro's  opi- 
nion had  fuch  weight  or  authority  with  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  to  make  them  implicitly  adopt  his  fenti- 
ments,  or  even  agree  with  one  another  on  any  one  point.  On  the 
contrary,  from  all  that  I  had  ever  feen  or  heard,  1  fliould  rather 
have  expelled  from  it  the  very  oppofite  efied. 
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Ais  Mr  Arrot  remembers  fo  well  that  curious  fcenc,  I  (hould  beg 
of  him,  the  firft  day  that  he  has  leifure,  to  ftep  in  to  Archer's 
Hall,  and  look  at  the  pidlure  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  (which  is 
an  excellent  copy  of  the  famous  piiSlure  by  Rubens  at  Hamilton), 
and  then  fay  whether  the  hkenefs  be  not  very  (hiking,  I  mean  par- 
ticularly the  Ukenefs  in  face  and  perfon  between  the  prophet  and 
the  patient ;  for  as  to  the  likenefTes  between  the  individual  lions 
and  certain  Surgeons  who  flouri(hed  here  at  the  time  of  that  con- 
fultation,  (fome  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I  fuppofe),  they  certainly 
are  much  kfs  perfe(5l«  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  of  a  quick 
eye,  and  fome  imagination,  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
fiognomies  and  cojiume  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  that 
time,  may  even  yet  find  out  fome  of  them,  and  give  to  feveral 
grim  members  of  that  tremendous  confultation  ^  a  local  habitation. 
•*  and  a  name,''  with  much  plaufibility  of  conjeiShire ;  it  being 
undcrflood  always  as  a  fixed  general  principle,  that  the  lioneiles^ 
who  have  no  mane,  reprelent  thfe  cropSy  while  the  male  lions,  with 
their  majeftic  manes,  very  properly  reprelent  the  graver  and  more 
awful  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  wore  long 
hair  or  great  wigs. 

It  happens,  however,  fomewhat  unaccountably,  that  while  we 
agree  perfedlly  as  to  the  general  fadls,  that  there  was  fiKh  a  con- 
fultation, and  with  fuch  a  rcfult  as  I  have  mentioned ;  nay,  while 
we  agree  as  to  fome  of  the  more  minute  particulars  of  it,  we  yet 
diflFer  materially  as  to  the  number  of  Surgeons  who  were  prefent. 
Mr  Arrot  fays,  that,  **  to  the  beft  of  his  recoUedion,  the  perfons 
*'  prefent  amoimted  to  twelve  or  fourteen."  To  the  beft  of  my 
remembrance  and  judgment,  I  fliould  rather  think  there  had  been 
twelve  or  fourteen  perfbns  between  the  door  and  the  middle  of  the 
room,  juft  oppofite  to  the  fire-place,  farther  than  which  I  did  not 
penetrate.     But  even  to  get  Tq  far  I  was  obliged  to  fqueeze  and 

ihuffle 
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fliuiHc  through  the  crowd ;  and  fo  far  as  I  could  fee^  by  faint 
caudle-light,  the  inner  part  of  the  room,  including  both  the  corner 
diredUy  oppofite,  and  the  one  diagonally  oppofite  to  the  door,  ap« 
peared  equally  crowded.  I  am  fure  there  were  feveral  faces  there 
the  names  of  which  I  did  not  know,  and  which  I  was  not  accuftomed 
to  fee  there,  and  probably  had  never  Icen  before.  Then  Mr  Arrot 
ihould  confider,  that  twelve  or  fourteen  perfbns  do  not  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  crowd,  and,  in  fa6l,  are  no  uncommon  number  in 
that  room.  Though  probably  I  have  not  been  quite  fo  often  as  he 
has  been  in  diat  confulting  room,  yet  I  am  fure  I  have  been  in  it 
more  than  two  thoufand  times,  often  enough,  I  prefume,  to  know 

« 

tolerably  well  what  is,  or  rather  what  was,  the  ufual  complement 
of  perfbns  in  it.  The  two  ordinary  phyficians,  with  each  his  clerk, 
the  clinical  profeflbr,  with  his  two  clerks,  the  apothecary  or  his 
affiflant,  or  perhaps  both,  attending  with  their  reports,  one  or  two, 
or  perhaps  more,  military  furgeons  (garrifon  or  regimental)  come 
to  enquire  about  their  men,  the  ordinary  furgeon,  and  his  affiftant, 
and  his  ckrk(or  houfe-furgeon),  and  a  fnug  little  confultation  of  only 
three  or  four  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  fuch  as 
ufed  often  to  afiemble,  without  any  particular  fummons,  juft  to 
confult  about  the  weather,  and  the  news,  medical  or  political,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  according  to  my  arithmetic,  make  fiilly  twelve 
or  fourteen  perfons ;  and  fuch  a  number,  I  dxink,  could  fcarce 
have  appeared  to  n^  any  way  extraordinary.  On  occafions  when 
a  confultation,  even  an  ordinary  one,  was  fummoned,  I  am  pretty 
fure  that  I  have  fecn  at  leaft  twelve  or  fourteen  Surgeons  in  the  con- 
fulting room,  ^Ad  that  this  was  not  at  all  extraordinary.  But  the 
confultation  in  queflion  was  called  as  a  very  extraordinary  one,  aa 
appears  by  Dr  Monro  having  been  fummoned  to  it,  and  by  its  being 
known  in  a  few  hours  to  fo  great  a  niunber  of  {Indents.  It  was  uur* 
derflood,  by  miflake,  in  confequence  of  fome  impropriety  of  ex- 
pr^ion  in  me  or  my  elerk^  to  be  a  confulution  on  a  moft  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary  and  urgent  cafe,  which  could  admit  of  no  delay,  as  ap- 
peared by  its  being  held  in  the  evening  by  candle-light ;  and  I 
believed  at  that  time,  and  am  ftill  very  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  all,  or  almoft  all,  who  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  confulting  room, 
and  all  who,  without  any  fuch  right,  had  intereft,  or  acquaintance, 
or  dexterity  enough  to  get  themfelyes  fqueezed  into  it,  were  there 
bodily  prefent. 

Thefe  things  I  mention  only  to  Ihow  that  there  waa  no  wilful 
exaggeration  or  mifreprefentation  in  the  account  which  I  gave  of 
that  adventure  ;  for  as  I  did  not  count  the  perfons  prefent,  and  doubt 
whether  I  could  have  counted  them,  I  can  have  no  pretenfions  to 
put  my  vague  notion  of  a  great  crowd  there  affembled,  in  competi- 
tion with  Mr  Arrot's  more  precile  eftimate  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
perfons  being  prefent. 

With  refpedl  to  my  general  argument  and  conclufion,  nay  even 
with  refpedl  to  that  individual  example  and  illuftration,  it  is  per- 
fedlly  indifferent  whether  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  twelve 
cuid  fourteen,  or  twelve  times  fourteen  perfons  prefent  at  that  me- 
morable confultation.  It  certainly  was  a  numerous  one  ;  the  refult 
of  it  was  "  a  very  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription ;''  and  the 
patient  died  accordingly. 

Mr  Arrot  mod  judicioufly  obferv.es,  "  I  fhould  account  it  very 
"  bad  logic  to  conclude,  that  majorities  muft  always  be  wrong, 
"  becaufe  I  have  fometimes  happened  to  be  in  a  minority."  This 
is  unqueftionably  right;  but  I  do  not  think  him  equally  right  or 
equally  fortunate  in  another  obfervation  or  maxim,  which  he  has  ex- 
preffed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  fame  fentence,  in  thefe  words  ; » 
**  I  am  fatisfied  that  in  the  multitude. of  counfel  there  is  wifdotn.^^ 
I  fhould  fcarc€  have  underflood  to  what  he  alluded,  if  I  had  not 
occafionally  heard  feveral  other  perfons  quote  the  fame  unlucky  max- 
im, and  moft  heretically  pretend  that  Solomon,  the  wifeft  of  men^ 
was  the  author  of  it.     But  he  was  too  wifp  a  man,  ^md^too  well  ac- 

"  * 
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4uainted  with  mankind,  and  with  the  folly  of  a  vaft  majority  of 
them,  ever  to  have  entertained  fuch  an  opinion. 

As  a  fmall  acknowledgment  for  the  kindnefs  which  Mr  Arrot 
has  ihewn  to  me,  1  ihall  beg  leave  to  fet  him  right  on  that  im- 
portant point.  I  do  not  mean  to  infinuate,  that  he  has  wilfully 
mifreprefented  the  text  of  fcripture,  in  order  to  favour  thofe  mul- 
titudinous and  ill-aflbrted  confultations  of  Surgeons  which  I  repro- 
bate, and  for  which  he  contends ;  nor  yet  that  he  has  prefump- 
tuoufly  endeavoured  to  improve  on  the  wifdom  of  Solomon.  •  But 
as  that  heterodox  reading  of  an  important  text  is  likely  to  have  very 
bad  confequences,  and,  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Mr  Arrot,  is  but 
too  common  among  many  well-meaning  people,  I  fufj^edl  that  their 
miftake  proceeds  from  their  being  all  provided  with  fome  erroneous 
edition  of  the  Bible,  probably  the  very  one  which  contained  the 
unlucky  commandment,  "  Thoujbah  commit  adultery,''  inllead  of 
the  genuine  reading,  "  Thou  flaalt  not  commit  adultery.''  That 
erroneous  edition  of  the  Bible,  I  believe,  was  publiihed  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  and  has  been  in  great  requeft  ever  fince,  efpecially 
among  people  of  faihion.  To  this  circumftance  Mr  Adddfon,  who 
certainly  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  fubjeft,  attributes  the  alarm- 
ing frequency  of  conjugal  infidelity  among  them  in  his  time ;  and 
therefore  exhorts  them  to  provide  themfelves  with  a  corredl  edition 
of  the  Bible,  as  I  naw  mod  earneftly  exhort  Mr  Arrot  to  do.  When 
he  has  provided  himielf  accordingly,  or  even  has  got  a  correct  edi- 
tion of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  may  be  had  feparately,  he 
may  read  the  latter  part  of  the  fixth  verfe  of  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter  of  them,  and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  Solomon's  maxim, 
of  the  truth  andjuflnefs  of  which  there  can  be  na  doubt,  was,  that 
"  In  the  multitude  oi  counfellors  there  v^fafdy^'' 

The  meaning  of  the  maxim  is  plain.  If  a  nvultitude  of  counfellors, 
or  the  majority  of  them,  fhall  chance  to  agree  in  what  is  right,  there 
is  fafety  to  all  coincerned ;  to  thofe  who  confult  together^,  and  te 
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thofe  about  whom  they  confult ;  and^  by  the  fe>urtefy  of  England^ 
and  of  mod  other  countries,  the  counfellors,  in  fuch  cafes,  though 
perhaps  very  undefervedly,  will  have  the  credit  of  wifdom.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  multitude  of  couniellors,  unanimoufly,  or 
by  a  majority,  go  wrong  in  their  advice,  which  is  always  poflible^ 
and  generally  probable,  forafmuch  as  wife  men  are  very  ieldom  the 
majority  of  any  multitude,  and  fools  are  always  the  mod  noiiy, 
mod  petulant,  and  mod  obdinate^  the  perfon  alR>ut  whom  they 
x:onfult  may  fee  to  himielf  as  he  bed  can  ;  all  his  counfellors,  at 
lead,  are  perfectly  fafe,  for  no  <me  of  them  can  reafonably  be 
blamed  or  puniftied  for  the  judgment  and  coxmfel  of  the  red. 

On  this  undeniable  principle,  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
Mr  Arrot  did  not  underdand,  when  a  General  has  no  domach  for 
fighting,  and  apprehends  fome  danger  of  being  caihiered  at  lead» 
if  not  fomething  worfe,  if  he  do  not  obey  his  orders,  he  calls  a 
council  of  war,  the  more  numerous  the  better.  The  multitude  of 
coimfellors,  of  courfe,  determines  unanimoufly  that  a  Hving  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion,  which,  being  the  opinion  of  Solomon,  is 
probably  a  wife  one ;  but  be  it  wife  or  foolifh,  the  General  and  his 
multitude  of  counfellors  are  jud  as  fafe  as  if  they  had  been  dining 
fvith  my  Lord  Mayor,  or  dancing  at  court. 

Our  Sovereign  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  an  him* 
dred  privy  counfellors,  of  whofe  wifdom  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
There  is  alfo  perfe<5l  fafety  in  that  nxmiber  of  counfellors ;  for  in 
general  he  confults  with  very  few  of  them,  perhaps  fix  or  feven  at 
the  utmod ;  and  when  a  greater  number  of  them  is  confulted,  it 
is  underdood  to  be  done,  not  for  the  fake  of  greater  wifdom,  but 
purely  for  the  fake  of  that  greater  fafety  which  nothing  but  a  mul-* 
tirade  of  counfellors  can  infure. 

The  only  King,  or  I  believe  I  may  fay  the  only  perfon.  King  or 
Subjedl,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  who  contrived  to  find  not  only  fafety 
but  very  folid  advantage  to  Jumfelf  in  a  multitude  of  couniellors,  and 

alfb 
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alfb  uniform  wifdom  in  them,  was  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of 
Pruffia*  He  was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  though  not  juft 
a  lecond  Solomon,  certainly  a  very  wife  prince  ;  as  plainly  appeared 
by  the  way  in  which  he  feledled  his  privy  counfellors,  and  by  the 
ufe  which  he  made  of  them.  It  is  faid  he  had  more  privy  counfel- 
lors (Confeillers  d'Etat)  than  any  Sovereign  in  Europe,  perhaps 
more  than  all  of  them  put  together :  ^t  lead  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
he  had  not ;  for  he  made  every  body  that  chofe  one  of  his  privy 
counfellors  ;  I  mean,  every  body  that  chofe  to  pay  for  it ;  and  he 
took  care  that  no  body  Ihould  have  that  honour  without  paying 
fwingingly  for  it.  Of  courfe,  he  had  complete  evidence  of  the  vafl 
wifdom,  and  the  perfedl  equality  of  wifdom,  of  all  his  privy  covm- 
fellors  ;  and  as  to  his  own  fafety  among  f\ich  a  multitude  of  coun- 
fellors, in  addition  to  that  fecurity  which  refulted  from  their  uni- 
form wifdom,  he  took  a  ftill  more  decifive  precaution ;  he  never 
confulted  any  of  them,  fo  that  it  was  literally  impoflible  for  them 
to  do  him  any  harm.  But  he  had  their  money,  which  was  juft  what 
he  wanted ;  and  they  had  otium  cum  dignitate^  which  was  all  that  they 
wanted,  or  that  they  were  fit  for ;  fo  every  body  was  pleafed. 
Then,  one  evident  advantage  of  this  admirable  fyftem  was,  that 
five  hundred  of  the  greateft  blockheads  that  ever  Germany  pro- 
duced would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  juft  as  well,  and  been  really 
as  good  privy  counfellors  to  him,  as  five  hundred  of  the  greateft 
ftatefmen  and  orators  that  ever  puzzled  their  brains,  or  ftrained 
their  throats,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weftminfter  Hall. 

Solomon  himfelf,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  fuch  a  King,  and  fuch  a 
privy  council,  would  have  acknowledged  for  once  that  there  was 
fomething  new  under  the  fun ;  and  that,  in  one  cafe  at  leaft,  in 
the  multitude  of  counfellors  there  was  wifdom,  as  well  as  fafety. 

If  all  the  hoft  of  Surgeons  that  Edinburgh,  or  Scotland,  or  Europe 
contains,  were  ambitious  of  the  honourable  title  of  Surgeons  to  this 
Infirmary,  and  were  to  wife  and  liberal  as  to  pay  but  ten  guineas 
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each  for  their  patents,  and  were  difcreet  enough  to  be  content 
with  the  honour,  and  not  to  infift  on  coming  there  to  conlult,  and 
debate,  and  harangue,  and  difpute,  and  operate,  and  criticife  ;  and 
were  humane  enough  not  to  infin:  on  doing  mifchief  where  they 
could  do  no  good,  and  to  leave  the  bufinefs  to  a  few  of  their  num- 
ber, felecfled  by  the  Managers  for  that  purpofe ;  they  fhould  all 
have  my  hearty  vote  for  being  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
from  the  day  of  their  baptifm  to  that  of  their  death.  But  as  long 
as  they  all,  young  and  old,  wife  and  foolifli,  drunk  and  fober, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  infifl:  upon  attending,  each  in  his  turn, 
to  have  his  cut,  and  all  to  join  in  confultation,  and  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  to  be  taken  by  tale  not  by  weight,  (numerandi  non  poriderandi ) ^ 
and  while  the  Managers  individually  could  not  without  horror 
think  of  fuch  a  tremendous  multitude  of  counfellors  for  themfelves 
and  their  families,  I  muft  continue  to  think  that  the  Managers  can 
have  no  excufe,  and  are  really  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truft,  if  they 
do  not  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  avert  fo  horrible 
a  calamity  from  the  fick  poor  who  are  entrufted  to  their  care. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Frederick  the  Great  would  with  lefs  fear 
have  led  his  troops  in  perfon  to  the  attack  in  twenty  pitched  battles, 
than  he  would  have  trufted  his  royal  perfon  to  a  confultation  of 
Irwenty,  or  even  twelve  or  fourteen  Surgeons.  I  doubt  whether 
Solomon  himfelf  would  have  had  courage  to  venture  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  multitude  of  fuch  counfellors.  Though  he  was  not  fo  great -a 
foldier,  he  was  a  bolder  man  than  Frederick,  as  appears  by  his 
having  ventured  on  feven  hundred  wives,  while  Frederick  would 
fcarce  venture  on  one  ;  and  I  muft  own  I  regard  Solomon's  condudl 
in  that  refpecfl:  as  a  proof  rather  of  his  high  courage  than  of  his  fu- 
perior  wifdom.  But  no  body  furely  ever  heard  of  his  having  en- 
trufted his  perfon  to  a  confultation  of  even  the  feventieth  part  of 
feven  hundred  Surgeons  j  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  could  have  enter- 
tained fuch  an  irrational  thought,  evea  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 
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If  ever  fuch  a  multitude  of  terrible  counfcUors  was  affembled  about 
him,  I  ftiould  think  it  muft  have  been  done,  without  his  knowledge, 
by  one  of  his  wives,  who  being  tired  of  the  feven  hundredth  part  of 
a  hufband,  had  tried  that  expedient,  a  very  fair  and  promifing  one  I 
muft  confefs,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

To  Mr  Arrot's  unlucky  miftake  about  that  important  text  which 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illuftrate,  not  to  any  male- 
volent intention  towards  my  honoured  preceptor  and  colleague,  I 
muft  attribute  his  ftrange  violation  of  the  genuine  maxim  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  unwarrantable,  perhaps  even  injurious  freedom,  that 
he  has  ufed  with  the  name  of  Dr  Monro.  I  knew,  as  well  as  Mr 
Arrot  did,  that  Dr  Monro  was  of  that  confultation,  and  that  he  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  me ;  but  I  never  fhould  have  dreamed  of 
mentioning  thefe  things.  It  is  contrary  to  the  very  fpirit  and  pur- 
pofe  of  a  confultation  to  make  any  individual  anfwerable  for  tlie  re- 
fiilt  of  it,  as  in  this  cafe  he  has  moft  unjuftifiably,  I  mean  without 
neceflity  and  without  excufe,  done  with  refpedl  to  Dr  Monro. 

What  Dr  Monro  may  fay  to  it  I  know  not :  probably  little  or 
nothing.  But  I  know  well  what  Dr  Cullen  would  have  faid  if 
it  had  happened  to  him ;  at  Jeaft  what  he  ufed  to  fay  when  things 
went  wrong,  as,  for  inftance,  when  a  medicine  came  up  that  Ihould 
have  gone  down,  or  a  patient  grew  worfe  when  he  fhould  have 
grown  better,  or  died  when  he  ihould  have  recovered,  and,  when 
the  novices  wondered  and  lamented,  or  pretended  to  wonder  and 
lament :  on  fuch  occafions,  Dr  Cullen,  firm  as  Cato,  contented  him- 
felf  with  faying,  "  Have  we  not  ften  Pbarfalia  ?" 

Since  the  name  of  Dr  Monro  has  thus,  by  Mr  Arrot,  been  men- 
tioned in  this  difcufTion,  unncceflarily  and  improperly  as  I  think,  it 
is  right  to  fay  explicitly,  that  though  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  him  in  that  cafe,  and  perhaps  have  done  fo  in  a  few, 
I  truft  a  very  few,  others  ;  yet  if  I  were  myfclf  dangcroufly  ill,  I 
fliould  be  happy  to  have  his  profcfTional  afTiftancc,  in  preference  to 
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that  of  any  Phyfician  in  the  world  ;  of  which,  I  believe,  he  has 
had  complete  evidence  long  ago.  If  there  was  any  peculiar  difl5- 
culty  hx  my  cafe,  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  have  a  confultation  of 
two  or  three  Dodlors  Monro,  if  fo  many  could  be  found,  but  not 
one  more,  if  they  were  more  plenty  than  Herrings.    A  confultation 

* 

of  thirty  or  forty,  nay  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Dodlors  Monro,  would 
be  too  great  happihefs  for  me,  even  if  I  had  the  Plague.  One  fuch 
Dodlor,  I  am  fure,  would  pay  all  poflible  attention  to  the  cafe  of  his 
patient,  and  probably  would  do  for  him  all  that  could  be  dgne  ; 
but  if  he  was  at  a  lofs  what  to  do,  or  diftruftcd  his  own  judgment 
with  refpedl  to  the  employing  of  a  precarious  or  dangerous  remedy, 
the  advice  and  afliftance  of  one  or  two  other  fuch  Dodlors  would  be 
all  that  he  or  his  patient  could  wifh,  with  a  view  either  to  confirm  his 
opinion  if  it  was  right,  or  correcfl  it  if  it  was  wrong.  And  two  or  ' 
three  fuch  men  might  reafbnably  be  expcdled  to  attend  faidifully 
to  the  (late  of  their  patient,  to  be  warmly  interefted  in  his  welfare^ 
and  even  to  think  themfelves  refponfible  for  the  management  of  him. 
But  none  of  thefe  things  can  rationally  be  expedled  in  a  great 
aflembly  or  confultation,  even  of  fuch  men.  Then  I  am  fure  that 
Dr  Monro  is  too  wife  and  good  a  man  ever  to  difpute  or  quarrel 
with  himfelf ;  and  I  Ihould  expedl  even  that  two  or  three  fuch  men 
in  confultation  might  agree  like  brethren.  I  do  not  know  fo  well 
what  might  happen  in  a  congregation  of  forty  fuch  men,  efpecially 
if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  united  in  one  corporation  of  Phy- 
ficiaBs  or  Surgeons,  and,  of  courfe,  were  made  rivals  for  fame  and 
fortune,  perhaps  obliged  to  flrive  and  fcramble  for  their  daily  bread  ; 
and  I  know  well  what  certainly  would  happen  in  a  promifcuous 
alTembly  of  forty  ordinary  men,  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  of  whom 
probably  thirty  taken  together  might  not  have  the  thirtieth  part  of 
Dr  Monro's  knowledge,  underflanding,  and  worth*';  while  yet  each 
of  the  thirty  might  be  perfedly  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  equally 
convinced  of  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  knavery  of  the  ma- 
jority 
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jority  of  his  brethren,  and  all  of  them  exafperated  to  the  iitmoft 
by  implacable  corporation  and  profeflional  difputes. 

Whenever  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  permit  or  appoint  for 
4  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  fuch  numerous  and  ill-aflbrted  con- 
fultations,  as  neither  the  rich  and  great,  who  can  well  aflFord  to 
have  whatever  is  beft  for  them  ;  nor  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  who^ 
without  expence,  may  have  in  that  refpedl  whatever  they  wifh  ;  nor 
they,  if  fick  themfelves,  would  chufe  to  have,  or  could  think  of 
without  horror,  they  may  be  fure  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 

The  well  known  maxim  of  a  Grecian  fage  is  fairly  applicable  on 
this  as  on  every  occafion :  We  ought  not  to  feek  what  is  greateff^ 
not  even  in  rank  or  fortune,  but  what  is  beft ;  what  is  moft 
fuitable  to  us.  If  a  wife  and  good  man  had  occafion  to  be  clothed 
himfelf,  or  charitably  to  clothe  a  poor  man,  he  would  hardly  think 
of  calling  a  confultation  of  a  great  multitude  of  Tailors  j  and  ftill 
lefs,  I  prefume,  would  he  defire  a  whole  Royal  College  of  Tailors  to 
co-operate  in  making,  either  for  himfelf  or  for  the  poor  man,  the 
largeft  pair  of  breeches  that  they  could  contrive  to  make  by  their 
united  labours.  On  many  occafions,  fo  vaft  a  pair  of  breeches 
would  be  worfe  than  none ;  and,  on  all  occafions,  the  breeches 
that  fitted  tfeem  beft,  would  be  the  beft  for  thofe  who  had  occafion 
to  wear  them* 


REMARKS  on  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwtr  for  the  Junior  Members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  to  my  Memorial ;  for 
which  Anfwer  he  received  the  Thanks  of  that  Royal  College^ 

SCARCE  had  I  written  one  half  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
on  Mr  Arrot's  Remarks,  when  I  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  (and  a 
very  great  pleafure  it  was  to  me,  far  greater  even  than  what  1  had 
juft  before  received  from  perufing  Mr  John  Bell's  moft  admirable 
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and  inimitable  pamphlet)  that  he  had  received,  as  I  am  fure  he  well 
deferved,  the  folemn  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for 
that  ineflimable  work.  Ineftimable  it  really  was  to  me ;  for  it  was 
all  that  I  wanted  or  wifhed,  and  much  more  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pefted  from  any  Member  of  that  learned  College,  to  confirm  and 
illuftrate,  to  the  full  convidlion  of  the  Managers  and  of  the  public, 
every  thing  that  I  had  urged  in  my  Memorial.  It  was  much  more 
acceptable,  and  more  valuable  to  me,  than  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  my- 
felf,  or  than  a  Diploma  of  Honorary  Member,  unanimoufly  confer- 
red on  me  by  that  Royal  College,  would  have  been.  It  was  in- 
finitely better  for  my  purpofe,  than  any  thing  that  I  could  have 
imagined,  or  would  have  written,  if  fuch  things  had  been  fug- 
gefted  to  me  by  men  of  fuperior  genius ;  and  if  Mr  John  Bell  had 
put  his  own  pen  into  my  hand,  and  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  brethren,  had  defired  me  to  write  whatever  I  pleafed  as  an  an- 
fwer  for  them  to  my  argument. 

To  Mr  John  Bell,  perfonally  and  privately,  I  have  already  exprefled 
my  gratitude  for  the  entertainment  and  edification  which  his  work 
has  afforded  me.  And  I  now  publicly  and  formally  beg  that  he,  and 
all  his  brethren  who  firft  employed  him  to  write  that  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  and  who  have  now,  by  their  folemn  vote  of  thanks  to 
him,  fanftioned  it,  and  adopted  it  as  their  own,  will  accept  my 
mofl  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  honour  and  favour  which 
they  have  thus  done  me,  and  of  which  I  fliall  now  endeavour  to 
prove  myfelf  not  altogether  unworthy. 

They  muft  not  conlider  thefe  expreflions  of  gratitude  on  my  part 
as  mere  words  of  courfe,  and  idle  compliments  ;  nor  mufl  they  refer 
them  entirely  to  the  obvious  principle,  mofl  happily  and  empha- 
tically exprcffed  by  a  popular  writer,  "  That  there  are  men  whofe 
^  praife  is  fatire,  and  whofe  approbation  is  infamy:*'  The  fevereft 
cenfures  of  fuch  men,  of  courfe,  mufl  be  more  than  praife,  and 
tlieir  foulefl  reproaches  the  mofl  unequivocal  and  honourable  tefli- 
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moiiials  that  they  can  beftow,  and  juft  as  much  to  be  defircd  as 
laudarl  a  laudato  viro. 

Even  in  this  view,  their  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell,  implying 
that  they  approved,  adopted,  and  fandlioned  the  fentiments  expref^ 
fed  in  his  pamphlet,  with  refpedl  to  me  and  my  Memorial,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  me.  But  many  other  con- 
fiderations,  flill  more  weighty,  contributed,  along  with  that  one, 
to  enhance  its  value  in  my  fight.  Juil  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  hardly 
negotiable  on  the  credit  of  the  drawer,  when  covered  by  proper 
indorfements,  becomes  as  good  and  current  as  if  it  were  payable  to 
the  Sterling  Abraham  Newland. 

If  no  fuch  public  and  honourable  teftimony  of  their  approbation, 
efteem,  and  concurrent  fentiments,  had  been  bellowed  by  them  on 
Mr  John  Bell,  and  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial  j  ftill  worfe,  if  they 
individually  had  all  difavowed  it,  as  what  they  never  thought,  and 
had  never  employed  him  to  write  for  them,  which  at  one  time  I 
had  reafon  to  fear  would  have  been  the  cafe,  I  fliould  have  been 
placed  in  a  very  unpleafant  and  embarraffing  fituation.  There  are 
many  things  in  it  of  which  I  earneftly  wilhed  to  take  notice,  and  to 
avail  myfelf,  becaufe  they  appeared  to  me  admirably  fuited  to  fcrve 
the  caufe  which  I  had  efpoufed ;  but  I  could  not,  without  forfeiting 
the  efteem  and  confidence  of  the  Managers,  and  the  good  opinion 
of  my  beft  friends,  have  made  any  remarks  on  fuch  a  work,  which 
fo  many  of  them  had  declared  to  me  neither  required  nor  deferved 
any  notice  from  me. 

I  Ihould  foon  have  been  told  that  I  was  an  arrant  Quixote,  attack- 
ing a  harmlefs  Windmill  by  miftake  for  a  terrible  Giant.  There 
would  have  been  no  end  to  the  jokes  and  farcafins  that  I  mull  have  - 
brought  on  myfelf.  But  now  that  the  enemy,  for  want  (I  prefume) 
both  of  Generals  and  Engineers,  has  placed  his  whole  force  in  that 
windmill,  a  moft  unmilitary  and  untenable  poft  I  fliould  think,  and 
from,  that  poft  has  vaUantly  attacked  me  on  my  ftrongcft  fide,  it 
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cannot  furely  be  thought  Quixotifm  in  me  to  take  a  view  at  Icaft 
of  his  entrenchments  and  batteries,  and  to  confider  the  plan  and 
manner  of  his  defperatc  attack. 

To  be  attacked  on  one's  ftrongeft  fide,  juft  in  the  place  and  in 
the  manner  that  one  would  wilh,  is  a  wonderful  and  almoft  unex- 
ampled piece  of  good  fortune.  Any  perfon  who  fliall  fairly  con- 
fider it  in  this  point  of  view,  will  probably  have  fome  notion  of 
the  pleafure  I  felt  in  reading  Mr  John  BelFs  pamphlet,  and  the  ftill 
greater  pleafure  which  I  felt  when  I  heard  that  he  had  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  that  work.  If  not, 
let  fuch  a  perfon  confider  what  joy  it  would  give  to  every  friend  of 
his  country,  to  hear  that  the  King  of  Spain  and  all  his  fubjedls  had 
marched  in  a  mafs  to  attack  Gibraltar  by  fea  and  land ;  or  that  the 
Firft  Conful  of  France  and  all  his  myrmidons  had  fairly  embarked 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  failed  to  fight  the  Channel  fleet  and 
invade  England,  and  he  will  underftand  pei?fe(flly  the  kind  of  plea- 
fure to  which  I  allude.  Even  in  thefe  hard  times,  John  Bull 
himfelf  would  rejoice  to  be  fo  attacked  by  his  worft  enemies. 
Ruined  as  he  is  by  the  war,  drowned  in  debt,  pillaged  with  taxes, 
opprefled  with  grievances,  pining  (as  ufiial)  with  apprehenfions, 
tormented  all  day  by  excifemen,  haunted  all  night  by  fchedules  of 
income-tax  longer  than  his  rent-roll,  befet  on  all  hands,  devoured 
by  his  fervants,  threatened  by  his  foes,  bullied  by  his  friends  ;  a  hoft 
of  democrats  and  reformers,  armed  with  pamphlets,  pikes,  daggers, 
and  guillotines,  in  his  front ;  myriads  of  volunteer  infantry,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  in  his  rear ;  vail  clouds  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  fword 
in  hand,  ready  to  charge  him  on  his  right ;  mountains  of  volunteer 
artillery,  with  lighted  portfires,  juft  ready  to  open  on  his  left ; 
growling  at  the  fcarcity  of  belly-timber ;  not  half  relifliing  the 
proclamation,  and*  the  economy  of  eatables  which  it  recommends  ; 
making  cndlcfs  wry  faces  at  the  nice  pickled  herrings  which  his  fifter 
Plg  fends  him  up  twice  a- week,  juft  by  way  of  a  whet ;  quite  des- 
perate 
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perate  at  the  rigid  economy  of  malt,  and  the  fliameful  wafte  of 
river-water,  which  are  now  pradlifed  by  the  brewers  j  feeing  no 
profpedl  of  any  thing  before  him  in  this  world  but  death  and  taxes, 
and  doubtful  which  to  take  firft ;  even  in  the  midfl  of  all  his  cala- 
mities, John  Bull  would  chearfuUy  put  his  hand  once  more  in 
his  almofl  empty  pocket,  and  pay  t'other  fifty  millions,  juft  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  reading  a  Gazette  Extraordinary,  containing  the  ac- 
count of  thofe  two  attacks.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr  John  Bell,  and 
the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  him  for  it, 
were  fuch  an  attack,  and  fuch  a  Gazette  to  me.  Without  metaphor 
or  fimile,  I  think  it  may  be  well  underftood,  that  to  find  Mr  John 
Bell  employing  againft  me  and  my  Memorial,  ^nd  the  majority  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  approving,  and,  by  their  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  formally  fandlioning  and  adopting  as  their  own,  ar- 
guments which  fcarce  needed  refutation,  affertions  which  certainly 
required  no  contradidlion,  and  reproaches  the  mod  virulent,  but 
withal  hurtful  and  difhonourable  only  to  their  authors,  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  me.  Such  condudl,  in  the  firft  place,  was 
very  fufficient  proof  that  they  could  find  nothing  better,  or  more  to 
the  purpofe,  to  fay  againft  me  and  my  argument ;  fo  that  in  this 
refpedl  it  was  a  kind  of  confirmation,  really  of  more  force  than  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  of  the  validity  of  all  that  I  had  advanced. 
But,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  completely  removed  thofe  reftraints 
which,  from  confiderations  of  delicacy  to  them  individually,  and 
to  their  College  as  a  body  corporate,  I  had  impofed  on  myfclf,  in 
ftating,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  public,  fome  of  the  many  ftrong 
reafons  that  the  Managers  had  for  wiftiing  to  get  rid  of  that  cruel 
contradl  which  gave  indifcriminately  to  every  Member  of  tlie  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  the  right  of  attending  by  rotation  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  It  not  only 'gave  me  liberty,  but  ftrongly  required  of 
me,  to  ftate  to  the  public  at  large  fome  more  of  the  evils  ncceflarily 
refulting  from  that  cruel  lyftem,  and  well  known  by  experience  to 
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the  Managers,  and  to  the  Surgeons,  but  which  I  trufted  it  would 
have  been  unneceffary  to  have  made  more  generally  known. 

Still,  however,  in  addition  to  the  facred  reftraints  of  truth  and 
juftice,  I  hold  myfelf  bound  in  honour,  and  in  duty,  as  a  Manager 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  while  I  reprobate  that  fordid  bargain 
which  our  predeceffors  made  with  the  Surgeons,  and  give  ftrong 
additional  reafons  for  putting  an  end  to  the  cruel  fyftem  which  has 
refulted  from  it,  as  I  trull  will  foon  be  done,  not  to  Hate  any  mi- 
nute particulars,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  point  out  any  living  in- 
dividuals as  blameable,  or  hurt  their  fame  and  fortune  ;  and  not 
to  ftate  even  the  general  cafe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  all, 
and  their  profeflion,  and  the  Hofpital  itfelf,  objedls  of  horror  to  the 
public.  This  they  have  attempted,  in  my  opinion  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence,  to  do  with  refpedl  to  the  Chnical  Profeflbrs,  and 
their  pradlice  and  ledlures.  But  I  confider  the  condudl  of  Mr  John 
Bell  and  the  Surgeons,  on  this  point,  as  an  example  only,  not  as 
a  pattern. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  warn  them  all,  as  I  did  Mr  John  Bell, 
privately  and  perfonally,  before  his  anfwer  to  my  Memorial  was 
written,  that  if  they  be  not  very  cautious,  they  may  foon  and  ef- 
fedlually  fruflrate  my  purpofe  in  that  kind  of  referve.  Many  of 
them  muft  already  know,  and  all  of  them,  if  they  choofe  to  take 
the  trouble  to  enquire,  may  foon  learn,  from  unqueftionable  au- 
thority, to  what  occurrences,  and  confequently  to  what  individual 
Surgeons,  J  allude.  If  they  will  not  keep  the  fecret  as  they  ought 
to  do,  I  cannot  help  it ;  nor  do  I  care ;  let  them  fee  to  the  confe* 
quences.  Their  indifcretion  will  not  injure  any  man  of  merit 
among  them,  nor  will  it  weaken,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  greatly 
confirm  and  illuftrate,  my  argument :  and  if  fome  of  them  fhall 
fall  into  the  pit  which  themfelves  have  dug,  I  fhall  foon  be 
comforted.     Nee  lex  ulla  jujlior  eji^  quam  neeis  arttficem  arte  perire 
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It  is  impoflible  that  I  fliould  have  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
their  Profeflion ;  it  is  impoflible  that  I  fhould  bear  any  ill-will  to 
their  College  in  its  corporate  capacity  ;  it  is  mod  certain  that  I  bear 
not  the  fmalleft  ill-will  to  any  individual  among  them  ;  there  is  not 
one  of  them  whom  I  fhould  not  be  very  forry  to  hurl  in  perfon,  fame, 
or  fortune.  But  to  their  hateful  bargain  w^th  the  Managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  in  1738, — to  their  promifcuous  attendance  and 
multitudinous  confultations  in  it, — and  to  the  arguments  or  decla- 
mation by  which  they  flill  contend  for  that  bargain,  and  that 
mode  of  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  I  will  give  no  quarter. 

It  was  not,  however,  purely  on  the  felfifh  principle  of  perfonal 
gratification  to  myfelf,  nor  yet  from  the  confideration  of  the  great 
fervice  which  it  could  not  fail  to  do  to  my  caufe,  that  I  had  fuch 
pleafure  in  hearing  of  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  to  Mr  John  Bell :  it  was  very  much  on  his  account ;  for 
till  I  heard  of  that  well-judged  and  well-merited  vote  of  thanks, 
"  (Happy  who  thus  have  power  to  give,  who  thus  with  honour  can 
"  receive),''  I  had  reafon  to  fear  that  Mr  John  Bell  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  moft  diflrefling,  and  not  a  very  creditable  fituation, 
which,  out  of  the  regard  I  bear  to  him,  I  fliould  have  been  heartily 
forry  for. 

From  the  folemn  refolution,  and  formal  r,equefl  of  the  Junior 
Members  (that  is  to  fay,  of  fame  of  the  Junior  Members)  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  Mr  John  Bell,  which  he  has  very 
judicioufly  printed,  and  prefixed  to  his  Pamphlet,  it  is  plain  that 
he  was  employed  by  them  to  write  an  anfwer  to  my  Memorial.  It 
is  plain  alfo  that  he  wrote  fuch  an  anfwer  at  their  requefl.  But  it 
is  not  quite  fo  plain  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  his  own  circular 
letter  to  them,  which  he  has  alfo  printed  and  prefixed  to  his  Pamph- 
let. In  that  letter,  which  is  a  pretty  long  one,  there  are  fomc 
things  hard  to  be  underftood  ;  and  many  things  which,  without  a 
key,  or  at  leaft  a  good  commentary,  cannot  be  underftood  at  all. 
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Ttallhus  ex  adyto  diSlis  Cumaa  Sibylla 
Horrcndas  canit  ambages^  antroque  remugit^ 
Obfcuris  vera  involvens :  ea  frana  furentt 
Concutity  et  Jltmulos  fub  peElore  vertit  Apollo. 

Indeed  the  only  thing  which  can  be  clearly  underftood  or  in- 
ferred from  that  letter  is,  that  the  Pamphlet  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
written  by  Mr  John  Bell,  had  not  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  was  adlually  printed  without  the 
fandlion,  perhaps  contrary  to  the  '^ilhes,  even  of  that  party  of  the 
College  in  whofe  behalf  it  had  been  written.  But  I  had  no  occa- 
fion  to  rely  on  fuch  inferences  from  the  obfcure  hints  and  verbofe 
ambiguous  expreffions  of  that  Sibylline  letter.  Several  days  before 
I  ever  heard  of  it,  which  indeed  was  not  till  after  the  pamphlet  fub- 
joined  to  it  had  been  publifhed,  I  was  informed  that  feveral  of 
that  party  of  the  Surgeons  who  oppofed  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpital  for  which  I  contend,  had  dis- 
claimed all  fhare  or  concern  in  Mr  John  BelFs  paullo  pojl  futurum 
prodiidlion,  of  which  it  was  generally  underftood  that  he  was  adhially 
in  hard  labour  :  and  two  or  three  days  after  he  was  fafely  delivered 
of  it,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  formal  meflage,  from  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  his  partifans,  afTuring  me  that  he,  the  gentle- 
man who  fent  me  the  meflage,  had  no  concern  in  the  Pamphlet. 

On  confidering  the  various  intimations  of  this  kind,  which,  either 
diredlly  or  indiredlly,  I  received  foon  before  and  foon  after  his 
Pamphlet  appeared,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  his  partifans  were  re- 
folved  to  difavow  Mr  John  Bell's  Pamphlet,  juft  out  of  fpite  to  me, 
in  order  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleafure  and  the  advantage  which  they 
forefaw  Imuft  have,  if  they  fandlioned  it  and  adopted  it  as  their 
own.  For  I  could  not  fuppofe  that  fo  fliort  a  time  as  had  elapfed 
between  the  publication  of  my  Memorial,  and  that  of  his  anfwer 
to  it,  Ihould  have  diflblved  the  friendfhip  of  fuch  men,  a  friend- 

fliip 
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{hip  founded  on  the  mod  perfedl  confidence^  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  one  another's  talents  and  virtues. 

I  thought  it  poffible  alfo  that  fome  of  them,  little  acquainted 
with  fine  writing,  and  ftill  lefs  with  that  exquifite  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  which  is  generally  pradlifed  by  lawyers,  to  the  great  aflonilh- 
ment  of  their  fimple  clients,  had  not  perceived  the  plan  and  drift  of 
his  elaborate  work,  nor  confequently  underftood  the  merit  of  it ;  or 
relifhed  the  joke,  which  he  intended  to  pracflife  on  me. 

They  probably  expecfled,  in  pure  fimpHcity  of  heart,  when  he 
imdertook  to  anfwer  my  Memorial  for  them,  that  he  was  gravely 
to  proceed  at  once  to  refute  the  arguments  which  I  had  urged  ;  jufl 
as  a  common  barber  would  in  a  trice  take  off  the  moft  briftly  beard 
that  could  come  under  his  razor.  But  in  this,  fuppofing  that  it 
could  have  been  done  eafily  and  without,  delay,  there  would  have 
been  no  merit,  and  no  joke  at  all. 

Mr  John  Bell  is  a  man  of  too  great  genius,  and  underflands  too 
well  what  he  owes  to  himfelf  and  to  his  employers,  as  well  as  what 
the  public  expecfls  of  him,  ever  to  have  thought  of  proceeding  in  fo 
mechanical  and  vulgar  a  manner  on  this  grand  occafion,  the  fincfl 
opportunity  he  evet*  had,  or  ever  could  expedl  or  wifh  to  have,  of 
difplaying  to  the  bell  advantage  his  fuperior  talents  as  an  ope- 
rator. 

I  foon  difcovered  what  kind  of  operation  he  intended  to  perform 
on  me  j  for  I  once  heard  of  its  being  fuccefsf  ully  performed  on  a 
fimple  traveller,  who  having  great  occafion  to  be  trimmed,  fent  for 
the  barber  of  a  village  where  he  chanced  to  flop.  The  knight  of 
the  razor  foon  made  his  appearance,  and,  with  the  hand  of  a 
mafler,  in  a  trice  prepared  a  mountain  of  foaming  fuds  whiter  than 
Alpine  fnows  ;  then,  with  mofl  perfevering  diligence,  lathered  his 
patient's  face  as  completely  as  the  vifage  of  Don  Quixote  was  la- 
thered by  the  fair  Altifidora ;  then  unfolded  his  fhining  blade,,  and 
flrapped  it  well,  with  many  a  flourifh  j  and  at  lafl  applied  it  fo  ef- 

fedlually, 
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fe(Shially,  that  in  a  few  ftconds  he  (craped  off  all  the  fkin,-  leaving 
every  hair  on  the  chin  of  the  ill-fated  traveller  as  long  and  ftrong 
as  it  was  before.  This  is  juflly  confidered  as  the  very  pink  and 
perfetiflion  of  mafterly  fhaving,  and,  when  well  performed,  never 
fails  to  excite  the  aftonifhment  of  the  patient,  and  the  admiration 
and  applaufe  of  every  beholden  Mr  John  Bell,  to  do  him  juftice, 
has  not  fpared  his  lather,- nor  his  labour,  nor  his  flouriflies,  and,  if 
his  razor  had  had  any  edge  at  all,  I  fhould  certainly  have  been  made 
a  perfedl  raw  head  and  bloody  bones,  my  beard  only,  like  an  im- 
penetrable abbatis  or  cbevaux  de  fri%e^  remaining  untouched,  and 
as  formidable  as  ever.  It  might  have  been  left  purpofely  to  the 
care  of  fome  vulgar  operator,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  more  fub- 
lime  parts  of  his  profeffion,  and  was  fit  only  for  fuch  drudgery. 

But,  tn  magnis  voluijfefat  eji :  as  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  command 
fuccefs,  we  muft  be  content  with  deferving  it.  This  the  partifans 
of  Mr  John  Bell  feem  at  laft,  though  fomewhat  late,  to  have  dis- 
covered and  felt.  Though  I  cannot  compliment  them  on  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  their  condudl,  I  muft  own  they  have  done  him  juftice. 
To  have  with-held  their  thanks  and  praifes  would  have  been  unjuft, 
unkind,  and  ungrateful  in  the  higheft  degree,  after  employing  him 
in  fo  ungracious  and  unprofitable  a  work.  Firft  to  have  ufed  him 
as  they  fay  a  monkey  does  a  cat's  paw  in  roafting  chefnuts,  and 
then  to  have  driven  him  out,  like  a  fcape-goat,  into  the  wilderncfs, 
loaded  with  the  fins,  and  followed  by  the  curfes  of  a  whole 
people,  would  have  been  a  fpecimen  of  human  nature  worfe  than 
any  we  have  yet  feen,  not  excepting  even  the  condudl  of  MeflC 
Kennedy  and  Co.  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh,  more  than  fixty  years  ago.  But  now,  by  their  juft 
and  candid  behaviour  to  Mr  John  Bell,  in  voting  their  thanks  and 
praifes  for  his  work,  perfecl  efteem,  and  confidence,  and  friend- 
fliip,  are  preferved  among  them :  and  long  may  they  continue. 

Felices 
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Felices  ter  et  ampUus 
^os  irrupta  tenet  copula :  nee  malts 

Divulfus  querimoniis ^ 
Suprema  citius  folvet  amor  die. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  mention,  in  juftice  to  Mr  John  Bell,  that  he 
appears  in  this  caufe  not  only  rather  as  an  advocate  than  as  a  party, 
but  even  as  an  advocate  againft  his  better  judgment,  and  almoft 
againll  his  confcience.  I  mean,  that  the  fentiments  which  he  has 
exprefled  fo  fully  and  vehemently  with  refpedl  to  me,  and  with  re- 
Ipedl  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  a  body,  are  diametrically 
oppofite  to  thofe  which  he  entertained,  and  had  openly  avowed,  and 
ftrongly  exprefled^  a  fhort  time  before ;  and,  with  refpedl  to  my- 
felf,  a  fhort  time  after  alfo,  nay  even  at  the  time,  and  in  the  very 
a(5l  of  writing  that  violent  Philippic  againft  me,  which  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  call  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial 

Of  the  laft  of  thefe  affertions  any  perfon  who  has  got  a  copy  of 
his  Pamphlet  may  have  complete  proof  in  a  moment.  Such  a  perfon, 
on  perufing  it,  will  perceive,  that  after  reviling  me  for  more  than 
an  hundred  pages  of  fmall  print,  royal  odlavo,  in  a  ftyle  equal  or 
fuperior  to  any  clapper-clawing  that  ever  was  performed  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  after  reproaching  me  with  every  thing 
that  is  bad,  ignorance,  falfehood,  malevolence,  cruelty,  hypocrify  ; 
after  reprefenting  me  as  an  imdutiful,  unnatural,  degenerate  fon, 
and  an  unworthy,  ungrateful  fcholar,  who  endeavoured,  by  the 
fouleft  means,  to  blaft  the  charadler  of  my  deceafed  inftrudlor  and 
colleague,  Mr  John  Bell  gravely  declares,  (page  lo,  fedl.  3.) 

**  It  is  time  for  us  to  fay,  in  favour  of  one  whofe  conduct  we 
"  cannot  but  defpife,  that  though  he  may  have  a  light  and  giddy 
**  head,  we  are  fure  he  has  an  honeft  heart."  Then  he  proceeds 
for  full  forty  pages  more  reviling  me  as  bitterly  as  he  had  done  in 
the  firft  hundred  pages  of  his  Pamphlet* 

It 
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It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  any  man  expreffing  his  own  real 
fentiments  Ihould  have,  fallen  into  fuch  extravagant  inconfiftencies 
and  contradi(5lions.  No  man  who  knows  what  an  honeft  heart  is,  can 
believe  that  I  have  fuch  a  heart,  (which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  he  is  fure 
of),  and  at  the  fame  time  believe  me  to  be  fuch  a  honible  monfter 
as  he  reprefents  me.  What  then  mud  we  conceive  his  real  opinion 
of  me  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  that  Philippic 
againft  me  ?  for  at  prcfent  I  am  not  difpofed  to  admit  that  he  lite- 
rally does  not  know  what  an  honeft  heart  is,  though  very  probably, 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  he  may  never  once  have  thought 
of  it. 

It  feems  to  me  moft  probable  that  his  own  opinion  of  me  at  that 
time  was  juft  the  fame  that  it  had  been  before,  and  was  immediately 
after,  as  moft  amply  exprefled  by  himfelf,  when  he  was  free  from 
every  reftraint,  and  not  adling  either  as  the  leader,  or  the  advocate, 
or  the  tool  of  a  party. 

To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  laft  twenty  years  of  my  life, 
no  one  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  nor  all  of  them 
put  together,  have  faid  fo  niany  kind  and  flattering  things  to  me, 
and  of  me,  as  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid. 

My  library  is  adorned  with  copies  of  his  books  on  anatomy  and 

furgery,  fpendidly  bound,  prefented  to  me  by  the  author,  anrj^^jpi- 

^ 

ther  bearing  infcriptions,  or  accompanied  by  letters  exprefling  his  " 
efteem  and  refpeft  for  me.  He  has  done  me  the  honour  to  men- 
tion me  in  the  moft  flattering  manner  in  one  of  his  immortal  works, 
to  which  his  name  is  not  prefixed,  but  which,  I  believe,  he  never 
difavowed,  and  now,  if  I  underftand  him  right,  fairly  acknow-* 
ledges  as  his  own  ;  indeed,  from  its  inveterate  family-likenefs,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  its  parentage.  I  have  had  the  pleafure  of 
hearing,  on  many  occafions,  from  feveral  different  perfons,  that 
he  fpoke  of  me  viva  voce  in  the  fame  favourable  manner.  In  Ihort, 
without  vanity,  I  believe  that  few  men,  if  any,  of  my  profeflion, 

or 
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or  of  any  profeflion,  had  the  good  fortune  to  poflefs  a  larger  fliare 
of  his  efteem  an^  good-will  than  my felf ;  and  I  doubt  much  whe- 
ther any  perfon  ever  yet  enjoyed  that  good  fortune  nearly  fo  long 
as  I  have  done. 

Even  juft  after  my  Memorial  was  dillributed,  and  before  Mr 
John  Bell  had  been  tempted  by  the  Foe  of  mankind  to  "  follow  a 
"  multitude  to  do  evil,"  he  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me  a 
very  long  card  on  the  fubjedl  of  my  Memorial,  expreiling  fenti- 
ments,  and  an  avowed  refolution  with  refpedl  to  his  future  condu(5l 
in  the  bufinefs,  which  I  thought,  and  ftill  think,  do  him  very  great 
credit.  Accordingly,  in  my  anfwer  to  that  card,  I  endeavoured 
with  all  my  might  to  confirm  thofe  good  fentiments  in  him ;  and  as 
I  perceived,  from  fome  hints  in  his  card,  that  there  was  a  riik  of 
my  Paper  being  mifunderftood  or  mifreprefented,  I  took  much 
painis  to  obviate  all  fuch  miftakes,  real  or  pretended,  with  refpedl 
to  it.  I  am  fure  I  faid  much  more  than  enough  to  have  convinced 
him,  or  any  perfon  not  abfolutely  determined  not  to  be  convinced, 
(which  is  always  the  cafe  with  party-men),  that  my  Memorial  was 
a  perfe(5lly  harmlefs  and  benevolent  work,  written  in  the  difcharge 
of  my  public  duty  and  truft. 

But  I  think  it  beft  to  let  our  correfpondence  fpeak  for  itfeLf. 
Part  of  his  fliare  of  it  does  him  very  great  honour,  by  fliewing 
what  his  own  fentiments  and  intentions  were  ;  and  the  other  part 
of  his  fliare  of  it  fliews  how  hd  was  prevailed  on  to  change  thoie  juft 
fentiments,  and  depart  from  his  original  good  refolution.  My 
fliare  of  the  correfpondence  will  at  leaft  fliew  what  pains  I  took  to 
keep  him  or  to  fet  him  right,  and  to  prevent  fuch  an  explofion 
a«  we  have  lately  feen. 


N^l 
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N^I. 


Mr  Bell  prefents  compliments  to  Dr  Gregory;  has  received 
an  addrefs  from  Dr  Gregory  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, on  a  fubjecfl  in  which  it  would  be  afFcdlation  in  Mr  Bell  to 
fay  he  had  not  a  very  particular  intereft. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Mr  Bell  heard  of  this  Addrefs,  he 
refolved  to  take   no  felfifh  ftep  which  might  interrupt  any  chari- 

X  table  purpofe,  or  give  trouble  to  a  fet  of  gentlemen  who  have  now 
to  condudl  a  bufinefs  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate,  where  the 
moft  fuperficial  obferver  may  forefee  a  contention  of  interefts  and 
paffions  very  afHidling  to  the  Managers,  who,  when  a  queftion  of 
this  nature  is  brought  before  them,  mufl  decide.  Mr  Bell  from 
the  firft  refolved  to  wait  the  deciJdon  of  the  Managers,  which  he 

X  has  no  doubt  will  be  honourable  and  impartial,  tending  only  to  tlie 
public  good. 

On  every  occafion  of  this  nature,  a  man  who  is  unavoidably  in- 
terefted  mufl  feel  a  degree  of  uneafinefs  till  he  have  refolved  what 
line  of  condudl  to  parfue.  Mr  Bell  has  refledled  on  this  fubjedl  of 
debate  with  no  fmall  anxiety,  and  finds  reafon  to  be  contented  with 

X  the  refolution  he  at  firit  formed,  and  to  abide  by  it,  as  mofl  modefl 
and  becoming  a  gentleman,  and  as  efpecially  proper  in  a  profeflional 
man,  who  fhould  feek  promotion  and  fuccefs  in  the  world  rather 

X  by  his  honefl  diligence  and  private  labours,  than  by  cabal  and  fb- 
licitation.    In  this  refolved  flate  of  mind,  he  was  naturally  furprifed, 

X  and  fomewhat  offended,  to  hear  it  reported  that  he  was  expecfled  to 
anfwer  Dr  Gregory's  Memorial;  and  it  is  to  explain  his  fentiments^ 
on  this  fubjedl  that  he  troubles  Dr  Gregory  with  this  long  card. 

Mr  Bell  has  not  opened  this  Addrefs.     He  cannot  fuppofe  it  pof^ 
uble  for  Dr  Gregory  to  mix  any  private  confiderations  with  a  public 
queflion  fo  important  as  this  j  and  Mr  Bell  is  permaded,  that  what- 
ever 
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ever  Dr  Gregory  may  have  faid  of  the  condudl  of  one  particular 
department  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  he  will  never  forfake  fo  far  the 
dignity  of  his  ftation  as  to  fay  any  thing  infulting  to  the  profeffion, 
or  dangerous  to  any  individual.  Such  things  could  never  enter  into 
a  Memorial  addreffed  by  a  man  of  talents  to  a  refpedlable  and  pub- 
lic body.  Mr  Bell  having  no  perfonal  fear,  can  the  more  freely  fay 
to  Dr  Gregory,  that,  from  his  former  condudl,  Mr  Bell  has  reafon 
to  expe(5l  every  thing  liberal,  fair,  and  honourable. 

Mr  Bell  takes  this  opportmiity  of  affuring  Dr  Gregory,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  reports  of  idle  or  bufy  people,  he  can  imagine 
no  poflible  motive,  on  his  part,  for  anfwering  a  Memorial  which  X 
has  in  view  an  objedl  fo  charitable  and  praife- worthy  as  that  of  con- 
dudling  to  the  bell  advantage  the  only  Hofpital  in  this  great  city. 
Nothing  could  engage  Mr  Bell  in  any  public  difpute,  nor  be  an 
apology  to  himfelf  for  writing  any  pamphlet  or  memorial,  except 
the  fincere  hope  of  being  ufeful,  or  the  neceflary  duty  of  felf-defence.  X 
And  if  it  were  poffible  that,  in  regard  to  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  his  public  duties  there,  he  were  forced  to 
reply  to  any  public  charge,  it  muft  be  of  a  nature  which  would  in-  X 
volve  his  reputation,  and  very  exiftence  as  a  profeflional  man.  But 
Dr  Gregory  is  too  fenfible  of  all  this  to  do  any  thing  ungenerous  ; 
and  Mr  Bell  is  too  ferioufly  impreffed  with  the  ferious  confequences 
of  any  fuch  imputation,  either  to  difregard  the  Hightefl  accufation, 
or  to  enter  unpremeditately  or  rafhly  upon  a  public  vindication. 
The  ftep  which  is  to  give  a  colour  to  a  man's  future  life  and  reputa- 
tion, which  is  to  enlarge  or  take  away  his  opportunities  of  being 
ufeful  in  his  public  profeffion^  may  well  admit  of  deliberate  reflec- 
tion. 

Mr  Bell  will  not  pay  Dr  Gregory  fo  poor  a  compliment  as  to  ne- 
gledl  reading  what  he  is  pleafed  to  publifh ;  but,  without  being 
wanting  in  every  proper  and  decent  attention  to  his  charadler,  fta- 
tion, and  future  expedlations  in  life,  he  will  wait  compofedly  the     X 

£  2  iflue 
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X  iffue  of  this  bufinefs,  by  which  alone  the  defign  of  this  Addrefs 
can  be  judged  of.  If  Dr  Gregory  have  in  this  bufinefs  nothing  but 
the  interefts  of  humanity  in  view,  his  Memorial  will  contain  in  it 

X      nothing  of  partiality  or  party-fpirit,  and  it  muft  carry  along  with  it 
the  approbation  of  every  good  and  well-difpofed  man. 
N''  9,  George  s  Street. 


NML 


Lanerkj  T^hurf day  Evenings  ij\th  Augufl  1800. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  gone  from  Edinburgh  before  your  card  came  to  my 
houfe.  It  was  fent  after  me.  It  is  fo  interefling  to  me,  and  in 
my  opinion  fo  honourable  to  yourfelf,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to 
anfwer  it  fully,  and  in  the  way  that  I  think  will  be  mod  com- 
pletely fatisfa(5lory  to  you  and  all  your  profeflional  brethren.  This 
has  infenfibly  led  me  into  fome  pretty  long  difcuflions,  fo  that  my 
letter,  begun  four  days  ago  at  Dumfries  Houfe,  is  not  yet  finiftied, 
though  in  my  clumfy  hand- writing  it  looks  already  almofllike  a  little 
Memorial.  I  muft  be  back  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  or  Monday 
morning  at  fartheft ;  then,  or  fooner,  if  I  can  get  it  finiflied  fooner^ 
my  letter  fhall  wait  on  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  give  you  this  in- 
timation, that  you  may  not  fuppofe,  from  my  delay  in  anfwering 
your  card,  that  I  am  infenfible  or  unworthy  of  thofe  expreflions  of 
efteenx  which  it  contains,  or  of  the  confidence  which  you  have  had 
the  goodnefs  to  put  in  me. 

I  have  much  pleafure  in  thinking  that  a  great  part  of  my  letter 
muft  already  be  anticipated  by  your  own  perufal  of  my  Memorial  ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  you  muft  have  found  it  juft  the  reverfe  of 
what  you  had  heard  furmifed  with  refpedl  to  any  fuppofed  infulta 

on 
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on  your  profeiOion.     But  I  can  eafily  guefs  how  an  imperfedl  or 
fuperficial  reading  of  it  may  have  led  to  that  miftake. 
I  am  your  obliged  and  moft  obedient  fervant^ 

J.  Gregory, 
To  Mr  yobn  Bellj  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh. 


N^  III. 

Mr  Bell  prefents  compliments  to  Dr  Gregory ;  has  received 
the  Dodlor's  card,  and  alfo  the  papers  which  he  had  the  politenefs 
to  promife,  and  the  good  humour  to  defcribe  as  a  little  Memorial. 

No  one  would  be  more  happy  than  Mr  Bell  to  allow  Dr  Gregory 
all  poiiible  applaufe  for  the  humane  motives  which  firft  difpofed 
him  to  enter  upon  this  bufinefs,  and  for  his  generous  intentions  all 
along;  but,  moft  unhappily,  Dr  Gregory  has,  in  the  fervour  of 
compofition,  or  in  the  hurry  of  important  duties,  partly  facri- 
ficed  to  this  important  objedl,  faid  many  .things  which  the  Do<5lor'a 
natural  candour  will  incline  him  to  acknowledge  are  unjuftly  fevere, 
and  far  from  being  ufeful  to  his  caufe. 

The  young  Surgeons,  in  danger  of  being  excluded  from  thofe 
duties  which  they  believed  they  were  employed  in  performing  with 
humanity,  diligence,  and  at  leaft  the  ordinary  degree  of  fkill,  and 
finding  in  Dr  Gregory's  Memorial  nothing  of  that  refpedl  or  deli- 
cacy which  their  common  profeilion  and  th-e  infeparahle  chara(Eler 
of  gentlemen  entitled  them  to  expedl,  have  refolved  to  anfwer  Dr 
Gregory's  Memorial,  and  have  requefted  Mr  Bell  to  take  his  fliare  X 
in  the  labour. 

Mr  Bell  would  think  himfelf  very  unworthy  of  the  honourable 
fervice  they  have  afligned  him,  of  conveying  their  fentiments  to  the     X 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  if  he  did  not  partake  of  their 
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feelings.  Yet  he  hopes  to  perform  his  appointed  tafk  with  that 
delicacy  towards  Dr  Gregory  and  his  profeffion  which,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  was  quite  forgotten  when  Surgery  and  Surgeons-  were 
made  the  public  jeft  of  every  light  head  and  unfeeling  heart;  and 
X  with  that  ferioufnefs  alfo  which  becomes  young  men  anxious  about 
their  profeflional  reputation,  and  appealing  to  a  body  of  men  fo 
refpedlable  and  difinterefted  as  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary. But  Dr  Gregory  knows  how  to  make  allowance  for  what- 
ever expreflions  may  chance  to  be  ufed  in  a  pamphlet,  not  of  ag- 
greflion,  nor  of  recrimination  even,  but  of  reply  merely.  Perfonal 
invedlive  is  by  no  means  the  moft  perfuafive  manner  of  writing,  it 
is  a  thriftlefs  trade,  "  C'eft  un  mechant  metier  que  celui  de 
''  medire." 

This  arrangement,  which  has  taken  place  fince  Dr  Gregory  left 
town,  Mr  Bell  would  be  forry  to  have  him  a  moment  unacquainted 
with.  And,  without  the  rudenefs  of  returning  the  papers  defigned 
for  Mr  Bell  as  a  private  gentleman,  he;  hopes  Dr  Gregory  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  refledl  on  the  peculiar  deUcacies  of  his  fituation,  and 
will  judge  for  him,  whether  it  were  at  all  proper  that  he  Ihould  touch 
the  feals  of  thofe  papers.  He  is  forry  that  he  fhould  have  even  a 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  reading  any  papers  which  Dr  Gregory 
kas  been  fo  condefcending  as  to  write  on  the  occafion. 
N^  9.  George^ s  Street^  Tuefday  Evening. 


N^IV. 

St  Andreivs  Square ^  Wednefday  Mornings  20th  Auguft  1 8oo, 
Dear  Sir, 
I  LOSE  not  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fecond 
very  polite  card 
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I  am  very  fenfible  of  the  liberality  and  delicacy  of  your  condu<fl 
to  me,  in  offering  to  return  me  the  papers  which  I  fent  you  yefter- 
day  without  touching  the  feals  of  them ;  but  you  muft  be  equally 
fenfible,  that  for  me  to  accept  that  very  handfome  offer  on  your  part 
would  be  altogether  wrong.  It  would  expofe  me  to  the  mofl:  unfa- 
vourable fufpicions ;  fuch  as  I  cannot  chufe  to  incur,  even  though 
knowing  them  to  be  unjuft,  I  cannot  fear  them. 

I  think  it  right  to  preclude  even  the  poflibility  of  fuch  fufpicions  ; 
the  more  fo  as  I  underftand,  from  fome  hints  which  you  kindly 
gave  me  in  your  former  card,  that  fome  doubts  were  entertained 
about  the  propriety  of  my  condudl,  and  even  fome  fufpicions  of 
the  purity  of  my  motives  in  printing  the  Memorial  which  you  have 
feen. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  papers,  which  at  prefent  you  have  in  your 
poffeflion  with  the  feals  unbroken,  but  what  you  have  a  right  ta 
know,  and  what  I  fhbuld  wifli  you  to  know,  even  though  you  are 
now  to  be  my  opponent  inftead  of  my  friend  and  ally,  as,  from 
your  former  card,  I  hoped  to  have  found  you.  But  I  do  not  blame 
you  for  changing  your  mind.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  feeond 
thoughts  are  beft ;  I  hope  yours  will  be  fo.  I  am  furc  I  fhall  have 
much  pleafurc  and  edification  in  reading  any  anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial which  is  written  wholly  or  partly  by  you. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  written  papers  which  you  received  yef- 

terday  but  what  you  are  welcome  to  Ihew  to  any  of  your  friends 

or  profellional  brethren,  efpecially  now  that  they  have  refolved  to 

anfwer  my  printed  paper.     I  Ihould  even  wiih  you  to  Ihew  my 

written  paper  to  them  all.     There  are  fome  things  in  it  which  it 

may  be  of  real  confequence  to  them  to  know,  even  witk  a  view  to 

anfwer  my  Memorial.     But  obferve,  thofe  papers  were  written 

haftily  and  by  ftarts,  chiefly  at  inns  on  my  return  to  Edinburgh ; 

and  that  you  have  them  as  they  were  fir  (I  written,  with  all,  or 

almoft  all  their  errors  and  inaccuracies  on  their  head  j  they  were 
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written  witli  the  negligence  and  freedom  of  one  gentleman  writing 
privately  and  confidentially  to  another ;  fo  I  proteft  againft  all  re- 
marks on  grammatical  or  verbal  inaccuracies,  words  wanting,  or 
twice  written,  or  mifplaced  or  mit-fpelled,  &c.  As  to  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  is  written,  you  and  your  friends  are  moft  heartily 
welcome  to  ufe  all  manner  of  freedom ;  jull  as  much  as  with  my 
printed  paper. 

Though  we  are  now  to  be  opponents,  1  fee  no  reafon  why  we 
fhould  be  enemies  ;  may  I  therefore  beg  a  favour  of  you  and  your 
brethren  ?  If  you  have  no  good  reafon  to  the  contrary,  I  wifh  you 
would  print  your  anfwer  in  quarto,  and  of  the  fame  fize  with  my 
Memorial,  that  they  may  be  conveniently  bound  up  together  j  and 
if  ever  I  have  occafion  to  reply  to  you,  I  fhall  do  the  fame. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory. 


Mr  John  Bell's  obliging  offer  offending  me  back  my  papers  with 
the  feal  untouched  would  have  completely  fruftrated  my  purpofe  in 
writing  them ;  and  if  I  had  accepted  his  oflFer,  it  would  not  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe  for  which  he  made  it.  The  papers  in  que- 
ftion,  being  too  bulky  to  ht  folded^  were  rolled  up,  and  the  cover  of 
the  roll,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  was  fealed  at  the  fide 
only ;  fo  that  the  inclofed  papers  might  eafily  have  been  taken  out 
at  either  end  of  the  cover,  and  might  have  been  read  by  fifty 
people,  and  might  have  been  replaced  ///  Jiatu  quo^  without  ever 
touching  the  feal. 

Of  the  copy  of  that  letter  which  I  have  kept,  but  a  very  fmall 
part  was  written  by  my felf ;  the  whole  of  it  was  written  very 
haflily ;  and  no  part  of  it  was  compared  with  the  original.  On 
reading  it  over,  with  a  view  to  print  it,  I  find  that  feveral  words  are 
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a  wanting,  others  mifplaced,  and  others  miftaken.  Thefe  accidental 
errors  I  have  endeavoured  to  corredl  in  printing  it,  to  the  beft 
of  my  remembrance.  If  there  be,  in  the  following  copy  of  it,  any 
deviation  from  the  original  in  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Bell,  it  is  not 
intended,  and  it  can  be  of  no  confequence. 


N^V. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  employ  the  firft  hour  I  could  command  to  anfwer  your  very 
interefting  card.  I  truft  you  know  already  that  1  was  gone  out 
of  town  before  you  fent  it  to  my  houfe.  If  I  had  been  at  home 
when  it  came  to  my  houfe  I  Ihould  have  anfwered  it  imme- 
diately, and  fliould  have  loft  no  time  in  communicating  it  to  the 
fcveral  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  to  whom  I  am  fure  it 
will  give,  as  it  has  given  to  me,  very  great  pleafure.  I  fhall  not 
fidl  to  communicate  it  to  them  as  foon  as  I  return  to  Edinburgh, 
which,  unlefs  I  am  prevented  by  fome  unforcfeen  accident,  will  be 
in  a  week  from  this  time. 

This,  independently  of  the  gratification  which  I  know  it  will  be 
to  all  of  them,  I  ihould  think  it  my  duty  to  do  in  juftice  to  you. 
I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  been  the  firft  to  exprefs  fo  openly 
and  fo  ftrongly  thofe  juft  and  liberal  fentiments  which  your  card  to 
me  contains,  and  which  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  do  you  veiy 
great  credit. 

Do  not  fuppofe  from  this  that  I  am  furprifed  at  your  acting  wifely 
and  honourably  on  this  occafion,  or  that  I  expelled  you  to  have 
adled  otherwife.  You  will  have  feen  before  this  time,  by  my  Me- 
morial itfelf,  that  I  had  little  or  no  apprehenfion  of  meeting  with 
any  diflFerent  fentiments  or  conducSl  from  any  individual  of  your 
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College.  My  fears  were  limited  to  the  chance,  and  that  a  very 
fmall  one,  of  your  College  as  a  body-corporate  adling  on  principles 
very  different  from  thofe  which  any  gentleman  ading  for  himfelf 
perfonally  could  avow,  or  even  be  fuppofed  to  entertain. 

I  am  fenfible  that  it  was  not  altogether  civil  in  me,  or  reipedtful 
to  your  College,  to  ftate  fuch  a  fuppofition  with  refpedl  to  its  con- 
duct even  in  its  corporate  capacity.  But  none  of  you  individually, 
nor  your  College  in  general,  can  ferioufly  take  amifs  my  condudl  in 
that  refpedl,  if  you  but  do  me  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  the  unfa- 
vourable fuppofition  to  which  I  allude  was  effential  to  my  argument, 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  believed,  but  only  to  be  ftated  and  confider- 
ed  ;  that  I  ftated  it  with  the  greateft  diffidence,  and  with  a  proper 
apology  for  the  liberty  I  took  ;  and  further,  if  you  confider  that 
thofe  very  illiberal  fentiments  which  I  could  not  believe  any  of 
you  entertained  at  prefent,  had  been  entertained  and  avowed  as  the 
principles  of  adlion  of  many  of  your  College  little  more  than  fixty 
years  ago ;  and  as  I  have  ftrong  reafbn  to  fufpedl  much  more  lately^ 
when,  for  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  together,  the  mode  of  atten- 
dance of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary  was  a  fubjedl  of  keen  con- 
teft  between  your  College  and  the  Managers. 

I  am  fure  you  will  have  great  pleafure  in  obferving  the  contraft 
between  the  liberal  and  honourable  fentiments  fo  well  expreffed  in 
your  card  to  me,  and  thofe  fo  much  the  oppofite  of  them,  that  I  can 
find  no  decent  words  to  exprefs  them,  which  you  fee  avowed  in  the 
Surgeons  Memorial  of  1737.  I  prefume  that  wonderful  produdlion 
was  as  new,  and  if  not  too  diigufting,  would  be  as  entertaining  to 
you  as  I  have  hitherto  found  it  to  all  your  brethren  with  whom  I 
have  converfed  about  it. — ^I  prefume^  for,  not  having  feen  the  par- 
ticulars in  our  minutes,  I  cannot  pronounce  with  certainty,  that 
you  will  have  equal  pleafure,  and  equal  caufe  for  honeft  pride  and 
felf-approbation,  when  you  compare  the  fentiments  expreffed  in 
your  card  to  me,  with  thofe  which  influenced  the  Surgeons  in  * 
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their  long  conteft  with  the  Managers  between  thirty  and  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  particulars  of  which  you  will  find  in  the  minutes  of 
your  own  College. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  at  firft,  and  efpecially  before  you  read  my 
paper,  you  fhould  think,  that  ^^  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver  may 
**  forefee  a  contention  of  interefts  and  pafiions  very  afflidling  to  the 
"  Managers."  I  confefs  I  thought  fo  myfelf  at  firft :  but  on  con- 
fidering  the  fubjedl  more  deeply,  I  found  ftrong  reafons  to  hope  more 
favourably  of  the  refult  of  the  difcuflion  ;  as,  I  truft,  you  will  do 
very  foon.  Certainly  your  card  to  me  has  greatly  ftrengthened 
thefe  hopes. 

As  you  have  dealt  fo  liberally  and  fo  frankly  with  me  on  this 
fubjedl,  I  fhall  be  as  frank  with  you,  and  tell  you  plainly  my  view 
of  it,  and  my  reafons  for  thinking  that  your  own  very  honourable 
condudl,  and  thofe  fentiments  which  you  have  exprefled  in  your 
card  to  me,  will  have  a  great  and  happy  influence  in  the  bufinefs. 
You  will,  I  hope,  in  the  firft  place,  excufe  me  when  I  take  the  liber- 
ty to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  think  you  fufficiently  cool  or  impartial 
to  judge  fairly  what  the  fentiments  and  condudl  of  many  of  your 
profeflional  brethren  will  be  on  this  occafion :  I  mean,  of  thofe  elpe^ 
cially  from  whom  you  have  differed  in  profeflional  and  corporation 
difputes. 

Of  the  particulars  and  even  the  fubjedls  of  thefe  difputes,  I  know 
little  or  nothing,  and  I  do  not  wifti  to  know  any  thing ;  for  I  am  not 
qualified  to  judge  of  them,  and  1  have  no  right  and  no  wifli  to  inter- 
fere in  them.  But  I  have  fo  often  heard  that  there  are  many  keen 
difputes  in  your  College,  and  that  you  take  a  very  a<5live  part  in 
them,  that  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  either  of  thefe  fadls.  On  the 
fame  general  and  vague  authority^  (if  fuch  it  may  be  called),  I  un- 
derftand  that  you,  by  your  talents  and  adlivity,  have  acquired  a 
great  afcendancy  among  your  profeflional  brethren,  and  are  re- 
garded as  the  great  leader  of  one  party  among  them. 
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'  You  may  judge  how  ftridlly  I  have  adhered  to  my  avowed  prin- 
ciple, never  to  meddle  with  any  of  your  profcflional  or  corporation 
difputes,  when  I  alTure  you  mofl  folemnly,  that  I  do  not  know,  nor 
can  I  guefs,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  oppofite  party  in  your  College. 
As  little  do  I  know  who  and  who  are  together  on  either  fide,  or 
what  are  the  fubjedls  of  your  contentions.  Thefe  are  things  into 
which  I  never  enquired,  and  of  which  I  never  chanced  to  be  in- 
formed. But,  without  any  information,  I  can  eafily  judge  with 
confidence,  that  it  is  not  of  your  own  friends  and  adherents  that  you 
expedt  fentiments  and  condudl  qviite  different  from  your  own,  and 
juft  the  reverfe  of  what  you  judge  to  be  mod  wife,  liberal,  and 
honourable.  You  cannot  think  your  own  friends  fuch  knaves  and 
fools.  Then  you  may  reafonably  expedl  that  your  own  arguments, 
and  even  your  example,  will  have  great  weight  with  them.  It  muft 
be  from  the  oppofite  party  in  your  College  that  you  expedl  fuch  irra- 
tional and  illiberal  condudl. 

In  this  refpedl,  I  hope  and  truft  you  do  them  injuftice.  It  is 
natural,  and  almoft  unavoidable,  for  a  perfon  keenly  engaged  in 
difputes,  to  think  too  unfavourably  of  the  underftaading  and 
morals  of  his  adverfaries.  A  perfon  totally  unintereftcd  ia  fuch 
diiputes,  will  not  readily  fall  into  the  fame  error,  and  certainly  he 
can  have  no  excufe  for  doing  fo.  For  example,  if  your  adverfaries 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  told  me  that  you  and  your  friends 
tvere  fuch  a  parcel  of  knaves,  and  fools,  and  Shylocks,  that  you 
would  pay  no  regard  to  any  rational,  hberal,  or  honourable  cou/- 
fiderations,  but  would  each  infill  on  cutting  his  pound  of  flefh 
from  the  breaft  of  fome  miferable  patient  whom  the  bargain  with 
the  Managers  had  made  th€  debtor  of  your  College,  I  could  not 
have  believed  them ;  nor  probably  fhould  I  have  met  with  aay 
credit,  either  in  point  of  underftanding  or  veracity,  if  I  had  pro- 
fejQ[ed  to  believe  thenu 
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You  muft  excufe  me,  therefore,  when  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  I 
can  as  little  admit,  or  expedl  any  credit  if  I  fliould  pretend  to  admit, 
your  fuppofition  with  refpedl  to  fome  of  your  profeffional  brethren, 
and  that  diftrefling  conflict  of  paffions  and  interefts  which  you 
dread. 

It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  in  fo  numerous  a  body  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  all  the  individuals  fliall  be  of  the  fame  charadler, 
or  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  underftanding  and  knowledge.  This 
obvious  confideration  is  of  itfelf  a  conclufive  argument  againft 
their  promifcuous  attendance  and  confultations  in  the  Infirmary. 
From  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  perfons,  and  tranf- 
a<5lions,.  totally  unknown  to  me,  you  may  have  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  feveral  of  your  profeffional  brethren  are  very  diflFerent 
from  you  in  point  of  charadler,  and  much  inferior  to  you  in  un-  • 
derflanding  and  knowledge.  But  I  can  fcarce  think  you  entitled 
to  deem  fo  meanly  of  any  of  them,  as  to  fuppofe  that  they  will  adl 
differently  from  you  on  this  interefling  occafion  ;  or  attempt  to 
make  any  kind  of  contefl  with  the  Managers,,  inflead  of  leaving 
the  bufinefs  to  their  confideraticMi,  and  abiding  by  their  decifion, 
as  you  very  wifely  and  honourably  have  refolved  to  do. 

I  muft  repeat  what  I  have  faid  in  my  Memorial^  that  nothing  lefe 
than  a6lual  experience  of  the  fadl  can  ever  make  me  believe  fuch 
fentiments  and  fuch  condudl  pojfible.  When  probably  a  great  ma- 
jority of  your  College,  and  certainly  many  individuals  of  it,  highly 
refpedlable  for  their  character,  their  talents,  and  their  knowledge, 
think  and  adl  as  you  do,  can  any  of  your  brethren  be  fuch  block- 
heads, as  not  to  perceive  at  once  what  the  confequences  of  the  op- 
pofite  condudl  on  their  part  mull  be  to  themfelves,  in  public  efli- 
mation,  that  is,  in  fame  and  fortune,  for  the  refl  of  their  li ves>  ? 
Their  condudl  and  fentiments  mufl  foon  be  publicly  known ;  for 
thofe  who  aded  differently  neither  would  nor  could  keep  them, 
fecreu  ' 
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The  public  at  large  cannot  judge  properly  of  the  minutta  oi  our 
profeflional  difputes,  and  has  fo  often  been  plagued  and  furfeited 
with  them^  as  generally  to  regard  them  with  contempt  and  dif- 
guft :  fometimes  with  perfe(5l  abhorrence.  But  the  fame  public 
can  judge  eafily  and  infallibly,  on  the  principles  of  common  fenfe 
and  common  honefty,  nvho  adl  wifely,  liberally,  and  honourably, 
and  who  adl  felfifhly,  fordidly,  and  unfeelingly,  on  the  general  point 
at  prefent  in  queftion.  Would  any  of  your  brethren  wifh  to  fee  a 
diftindlion  eftablifhed  among  the  Members  of  your  College  into 
the  Gentlemen  and  the  Shylocks  \  Would  any  of  them  like  to  be 
clafled  with  the  Shylocks,  and  to  fare  accordingly  for  the  reft  of 
his  life  ?  If  you  think  fo  unfavourably  of  any  of  them  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  either  they  do  not  fee  this  confequence,  or  feeing  it  plainly 
would  difregard  it,  I  wifh  you  would  fairly  try  the  experiment  on 
them,  and  afk  them  the  queftion ;  the  more  publicly  the  better. 
Gall  their  attention  to  the  correfponding  occurrence  in  the 
College  of  Phyficians  fifty  years  ago.  Afk  them  what  they  would 
have  thought,  or  what  they  fuppofe  the  public  would  have 
thought  of  our  Royal  College,  if  we  had  difputed  the  point  with  the 
Managers,  and  infifted  on  our  right,  as  unqueflionably  eftablifh- 
ed by  the  charter  of  the  Infirmary  ?  Our  College,  to  its  very  great 
honour,  was  tmanimous  and  cheerful  on  that  occafion.  But  if  the 
cafe  had  been  otherwife,  if  it  had  been  carried  only  by  a  fmall  majo- 
rity, what  would  your  brethren  think,  or  what  would  the  public 
'  have  thought,  of  the  minority  of  the  Phyficians  ?  Nay,  if  thofe 
who  were  for  contefling  the  point  with  the  Managers  had  proved 
the  majority  in  our  College,  and  had  fucceeded  in  their  conteft 
with  the  Managers,  what  would  the  public  have  thought  of  them 
and  their  difgraceful  vidlory  ?  Whatever  you,  or  your  profeflional 
brethren,  or  the  pubUc,  would  have  thought  of  fuch  Phyficians,  we 
Phyficians,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpofe  on  this  occafion,  the 
public  too,  muft  infajlibly  think  of  any  Surgeons  who  at  prefent 
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{hftll  adl,  as  I  have  for  the  fake  of  argument  and  ilhiftrationy/^/^/^^^ 
fome  of  the  Phyficiansr  to  have  done. 

I  prefume  I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  but  if  you  pleafe,  you 
may  point  it  out  to  any  of  your  own  brethren  who  you  think  do 
not  perceive  it,  that  they  coUedtively,  and  chiefly  the  moll  emi- 
nent and  bell  employed  of  them,  can  do  nothing  fo  much  for  the 
pecuniary  intereft  of  the  Phyficians,  as  to  engage  in  fuch  a  con- 
flidl  of  intereils  and  pafHons  with  the  Managers  as  you  dread,  and 
very  wifely,  as  well  as  honourably,  have  refolved  to  decline.  What- 
ever degrades  them,  either  colle<Slively  or  individually,  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  public,  mud  tend  greatly,  and  almoll  in  the  fame 
proportion,  to  raife  us,  whofe  condudl  in  the  fame  circumftances 
was  £b  different.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  probably  much  better^ 
what  kind  of  rivallhip  there  is  between  the  Surgeons  and  Phyfi- 
cians }  and  that  though  we  never  interfere  in  what  is  properly  your 
province  as  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  you  interfere  mod  notorioufly 
and  greatly  in  ours,  and  do  more  than  three  fourths  of  what  fliould 
be  done  in  point  of  pradlice  by  the  Phyficians.  I  cannot  pay  my 
own  brethren  fo  fcurvy  a  compliment,  as  to  believe  that  any  of 
them  would  be  gratified  by  feeing  any  of  yours  a<5l  in  that  un- 
worthy manner  which  you  are  afraid  of,  or  fhould  wifh  them  to 
do  {b  for  the  fake  of  the  profeflional  lofs  of  fame  and  fortune  to 
tbcm^  and  confequently  gain  to  us^  that  would  neceffarily  refult 
from  fuch  condudl  on  their  part.  But  I  have  fomewhere  read, 
that  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  bell  friends,  we  generally  find  fome- 
thing  that  is  not  difagreeable  :  and  I  Ihrewdly  fufpedl,  that  if  the 
worft  that  can  be  forefeen  or  fuppofed,  fliould  happen  to  your 
College,  in  confequence  of  the  condudl  wliich  you  dread  in  fome 
of  your  brethren,  mine  would  foon  be  comforted ;  and  that  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  confii<5l  they  would  exult  in  the  fupe- 
rior  wifdom,  and  hberality,  and  more  honourable  condudl  of  our 
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In  another  point  of  view,  and  more  particularly,  let  ns  coniS^er 
what  thofe  paflions  and  interefts  can  pojfibly  be^  the  conflidl  of  which 
appears  to  you  fo  formidable. 

On  the  part  of  the  Managers,  there  can  be  no  paflion,  no 
intereft,  no  motive  of  any  kind,  but  honed  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  fick  poor.  Their  condudl  at  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
this  Infirmary,  their  long  ftruggles  with  the  Surgeons  fbon 
after,  and  again  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  the  pracflice  on  the  fame  point  in  numberlefs  other 
Hofpitals,  all  concur  to  preclude  the  fuppofition  of  any  improper 
paflion,  or  any  (inifter  motive  in  them.  As  to  pecuniary  intereft, 
the  confideration  of  it,  if  it  were  to  be  attended  to,  (which  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  this  cafe,  in  which  an  objedl  of  infinitely  high- 
er value  is  at  ftake),  would  be  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  prefent 
fyftem,  and  againft  fuch  a  change  as  I  conceive  to  be  neceflary. 
For  this  implies  in  the  firft  place,  the  refunding  of  L.  500,  paid 
by  your  corporation  to  the  managers,  to  bring  about  that  cruel 
bargain.  But  this  is  the  leaft  of  it.  The  eftablifliment  of  two  or 
three  ordinary  attending  Surgeons,  with  even  very  moderate  fala- 
ries,  as  I  propofe,  implies  a  confiderable  annual  expence  to  the 
Hofpital.  I  know  not  exadlly  what ;  probably  not  lefs  than 
L.  100,  nor  more  than  L.  200  per  annum,  (for  very  obvious  rea- 
fons).  We  (hall  fuppofe  itL.  150  per  annum.  The  value  of  this 
at  twenty  year's  purchafe,  is  L.  3000.  The  whole  expence  to  the 
Infirmary  may  be  L.  3500  or  more.  If  it  were  twice  as  much,  I 
ihould  think  it  well  beftowed.  Whatever  in  this  refpedl  is  the  pe- 
cuniary expence  or  lofs  to  die  Hofpital,  is  evidently  the  pecuniary 
gain  of  your  College.  Your  brethren,  therefore,  have  a  very 
ftrong  intereft  in  this  point  of  view,  to  concur  with  the  Managers 
in  the  change  which  I  propofe,  and  none  to  flrive  againft  it. 

As  to  any  other  intereft^  real  or  fuppofed,  which  your  brethren 
may  have,  or  think  they  have,  in  the  fyftem  of  promifcuous  atten- 
dance by  rotation,  on  the  principle  of  acquiring  improvement,  by 
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pradlifing"  in  the  Infirmary,  though  at  the  rifk  or  at  the  expence 
of  the  miferable  patients,  I  have  in  my  Memorial  difcufled  it  as 
fully,  and  ftridlly,  and  calmly,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  in  it 
contrary  to  juftice  and  humanity,  or  even  to  common  fenfe.  As 
my  argument  on  that  point  is  bona  Jide  fimple  mathematical  de- 
monflration,  and  little  elfe  than  eafy  arithmetical  calculatipn,  I 
truft  it  muft  have  convinced  you  and  all  your  brethren,  that  in  a 
numerous  College  like  yours,  that  fuppofed  intereft  and  improve- 
ment is  next  to  nothings  and  abfolutely  contemptible,  certainly  not 
equal  in  four  and  twenty  years  to  what  the  youngeft  member  of 
your  College  would  acquire  in  one  year's  permanent  attendance. 
If  there  be  any  error  in  my  argument  on  that  point,  (or  my  fup- 
pofed mathematical  demonflration),  it  muft  be  eafy  to  point  it  out, 
and  impoflible  to  difpute  about  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  think  it  neceflary  to  make  any  addi- 
tion to  it  but  one^  and  this  one  is  very  Ihort ;  and  though  no  doubt 
ufelefs  to  a  man  of  your  talents,  perhaps  not  quite  fuperfluous  to 
fbme  of  your  brethren,  who  are  lefs  accuftomed  than  you  are  to 
follow  a  chain  of  reafoning.  I  wifh  it  to  be  obferved,  and  I  ought 
to  have  ftated  in  my  Memorial,  that  the  fuppofed  improvement 
acquired  by  the  Surgeons  attending  promifcuoufly  in  rotation,  is 
in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  poor  patients  : 
that  is,  the  more  the  patients  are  expofed  to  fuflFer,  or  adlually  do 
fuflFer,  the  lefs  improvement  do  the  Surgeons  acquire  by  their  at- 
tendance in  that  manner  j  and  confequently  the  lefs  interejl  (for 
any  right  of  theirs  in  law  or  equity  to  attend  in  that  way  I  hope 
I  have  fhewn  to  be  not  only  an  abfurdity,  but  an  atrocity  and  an 
outrage  on  human  nature)  can  they  have  in  the  continuance  of 
fuch  a  fyftem.  For  example,  if  two  or  three  Surgeons  were  really 
needed  to  do  the  Hofpital  duty  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  were 
permanently  appointed  to  it  accordingly  ;  and  if  there  were  but 
two  or  three  more  Surgeons  in  the  town  ;  and  if  thefe  were,  as  in 
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Of  fuch  unworthy  paflions,  and  of  any  conflidl  which  they 
may  excite,  the  Managera  can  have  no  fear.  The  wifeft  and  the 
moft  foolifh,  (not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  them),  muft 
forefee  alike  what  regard  will  be  paid  to  them,  and  to  any  contefl: 
proceeding  from  them,  either  by  the  public,  or  in  a  court  of 
juftice.  In  the  prefent  (late  of  the  bufinefs,  I  fhrewdly  fufpedl, 
that  fuch  a  conflidl  of  iuterefts  and  paflions  as  you  feem  to 
dread,  far  from  being  matter  of  afliidlion  to  the  Managers,  would 
be  a  fubjedl  of  amufement  and  mirth,  and  really  of  triumph  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  Phyficians,  and  to  many  of  your  own  pro- 
feflional  brethren,  who  it  is  plain  will  be  the  firft  to  profit  by  it, 
even  from  the  day  on  wliich  it  begins.  It  was  my  objedl  in  my 
Memorial,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  my  obje<5t  in  this  long 
letter  to  you,  which  is,  as  you  may  fee,  a  kind  of  fupplemental  Me- 
morial, to  prevent  fuch  a  dilgraceful  conflidl.  This  I  fliould  earneft- 
ly  have  wiflied  to  do,  if  I  could,  even  for  the  fake  of  your  College, 
and  your  profeflion,  to  which  I  afliire  you  I  wifli  no  evil.  But 
more  efpecially  I  wiflied,  as  it  was  my  duty,  if  poflible,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  a  conflidl  for  the  fake  of  the  Hofpital :  Not  for  fear  or 
any  doubts  of  the  ultimate  iflue  of  it ;  for  of  this  I  was  well  aflu- 
red  before  my  Memorial  went  to  the  prefs  :  Not  for  fear  pf  any 
blame  or  difcredit  which  it  can  bring  on  the  Managers  ;  for  the 
attempt,  even  if  it  could  be  unfuccefeful,  muft  ftill  be  greatly  to 
our  credit,  as  you  cannot  fail .  to  perceive  :  Not  for  fear  of  any 
evil  to  the  fick  poor  from  fuch  a  conflict ;  for  they  have  every  thing 
to  gain)  and  nothing  to  lofe  by  it.  They  may  be  better,  and 
they  can  be  no  worfe  taken  care  of,  than  they  are  according  to 
the  prefent  fyftem.  I  tell  you  honeftly,  that  I  wiflied  to  prevent 
fuch  a  conflidl,  and  took  upon  myfelf  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
that  Memorial  which  you  have  feen,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  juft 
to  fave  the  Infirmary  the  expence  of  litigation  with  your  College^ 
whichy  if  condu<5ted  in  the  way  that  lawfuits  too  often  are^^  and . 
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perhaps  carried  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  might  very  probably  coft 
the  Hofpital  L.  500.  This  expence,  if  incurred  without  neceffityy 
I.fhould  think  would  be  paying  rather  too  dear  for  the  malicious 
joke  of  feeing  your  College  hunted  by  the  beft  pack  of  lawyers  in- 
the  kingdom,  through  all  the  courts  of  juftice  in  it.  But  fuppofing 
the  worft,  as  I  always  do  in  fuch  doubtful  cafes,  that  L.  500  of 
the  Infirmary's  money  muft  be  fpent  on  law,  ftill  it  would  be  na 
worfe  than  if  we  had  to  pay  your  College  L.  1000  inftead  of  L.  500^ 
on  refunding  the  money,  ftbe  bribtj^  which  our  predeceflbrs  got 
from  yours  more  than  fixty  years  ago..  The  Managers,  I  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  are  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  Lu  500^ 
or  L.  1000,  ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  effential 
good  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hoipital.  If  you  know  of  any  paflions 
lefs  hateful,  and  more  avowable,  than  thofe  to  which  I  allude,, 
and  iiich  as,  without  an  infult  to  your  profeffional  brethren,  you 
may  fuppofe  to  excite  them  to  a  conflidl  with  the  Managers  on 
this  occafion,  I  wilh  you,  who  are  not  yourfelf  under  the  influ- 
ence of  them,  would  ftate  precifely  what  they  are.  I  am  confident 
they  would  meet  with  the  moft  candid  and  patient  attention  from 
the  Managers.. 

Your  fentiments  and  refolutions  being  what  you  have  fo  ho- 
nourably and  fo  fully  ftated  in  your  card  to  me,  I  do  not  won- 
der that  you  fhould  be  much  difpleafcd  at  hearing  it  reported, 
erroneoufly,  that  you  were  to  anfwer  my  MemoriaL  But  I  muft 
take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  confider  it 
fo  deeply  as  you  feem  to  do.  I  can  tell  you  fomething  more  about 
that  report  than  you  perhaps  yet  know.  I  heard  that^r/w^,  for  it 
neither  was  nor  could  be  any  thing  more^  within^v^  hours  from 
the  time  when  my  Memorial  was  diftributed  on  Monday ;  at 
which  time,  it  was  very  improbable  that  you  fhould  have  declared, 
or  even  formed  any  fuch  refolution,  and  impofTible  that  you 
ihould  have  read  one  half  of  it ;,  and  when^.  as  I  now  underfland 
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by  your  card  to  me,  you  had  not  read  one  word  of.  it,  and  of 
courfe  could  have  no  precife  or  juft  notion  of  the  tenor  of  it,  nor 
be  able  to  judge  whether  it  were  poffible  or  advifable  to  anfwer  it 
or  not.  ;  . 

Th^furmife  in  queftion*  I  underflood,  and  I  think  you  fhould 
xmderftand,  to  have  meant  no  more,  but  that,  if  my  Memorial  was 
to  be  anfwered,  your  friends  would  rely  on  you  as  their  leader,  and 
the  man  of  the  greateft  talents  among  them,  to  come  forth  as  the 
champion  of  their  caufe,  flUid  to  anfwer  it  for  them.  T\itfurmife^ 
far  from  being  a  fubjedl  of  juft  ojEFence,  was  really  a  compliment 
to  you. 

Since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  fhew  fo  much  anxiety  about  my 
good  opinion  of  your  condu<5t  in  that  refpedl,  I  fliall  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  never  could  beUeve  that  you,  or  that  any  individual  of 
your  College,  would  even  attempt  to  anfwer  my  Memorial.  I 
could  not  fuppofe  you  to  adopt  or  try  to  vindicate  the  unworthy  and 
hateful  fentiments  contained  in  the  Surgeons  Memorial  of  1737: 
for  with  refpedl  to  their  confummate  turpitude  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  I  could  not  fuppofe  you  to  diipute  that  a  conjiant 
Juccejfwn  of  the  youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Surgeons  in  £din- 
burgh,  attending  and  operating  in  die  Hofpital,  muft  be  cruelly 
bad  for  the  patients,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  duty  of  the  Mana- 
gers to  permit,  for  any  pecuniary  advantage  whatever.  As  little 
could  I  fuppofe  you  to  difpute  that  the  attendance  of  the  very  fame 
youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Surgeons,  in  fucceflion,  for  any 
number  of  months  or  years,  as  muft  from  time  to  time  happen, 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  rotation,  muft  be  juft  as  bad  for  the 
fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  during  that  time,  afr  great  a  wrong  to  them, 
as  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  and  the  purpofe  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  as  real  an  abomination  to  every  man  of  fenfe* 
and  worth,  as  if  it  were  to  laft  for  a  century,  or  for  ever. — Much 
Jefs,  (if  poffible),  could  I  fuppofe  you,  or   any  man  of  common 
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fenfe  and  common  hoftefty,  to  admit  thofe  ielf-evident  truths,  and 
yet  to  infiil  on  adhering  to  that  pernicious  fyftem,  becaufe  it  was 
the  right  of  your  College,  long  fince  bought  and  paid  for. 

I  fhkll  tell  you  frankly,  that  the  word  I  apprehended  from  you 
was,  that,  contrary  td-yotitotrn  better  judgment,  you  might  find 
yourfelf  obliged  by  -your  fituation  and  connedlions,  to  join  with 
yoiu"  friends,  (colle<5lively  and  as  a  party),  and  even  to  take  a  very 
adlive  part  as  their  leader,  in  oppofing  that  change  which  I  recom- 
mend^ smd  which  your  College  in  general,  or  by  a  gfeat  majority, 
had  keenly  oppofed  on  a  former  occafion.  Civtum  ardor  pravaju^ 
bentiunty  in  fome  cafes,  I  believe,  has  almoft  irrefiftible  forccf.  Lit- 
tle as  I  know  of  party  politics  of  any  kind,  and  much  as  I 
hate  them,  worfe  even  than  profeffional  difputes  among  medical 
men^  1  have  always  underftood  that  the  only  way  to  lead  a  party, 
or  a  fet  of  men,  is  t?o  go  along  with  thera ;  efpecially  when  they 
begin  to  gi*6w  violent  and  unruly.  On  fuch  occafions  it  is  well 
known  that  men  will  not  attend  even  to  their  own  intereft,  and 
on  no  occaficoi  will  they  confent  to  be  made  cither  wifer  or  better, 
or  follow  even  an  Angel  to  Heaven,  if  he  were  fent  on  purpofe  to 
conduct  them  thither  by  fuch  honeft  and  rational  means.  If  only 
one  tenth  part  of  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  many  of  our  greateft 
ftatefmen,  botlv  ins  and  outs^  have  often  been  fain  to  commit  the 
pradlical  Bully  of  leading  their  friends  by  following  them. 

f  It  was  on  this  principle  only  that  I  ever  thought  it  poflible  you 
fhould  be  my  opponent  on  this  occafion.  To  find  that  you  were 
not  to  be  foy  that  you  defpifed  and  reprobated  fuch  caballing,  and 
that  you  were  rdfolved  to  adl  in  that  independent  and  honourable 
manner  which  you  mention  in  your  card,  gave  me  much  pleafure  j 
and  has  procured  you  the  honour,  which  you  perhaps  will  think 
rather  a  burden,  of  this  long  manifeflo.  I  was  happy  to  think 
that  I  had  found  a  friend  and  afiiflant  in  one  whom  I  expecfled  ta 
have  had  for  an  o|iponeiit.     You  will  fee  by  my  Memorial  itfelf, 
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ivhat  I  apprehended  would  be  the  means  which  a  man  of  talents 
and  th  rough  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl  would  take. to  fruftrate  my 
plan  ;  not  by  anfwering  my  Memorial,  or  attempting  to  fhew  that 
the  fyftem  of  the  Surgeons  attending  in  rotation,  and  confulting 
promifcuoufly,  is  not  as  bad  for  the  patients  as  I  have  fhewn  it  to 
be;  not  by  requiring  any  particular  examples  to  be  produced  in 
proof  of  thofe  evils  to  the  patients,  of  which  I  have  given  only  a 
general  view ;  not  by  requiring  that  a  number  of  witnefles  fhoiild 
be  examined  to  prove  that  the  general  fyftem  was  known  to  many 
others,  and  thofe  the  beft  informed  and  moft  competent  judges,  to 
be  as  bad  as  I  reprefented  it ;  for  any  fuch  attempts,  and  efpecially 
any  enquiries  into  particular  misfortunes,  1  was  fure  would  make 
bad  ten  times  worfe ;  but  by  flurring  over  thefe  things,  and  keep- 
ing them  out  of  fight,  as  much  as  poilible  ;  adUng  on  the  defcnjive^ 
and  leaving  it  to  lawyers  to  contend  for  the  bargain  of  1738  as 
they  beft  could,  on  the  common  principles  which  would  be  appli- 
cable, and  irrefragably  vaUd,  in  a  queftion  about  a  bargain  con- 
cerning any  kind  of  property,  fuch  as  that  one  which  I  have  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  made  between  the  Butchers  and  the  Tanners. 

To  obviate  that  plan,  which  was  the  only  one  I  had  to  fear,  you 
will  obferve  that  I  took  much  pains  to  ftate  ftrongly  and  minutely, 
on  medical  and  moral  principles,  the  infinite  difference  between 
a  common  contradl  for  property,  and  the  bargain  between  our 
predeceflbrs  and  yours,  as  involving  and  cruelly  violating  the  in- 
tereft  and  the  rights  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital.  As  my  ar- 
gument on  that  fubjedl  was  fatisfadlory  to  two  cHiinent  lawyers 
whom  I  confulted  feparately,  both  of  whom  exprefled  ftrongly 
their  aftonifhment  and  indignation  at  that  contradl,  and  that  fyt 
tem  which  I  reprobated,  I  prefume  my  argmnent  will  be  equally 
fatisfadlory  to  other  lawyers,  apd  to  judges,  and  to  all  men  of  com- 
petent underftanding  and  knowledge,  who  will  fairly  attend  to  it, 
iminfluenced  by  paflion,  or  intereft  real-  or  fuppofed.     But  from 
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the  ftrong  hints  which  you  give  me  in  your  card,  I  underftand 
that  you  think  fome  of  your  profeffional  brethren  are  a  good  deal 
influenced  by  paflion,  and  fome  notion  of  intereft  on  this  fubjedl. 
I  am  fure  you  would  not  think  fo  without  fufficient  reafbn.  Such 
being  the  cafe,  I  fear  they  will  not  attend  to  my  argument  fo  pa- 
tiently as  to  perceive  the  force  of  it,  or  at  lead  the  neceffity  of 
anfwering  it  completely,  if  they  do  not  think  it  conclufive ;  and  of 
courfe  may  raftily  engage  in  a  conflidl,  which  can  do  no  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm  ;  which  cannot  be  offiEling  to  us  in  the  way 
which  you  fuppofe,  but  may  be  injurious  to  the  flender  funds  of 
the  Hofpital ;  and  which  your  brethren  who  engage  in  it,  may 
find,  when  too  late,  good  reafon  to  repent  bitterly. 

After  what  you  have  told  me  of  your  own^fentiments,  and  refo- 
lution  to  leave  the  decifion  of  the  bufinefs  to  the  Managers,  I 
hope  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  beg  of  you,  to  ufe  your  influence 
with  your  friends  to  prevail  on  them  to  confider  with  attention 
that  part  of  my  argument,  and  not  to  engage  in  any  public  confli(fl 
till  they  can  give  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  to  themfelves  at  leaft  ap- 
pears fair  and  fatisfacflory. 

On  one  point,  I  am  fure,  I  may  with  confidence  aflc  your  aflifl:- 
ance,  which  I  fcarce  think  you  will  refufe  me,  if  you  confider  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  objedl  in  view,  and  that  it  is  no  mat- 
ter of  favour  or  partiality  to  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  but 
equally  for  the  good  of  all,  and  indeed  of  the  Hofpital  itfelf,  and 
of  the  public  at  large,  I  allude  to  the  mentioning  or  enquiring 
into  any  particular  misfortunes ;  or  what  might  be  reckoned  inflan- 
ces  of  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  mifcondudl,  in  any  of  the  Surgeons 
who  have  attended  in  rotation,  I  was  aware  from  the  firft,  how 
fliocking  this  would  be  to  the  public,  how  injurious  to  the  Hofpi- 
tal, and  how  cruel  to  the  individual  Surgeons  who  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  their  honeft  and  beil  endeavours  to  do  that  duty,  to 
which  many  of  them  were  unequal ;  but  which,  in  confequence 
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of  the  cruel  fyftem  eftabliftied,  they  could  not  decline,  without  ta- 
citly acknowledging  their  own  deficiencies,  and  adlually  ruining 
themfelves.  You  will  have  feen  by  my  Memorial  how  careful  I 
was  to  avoid  every  allufion  to  particular  inftances,  to  fliew  that  all 
fuch  enquiries  were  unneceflary  for  my  general  and  benevolent 
purpofe,  and  almofl  inconfiftent  with  it ;  and  to  deprecate  them 
accordingly,  as  not  only  improper  in  themfelves,  but  indelicate, 
and  even  cruel  to  fome  individuals ;  and  (I  may  freely  fay  to  you) 
fuch  as  could  not  fail  to  be  very  ihocking  to  the  public  ^t  large, 
and  efpecially  to  the  poor,  who,  in  their  utmoft  mifery,  might 
foon  have  occafion  to  feek  that  relief  which  the  Infirmary  was  des- 
tined to  afford  them. 

I  had  the  vanity  to  think,  as  thofe  confiderations  are  abundantly 
obvious,  and  perfedlly  undeniable,  that  I  fhould  fucceed  in  pre- 
venting what  would  be  fo  great  an  evil  to  many,  and  a  good  to 
none.  I  was  therefore  much  furprifed  and  grieved  to  learn,  (on 
Wednefday,  the  very  day  that  I  left  Edinburgh,  and  within  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  that  my  Memorial  was  diftributed}, 
that  fome  particular  and  perfonal  applications  had  been  made,  by 
fome  of  your  profeflicMial  brethren,  of  what  I  had  ftated  in  the 
moft  guarded  and  general  terms,  of  fuch  misfortunes. 

According  to  my  information,  two  different  individuals  had, 
even  in  that  fhort  time,  been  making  the  application  of  my  gene- 
ral remarks  to  themfelves.  I  declined,  as  I  generally  do  oa  all  fuch 
occafions,  to  receive  any  particular  information,  or  even  to  be  inr 
formed  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  fo  rafhly  fuppofed 
themfelves,  or  were  fuppofed  by  others,  to  be  alluded  to  in  my 
Memorial.^ 

Certainly  no  fuch  aUufions  were  made,  or  intended,  by  m.e ; 
nor  did  I  ever  wifti  any  fuch  applications  to  be  made  of  my  re- 
marks. It  was  amply  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  that  the  truth  and 
general  tenor  of  them  could  not  be  diiputed }  and  that  number- 
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lefs  particulars  relating  to  them,  efpecially  the  moft  recent  parti- 
culars, were  much  better  known  to  the  members  of  your  College, 
and  to  many  other  perfons,  than  they  were  to  me. 

I  have  no  doubt  either  of  the  juftnefs  or  the  feverity  of  the  ap- 
plications that  have  been  made  of  my  remarks.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you,  who  have  given  fuch  (Iridl  attention  for  many  years  to  the 
practice  of  Surgery  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  who  are  fo  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  it,  could  eafily  produce  50  or  100  inftances, 
not  one  of  which  I  ever  heard  of,  but  all  of  them  unqueftionably 
authentic,  and  abundantly  fhocking ;  all  of  which,  or  any  one  of 
which^  would  too  ftrongly  confirm  and  illuftrate  my  general  ob- 
fervations. 

From  what  you  have  fo  properly  dated  in  your  card  to  me,  I  am 
confident  you  will  never  make  fuch  an  ungenerous  and  cruel  ufe 
of  your  knowledge  :  nor  did  it  occur  to  me  when  firft  I  read  your 
card,  but  now  it  (Irikos  me  very  ftrongly,  that  you  muft  allude  to 
thofe  particular  applications  of  my  general  remarks,  when  you  ex- 
prefs  fuch  anxiety  at  the  profpedl  of  a  conflict  of  interefts  and  paf- 
fions  very  aflEiidling  to  the  Managers.  Your  card  was  certainly 
written  that  very  day,  perhaps  that  very  hour  when  I  firft  heard 
of  the  beginning  of  that  kind  of  conflidl  of  interefts  and  pafiions, 
which  would  indeed  be  very  afi[lidting  to  the  Managers.  But  ob- 
ferve,  if  the  worft  fliould  happen,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

I  forefaw  the  probability  of  fuch  an  evil  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
your  College  ;  I  warned  them  flxongly  of  it,  that  they  might  guard 
againft  it ;  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  from  the  firft :  and 
I  now  moft  earneftly  beg  of  you,  who  have  infinitely  more  influ- 
ence with  your  profeflional  brethren  than  I  have,  to  ufe  your  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  if  it  be  too  late,  as  I  fear  it  is,  al- 
together to  prevent  that  fort  of  conflidl,  at  leaft  to  reftrain  it, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  ever  coming  before  the  public.  I  fhould 
think  you  might  eafily  convince  even  the  keeneft  of  them,  that 
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however  juft  and  fevere  their  animadverfions  on  their  opponents 
may  be,  the  fame  obfervations  may  be  eafily  retorted  on  themfelves 
or  their  friends,  perhaps  with  equal  truth,  and  certainly  with  eqUal 
or  greater  feverity.  Of  the  truth  of  particular  aflertions,  and  con- 
fequently  of  thejuftnefs  of  many  remarks  and  cenfures,  the  public 
can  never  judge  :  but  it  can  judge  eafily,  and  will  judge  unmerci- 
fully, of  the  general  tenor  of  them,  and  of  the  temper  that  has 
long  fubfifted  in  your  College.  Such  a  conflidl,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  the  Managers,  would  be  worfe  for  your  brethren  than  twen- 
ty Dawpluckers.  It  would  even  be  very  fliocking  to  the  public, 
and  not  in  the  leaft  for  the  honour  or  intereft  of  your  brethren,  if 
it  came  to  be  generally  believed,  that  not  profeflional  difputes  alone, 
bad  as  thefe  are,  but  corporation  poUtics,  have  long  kept  them  em- 
broiled ;  and  that  the  fame  parties  which  prevail  in  Surgeons  Hall 
about  the  ele(flion  of  a  Prefident,  (or  a  Deacon,  who  has  a  vote  in 
the  Town-Coimcil),  prevail  alfo  in  full  vigour  in  the  conful ting- 
room,  and  in  the  operation-room,  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  when 
the  lives  or  limbs  of  fome  unhappy  patient  are  at  (lake.     This,  I 
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hope,  is  not  yet  generally  known  or  believed  by  the  public  :  I  am 
fure  I  never  heard  the  leaft  furmife  of  it  till  fome  months  after  I 
became  a  Mans^er  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  But  within  thefe  laft 
twelve  months  I  have  feen  fome  things  in  print,  and  have  heard 
fome  fuch  reports  and  particular  inftances,  as  if  generally  known 
would  eflPeclually  eftabUfh  that  very  Ihocking  belief;  which  you 
will  obferve  mujl  be  true  if  it  be  believed  and  ajferted  even  by  ^fmall 
minority  of  your  College. 

But  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  fufpedl  rather  that  it  will  be  at- 
tefted  by  all  the  Members  of  it ;  each  party,  of  courfe,  laying  the 
blame  on  the  other.  In  this  cafe,  though  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impoffible  to  judge  which  was  moft  in  fault,  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  not  to  perceive,  that  at  leaft  one  party,  moft  probably  both, 
were  much  to  blame :  It  would  be  impoffible  for  any  judicious  and 
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impartial  perfon  not  to  pronounce  with  indignation^  that  that 
fyftem  of  the  promifcuous  attendance  and  confultations  of  the 
Surgeons,  which  expofed  the  fick  poor  to  fuch  horrible  evils,  muft 
be  fundamentally  wrong.  It  cannot  efcape  your  obfervation, 
that  while  I  thus  earneftly  entreat  you  to  employ  your  great 
influence  with  your  brethren  to  prevent  fuch  enquiries,  and  fuch 
public  difcuflions,  my  motive  and  purpofe  mujl  be  pure  and  bon-- 
eurabUy  and  can  be  no  other  than  what  I  have  fully  exprefTed. 
You  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  though  they  are  in  one  point 
of  view  foreign  to  my  argument,  and  unneceflary  to  it,  they 
are  not  fubverfive  of  it.  It  is  plain  that  they  tend  greatly,  too 
greatly,  to  ftrengthen,  not  to  weaken  my  argument,  and  the 
Managers  claim.  They  would  foon  produce  all  the  eflPedl  which 
we  want^  but  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more,  which  we  do 
not  want,  and  fhould  be  very  forry  to  fee.  If  it  ever  fliall  be 
found  necejfary^  which  I  am  happy  to  think  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
cafe,  to  make  them  known,  it  certainly  fhall  be  done.  None  of 
the  Managers  can  be  fuppofed  fo  brainlefs  or  £o  nervelefs,  as  to 
hcfitate  a  moment  between  the  two  wrongs,  fhocking  the  public 
with  the  particular  knowledge  of  fuch  evils,  or  allowing  fuch 
fhocking  evils  to  continue.  The  former  would  be  virtue,  and  real 
kindnefs,  in  comparifbh  of  the  latter. 

It  would  be  mere  affedlation  in  me,  and  I  am  fure  would 
meet  with  no  credit  from  you,  who  know  fo  much  of  the 
practice  of  Surgery  in  the  Royal .  Infirmary,  were  I  to  fay  that 
I  had  not  heard  of  any  recent  inftances  ^within  thefe  few  years) 
of  fuch  profeflional  misfortunes.  But  you  muft  have  feen  by 
this  time  how  careful  I  have  been  in  my  Memorial  not  to 
allude  to  them  even  in  the  moft  diftant  manner.  I  am  fure  that 
you  yourfelf,  who  probably  know  more  of  the  matter  than  any 
body,  could  not,  from  any  thing  that  I  have  faid,  undertake  ta 
fpecify  any  cafe,  or  any  Surgeon,  that  I  had  particularly  in  view. 
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As  the  moft  convincing  proof  which  can  be  given  that  I  meant 
no  fuch  particular  applications  as  I  underftand  were  foon  made  of 
my  general  remarks,  I  £hall  mention  to  you  a  few  out  of  many  oUer 
ftories,  fome  of  them  probably  long  before  your  time,  though 
within  my  memory  ;  and  fuch  as  within  thefe  few  months  I  have 
heard  from  different  perfons  who  were  eye-witneffes  of  them. 

[For  reafons  fully  explained  already,  I  fupprefs  here  the  particu- 
lar inftances  which  were  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Mr  John  Bell : 
but  he  has  my  hearty  permiffion  to  publilh  them  verbatim  if  he 
pleafes.] 

I  obferve  with  much  pleafure  what  you  mention  in  your  card, 
That  nothing  could  engage  you  in  any  public  difpute,  nor.be 
an  apology  to  yourfelf  for  writing  any  Pamphlet  or  Memorial, 
**  except  the  fincere  hope  of  being  ufeful,  or  the  neceflary  duty  of 
**  felf  defence.'*  Your  refolution  in  both  thefe  refpedls  appears  to 
me  fo  indifputably  proper  and  honourable,  that  it  would  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  fay  fo,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  were  it  not  that  it  feems 
to  imply  fome  apprehenfion  on  your  part,  that  I  (in  my  Memorial) 
had  either  made  fome  fuch  attack  on  you  as  would  oblige  you  to 
defend  yourfelf  in  that  manner,  or  elfe  that  I  had  blamed  you  for 
defending  yourfelf  when  attacked  by  others.  Infinuations  fb 
groundlefs,  nay,  fo  repugnant  to  the  tenor  of  my  Memorial, 
mufl  have  proceeded  from  fome  of  thofe  "  idle  and  bufy  people^" 
as  you  very  properly  call  them,  who  have  been  amufing  them- 
fel ves  with  fancying  fome  finifler  motives  on  my  part  for  what  I 
have  done. 

As  you  have  probably  read  my  Memorial  by  this  time,  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  it  contains  no  attack  or  cenfure  on  you.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  only  two  paffages  in  which  you  are  alluded  to, 
for  you  are  not  mentioned  in  it,  you  will  find,  that  it  is  not 
only  without  contumely,  but  with  refpedl  and  honour  :  In 
the  one  place,   as    "  a   man   of  talents,  and  for  ought  I  know, 
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^  a  very  good  Surgeon  :*'  In  the  other,  as  "  the  man  of  the 
"  greateft  talents,  and  the  great  leader  of  cme  party/'  This 
may  be  erroneous,  but  it  cannot  be,  nor  was  it  meant  to  be,  in- 
jurious to  you.  If  it  is  erroneous,  I  fliall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  fet  me  right.  It  was  written  avowedly  without  any 
diredl  or  perfonal  knowledge,  on  the  faith  of  current  reports, 
which  I  had  often  heard  repeated,  and  never  once  heard  contra- 
didled« 

As  to  the  other  point  to  which  that  paffage  in  your  card  feems 
to  relate,  fome  furmifc  that  I  had  blamed  you  for  having  defended 
yourfelf  when  attacked  in  your  profeffional  charadler,  I  muft  in  the 
firft  place  aflure  you  folemnly,  that  I  never  knew  or  fufpedled, 
till  I  read  your  card,  that  you  had  defended  yourfelf  againft  fuch 
attacks,  from  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  or  any  other  body.  In  the 
fecond  place,  I  fhall  tell  you  frankly,  that  I  think  you  did  per- 
fe<5lly  right  to  defend  yourfelf  againft  fuch  a  virulent  attack  :  nor 
fhould  I  blame  you  in  the  leaft,  if  on  receiving  fuch  provocation, 
(for  I  have  now  read  that  firft  Dawplucker),  you  have  defended 
yourfelf  with  much  afperity.  Though  I  never  will  interfere,  or 
give  any  opinion  in  fuch  difputes,  I  fhall  be  curious  to  read  your 
defence,  from  which  I  expedt  great  entertainment.  In  the  third 
place,  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you  furely  know  it  already  if  you 
have  read  my  Paper,  that  there  is  no  fuch  cenfure  expreffed  or  in- 
finuated  in  it ;  nor  can  I  conceive  how  fuch  a  thing  could  be  fup* 
pofed,  unlefs  perhaps  by  fbme  mifapplication,  or  mifconftruing 
of  the  Greek  epigram,  (given  as  an  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates), 
which,  like  the  ironical  exhortations  to  Dawplucker  to  continue 
his  practice  of  deplumation,  wajs  intended,  and  I  fhould  have 
thought  muft,  have  been  underftood,  as  the  ftrongeft  pofEble  warur 
ing  and  admonition  to  all  parties  to  defift  from  that  kind  of  war- 
fare, by  telling  them  that  the  perfon,  however  keen  and  invete- 
rate,^ who  began  the  attack,  would  probably  fboa  have  the  worft 
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of  it ;  like  the  wicked  viper  in  the  epigram,  who  bit  a  Cappadocian, 
bnt  died  herfelf  as  foon  as  fhe  tafted  his  poifbnous  blood. 

I  am  much  gratified  with  the  confidence  which  you  exprefs  in 
the  impartiality,  humanity,  and  public  fpirit  of  my  Memorial, 
and  for  taking  the  trouble  to  afTure  me  of  thofe  fentiments,  even 
before  you  read  it.  I  am  fure  the  reading  of  it  muft  have  com- 
pletely fatisfied  you,  that  you  had  done  me  no  more  than  jufticc 
in  that  refpedl.  Indeed  I  think  it  muft  furpafs  the  power  of  hu- 
man genius  or  imagination,  to  fuppofe  any  finifter  motive  on  my 
part  for  what  I  have  done.  You  know,  that  in  my  fituation  I  have 
every  thing  to  lofe,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  any  fuch  unworthy 
conducSl. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  to  point  out  to  you,  that  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  paflage  in  your  card,  which  feems  to  do  me  injufticc,  at 
leaft  by  infinuation,  and  which  at  any  rate  does  not  fuit  well  with 
the  reft  of  your  card.  You  fay,  "  you  will  wait  compofedly  the 
*'  ifRie  of  this  bufinefs,  by  which  alone  the  defign  of  this  addrefs 
**  can  be  judged  of.'*  This  feems  to  imply,  that  the  defign  of  it 
may  be  fomething  diflPerent  from  what  is  avowed.  This  I  think 
is  impofliblc  ;  and  fo  I  truft  will  you  think,  when  you  have  read 
my  Paper.  But  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  fee  on  what  principle  of 
logic,  or  morals,  or  law,  or  equity,  my  defign  can  be  judged  of 
by  the  iflfiie  of  the  bufinefs  ;  in  which  (I  mean  in  the  feledtion  of 
Surgeons  for  permanent  attendance  in  the  Hofpital)  I  have  fb- 
lemnly  declared  that  I  will  take  no  concern  ;  and  in  which,  if  I 
did  take  a  Ihare,  I  fhould  be  but  one  of  twelve,  or  perhaps  twenty 
men,  each  of  whom  would  have  an  equal  vote  with  me,  and  pro- 
bably much  more  influence.  If  the  Managers  agree  to  do  what  I 
propofe,  you  might  reafonably  iay  that  fuch  was  my  defign.  But 
if  they  ftiould  do  fomething  very  diflTcrent,  perhaps  repugnant  to 
my  principles,  my  reafonings,  and  my  wifhes,  and  almoft  as  bad 
as  the  prefent  fyftcm,  do  you  think  my  defign  can  be  judged  of  by 
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that,  or  can  I  be  blamed  for  it  ?  You  might  as  reafonably  pro- 
pofe  to  hang  me  for  the  firft  rape  which  any  of  them  individually 
Ihall  commit.  What  happened  once  may  happen  again  ;  they  may 
be  bribed,  as  their  predeceflbrs  were  in  1738,  to  do  what  they  all 
know  to  be  wrong ;  or  the  Devil  may  enter  into  them  fifty  di£Ferent 
ways ;  and  ftill  I  may  be  as  innocent  of  all  their  mifcondudl  as  you 
will  be.  This  I  think  you  muft  acknowledge,  if  you  will  attend 
to  it  for  a  moment. 

But  it  is  for  a  much  more  important  purpofe  than  remonflrating 
with  you  on  that  contingent  and  very  improbable  injuftice  to  my- 
felf,  that  I  take  notice  of  your  infinuation.  I  have  as  perfedl  con- 
fidence as  you  exprefs  in  the  decifion  of  the  Managers,  as  what 
**  will  be  honourable  and  impartial,  tending  only  to  the  public 
"  good  ;"  that  is,  to  the  bed  of  their  judgment,  information,  and 
belief.  But  they  are  not  infallible :  and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  firfl  place,  they  mud  get  rid  of  that  abominable  con- 
tracSl  which  has  long  reftrained  them  from  doing  their  duty  ;  iuid 
no  doubt  that  they  muil  henceforth  and  for  ever  take  care  not  to 
make  any  bargain  with  your  College,  or  with  any  fet  of  men, 
which  may  hinder  them  from  making  occafionally  fuch  changes, 
and  in  general  doing  whatever  they  think  bed  for  the  fick  poor  in 
the  Hofpital,  as  their  duty  requires  of  them ;  yet  there  may  be 
great  doubts  as  to  the  individuals  who  ought  in  the  firfl  place  to 
be  feledled,  and  permanently,  either  for  life  and  good  behaviour, 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  appointed  ordinary  Surgeons  to  the  Hoi^ 
pital. 

.  Though  all  the  Members  of  your.  College  cannot  be,  yet  many  of 
them  certainly  may  be^  equally  well  qualified  for  that  duty  :  many 
more  1  am  convinced  are  fo,  than  can  ever  be  wanted  to  do  that 
duty  to  the  bed  advantage  ;  jud  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  College  of 
Phyficians.  I  am  fure  the  Managers  would  be  happy,  as  indeed  it 
is  their  duty,  to  obtain  every  pofiible  information  and  afiiftance  to 
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diredl  their  judgment  and  choice  m  £0  important  a  bnlinefs.  I  hav^ 
no  doubt  that  you  could  give  them  valuable  and  fatirfa^ry  in- 
formation with  refpedl  to  that  important  concern.  What  you  fay 
of  your  refolution  to  wait  the  iffue  of  the  buiinefs,  and  from  it  to 
judge  of  the  dcfign  of  my  Addrefs,  fecms  to  imply,  that  you  have 
already  fome  fixed  teft  or  flandard  by  which  you  can  judge,  and 
mean  to  decide,  on  the  propriety  of  the  Managers  condu<5l.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  communicate  this  to  them  without  delay  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  prevent,  or  at  leaft  to  do  your  bed  endeavours  to 
prevent,  any  wrong  from  being  done,  and  to  procure  the  utmoft 
good  that  can  be  procured  to  the  fick  poor,  than  to  referve  to  yourfelf 
the  means  and  the  power  of  condemning  afterwards  the  Managers 
for  any  wrong  that  they  may  have  done,  perhaps  purely  for  want 
of  fuch  information  as  you  could -have  given  them  ?  Nay,  if  you 
thought  more  unfavourably  than  yoii  do  of  the  Managers,  ftiJl  it 
would  be  right  to  give  tliem  that  kind  of  information,  as*  it  would 
leave  them  lefs  or  no  excufe  for  any  wrong  they  might  do,  and  would 
give  tenfold  force  to  any  juft  animadverfions  which,  you  or  your 
brethren  might  make  on  their  conduct  To  give  your  advice, 
information,  and  affiftance  to  the  Managers  in  that  refpe^,  even 
pubUcly  and  in  print,  would  not  be  inconfiftent  with  your  refolu- 
tion exprelled  in  your  card  to  me*.  It  might  naturally  refult  from 
your  "  fincere  hope  of  being  ufefuL"  B^t  I  fhofuld  think  it  ftill 
better  if  you  did  it  more  privately,  and  only  in  writing.  I  cannot 
offer  to  lay  before  them  any  fuch  paper  from  you ;  becaufe  I  have 
already  declared,  that  I  will  take  no  concern  in  tlie  choice  of  the 
Surgeons,  either  diredtly  or  indiredly.  But  any  other  of  the 
Managers^  I  am  convinced,  will  be  gJad  to  do  it.  For  the  fame 
reafon  you  will  imderfland,  that  I  can  neither*  fecond  nor  oppofe 
your  reconunendation  of  particular  Surgeons.  But  you  are  welcotafe 
to  ftate,  that  you  offered  it  in  confequence  of  my  fuggeftion.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  tliat  any  fuch  paper  from  you  to  the  Managers  will 
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be  written  on  the  fame  liberal  and  honourable  principles  which  are 
la  well  expreffed  in  your  card  to  me^.. without  any  felfifh  or  party 
.views.  And  I  think  I  can  fafely  pronaife  for  the  Managers,  that 
they  wiUi  faithfully:  pay  due  attention  to;  any  fuch  communica- 
tion from :  yon  :  that  is,.,  they  will^eithop  do  as  .you  propofe,  or  b? 
ready,  whenever  there  is  occafion,  to  give  good  reafons  for  not 
doing  foj  But  you  mufl  not  underfland  that  I  am  authorifed  to 
promife  for  thcm^  or  that  I  think  thely  fliould  promife,  that  they 
will  be'  directed  in  their  choice  by .  jy6ur  opinion,  or  that  of  any 
individual  of  your  College. ;  That  would  be  very  abfurd :  and  it 
would  be  ftill  more  ^  abfurd  to  be  dire<^d  by  your  whole  College 
as  a  body,  or  to  leave  the  choice  w  the  majority  of  your  College ; 
for  jreafons  too  obvious  to  axKOiDttionc}. 'but  which  feem  to  have  been 
well  undeiftood  and  ftrongly^feltr  by  Mr  Kennedy  and  his  friends 
near  feventy  years  agay  and  which  have  been  too  often  and  too 
ftrongly  illuftratcd  by  the  ceitadudt  of  certain  Univcrfities,  which 
mud  be  namelefs. 

As  you  muft  by  this  time  h^vc.read  ttxy  Memorial  from  end  to 
end,  I  truft  you  are  convinced^  that  you  did  me  no  more  than 
juflice  when  you  took  it  for  granted,  that  my  Memorial  contained 
nothing  infulting  to  your  profeflion,  or  injurious  to  any  individual 
of  your  College.  But  I  cannot  fay,  with  truth,  that  I  think  myfelf 
much  obUged  to  you  for  fuch  a  compliment.  To  have  fuppofed 
otherwife  of  me,  would  .have  been  to  fuppofe  me  flark  mad;  for 
nothing  but  perfedl.  infanity  could  produce  or  account  for  fuch 
condudl  on  my  part,  which  on  any  occafion  would  be  difgraceful 
and  ruinous  to  me,  and  which,  on  this  occafion,  would  have  been 
inconfifleht  with  my  plan,  to  obtain  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
all  mex3t  of  fenfc^  and  worth,  and  competent  knowledge,  and  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  gentlemen  of  your  profcflion,  in  the 
jneafure  that  I  propofed.  If  I  had  wronged  any  individual  among 
them,  or  infulted  the  whole  of  them  by  infulting  their  profeflion, 
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they  would  foon,  even  before  this  time,  have  had  full  revenge  of 
me.  It  is  poflible,  notwithftanding  all  my  anxious  care  to  avoid 
fuch  particular  allufions  as  could  be  applied  to  any  individuals^ 
that  fome  unlucky  and  cruel  applications  may  be  made  of  my 
general  remarks.  I  can  only  fay,  that  I  never  intended  fuch  a 
Mrrong  to  them,  but  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  that  I  am  very  forry 
fuch  a  wrong  to  them  ihould  be  done  by  others  who  have  prefumed 
'  to  make  applications  which  I  never  meant.  But  it  would  be  indeli- 
cate and  cruel,  and  make  bad  worfe,  to  enquire  into  particulars. 

As  to  any  infults  to  your  profeffion,  nothing  could  be  more  re- 
pugnant to  my  real  fentiments,  uniformly  exprefled,  and,  I  ihould 
think,  abundantly  teftified  by  my  condudl  all  my  life  to  all  your 
profeifional  brethreUb  You  know  how  our  acquaintance  began^  and 
how  it  has  continued.  If  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  enquire, 
you  will  find  that  I  have  lived  precifely  on  the  fame  footing  with 
all  others  of  your  profeffion  j  or  perhaps  you  know  already,  that  I 
never  chofe  to  have  any  intercourfe  or  connection  with  any  of  them, 
but  what  fairly  Yeful ted  from  the  practice  of  my  own ;  of  courfe, 
I  have  met  times  innumerable  with  thofe  who  have  the  greateft 
employment,  and  very  feldom,  or  never,  with  others  of  them ;  and 
have  had  much  lefs  intimacy  with  feveral  of  them  than  probably  I 
fhould  have  had  if  they  had  not  been  Surgeons,  or  I  not  a  Phyfician. 
You  cannot  fay  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  that  condudl,  or  thac 
you  could  even  have  wifhed  me  to  have  adled  otherwife^  You  can^ 
not  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  oppc^te  condudl  towards  your  breth- 
ren would  have  been  illiberal  at  leafl>  if  not  knaviih,  in  one  of  my 
profeffion.  You  cannot,  therefore,  regard  that  kind  of  referve  on 
my  part  as  implying  any  contempt  for  your  profeffion,  gt  any  dif- 
refpedl  for  thofe  who  pradlife  it ;  but  quite  the  contrary,  a  proper 
refpedl  and  delicacy  to  diem,  and  confidence  in  their  upright  con- 
duct. No  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  know  better  the  real  importance 
of  Surgery,  and  the  refpe(ft  due  to  men  of  merit  in  that  profeffion^ 
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than  a  Phyfician,  not  bred  a  Surgeon,  ,and  who  never  attempts  to 
pradlife  Surgery.  You  furely  know  what  I  do,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
times  in  a  year,  to  patients  who,  not  underftanding  the  diflindlions 
of  our  profeffions,  apply  to  me  when  they  labour  under  complaints 
in  which  I  can  do  them  little  or  no  fervice,  and  which  properly 
belong  to  your  province ;  I  can  do  nothing  but  refer  them  to  the 
gentlemen  of  your  profeffion  for  relief.  Or  what  do  you  think  I 
fliould  do  if  myfelf  and  fome  of  my  beft  friends  had  got  fevere 
wounds,  or  broken  or  diflocated  limbs  ?  Do  you  think  I  Ihould 
truft  their  lives  or  limbs,  or  my  own,  to  the  care  of  a  Phyfician,  or 
of  a  Surgeon  ?  What  I  have  uniformly  thought,  and  faid,  and  done, 
with  refpedl  to  your  profeffion,  I  have  expreffed  Jirongly  and  r^- 
peatedly  in  my  Memorial.  If  you  know  of  any  thing  ftronger  in 
favour  of  your  profeffion,  and  of  thofe  who  pradlife  it,  efpecially 
of  thofe  with  whom  I  am  beft  acquainted,  though,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  contrary,  I  jpreftime  the  fame  of  all  the  refti  I  beg 
you  wUl  inform  me,  and  I  fliall  be  happy  to  avail  myfelf  of  your 
information  the  firft  opportunity. 

In  the  mean  time  I  prcfume,  without  any  paradox,  that  I  have 
expreiFed  myfelf  as  I  really  think  of  your  profeffion,  and  of  thofe 
who  pra<5life  it  in  this  city,  with  much  more  efteem  and  refpe<5l 
than  you  have  generally  done,  or  perhaps  would  do  at  prefent.  And 
I  doubt  much  whether  many  of  your  profeflional  brethren,  if  any 
of  them,  think  and  fpeak  as  favourably  of  Phyfic  and  Phyficians,  as 
I  have  done  of  Surgery  and  Surgeons.  You  muft  have  feen,  that  in  my 
Memorial  I  have  made  no  diftindtion  but  what  refults  from  their  very 
different  condudl  in  fimilar  circumftanccs,  between  them  and  Phyfi- 
cians.  The  conduct  of  the  Phyficians  to  the  Infirmary  was  liberal 
and  honourable ;  and  muft  have  been  thought  fo,.  if  it  had  been 
done  by  a  Corporation  of  Chinmey  Sweepers.  The  condu<5l  of  the 
Surgeons  was  juft  the  reverfe ;  and  muft  be  thought  fo  if  it  were 
done  by  a  College  of  Princes.     I  truft  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  waa, 
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(not  even  excepting  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  worthy  afTociates), 
nor  ever  will  be,  in  your  College,  fo  great  a  Dunce  as  to  fuppofc^ 
that  the  refpedl  due  to  your  profeffion,  and  to  the  many  men  of 
merit  who  pradlife  it,  can  be  extended,  or  ought  to  be  extended,  to 
every  thing,  right  or  wrong,  liberal  or  fordid,  done  by  a  Corpora- 

* 

tion  of  Surgeons,  or  by  any  individuals  of  that  Profeffion.  Does 
your  refpedl  for  your  own  profeffion  extend  to  all  the  operations  of 
Dawplucker  ?  What  would  you  have  faid  or  thought  of  me,  if,  in^ 
ftead  of  giving  the  true  account  of  all  Medical  warfare  as  it  was, 
and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  and  muft  be,  I  had  given  ten  or  a  dozen 
quotations  from  the  firft  Dawplucker  I  And  what  would  Benjamin 
Bell  and  his  friends  have  faid  or  thought  of  me,  if  I  had  given  as 
many  choice  quotations  from  the  fecond  Dawplucker,  in  proof  of 
that  inveterate  rancour,  which  it  was  effential  to  my  argument,  and 
to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  my  duty,  to  fliew,  prevailed  among  your 
profeffional  brethren  ?  I  fhould  in  that  cafe  have  faid  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  the  whole  truth. 

I  thought  it  more  candid,  as  well  as  rational,  and  much  more 
delicate  and  refpcdtful  to  your  College,  to  ftiew,  that  fuch  difputes 
were  not  accidental  and  tranfient,  depending  on  the  particular 
chara<5ler,  talents,  and  conduct  of  a  few  individuals,  but  in  a  man- 
ner eflential  to  the  Medical  Profeffion^  and  at  leaft  univerfally  found 
among  us.  My  ex:amples  and  illuftrations  were  taken  chiefly  from 
my  own  profeffion.  You  know  well  why  I  took  them  from  diftant 
ages  and  nations  rather  than  from  our  own  ;  and  what  confidera^ 
tions  have  always  reftraincd  me,  even  in  the  difcharge  of  my.  Aca- 
demical duty,  from  difTeifling  and  anatomifing,  as  they  deferve, 
many  of  our  modern  and  home-bred  medical  writers.  If  any  of 
your  brethren,  or  you  in  particular,  whom  I  believe  to  be  very 
well  qualified  for  the  tajfk,  will  take  the  trouble  to  treat  them  and 
their  fyftems,  and  their  reafonings,  their  obfervations,  their  cafes, 
their  contradidlions,  their  hes,  their  difputes,  controverfies,  and 
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quarrels,  as  you  think  they  deferve,  I  fhall  be  much  obliged  to 
you,  and  my  lludents  much  more*  I  took  my  illuftrations  of  Chi- 
rurgical  warfare  chiefly  from  London  ;^  which,  I  tliink,  was  deli- 
cate to  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ;  I  am  fure  it  was  meant  to  be 
fo.  I  gave  no  particular  inflances  of  fuch  warfare  among  them,  be- 
caufe  I  thought  £uch  inflances  would  be  cruel,  and  might  even  be 
injurious  to  fonie  individuals ;  and  I  referred,  for  that  general  in- 
formation which  was  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  my  argument,  to 
books  already  in  print,  and  much  better  known  to  many  other 
people  than  to  me.  I  treated  fuch  warfare  with  ridicule,  rather 
than  with  that  ferious  and  jufl  reprehenfion  which  it  defer ved ; 
becaufe  it  was  impoflible  that  fuch  ridicule  could  be  really  hurtful 
or  injurious  to  any  individuals,  and  I  thought  it  mofl:  likely  to 
accomplifh  the  general  good  which  I  had  in  view.  I  know  there 
are  many 

"  Safe  from  the  bar^  the  pulpit^  and  the  throne^ 
"  But  touched  andjhamd  by  ridicule  alone^ 

My  real  ferious  object:  was  to  fave  the  Infirmary  the  expence, 
and  your  College  the  difgrace  of  a  lawfuit.  Whatever  fome  idle 
bufy  people,  as  you  very  properly  call  them,  may  do,  I  am  fure 
you  will  not  difpute  with  me,  that  Phyfic  and  Surgery  are  only 
different  branches  of  the  fame  profeflion ;  that  tlie  fame  innate  and 
inveterate  evils  pervade  and  corrupt  them  both  ;  that  the  fciencc 
and  the  art  of  both  are  very  imperfe<5l  j  that  they  arc  not  only  in- 
terefting  fciences  and  ufeful  arts,  but  trades  and  crafts,  by  which 
thofe  who  pradlife  them  mufl  live  ;  that  confequently  thefc  are 
necefTarily  rivals,  and  often  bitter  enemies  to  one  another ;  that 
people  in  general  expert  much  more  from  Phyfic  and  from  Surgery, 
than  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  do  for  them  ;  and  yet  that  it 
would  be  a  cruel  wrong  to  people  to  undeceive  them  on  this  point, 
if  it  were  poflible  to  do  fb,  which  may  well  be  doubted }  that  both 
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of  them  muft  be  praiflifed  with  a  certain  kind  of  fecrecy ;  that  ' 
neither  the  public,  nor  the  patients  themfelves,  can  in  general 
judge  fully  and  fairly  of  the  real  and  comparative  merits  of  Phyfi- 
cians  and  Surgeons  by  their  performances,  as  they  may  do  of 
Painters  and  Fidlers,  Tailors  and  Shoemakers  ;  that  thofe  who  alone 
can  fairly  judge  of  the  merits  of  medical  men,  have  an  evident  in- 
terefl,  and  a  flrong  temptation  to  conceal  and  decry  them,  efpecial-* 
ly  when  they  are  very  great ;  and  that  many  of  the  beft  judges 
have  not  been  able  to  refifl  that  temptation ;  that  many  medical 
men  (Phyficians  and  Surgeons  alike)  have  endeavoured  to  acquire 
diftindlion  by  framing  and  publifhing  fyftems,  others  by  making, 
(or  pretending  to  make),  and  publifhing  obfervations,  and  hiflories 
of  cafes  ;  the  former  fbiving  to  difplay  their  talents,  their  fcience, 
and  their  learning,  the  latter  to  fhew  their  accuracy  a^d  attention, 
their  fkill  and  their  fuccefs  ;  that  their  fyflems  are  in  general  erro* 
neous,  often  vifionary  and  pernicious,  their  reafonings  contemp- 
tible, their  obfervations  contradidlory,  their  cafes  deceitful ;  that 
they  overturn  one  another's  fyflems,  refute  one  another's  reafon- 
ings, controvert  one  another's  fadls,  and  ridicule  one  another^s 
cafes,  without  mercy  ;  that  even  where  there  is  no  intended  deceit 
or  falfehood,  there  is  always  imperfedlion,  and  often  error  in 
(lating  a  cafe  ;  that  every  cafe  may  be  flated,  as  every  flory  may 
be  told,  two  or  three  ways,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  the  right 
way  ;  that  publications  of  cafes  are  often  particularly  difgraceful, 
and  much  worfe  than  any  errors  in  opinions  or  reafonings,  as 
many  of  them  have  been  known,  and  many  more  have  been 
flrongly  fufpedled  to  be  wilfully  falfe  ;  that  cafes  and  obfervations 
when  inconfiftent  cannot  be  all  true,  but  that  they  may  be  all 
falfe ;  that  the  difputes  among  medical  men  about  their  fyflems, 
their  reafonings,  their  obfervations,  and  their  cafes,  have  been 
numberlefs,  endlefs,  ufelefs,  violent,  implacable,  and  difgracefuL 
You  will  not  dilpute  with  me  that  moft  of  thefe  things  are  fad 
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evils,  and  that  it  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if  they  or  any  of 
them  could  be  removed,  or  even  leflened. 

I  know  of  nothing  fo  likely  to  have  that  falutary  efFedl,  as  fairly 
dating  them,  Ihewing  fome  of  their  bad  confequences,  efpecially 
the  contempt  and  reproach  which  they  bring  on  our  profeflion, 
and  treating  them  with  ridicule  rather  than  with  grave  cenfure. 
I  Ihall  be  glad  to  have  it  faid  of  me,  "  Cajligat  ridcndo  mores ^^  If 
you  know  of  any  better  means  to  accomplifh  the  fame  defirable 
end,  I  heartily  wifli  you  would  employ  them.  Si  quid  novijli 
redlius  ijlis^  Candidas  impefti :  Ji  non^  his  titere  mccum. 

In  the  mean  time,  you,  and  your  more  diftruftful  Brethren,  may 
fee  from  the  whole  tenor  of  my  Memorial,  that  I  no  more  meant 
to  infult  your  profeflion,  than  to  infult  my  own ;  or  to  infult  my 
own  Students,  and  their  Societies ;  or  to  infult  the  Government  of 
my  country,  and  Religion  itfelf ;  becaufe  I  have  treated  with  ridi- 
cule the  difputes  of  Phyficians,  the  common  errors  of  medical  Stu- 
dents, the  common  abufes  of  their  Societies,  the  foolifh  debates 
and  difgraceful  party  fpirit  which  too  often  prevail  in  popular 
AffembUes,  and  the  ftill  more  hateful  difputes  and  rancorous 
warfare  of  angry  controverfial  Divines. 

To  you,  even  before  you  read  my  Paper,  ftill  more  after  reading 
it,  all  this  long  difcuflion  would  be  ufelefs.  But  it  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  many  men  of  fenfe,  and  worth,  and  candour,  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  my  Memorial,  and  who  raflily 
judge  of  it  from  one  or  two  paflages,  without  knowing  the  leaft  of 
its  general  tenor  and  purpofe.  As  to  thofe  idle  bufy  people, 
whofe  veracity,  as  well  as  underftanding,  you  feem  to  hold  in  juft 
contempt,  it  is  impoflible  to  fet  them  right ;  and  I  truft  you  arc 
too  wife  a  man  to  attempt  it.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment or  realbn. 

Whatever  fuch  men  may  think  of  me,  you,  I  am  fure,  cannot 
think  me  fuch  an  afs,  as  ever  to  have  expcAcd  to  do  the  great 
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public  good  which  I  intended,  without  incurring  the  foulcft  fuC- 
picions  and  reproaches  of  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  and  the  mali- 
cious. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  believe  in  Virtue, 
or  underftand  it,  or  know  what  it  is.  That  is  the  word  of  vice, 
and  incapable  of  reform,  "  Malheur  a  ceux  qui  cejfent  a  croire  a  la 
"  Vertur 

The  fufpicions  and  reproaches  of  fuch  men  are  not  indifferent  to 
me  ;  they  are  acceptable,  and  part  of  my  reward  for  doing  what 
is  right.  They  tend  to  give  me  fbme  diftinclion,  in  common  with 
the  greateft,  the  wifeft,  and  the  beft  men  in  the  nation  j  and 
they  will  never  difcompofe  my  philofophy. 

It  is  long  fince  I  knew  the  fable  of  the  Maftiff  and  his  Whelp, 
who  were  going  through  a  village  together.  All  tlie  little  dogs 
came  out  and  barked  at  them.  "  Father,"  faid  the  Whelp,  "  why 
"  don't  you  worry  thefe  nafty  curs  that  bark  at  you  ?"  '"  Child,' 
faid  the  old  dog,  "  if  there  were  no  curs,  I  fhould  be  no  Maftiff. 

I  truft  the  length  of  this  Epijlolaccio  will  be  an  excufe  for  the 
delay  in  fending  it» 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory. 
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Such  were  the  arguments  and  explanations  by  which  I  endea- 
voured to  convince  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  adherents  of  the  injuf. 
tice  which  they  did  to  me,  and  the  ftill  greater  wrong  wliich  they 
were  likely  to  do  to  thcmfclves,  by  pcrfifting  in  millaking,  or  mif- 
reprefcnting,  the  tenor  and  purpofe  of  my  Memorial.  By  fuch 
means  I  hoped  to  have  prevented  any  fuch  anfwers  and  publications, 
as  that  one  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  world. 

At 
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At  Phahi  noudum  pattens  immanis  in  antro 
Baccbatttr  vates^  magnum  Ji peSore  pojjit 
ExcuJJiJfe  Deum :  tan  to  magis  llle  fatigat 
Os  rahidiim^  fera  cor  da  domansy  Jingitque  premendo. 
OJiia  jamque  domus  pat u ere  ingentia  centum 
Spontefua^  vatifque  ferunt  refponfa  per  auras. 

Happy"  indeed  it  was  for  all  concerned  that  I  did  not  fucceed  in 
that  well  meant  but  ill  judged  attempt.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  head  of  Jupiter,  or  the  belly  of  Garagantua,  mufl  have 
burft,  if  they  had  been  pregnant  with  fo  many  vaft  conceptions, 
^nd  had  not  been  allowed  to  give  them  vent.  Then  would  the 
world  have  been  deprived  for  ever,  not  only  of  Mr  John  Bell's  in- 
eftimable  anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  but  of  numberlefs  other  works, 
probably  not  lefs  admirable,  which  may  reafonably  be  expe(5led 
from  his  inexhauftible  matrix. 

That  I  may  not  incur  the  reproach  of  fupprefling  any  part  of  a 
correfpondence  fo  honourable  to  him,  or  of  telling  only  part  of  the 
truth,  I  fubjoin  three  other  pieces  of  our  correfpondence,  which, 
with  the  preceding  five,  make  the  whole  of  it.  But  for  the  right 
underftanding  of  thefe  I  muft  prcmife,  that  the  firft  time  I  met  Mr 
John  Bell  after  his  anfwer  to  my  Memorial  was  publiihed,  I  ad- 
drefTed  him  with  the  fame  franknefs  and  good  humour  as  on  all 
former  occafions,  thanked  him  for  the  copy  of  it  which  he  had  fcnt 
mc,  and  for  the  work  altogether,  which  I  affured  him,  with  per- 
fect truth,  had  afforded  me  much  entertainment  and  gratification, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  heartily  welcome  to  ufc  all  manner  of 
freedom  with  every  thing  that  I  wrote.  Thefe  declarations  he  re- 
ceived very  graciouUy,  and  replied  to  them  in  the  mofl  polite  terms. 
At  paiting  I  reminded  him  of  the  copy  of  the  Surgeons  Memorir.l 
(1737),  which  he  had  applied  to   Mr  Jardine  to  borrow  from  mc 
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for  his  ufe,  when  he  was  writing  his  anfwer  to  me ;  and  which, 
as  it  had  been  in  his  hands  for  fome  weeks,  I  prefumed  he  had 
done  with,  and  begged  him  to  return  to  me.  This  he  mod  politely 
promifed  to  do. — That  fame  evening  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  him  the  following  letter. 


N^VL 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  generous  manner  of  receiving  me  in  the  ftreets,  and 
the  terms  in  which  you  addrcfled  me,  convince  me  of  your  liberal 
difjpofitioQs,  and  remind  me  ilrongly  of  the  many  kind  things  you 
were  'pleafed  to  fay  of  me  at  a  time  of  life  when  fuch  attentions 
were  to  me  of  more  importance  than  now,  and  could  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  any  man. 

Your  continued  liberality  encourages  me  to  anfwer  that  card 
which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me  fome  months  ago. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  I  may  now  remind  you  of  your  former  li- 
beral invitation,  "  that  though  we  were  neceflarily  opponents, 
"  there  was  no  reafbn  why  we  Ihould  be  enemies."  I  hope  to  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  exprellion. — I  remember  indeed  nothing 
but  kindnefs  on  your  part  towards  me,  and  fhaH  always  take  a 
pleafure  in  ftiowmg  Dr  Gregory  every  mark  of  refpecSL 

Believe  me,  Sir,  in  fincerity  and  friendfhip. 

Your  moft  obedient, 

John  Bell* 

Georges  Street^  N®  9. 
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N^  VII. 
St  Andreivs  Square ^  Sunday  Evenings  Dec.  7.  1 80O. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  forry,  and  to  fay  the  truth,  fomewhat  furprifed,  that 
you  Ihould  have  fuppofed  me  capable  of  fuch  fooUfh  and  illiberal 
condudl,  as  to  take  amifs  your  Pamphlet  in  anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial.  I  have  on  the  contrary  been  much  entertained  and  gratified 
with  it.  And  if  you  chofe  to  fpeak  out  all  that  you  think,  I  pre- 
fume  you  would  fay  you  thought  yourfelf  much  obliged  to  me  for 
giving  you  fo  fine  an  opportunity  to  difplay  your  talents.  Per- 
haps I  may  yet  give  you  another :  but  this  I  cannot  abfolutely 
promiie  j  for  it  muft  depend  on  my  finding  leifure  for  it ;  as  to  in- 
clination, I  have  enough.  Any  thing  that  I  fhall  write  on  the  fub- 
J€<51,  you  fliall  be  heartily  welcome  to  ufe  all  manner  of  freedom 
with :  to  difle<5l  and  anatomife  it  in  your  beft  manner.  Hanc  veni^ 
am  petimufque  damufque  vicijjim.  There  are  many  points  on  which 
we  diflfer  fo  much,  that  to  argue  about  them  with  one  another 
would  be  ufelefs  and  endlels  :  for  example,  the  Clinical  Ledlures. 
I  ihould  with,  if  I  can  find  time,  to  H^xt  ferioujly  my  thoughts  of 
diem.  Many  other  things  in  your  pamphlet  I  Ihould  treat  only 
with  good-humoured  raillery. 

If  you  do  not  know  it  already,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  inform 
yoxi,  that  by  your  laft  publication  you  have  completely  won  the 
heart  of  your  old  enemy  Judas  Johnfon,  Efq;  who  is  quite  charm- 
ed with  it,  and  declares  he  had  no  notion  that '  you  were  a  man  of 
fuch  talents. 

I  am  your  obliged  and  moft  obedient  fcrvant, 

J.  Gregory. 

P.  S.   I  Ihall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  me  by  the 

bearer  the  Surgeons  Memorial 

To  Mr  John  BclL 

N^  VIIL 
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N^  VIII. 

Mr  Bell  returns  the  Memorial  to  Dr  Gregory  with  his  refpedtful 
compliments  ;  wifhes  him  all  poflible  fuccefs  in  his  new  enterprife, 
which  he  trufls  will  be  as  profitable  for  the  Clinical  School,  as  his 
fir  ft  was  for  the  School  of  Surgery — and  as  acceptable  to  his  old 
friend  Judas  Johnfton  as  any  thing  Mr  Bell  can  write. 

George  s  Street^  N°  9. 


Since  the  laft  of  the  preceding  letters  .  was  written,  and  even 
lince  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  pages  was  printed  off,  an 
event  has  occurred  which  will  afford  the  public  fome  amufement, 
and  will  fave  me  much  trouble. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (that  is  to  fay  the  majority  of 
that  Society)  has  brought  the  general  queflion  in  difpute  between 
them  and  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  I  mean  the  validity 
of  the  bargain,  or  fuppofed  contradl,  between  their  predeceffors  and 
ours  in  1738,  before  a  Court  of  Juftice. 

This,  of  courfe,  precludes  all  further  reafonings  or  illuftrations 
from  me  on  that  point ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  they  muft  now  be 
quite  unneceffary,  as  every  thing  that  I  could  urge,  and  much 
more,  will  be  ftated  much  better,  and  to  much  better  purpofe,  in 
the  proper  place,  by  our  counfel  learned  in  the  law ;  and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  proper  for  me  to  meddle  with 
a  queftion  which  is  now  under  confideration  in  a  Court  of  Juftice. 
Neither  the  torrent  of  abufe  poured  out  on  me  by  Mr  John  Bell  in 
his  Pamphlet,  nor  the  conducl  of  his  Brethren  who  firft  employed 
him  to  write  that  Pamphlet,  and  then,  by  their  vote  of  thanks  to 
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him,  fancl^pned  it  and  adopted  it  as  their  own,  can  make  it  right 
for  me  to  oJSFer  any  opinion  or  argument  on  the  queflion,  which  the 
Court  muft  decide.  I  therefore,  with  much  pleafure,  change  the 
plan  of  this  Memorial ;  and,  in  the  following  pages,  fliall  confine 
my  remarks  to  certain  particulars  contained  in  Mr  John  Bell's 
pamphlet,  which,  as  interefting  to  me  perfonally,  or  to  the  Mana- 
gers as  a  body  corporate,  or  to  the  public  at  large,  feem  to  require 
fome  animadverfion,  but  are  totally  uncohnecSled  with  the  legal 
queftion  now  at  iflue* 


Even  in  the  letters  prefixed  by  Mr  John  Bell  to  his  anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  there  are  fome  things  which  muft  not  be  allowed  to  pafs 
unnoticed. 

In  the  firft  of  them  we  are  informed,  that  "  at  a  meeting  of  the 
*'  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  it  was  re- 
"  folved,  that  Mr  John  Bell  be  requefted  to  draw  up  an  anfwer  to 
"  Dr  Gregory's  Memorial,  to  be  prefented  to  the  Managers  of  the 
"  Royal  Infirmary  at  their  firft  meeting,  for  the  purpofe  of  doing 
"  away  thofe  grofs  mifreprefentations  of  the  character  and  condudl 
"  of  the  younger  Surgeons  contained  in  the  faid  Memorial." 

This  refolution  is  expreffed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  every 
reader  believe  that  all  the  junior  Surgeons  agreed  in  that  refolution 
and  requeft,  and  in  thinking  that  I  in  my  Memorial  had  grofsly 
mifreprefented  their  charadter  and  condudL 

But  the  fadl  is,  all  the  junior  Surgeons  did  not  concur  in  that  re- 
folution ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  they  were  all  at  that  meeting,  or  even 
knew  of  fuch  a  meeting  being  called  :  and  moft  certainly  tliey  did 
not  all  agree  in  thinking  that  I  had  mifreprefented  their  charadler 
and  condudl  i  for  fcveral  of  them  keenly  adopted  the  fame  fenti- 
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ments  and  principles  which  I  had  exprefled,  and  avowed  them  in 
the  ftrongeft  poffible  terms.  Such  has  been  the  condudl  of  Mefll 
Andrew  Inglis,  William  Brown,  John  Thomfon,  George  Bell^ 
William  Newbigging,  and  John  Allan.  It  is  but  juftice  to  thefe 
Gentlemen  to  mention  their  names,  as  it  would  be  highly  injurious 
to  them  to  have  it  believed  by  the  public  that  they  concurred  with 
the  majority  of  their  brethren,  the  junior  Surgeons,  in  fo  unjuft 
and  abfurd  an  opinion  of  my  Memorial,  and  in  the  refolution  to 
requeft  Mr  John  Bell  to  write  an  anfwer  to  it. 

The  perufal  of  my  Memorial  muft  convince  every  intelligent  and 
candid  perfbn,  that  nothing  unjuft,  or  even  unfavourable,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  junior  Surgeons,  is  faid  or  intended  by  me ;  and  the 
conducfl  of  thefe  fix  gentlemen  of  that  clafs,  affords  complete  proof 
that  it  is  not  the  accidental  circumftance  of  being  a  junior  Surgeon, 
nor  yet  any  mifreprefentation  of  the  charadler  and  condudl  of  the 
junior  Surgeons  as  a  clafs  or  body  of  men,  which  fome  of  them  have 
fo  boldly  imputed  to  me,  that  makes  any  one  of  them  think  unfa- 
vourably of  my  Memorial,  or  differ  in  opinion  from  me  as  to  the 
evils  refulting  from  their  promifcuous  attendance  in  the  Infirmary 
by  rotation. 

For  any  individual  to  mifreprefent  grofsly  the  charadler  and 
condudl  of  the  junior  members  of  any  Society  or  Corporation,  ap- 
pears to  me  fo  abfurd  a  folly,  as  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
fiippofition  of  downright  infanity ;  efpecially  when  it  is  evidently 
for  the  honour,  the  intereft,  and  the  comfort  of  fuch  an  individual 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  every  member  of  that  Society. 

There  are  fome  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  both 
junior  and  fenior,  whom  I  do  not  know  by  fight,  and  others  whom 
I  do  not  know  even  by  charadler,  and  of  whom  I  neither  know  nor 
ever  heard  any  evil.  It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  I  fhould  have 
any  wifh  to  injure  fuch  men,  either  colle(n:ively  or  individually,  by 
mifreprefenting  their  charadler  and  condudl.     And,  in  fadl,  fo  far 
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am  I  from  thinking  unfavourably  of  the  charadler  and  condudl  of 
the  Junior  Surgeons,  or  from  having  in  my  Memorial  faid  any 
thing  injurious  of  them,  in  comparifon  of  the  Senior  Members  of 
their  College,  that  I  have  been  at  much  pains  to  exprefs  and  to  efla- 
blifh  an  almofl  oppofite  fentiment. 

If  it  will  afford  them  any  fatisfadlion  or  comfort,  I  fhall  affure 
them,  that  to  my  certain  knowledge yo;?/^  of  the  Junior  Surgeons 
are  very  greatly  fuperior  in  talents  and  knowledge  to  fame  of  the 
Senior  Surgeons.  But  that  all  the  Juniors  fhould  be  fuperior  to 
ali  the  Seniors  ;  or  that  all  the  Juniors  ihould  be  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  one  another  in  talents  and  profeilional  knowledge  \  or 
that  the  worft  of  the  Juniors  ihould  be  better  than  the  bcft  of  their 
Seniors,  or  at  leail  as  good  as  them  ;  or  that  it  (hovdd  be  a  matter 
of  perfedl  indifference  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  what  Sur- 
geon, or  how  many  Surgeons  in  rotation,  fhall  have  the  care  of 
them : — all  thefe  are  fuch  things  as  I  never  can  believe,  or  expedl 
any  credit  from  men  of  fenfe  if  I  Ihould  profefs  to  believe. 

As  little  can  I  believe  that  Surgeons  do  not  improve  by  much  ex- 
perience i  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  their  profeffion,  it  is  im- 
pofllble  that  they  fhould  improve  by  experience ;  which  is  the  doc- 
trine now  maintained  by  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  adherents.  I  be- 
lieve the  merit  of  the  difcovery  is  entirely  their  own  j  and  I  fcarce 
think  any  perfbn  will  choofe  to  difpute  it  with  them. 

From  the  boldnefs  with  which  Mr  John  Bell  afferts  it,  in  his 
anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  and  from  his  total  filence  witli  refpedl  to 
the  very  oppofite  opinion,  which  was  flrongly  afferted  by  Deacon 
Kennedy  and  his  affociates  as  felf-evident  and  undeniable,  and 
feemingly  admitted  as  fuch  by  the  Managers  and  by  the  public 
more  than  fixty  years  ago,  and  indeed  ever  fince,  and  on  the  faith 
of  which  the  bargain  in  1738  was  concluded,  it  is  plain  that  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  adherents  have  completely  Jhifttd  their  ground. 
They  now  contend  for  the  validity  and  continuance*  of  that  bar- 
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gain,  not  as  being  for  the  good  of  the  Surgeons,  and  in  a  manner 
neceflary  for  their  improvement,  though  at  the  rilk  and  expence 
of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  but  as  not  in  the  leaft  for  the  good 
of  the  Surgeons,  who,  from  the  hour  in  which  they  finifh  their 
apprenticefhips,  and  become  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, have  attained  the  higheft  profeffional  fkill,  and  manual  dex- 
terity as  operators  ;  fo  that  the  only  principles  on  which  they  now 
contend  for  that  bargain,  and  for  their  own  promifcuous  attendance 
by  rotation,  are,  that  thefe  things  are  honourable  and  gratifying 
to  the  Surgeons,  and,  though  not  pofitively  good,  at  leaft  not  bad, 
but  quite  indifferent  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Holpital. 

I  give  Mr  John  Bell  great  credit  for  this  new  and  mafterly  piece 
of  generalfhip ;  fliifting  his  ground  completely,  when  he  found  his 
former  pofition  not  quite  fo  tenable  as  it  had  at  firft  been  thought ; 
and  greater  credit  ftill  for  the  fuperior  genius  he  has  fhewn,  in  now 
choofing  a  pofition  which,  to  men  of  ordinary  talents,  or  plain 
common  fenfe,  muft  appear  abfolutely  untenable.  One  point  he 
undoubtedly  fecures  by  it ;  his  brethren  can  lofe  nothing,  even  if 
their  caufe  ftiall  be  decided  againft  them.  As  it  is  not  now  for  the 
fake  of  any  improvement  to  themfelves  that  they  are  fo  eager  to 

* 

give  their  laborious  fervices ;  if  they  fhall  be  prevented  from  doing 
this,  they  will  be  faved  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  ;  they  will  be 
prefer ved  from  all  thofe  rilks  to  themfelves,  in  point  of  fame  and 
fortune,  which  might  accidentally  have  refulted  from  the  bad 
fiiccefs  of  various  pieces  of  chirurgical  pracflice,  or  from  a  fatal 
event  of  a  capital  operation,  however  dexteroufly  performed ;  while 
ftill  their  honour  will  remain  entire ;  and  their  good  intentions  no 
man  can  take  from  them. 

If  the  corporation  of  Bakers  had  been  accuftomed  to  fumifh  the 
patients  in  the  Infirmary  with  bread,  the  corporation  of  Butchers 
to  furnifli  them  with  meat,  the  Tailors  with  clothes,  the  Shoemakers 
with  fhoes,  the  Barbers  with  ihaving ;  and  if  all  thefe  feveral  corpo- 
rations 
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radons  had  been  accuftomed  to  furnifb  their  refpe<5live  commodities 
and  good  offices  ^rj//j,  as  the  Surgeons  have  done  their  fervices  j  and 
if  the  Managers,  perhaps  from  fome  notion  of  getting  better  bread, 
and  meat,  and  clothes,  and  flioes,  and  {having,  from  a  few  individuals 
of  each  corporation,  chofe  to  employ  but  a  few  inftead  of  all  the 
members  of  them,  the  others,  though  ftill  willing  to  give  their  aid 
as  before,  could  not  complain  of  any  lofs  that  they  fuftained,  or 
any  wrong  done  to  them ;  and  as  long  as  their  Chriftian  charity 
and  brotherly  love  continued  in  vigour,  they  could  never  fail  to 
find  plenty  of  objedls  on  whom  they  might  beftow  their  good 
offices. 

But  whatever  merit  Mr  John  Bell  may  have  in  contriving  fo 
new  an  argument  and  ftate  of  the  cafe,  which  I  dare  fay  will  afto-  * 
nifli  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  puzzle  the  ableft  lawyers  that  are  oppofed 
to  him,  I  muft  think  he  and  his  friends  have  carried  the  joke  ra- 
ther too  far,  when  they  reproach  me  with  mifreprefenting  the  cha- 
radler  and  condudl  of  the  Junior  Surgeons  ;  for  they  muft  have 
perceived  that  I  took  the  fadl  as  ftated  by  thofe  very  Surgeons  who 
made  the  bargain  with  the  Managers ;  but  I  confidered  that  fadl 
relatively  to  the  poor  patients,  while  MefE  Kennedy  and  Co.  con- 
fidered it  only  in  relation  to  the  Junior  Surgeons,  and  the  im- 
provement which  at  that  time  they  avowedly  ftood'much  in  need 
of,  and  hoped  to  acquire  by  praifUfing  in  the  Hofpital.  To  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  fuch  Surgeons,  who  needed  fuch  improve- 
ment, and  pradlifed  in  hopes  of  acquiring  it,  was  furely  a  cruel 
wrong  to  the  patients. 

I  fhould  have  thought  it  more  candid,  as  well  as  more  rational  in 
Mr  John  Bell,  to  have  given  me  due  praife  for  expofing  the.  turpi- 
tude and  atrocity  of  Deacon  Kennedy's  argument ;  to  have  declar 
red,  that  he  agreed  with  me  in  reprobating  the  bargain  made  on  that 
deteftable  principle ;  and  after  difclaiming  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
to  have  proceeded  to  ftate  and  illuftrate  fully  his  own  new  prinr 
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ciplc  and  noble  dilcorery,  that  Surgeons  have  no  need  of  expericiKC, 
and  can  be  no  better  for  it. 

As  the  mod  oonclufive  fa^  and  argument  that  I  can  n\ention, 
in  proof  that  I  neither  mifreprefented  nor  wiihcd  to  mifreprefent 
the  character  and  condudl  of  the  Junior  Members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  I  fliall  ftate  one  curious  particular  with  refpedl  to  the 
behaviour  of  two  of  them  on  this  occafion.  I  do  it  with  peculiar 
pleafure,  becaufe  I  think  their  behaviour  has  done  them  very  great 
honour.  It  would  be  improper  here  to  mention  their  names ;  thofe 
whom  it  mod  concerns,  and  probably  fome  others,  will  underftand 
perfecflly  to  whom  and  to  what  I  allude. 

From  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  them  and  they  of  me^ 
I  am  fure  that  no  Members  of  their  College  can  be  lefs  inclined  than 
theie  two  are  to  do  any  thing  kind  or  obliging  to  me.  None  can  think 
more  unfavoursibly  of  me,  both  in  point  of  underftanding  and  can- 
dour, than  they  have  publicly  and  in  print  declared  that  they  did ; 
the  one  I  mean  as  the  author  of  a  certain  anonymous  pamphlet,  die 
other  as  his  intimate  confidential  friend,  who  knew  and  approved 
of  the  compofition  and  publication  of  it. 

In  that  pamphlet  I  was  reproached,  in  very  bitter  and  farcaftic 
terms,  with  grofs  ignorance,  bad  reafbning,  and  (hameful  difinge- 
nuity,  no  lefs,  indeed,  than  fiippreffing  part,  and  confequcntly 
mifreprefenting  the  whole,  of  the  dodlrine  of  a  celebrated  philoio- 
pher,  whofe  opinions  I  had  taken  the  Uberty  to  controvert. 

It  would  be  impertinent  here  to  mention  the  fubjecfl  of  our  coi>- 
troverfy  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  fay,  that  it  did  not  in  the  lead  relate 
either  to  Phyfic  or  Surgery. 

As  I  am  never  in  the  lead  difpofed  to  be  angry  in  fuch  contro- 
verfies,  and  generally  am  much  gratified  and  amufed,  when  I  find 
myfelf  unjujlly  charged  with  doing  wrong,  which  I  knew  was  the 
cafe  at  that  time,  I  made  a  fair  and  calm  attempt,  which  probably 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  little  cxpe^ed,  to  convince  him  of  the 
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grofs  injuftice  that  he  had  done  me,  and  of  fome  of  the  many 
errors  of  his  own  reafonings.  Both  thefe  points  I  knew  I  could 
eftabliih  ia  fuch  a  manner  as  to  preclude  all  rational  difpute  about 
them. 

I  was  tempted  to  make  the  trial,  becaufe  I  obferved,  on  reading 
the  pamphlet,  fome  evident  proofs  of  quicknefe  and  acutenefs  in 
the  author  of  it,  and  a  good  fpecimen  of  knowledge  of  at  lead  one 
branch  of  fciencc^  Chemiftry.     His  defedls  and  his  faults,  of  which 
his  pamphlet  amply  teflified,  feemed  to  me  fuch  as  might  eafily  be 
fupplied  axidcorredfced.     The  petulance  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  ftrange 
iiijuftice  he  had  done  me,  I  imputed  to  great  youth  and  total  inex- 
perience, which  faults  are  more  generally  mended  than  any  others 
that  I  know  o£     The  errors  in  his  reafonings,  which  were  fuch  as 
to  Ihew  total  ignorance  of  the  firft  principles  of  demonftrative  rea- 
foning,  (logical  or  mathematical),  I  was  fure  could  proceed  from 
nothing  but  a  defedl  in  his  education ;  for  I  have  had  occafion  to 
fee  many  examples  of  the  fame  kind.     Much  as  I  didixifl  what  i^ 
commonly  called  metaphyficks^  I  was  confident  that  as  fbon  as  I 
ihould  point  out  to  him  the  well  eftablifhed  principles  of  reafoning, 
which  he  had  unknowingly  violated,  he  would  find  it  impojftble  to 
difpute  them.     As  to  his  acknowledging  his  error,  that,  of  courfe, 
was  to  be  juft  as  he  pleafed ;  it  was  entirely  his  bufinefs,  not  mine : 
I  could  fuffer  no  evil  from  his  not  doing  it ;  he  might  fufier  a  great 
deal 

1  was  encouraged  to  make  the  trial,  by  the  circumftance  of  his 
pamphlet  being  anonymous,  and  my  not  knowing  who  the  author 
was,  nor  even  fufpedling  diat  he  lived  in  Edinburgh ;  for  his  work 
was  publKhed  in  London.  I  thought  I  had  a  better  chance  of 
meeting  with  patient  and  candid  attention  from  an  unknown  au- 
thor who  had  got  into  fuch  a  fcrape,  than  from  one  whofe  name 
was  publicly  known,  and  who,  of  courfe,  would  probably  make  it 
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a  point  of  honour  not  to  acknowledge  his  error,  however  grofs,  or 
however  clearly  pointed  out  to  him.    . 

I  wrote  to  the  unknown  author  of  the  pamphlet,  committing  my 
letter  to  the  care  of  his  London  bookfeller  and  publifher.  I  remon- 
ftrated  with  him,  but  in  very  mild  terms,  on  the  rafhnefs  and  im- 
propriety of  his  condudl  towards  me,  and  even  of  the  injuftice  he 
did  me,  in  publifhing  fuch  a  work,  without  allowing  me  to  fee  it, 
at  lead  after  it  was  in  print,  and  to  have  an  opportunity,  either 
of  acknowledging  the  error  of  my  reafoning,  if  fuch  error  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  or  of  giving  him  my  reafons  for  thinking  that 
his  reafoning,  not  mine,  was  erroneous.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
o£Fer  I  had  made  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  when  I  publilhed 
that  book  which  he  had  treated  fo  roughly.  But  that  offer,  though 
furely  a  very  candid,  and  not  a  very  common  one,  he  had  thought 
fit  to  difregard. 

I  told  him  in  my  letter,  what  muft  have  been  very  furprifing  to 
him,  and,  if  he  believed  it,  very  mortifying  alfo,  that  his  great 
objedlion  to  my  argument,  the  one  on  which  he  feemed  chiefly  to 
value  himfelf,  and  on  which  he  had  founded  his  fevere  charge  of 
fupprefling  part  of  the  dodlrine  of  my  adverfary,  and  confequently 
mifreprefenting  the  whole  of  it,  was  not  new  to  me  ;  that  it  had 
been  fuggefted  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  talents,  to 
whofe  revifion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  many  others,  I  had  fubmitted  my 
work  long  before  it  was  publifhed.  I  told  him  the  name  and  cha- 
raifler  of  this  gentleman,  which  mujl  have  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  wilful  difmgenuity  in  my  reafonings.  To  the  beft  of  my  re- 
membrance, but  I  am  not  quite  fure  of  this,  I  offered  to  let  him 
fee  that  gentleman's  letter,  containing  the  fame  objedlion  which  he 
(the  anonymous  author)  had  urged  fo  ftrongly  againft  my  work  ; 
and  told  him,  that  the  reafon  why  that  objedlion,  and  my  anfwer 
to  it,  were  not  publifhed  in  the  appendix  to  my  book,  was,  that  the 
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author  of  the  obje<5lion,  when  I  aiked  his  permiffion  to  publifli  it 
with  my  anfwcr  to  it,  did  not  choofe  to  allow  it  to  be  publilhed, 
being  convinced  at  once^  whenever  he  heard  even  the  beginmng  of 
my  anfwer  to  it,  that  he  was  miftaken  on  that  point,  that  his  ob- 
jecf^on  was  untenable,  and  that  my  anfwer  to  it  was  fair  and  com- 
plete. 

I  offered,  if  he  would  allow  me,  without  ever  knowing  or  ea- 
quiring  about  his  name,  of  which  I  affured  him  I  had  no  guefs  or 
fufpicion,  to  correfpond  with  him  on  the  fubjedl  of  his  pamphlet, 
and  to  point  out  to  him  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  errors  of  hi« 
reafonings.  I  think  I  promifed  to  him,  that  any  objections  or  an*- 
Iwers  to  his  argument  that  I  might  give  him  in  writing,  fhould  be 
fuch  only  as  I  was  afterwards  to  print  and  publifli ;  and  that  I 
fliould  print  nothing  that  he  might  give  me  in  writing  without  his 
own  exprefs  confent ;  and  that  I  Ihould  return  him  his  papers  if  he 
pleafed. 

After  many  weeks,  I  received  an  anfwer  from  my  anonymous 
adverfary,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  and  my  propo- 
fal  feemingly  fo  candid ;  telling  me,  that  I  might  probably  foon 
learn  his  name,  and  therefore  inclofing  a  fealed  paper  containing 
his  name,  which  paper  he  told  me  I  might  open^  if  I  chofe  to  carry 
on  the  correfpondence  which  I  had  propofed* 

Bufinefs  much  more  interefting  to  myfelf  than  a  philofophical 
controverfy  with  an  anonymous  author,  who  feemed  refolved,  right 
or  wrong,  to  put  the  mofl  unfavourable  conftru<5lion  poflible  on 
every  thing  that  I  faid  or  did,  worfe  even  than  I  fliould  have 
thought  poflible,  and  who  chofe  to  doubt  of  my  candour  (as  I 
judged  from  his  mofl  charadleriflic  2idytvh feemingly)  when  I  made 
him  the  mofl  unequivocally  candid  offer  that  one  man  could  make 
to  another,  prevented  me  from  writing  to  him  for  many  months. 
Before  I  found  leifure  to  write  to  him,  I  was  informed,  by  his  con- 
fidential  friend^  with  his  confent^  of  his  name. 
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I  had  the  honour  of  the  company  of  them  both  together  one  day 
in  my  houfe,  by  invitation.  I  put  into  his  hands  his  own  fealed 
paper,  containing  his  name,  unopened,  as  I  received  it,  that  he 
might  fee  I  had  made  no  improper  ufe  of  that  confidence  which 
he  had  put  in  me.  I  had  intended  to  fend  him  back  that  paper 
unopened,  along  with  the  firft  fpecimen  of  my  mode  of  replying  to 
his  pamphlet,  and  let  him  then  choofe  whether  he  would  let  me 
know  his  name  or  not. 

I  put  into  his  hands  a  few  of  many  letters  that  I  had  received 
from  different  men  of  fcience,  who  had  read  my  book  before  it  was 
publiilied,  and  who  had  given  me  their  remarks  on  it ;  fuch  letters 
as  miijl  have  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  difingenuity  or  in- 
tended fuppreflion  or  mifreprefentation  on  my  part,  and  might 
have  convinced  him  that  he,  not  I,  was  miftaken  with  refpecSl  to 
the  import  of  a  certain  dodtrine,  about  which  we  had  differed 
ftrangely,  while  I  endeavoured  to  refute,  and  he  to  maintain  it. 
I  fufpedl  that  if  he  did  not  fee  clearly,  he  at  leafl  had  a  glimpfe 
of  what  was  implied  in  thofe  letters  ;  for  though  he  had  at  firft 
very  candidly  acknowledged  the  impropriety  of  his  condud,  in 
publifhing  his  pamphlet  without  allowing  me  previoufly  to  fee  it, 
I  obferved  that  he  went  no  farther,  and  did  not  exprcfs  any  fenfe 
of  having  done  me  injuftice,  or  of  having  fallen  into  any  error  in 
his  own  reafonings.  Indeed  he  maintained  fo  ftricSt  and  cautious 
a  referve,  that  I  could  not  have  known,  from  any  thing  that  he  faid, 
whether  he  even  underftood  what  I  faid  to  him  on  any  one  of  the 
points  about  which  we  differed. 

If  I  had  obferved  this  referve  on  his  part  on  one  or  two  points 
only,  I  fliould  have  fuppofed  that  he  really  did  not  underftand  me, 
and  of  courfe  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illuftrate  my 
meaning  more  fully  than  I  did  at  firft.  But  as  his  referve  was  uni- 
form on  every  point  that  became  the  fubjedl  of  difcourfe,  even  on 
that  great  one  which  I  had  mentioned  to  him  in  my  letter,  which 

had 
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had  been  anticipated  by  another  "gentleman,  whofe  letter  I  fliewed 
him,  and  which  had  been  cleared  up  to  that  gentleman's  fatisfac- 
tion,  by  an  explanation  and  anfwer,  that  I  gave  in  the  fame  very 
few  words  to  my  guefts,  as  he  had  nnderftood  at  once  and  been 
fatis£ed  with,  I  judged  that  the  referve  which  I  thought  fo  re- 
markable was  the  refult  of  prudence,  and  a  refolution,  which  I 
could  not  blame,  to  make  no  rafh  conceflion. 

As  it  would  have  been  rude  and  inhofpitable  to  urge  my  gueft 
any  farther  on  fuch  a  fubjedt,  I  turned  the  difcourfe  to  other  fub- 
jeAs  at  that  time  ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  I  gave  him  in  wri- 
ting a  fmall  and  gentle  fpecimen  of  the  errors  of  his  reafoning,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  mention  of  his  violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  reafoning,  and  feledling  for  the  fubjedl  of  my  remarks 
the  mod  luminous  paffage  in  his  pamphlet,  the  one  which  I  pre- 
fume  he  himfelf  was  moft  delighted  with,  and  certainly  the  one 
which  had  afforded  me  the  greateft  entertainment.  It  was  indeed 
fuch  a  pafTage  as,  if  it  had  been  introduced  in  a  viva  voce  debate, 
and  in  an  anfwer  to  which  there  could  be  no  reply,  would  have 
been  thought  perfedlly  conclufive  in  point  of  argument,  and  an 
admirable  fpecimen,  not  only  of  a  lively  imagination,  but  of  great 
quicknefs  and  acutenefs  in  reafoning. 

It  was  a  kind  of  parody,  or  very  clofe  imitation,  of  a  peculiar 
mode  of  reafoning  which  I  had  employed,  and  in  which  the  ableft 
men  of  my  acquaintance,  after  confidering  it  for  feveral  years, 
could  find  no  error.  The  parody  on  it  was  evidently,  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  flark  nonfenfe ;  yet  the  refemblance  of  it  to  my 
original  ferious  argument  was  fo  clofe  and  perfedl  in  every  refpedl 
but  one,  and  this  one,  though  very  important,  fo  little  obvious  to 
any  perfon  who  had  not  maturely  confidered  the  fubjedl,  that  I  am 
convinced  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  probably  ninety-nine 
in  the  hundred  of  his  readers,  never  once  thought  of  it,  or  fufpedl- 
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ed  that  there  was  any  omiffioti  in  die  lively  and  ludicrous  parody 
on  my  Ireafpning. 

As  the  fiibjed  was  perfed:ly  familiar  to  me,  I  perceived  the 
omiflibn  before  I  had  read  two  lines  of  his  propofition,  and  could  at 
once  have  explained  to  him,  either  in  common  or  in  madiematical 
language,  what  the  difference  was  between  his  parody  and  my  ar- 
gument, and  could  have  convinced  him,  that  his  muft  be  noa*^ 
fenfe,  (which  he  meant  it  to  be),  even  fuppofing  xniat  to  l^  a 
ftridl  logical  or  mathematical  demonflration. 

This  I  did  in  the  writing  which  I  gave  him,  and  which,  after 
many  months,  he  returned  to  me,  with  a  reply  precifely  of  tic 
fame  kind,  in  point  of  reafbning,  with  his  anonymous  pamphlet. 
It  contained  another  very  clofe  parody  on  my  argument  in  my 
reply  to  him,  but  with  the  fame  defe<5l  or  omiffion  as  in  his  for- 
mer parody,  and  a  rfepetition  of  his  former  violations  of  the  beft 
eftabliihed  principles  of  reafoning,  with  one  or  two  additional  fpc- 
cimens  of  the  fame  kind,  equally  indifputabk  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  and  equally  charadleriftic  of  a  great  defe<51:,  not  of  underftand- 
ing,  but  of  education  and  knowledge. 

As  I  had  by  that  time  gone  too  far  to  flop  Ihort  with  him,  I  re- 
folved  to  fhewhim  in  one  or  two  inftances,  or  more  if  there  ihould 
be  occafion,  what  indifputabk  errors  in  point  of  reafbning  he  had 
committed.  But  firft  I  took  the  precaution  to  hint  to  .his  friend 
(eparately,  that  I  fufpecfted  my  antagonift  was  very  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  that  kind  of  reafoning  which  he  had  eii- 
deavoured  to  employ.  At  this  furmife  his  friend  feemcd  much 
aftonifhed,  and  no  lefs  indignant,  and  affured  me  that  cotild  ntit 
be  :  but  on  my  afking  him  to  come  to  my  houfe  next  mornings 
and  there  fhewing  him  his  friend's  written  paper,  and  calling  hid 
attention  to  two  particular  paflages  in  it,  I  had  the  pleafure  to  find, 
that  he  perceived  the  fame  errors  in  them  which  I  had  obferved ; 
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and  this  he  did  without  my  having  occafion  to  tell  him  what  the 
errors  were.  One  of  thofe  errors  he  did  not  obferve  at  firft,  but 
on  my  begging  him  to  fubftitute  arithmetical  numbers  for  the  al- 
gebraical fymbols  that  his  friend  had  employed,  juft  by  way  of 
illuflration,  and  then  to  obferve  the  refult,  he  difcovered  the  error 
immediately.  The  other  error  to  which  I  wifhed  to  call  his  atten- 
tion, he  perceived  at  once,  without  any  help  or  hint  from  me, 
though  it  certainly  was  lefs  obvious  than  the  former,  as  depending 
on  a  more  abftrufe  general  principle  of  fcience,  which  the  writer 
had  unknowingly  violated. 

Having  learned  by  fome  years  experience  how  to  deal  with  fuch 
difputants,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  a  full  point,  in  my  n^t  pa- 
per I  pointed  out  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  the  omiilion  in  his 
fecond  parody,  the  impropriety  of  confidering  a  parody  as  a  pro- 
per anfwer  to  an  argument,  and  fome  of  the  many  grofs  violations 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  reafoning  that  he  had  committed  ; 
and  concluded  my  rejoinder  to  him  nearly  in  thefe  words :  **  From 
what  I  have  faid,  you  muft  be  fenfible  that  either  you  or  I  do 
not  know  what  ilrid:  logical  and  mathematical  reafoning  is. 
What  then,  you  may  fay,  is  to  be  done  ?  Briefly  this  :  confider 
patiently  what  1  have  dated :  if  you  think  me  right,  fay  fo  at 
"  once,  like  a  man  of  fenfe  and  candour ;  if  you  think  me  wrong, 
**  revife  your  own  argument,  make  what  corrections  or  improve- 
"  ments  in  it  you  think  neceflary,  and  give  it  me  in  the  form  in 
which  you  wilh  it  to  be  publiflied.  I  engage  to  print  it  exadlly 
in  your  own  words,  with  my  anfwer  to  it,  on  the  principles 
*•  which  you  have  feen.'* 

This  was  the  teft  which  I  had  uniformly  propofed  to  all  thofe 
with  whom  I  attempted  to  reafon  about  my  Eflay,  as  the  beft  or 
only  proof  that  I  could  conceive  of  our  arguing  on  both  fides  with 
candour  and  honeft  love  of  truth ;  not  for  vi<Slory  or  diftin<flion, 
or  from  mere  pride  and  obftinacy.     Widi  only  one  exception,  and 
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this  one  of  no  confequence,  it  had  invariably  anfwered  my  purpofe. 
Of  many  perfons  on  whom  I  had  occafion  to  try  iti  only  one  had 
fuch  confidence  in  his  objeftions,  after  feeing  my  anfwers  to  them, 
as  to  allow  me  to  print  them ;  and  even  this  one  would  not  put 
his  name  to  his  objcdlions.  Nor  could  I  regard  them  as  of  any 
confequence ;  for  not  .only  there  were  very  grofs  and  indifputable 
errors  in  his  reafbnings,  on  one  important  point  amounting  to  a 
perfedl  Bull^  but  there  were  in  his  difcourfe  feveral  determined  mi£. 
reprefentations  of  my  argument. 

My  ufual  ted  fucceeded  perfectly  with  my  antagonifl,  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  pamphlet ;  indeed  it  operated  like  a  charmu  In 
four  and  twenty  hours  I  got  back  the  papers,  and  along  with  them 
received  from  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  declined  all  further  private 
correfpondence  with  me,  defired  me  to  ufe  what  freedom  I  pleafed 
with  his  printed  pamphlet,  but  requefted  that  his  written  papers 
might  be  committed  to  the  flames.  This  requeft,  of  courfe,  was 
inftantly  compHed  with ;  though  in  burning  them  I  at  the  fame 
time  burned  about  a  third  part  of  my  own  anfwer  to  them,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  eafy  and  immediate  reference,  had  been  written  on 
the  alternate  pages  of  his  paper,  that  had  by  him  been  left  blank. 

This  curious  correfpondence  was  going  on  between  the  months 
of  January  1796  and  0<5lober  1797.  From  that  time  to  this  my 
antagonift  has  not  once  fpoken  to  me,  or  appeared  even  to  know 
me  when  we  met  in  the  ftreets,  as  we  have  done  very  often ;  and 
I  dare  fay  he  never  will  ipeak  to  me  again :  nor  do  I  wifh  that  he 
fliould ;  for  though  I  bear  him  no  ill-will,  and  fhould  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  convince  him  of  that  by  doing  him 
any '  good  office  in  my  power,  yet  I  hold  myfelf  indifpenfably 
bound,  the  more  fo  for  what  I  have  here  dated,  to  difleft  and 
anatomife  his  i^^jn^YAttfecundum  artem.  But  it  ihall  be  done  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  fhall  find  neither  fuppreffion  nor  mifrepre- 
fentation,  nor  any  kind  of  diiingeauity  in  my  difcourfe* 
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His  friend  has  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  carry  his  refcntxr^/it 
quite  fo  far ;  we  fpeak  when  we  meet,  but  not  on  that  tender  i'ul;» 
je(5l ;  and  I  had  the  pleafure  of  receiving  a  mod  edifying  letter 
from  him,  along  with  the  papers  and  the  letter  from  the  author  of 
them  deiiring  me  to  burn  them,  and  declining  all  further  corre- 
spondence with  me.  In  this  letter  he  (the  friend  of  the  author) 
had  the  goodnefs  to  tell  me,  that  he  thought  the  author  perfedlly 
right  in  every  thing  that  he  had  written,  and  in  decUning  all  fur- 
ther intercourfe  with  me,  confidering  the  tone  of  my  laft  paper  to 
him.  This  was  the  more  edifying  to  me,  that  it  feemed  to  imply 
his  having  difcovered,  that  thofe  very  points  were  right  which  he 
had  perceived  or  thought,  as  I  had  thought,  to  be  notorioufly  and 
indifputably  wrong. 

Even  from  this  brief  account  of  our  correfpondence  it  may  be 
judged,  that  thofe  two  gentlemen  were  not  much  difpofed  to  hurt 
their  confciences  in  order  to  gratify  me  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  they  would  rather  have  gone  to  the  utmofl  limit  that 
confcience  would  allow  them  to  thwart  and  fpite  me.  But  what 
I  have  dated  is  not  the  worft  of  it :  My  EfTay,  which  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  chofe  to  run  his  head  againft  with  fo  little  cere- 
mony, was  in  its  nature  and  objedt  the  moll  provoking  and  un- 
pardonable work  that  ever  appeared  in  fcience.  It  was  compofed 
and  publifhed  avowedly^  not  only  to  detedl  a  favourite  fophifm, 
and  an  error  in  fcience,  which  many  modern  philofophers  have 
maintained  with  the  greateft  arrogance,  but  alfo  to  expofe  them  to 
reproach  and  ridicule,  by  fhewing  demonftrably  that  they  had  never 
believed  it.  In  fliort,  I  undertook  both  to  detedl  their  fophifm, 
and  to  convidl  them  of  falfehood.  This  had  very  generally  been 
fufpedled,  and  even  faid  ;  but  the  means  of  proving  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  any  perfon  before  me. 

Confcious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I  meant  only  ftriifhiefs  and 
feverity,  but  no  injufUce  or  diiingen^ity,  to  any  individual,  or  to 
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any  let  of  men  ;  and  perfedly  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  what  ge- 
neral contempt  and  jnft  reproach  I  muft  have  brought  on  mylelf 
if  I  failed  in  my  argument,  and  in  the  provoking  inference  which 
I  deduced  as  a  corollary  from  it ;  or  even  if  I  did  not  allow  my 
antagonifts  every  poffible  opportunity  of  vindicating  themfelves, 
and  refuting  my  argument ;  I  carefully,  for  many  year»,  took  all 
the  precautions  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  gave  to  thoie 
whom  it  concerned  the  moft  ample  opportunities  of  vindicating 
themfclvcs.  But  every  experiment  of  this  kind,  while  it  was  « 
fort  of  trial  of  the  validity  of  my  rcafoning,  was  as  certainly  and 
diretSly  a  trial  of  the  underftanding  and  veracity  of  the  perlbn  on 
whom  it  was  made.  It  was  really  a  trial,  as  they  muil  generally 
have  felt,  whether  they  could  even  attempt  to  vindicate  themftlves, 
and  refute  my  argument,  without  aflPording  additional  and  moft 
convincing  proof  of  every  thing  that  I  had  faid  unfavourable  of 
them,  either  in  point  of  judgment  or  candour.  And  this  ungra- 
cious kind  of  teft  was^  the  only  proof  I  ever  could  expecfl  to  have 
from  them  that  they  found  my  rcafoning  valid,  and  my  harfh 
inference  with  refpedl  to  them  juft  and  irrefragable ;  for,  fuppo- 
fing  me  to  have  been  right  in  every  refpedl,  and  them  to  have  been 
fenfible  of  it,  I  was  fure  they  would  never  acknowledge  it. 

But  the  author  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  flood  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar fituation,  and  the  worft  of  all. 

Notwithftanding  his  own  confident  general  afTertions  of  his  be- 
lief, I  could  eafily  have  vindicated  him  in  point  of  veracity,  by 
fhewing,  even  on  the  evidence  of  the  particulars  ftated  in  his  own 
pamphlet,  that  the  dodlrine  for  which  he  contended  fo  ftrenuoufly 
was  not  the  one  which  I  had  undertaken  to  refute  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  my  arguments  and  conclufions  did  not  in  the  leaft 
afFedl  him  or  his  reafonings.  Nay,  I  was  ready  to  have  told  him, 
that  I  fhould  never  difpute,  and  that  if,  on  mature  deliberation, 
he  thought  it  worth  while  lo  contend  for  his  own  dodlrinc,  or 
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thou)^t  it  of  any  oonfeqnehce,  I  ihcmkl  admit  it  in  its  full  extent, 
as  ftated  by  himfelf.  But  fuck  vindication  of  his  veracity  muft 
have  been  moft  ^evoufly  at  the  expence  of  his  laiowledge  and 
underftanding ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  I  muft  have  fhewn  that  ht 
had  never  underftood  that  dodhine  of  Svhich  he  was  proud  to  de- 
clare himfelf  an  a|)Qftle,  and  had. not  even  known  the  fundamental 
principle  of  it ;  fecondly,  i  muft  have  ihewn  him  that  his  own  doc- 
trine was  a  perfedUy  nugatory  propolition,  as  involving  a  condi- 
tion that  never  was  and  never  can  be  realifed ;  juft  likse  the  vulgar 
£aying,  "  when  the  fky  falls  we  fhali  catch  larks  :"  fb  that  though, 
ftridtly  fpeaking,  as  a  propofition  it  mujl  be  eirfier  ^rue  or pdfi^  and, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  trttt^  yet  it  never  could  be  tried  or  veri- 
fied as  a  matter  of  faifl ;  and,  if  it  were  verified,  never  could  be  of 
the  fmalleft  confequence  in  fcience,  or  even  interfere  with  the  pro- 
pofition which  I  had  undertaken  to  demonftrate.  This,  indeed, 
was  fb  obvioufly  implied  in  the  anfwer  which  I  had  mentioned  to 
him,  as  what  I  had  given  to  another  perfon  who  had  ftated  the 
iame  fuppofed  obje<5tion  to  my  reafoning,  that  I  can  fcarce  doubt 
that  he  perceived  it,  and  on  this  account  did  not  choofe  to  have 
any  further  difcuffion  about  it.  Thirdly,  All  the  mortifying  re- 
marks on  his  violations  of  the  principles  of  reafoning  or  fcience 
which  he  had  to  expeA  from  me,  muft  have  come  upon  him  with 
tenfold  force,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  contending  for 
next  to  nothing,  or,  at  befl,  for  he  knew  not  what. 

In  fhort,  I  do  not  believe  it  poffible  for  any  combination  of  cir- 
ounftances  to  have  occurred  tending  more  to  irritate  two  men 
againft  a  third,  of  whom  diey  previoufly  had  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  whom  they  wiihed  to  mortify,  and  expofe  to  public 
reproach  and  contempt. 

It  was  impoflible  that  they  fhould  have  expedled  any  favour  or 
Jdndnefs  from  mc,  or  fhould  have  fuppofed  that  any  good  was  in- 
tended to  them,  or  could  be  done  to  tbem  by  my  Memorial.    Nay, 
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diey  would  have  had  fome  excufe,  which  neither  Mr  John  Bell  nor 
any  of  his  adherents  could  have,  for  doing  me  the  injuflice  (and  very 
great  injuflice  it  would  have  been  to  me)  of  fuppoiing  that  I  had 
fome  perfonal  ill-will  to  them,  and  that  I  wifhed  to  do  them  an 
injury,  by  excluding  them  from  attending  in  the  Infirmary. 

Yet,  in  thefe  mod  trying  circumftances,  they  have  had  the  mag« 
nanimity  to  facrifice  all  confiderations  of  private  refentment  and 
diilike,  and  to  fupport  me  zealoufly  in  an  undertaking  which  they 
knew  to  be  right,  and  for  the  public  good.  This  conduct  has  rai- 
fed  them  much  in  my  opinion :  and  it  is  fit  I  fhould  fay  fb ;  for  if 
they  had  adled  otherwife,  I  fhould  have  been  flrongly  tempted  to 
impute  their  oppofition  to  their  animofity  againft  me,  not  to  any 
honefl  difference  of  opinion  with  refpedl  to  the  fubjedl  of  my  Me- 
morial. Both  of  them  had  received  a  great  part  of  their  education 
as  clerks  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  mufl  have  known  the  truth 
of  all  that  I  had  ftated,  and  of  many  painful  particulars  which  I 
ihould  be  very  forry  to  be  obliged  to  flate. 

I  regard  their  condu<fl  on  this  occafion  as  a  very  high  degree  of 
virtue ;  the  more  to  be  efleemed  that  fuch  examples  are  rare :  while 
too  frequent  experience  mufl  convince  us  all,  that  many  perfons  can- 
not divefl  themfel ves  of  perfonal  animofity,  even  in  the  exercife  of  an 
important  public  trufl,  or  in  the  difcharge  of  the  mofl  facred  duty. 


Another  pafTage  in  thofe  letters,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  very 
wifely  prefixed  to  his  anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  deferves  fome  ani- 
madverfion.  It  is  in  his  own  circular  letter  to  thofe  younger  Sur- 
geons who  had  employed  him  to  write  that  anfwer.  It  is  in  thefe 
words:  "  The  opinion  of  the  profejjion  has  been  publicly  and 
"  flrongly  expreffed.  The  conjlitutional  point  has  been  decided  by 
"  repeated  votes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons." 

The  former  of  thefe  propofitions  is  imqueflionably  true  in  its  full 
extent ;  perhaps  to  nearly  double  that  extent  which  Mr  John  Bell 
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^wiflied  to  be  underftood  or  known.  For  not  only  one  opinion^ 
that  one  I  mean  which  he  had  in  view,  but  another  opinion  alfb, 
diametrically  oppoijte  and  contradidory  to  it,  has  been  publicly  and 
fironglj  expreffed,  by  the  Profefjion^  as  he  calls  it,  that  is,  by  dife  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh.  No  fewer  xkizxifourteen  out  of  twenty-nine  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  were  prefent  at  ajnemo- 
rable  debate  and  vote  of  that  CoDege,  on  the  fubjedl  of  their  mode  of 
attendance  in  the  Infirmary,  cxprelFcd /i/W/Vj^  Tmdjlrongly  an  opinion 
pcrfedHy  coinciding  with  min5S,  and  protefted  againft  the  oppofitc 
pinion,  that  of  the  fifteen  other  Fellows,  as  irreconcikable  with 
the  good  of  the  patients.  Of  thefc  fourteen  many  are  men  of  the 
highell  eminence  that  Jbave  ever  been  of  their  profeflion  in  this  city, 
and  have  long  enjoyed  the  greatefl  ihare  of  public  efteem  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  all  of  them  are  tliorouglily  acquainted  with  the  fub- 
jedl,  and  with  many  particulars  of  thofe  evils  which  I  had  ftated 
only  in  general  terms.  Many  of  them  had  received  their  educa- 
tion in  the  Infinnary  as  clerks ;  and  almoft  all  of  them  had  attend- 
ed and  operated  in  their  turn,  fome  of  them  repeatedly.  All  of 
them  muft  often  have  been  eye-witnefTes  of  thofe  evils,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  as  refuking  from  tlie  fyftem  of  rotation,  made 
them  fo  emphatically  declare  it  bad  for  tlie  fick  poor.*  But  of  this 
more  fully  afterwards  :  at  prefent  I  Ihall  only  obferve,  that  though 
thofe  gentlemen,  whofe  opinion  publicly  and  ftrongly  declared  Mr 
John  Bell  feems  to  hold  as  nothing,  when  taken  by  tale  were  the 
minority  of  theii*  College,  at  that  ever  memorable  meeting,  in  the 
proportion  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  ;  yet  I  humbly  conceive,  that  if 
taken  by  weight  they  would  have  been  the  majority  of  it,  in  tlie 
pixjportion  of  at  leaft  four  to  one. 

The  latter  of  die  two  fentcnces  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  circu- 
lar letter  is  hardly  intelligible.  I  cannot  even  gueisj  why,  or  in 
whaticnfe,  the  fubjcd:  of  then*  debates  and  votes  fliould  be  called 
a  conJiitiUional  point.     With  infinitely  more  propriety,  and  fbme  ra- 
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great  prophet  of  old  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire^ 
his  fpirit  as  well  as  his  mantle  defirended  to  his  humble  follower. 
*'  And  when  he  alfo  had  fmitten  the  waters,  they  parted  hither 
**  and  thither ;  and  Elifha  went  over.     And  when  the  fbns  of  the 

prophets^,  which  were  to   view  at  Jericho,  faw  him,  they  faid^ 

Tlie  fpirit  of  Elijah  doth  reft  on  Elifha.  And  they  came  to  meet 
"  him,  and  bowed  themfelves  to  the  ground  before  him." 

It  is  fb  reafbnable,  on  all  occafions,  to  impute  every  thing  that 
is  peculiarly  bad  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Devil,  and  this 
account  of  the  matter,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  fb  obvious  and  plau- 
fible,  that  every  body  would  admit  it  at  once  as  fati&faclory  and 
certain,  were  it  not  for  fbme  confiderations  which  I  have  already 
ftated.  But  thefe  have  fb  much  weight,  that  they  make  me  doubt^ 
or  more  riian  doubt,  of  that  moft  natural  account  of  the  bufinefs,. 
and  fiiggeft  to  me  another  explanation  of  it,  which  I  am  convinced 
will  be  fbimd  the  true  one. 

Before  my  Memorial  was  printed,  or  indeed  written,  I  had 
learned,  by  converfing  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Sur* 
geons,  that  they  reprobated  the  fyftem  of  their  attendance  in  the 
Hofpital  by  rotation,  and  the  bargain,  and  the  fubfequent  conduA 
of  their  predeceflbrs,  as  much  as  I  did.  It  was  impoflible  not  to 
prefume  the  iame  of  other  gentlemen  of  the  fame  education  and 
profeffion,  and  who  muft  have  had  equal  knowledge  of  thoie  facfte 
on  which  that  opinion  was  founded. 

Even  when  difappointed  in  this  expeiflation,  I  had  the  plcafure 
to  perceive,  that  no  body  attempted  to  adopt  or  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples and  arguments  on  which  Mr  Kennedy  and  his  aflbciates  reft- 
ed  their  claim.  This'  implied,  that  all  the  prefent  Members  of  the 
College  of  Sui^geons  perceived  the  turpitude  of  the  fordid  croel 
principles  on  which  their  prcdccefTors  had  adled,  and  which  they  had 
avowed  ;  in  other  words,  that  all  the  prefent  Members  were  xnea 
of  more  humane  and  liberal  fentimexxts  and  manners  than  their  pre- 
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decelFors  haid  beta.  It  was  riot  ea(y  to  conceive  how  or  why  they 
fhould  contend  for  the  bargain  itfelf,  when  none  of  them  could 
avow  the  principles  on  which  it  was  made.  But  this  is  fully  ex- 
plained, and  well  iBuftraited,  by  the  conducSl  of  Mr  John  Bell,  and 
chiefly  by  the  card  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me, 
when  he  had  only  heard  of  my  Memorial,  but  had  not  read  it. 
From  that  card,  which  is  printed  in  this  paper,  (page  34.  to  36.), 
It  appears  indisputably,  that  if  he  had  been  acflingaa  an  individual, 
npon  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge,  he  would  have  left  die 
diecifion  of  the  bufineis  to  the  Managers^  as  die  conduc^t  moil  beco- 
ming a  gentleman,  and  as  eipecially  proper  in  a  profeiBonal  man»^ 
I  prefume  with  confidence,  that  every  one  of  his  adherents  or 
clients  who  have  ^nployed  him  to  write  for  them,  if  he  had  been 
adling  for  himfelf^  unconncifled  with  any  party,  and  not  in  oppo- 
£don  to  any,  would  have  thoaghtahd  aded  juft  as  Mr  John  BelF 
had  wifely  reiblved  to  da     Indeed  it  is  incredible  diat  any  indi- 

if 

vidual,  addng  for  himfelf  fingly,  fhould  have  engaged  in  fuch  a 
difpute,  or  contended  for  f^ch  a  bargain;. 

I  ihall  take  th<e  Eberty  to  flate  an  imaginary^  but  very  concei- 
vable cafe,  and  to  confider  what  the  probable  or  certain  reliilt  of  it 
would  have  been.  I  fhallfuppofe  that  (the  Devil  having  entered  into 
them)  all  die  Members  t>f  die  oppofite  par-ty  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, MefL  Allan,  Benjamin  and  George  Bell, Bennett,  Brown,Inglia, 
Latta,  Law,  Newbigging,  Rae,  Rufiell,  Thomfon,  Wardrop,  Andrew 
Wood,  had  refblved  keenly  and  rigor oufly  to  infifl  upon  the  bargain 
«f  1738*^  Can  wri  believe,  that  in  this  cafe  Mr  John  Bell  smd  his 
clients  fhcmld  individually  have  done  violence  to  their  own  clear 
judgment,  (perhaps  I  ^Might  to  add  confcience  toa),  and  joined  cor- 
dially with  a  iet  of  men  vrith  whom  they  have  long  been  engaged 
in  the  moft  inveterate  warfare  ?  Or  fhall  we  ftippofe  that  they 
would  all  have  ai^ed  according  to  the  beA  o£  their  judgment,  and 
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ftill  preferved  their  oppofition  to  their  adveife  party,  by  cordially 
fupporting  the  meafure  which  I  had  recommended  ? 

The  latter  fuppofition  appears  to  me  abundantly  probable  ;  the 
more  fo,  that,  the  former  is  abTolutely  incredible,  ahdiucondilb- 
ent  with  any  competent  knowledge  of  human  nkturc*  :  Paftyfmer^ 
of  any  fpirit  and  talents,  would  rather  fee  their  opponents  hanged, 
tlian  unite  with  them  in  doing  what  they  know  to  be  right ;  afofr 
tioriyXhen^  much  rather  than  unite  with  them  in.  doing  wJhat  they 
know  to  be  wrong.  /  '  :         .    ,      .:     ;:      ' 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  I  have  much  reafoa  Jto  believe, 
that  the  conduft  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  on  thi^  occafion, 
does  not  proceed  from  any  undue  influence  of  the.  old.  Sierpent  of 
the  days  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  but  from^  the  noble  fpirit  of 
party  J  that,  fpirit  to  which  we  owe  our  great^ft.orators,  .and  pa- 
triots, and  ftatefmeh,  and,  in  a'great  ratcafune,  our  gloriwsiCpn- 
ftitution  itfclf.  The  only  doubt  that  now  remaijxs,  is,  whether  this 
noble  fpirit  of  party  may  .not  be^  the  Devil  in^  difguife  :  but.  this 
will  foon  be  afcertained  ;  for  dibugh  it  is  welLknowu  th^t  lie  can 
affume  any  fhape  he  pleafes,  it  is  alfo  well  knov^%  and  vary  Ji^cky 
it  is,  that  he  cannot  conceal  his  cloven  foot,        ( :      * 


AiMtucH  more  pleafing  fubjedt  of  aninaadverfion,  or  rather  of 
admiration  and  praife,  comes  next  under  review  ;  I  mean  the  very 
judicious  and  flcitful  manner  in  whigh  Mr  John  Bell  has  jtcquittq^ 
himfelf,  and  the  extraordinary  talents  that  fee  has  difp^ayed,^  in  .his 
newly  affumed  charadler  of  an  Advocate,  and  .in  the  condudl  of  a 
very  diflicult  and  moft  ungracious  caufe,  in  which  he  engaged; with 
reludlance,  and  againft  his  own  original  and  better  judgment.      , 

Experienced  La;*ryers,  and  Judges,  (who  knpw  ^t  to  thejrji'9P"pw), 
need  not  be  told,  but  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  who 
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areidot  in^ich'iacciifkpp^d-^^  addrefled  »  judges,  and  who  pro* 
bably  have  not  fully  perceived  the  plan  and  merit  of  his  argiimeht^ 
ou^ht  tobeinformed^that  the  great  point  inarguing- any  caufe,  and 
cfpecially  inch  a  icaiiife  as  Mr  John  JBcll  Kas/undertaben,  and  Gonfc- 
quently  the  greateflrtnerit  ithat  ':a  Jawyer  di^w  have^^is  to  iavoid,  as 
much  as  poflible,  .entering  .inEtd?the  merib  of  the  caufe^  which 
might,  be  >ery  dangerous  for  his  clients*;  and  to  enlarge  oh  any 
thing,  .or  every  thiog,  that  has  no  coniie<5lion  With  it.  This  gives 
full  fcope  to  a  lawyers  geriixis,  and  never  fails  to  raife  him  greatly 
in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  public  ;•  and  it' is  very 
irmch  in  commodum  curi^^  i}y  convincing  people  how  unfit' they  are 
to  argue  their  own  caufes.  •       • 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  John  Bell  would,  by  his  owii  natural 
fagacity,  have  difcovered  this  great  principle  of  all  juridical  elo- 
quence, without  the  aid  .of  ^ny  information  or  inflriidliori,  or  hint 
or  example ;  and  that,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ow'n  genius,  he 
would,  even  in  his  firft  attempt,  have  carried  that  moft  valuable 
kind  of  eloquence  to  the  higheft  poffible  perfedlion.  But  he  hath 
followed  fo  clof^ly  the  noble  pattern  of  fuch  legal  eloquence  given 
by  that  moft  authentit  traveller  and  profound  philofopher  Lemuel 
Gulliver^  that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  had  that  model  in  view  j 
and  he  could  not  have  chofen  a  better.  But  when  we  confider  alfo, 
that  he  is  Well  acquainted  with  Gulliver's  travels,  as  appears  froni 
his  anfwer  to  m.e,  and  that  the  ipodel  of  juridical  eloqueace  is  given 
in  the  voyage  to  the  land  of  Houybnhms ;  and  that  Mr  John  Bcff 
muft  have  been  fully  aware  what  he  owed  to  fo  rcfpecfbible  a  fet 
of  Yahoos  as  the  Managers. of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  to  whom  his 
argument  was  addrefled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  hi&  model 
was.  •.'."' 

«  In  juftice  to  him,  and  that  the  Managers,  and  all  whool  it  con« 
cerns,  may  fee  how  faithfully  he  has  imitated,  arid  how -much  he 
has  furpafled  his  juftly  admired  original^!  ihall  tranfcribe  Gulliver  s 
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own  words,  before  I  qwte  the  pftraltel  pafTages  in  Mr  John  BeH*8 
anfwer  to  me. 

^^  I  alTured.hts  Honour,  that  law  was  a  icience  in  which  I. had 
not  muck  <:onverfed,  further  than  by  employing  advocates  in 
vain  upon  fbmc  injuftices  that  had  been  done  xne ;  however,  i 
^^  would  give  him  all  die  fatisfadtion  I  was  able. 

I  faid  there  ^was  a  fociety  of  men  among  us,  bred  tip  from 
their  youth  in  the  art  of  proving  by  words,  multiplied  for  the 
purpole^  that  white  is  hlack^  aiid  blackis.  wbitey  according  as  they 
are  paid.  To  this  fociety  all  the  reft  of  the  people  Mcjlaves.  For 
"  example,  if  my  neighbour  have  ^  mind  to  my  cow^  he  hires  a 
lawyer  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  have  my  ccfw  from  me.  Imuft 
then  hire  anotlicr  to  defend  my  right,  it  being  againft  all  rules 
of  law  that  any  man  fhould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  for  himiel£ 
Now,  in  this  cafe  I,  who  am  the  right  owner,  lie  under  two 
great  difadvantages ;  firft.  My  lawyer^  being  pradUied  almofi 
from  Jiis  cradle  in  defending  falfebood,  is  quite  out  of  liis  ele- 
m^eut  w^hen  he  would  be  an  advocate  for  juftice,  which  is  an 
uhnatui*al  office  he  always  attempts  with  gieat  awkwardnefe, 
"  if  not  with  ill-wilL  The*  fetoiid  diiadvantage  is,  that  my 
**  lawyer  muft  proceed  with  great  caution^  •»  of  elfe  he  "will  be 
"  reprimanded    by  the  judges^  and    abhorred  by   his  brethren, 

as  one  that  would  leffen   the  praftice  of  the  law." **  In 

pleading,  they  ftudioufly  avoid  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  caufe ;  but  are  loud,  violent,  and  tedious,  in  dwelling  upon 
"  all  circumftances  which  ar<i  not  to  the  jxirpofe.  For  inftance,  in 
*^  the  cafe  already  mentioned,  they  never  defii'e  te  know  what 
^*  clakn  or  title  my  adverikry  hath  to  xxvf  c<m)^  but  wliether  the 
faid  cow  were  red  or  black,  her  horns  long  or  fh<5rt,  whether  the 
field  I:  gi:aze  her  in  be  round  or  fijuai'c,  whether  Ihe  was  milked 
"  at  home'  or  abroad,  what  difeafes  flie  is  fubjecl  to^  and  the 
'♦*  likej  aficer:  which  they  coiiixilt  precedeMs^  adjouta  the  caule  from 
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**  time  to  time,  and  in  ten,  tw^ty,  or  thirty  years  come  to  art 
**  iflue." 

It  is  delightful  to  obferve  how  admirably  Mr  John  Bell  has 
availed  himfelf  of  thefe  precioui;inftni<5]bions.  I  doubt  much  whe- 
ther the  oldeft  or  the  ableft  lawydfsat  the  bar  could  have  done  the 
bufinefs  nearly  as  well. 

The  merits  of  the  caufe  depended  on  the  validity  of  a  certain  agree- 
ment or  pretended  contradl  between  the  Surgiiaiis  and  the  Managers, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  illegal  and  null,  as  being  a  violation  of  the 
charter  of  the  Infirmary^  as  Well  as  inconfiftent  with  the  good  of 
the  fick  poor ;  and  which,  if  it  had  been  originally  vaUd,  has  been 
repeatedly  and  grofsly  violated  by  the  Surgeons.  To  thefe  confi- 
derations  may  be  added,  on  the  part  of  Mr  John  Bell,  his  avowed 
purpofe  of  doing  away  (what  he  is  pleafed  to  call)  thofe  grofs  miC- 
reprefentations  of  the  charadler  and  condudl  of  the  younger  Sur- 
geons, contained  in  my  Memorial 

As  it  would  be  tedious  and  laborious,  and  very  unneceflary,  to 
tranfcribe  and  comment  on  every  fplendid  paflage  in  his  Anfwer, 
which  may  juftly  be  regarded 'as  a  good  fample  of  his  genius  for 
the  pradlice  of  the  law,  I  fhall  feledl  only  a  few,  I  truft,  of  the  beft 
of  them. 

He  has  fome  admirable  remarks  on  my  Jlature^  my  drefs^  efpe- 
cially  my  volunteer  uniform,  and  my  grenadier  cap,  at  the  hirfute 
appearance  of  which  he  feem&  to  have  taken  umbrage,  and  on  my 
writing  Latin. 

"  Born  in  Brobdignag,  and  educated  in  Laputa,  he  defpifes  us 
^  as  contemptible  beings,  inferior  in  fize  of  intelledls,  and  in  bulk 
^  of  body.     He  fleps  over  and  over  us,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  gi- 
gantic ftaturc ;  and  lifts   afidc  the  lappets  of  his  coat,  to  let  us 
pafs  unhurt  beneath  the  ftride  of  his  coloflal  limbs.'*      SeS.i. 
page /^ 

**  Though  the  Memorial  is  now  a  common  property  to  all  the 
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"  world,  it  is  particularly  addreffed  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
"  foldiers  ;  for  he  is  a  foldier,  "  in  red,  tremendous,  and  hirfute  in 
"  gold."  His  Memorial  has  been  diftributed  by  tuck  of  drum  to 
*•  all  the  officers  of  this  corps.  Much  of  the  wit  is  addreffed  to 
**  them,  and  all  of  it  is  at  lead  leyel  to  the  plainefl  underftanding.'* 
SeSl.  I.  page  23,  24, 

**  Of  the  elegance  with  which  he  writes  the  Englifti  language, 
*'  we  have  juft  given  fuch  fpecimens  as  mud  furely  fatisfy  the 
*'  moll  rigorous  critic  ;  but  Latin  he  writes  ftill  more  fluently^  and 
^  fluency  is  every  thing  in  telling  of  tales. 

"  Latin  to  bints  no  more  difficiley 
**  T:ban  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whiJlUr 

Se3.  I.  page  23. 

Not  content  with  all  thefe  and  many  more  remarks,  equally  per- 
tinent and  witty,  on  me  perfonally,  he  proceeds  to  make  many 
remarks,  almofl  equally  pertinent,  on  my  Father,  and  his  charac- 
ter and  writings ;  and  draws  an  admirable  contraft  between  him 
and  me.     Page  50,  51. 

He  does  not  even  confine  himfelf  to  me  and  my  Father,  but  con- 
trives, with  exquifite  fkill,  to  bjing  in  fome  allufion  to  my  family- 
hiftory ;  and  to  mention  the  number  of  my  Anceftors  who  had 
been  Profeffors,  (and  full  three  time;^  more  than  that  nunaber  j  but 
of  this  afterwards). 

— — **  An  author,  diflinguifhed  in  the  literary  and  polemical 
"  world,  thtjijieentb  in  a  diredl  line  of  a  dynafty  of  Profeflbrs.  No 
"  wonder  that  httle  men  crouch  under  the  hereditary  fceptre,  wield- 
"  ed  by  his  gigantic  arm."     Page  44. 

Every  one  of  thefe  fpecimens  is  an  unqueftionable  proof  of  lu- 
perior  genius.  Men  of  ordinary  talents  would  think  it  of  no  mo- 
ment,  with  refpe(5i  to  the  fubje<5t  of  my  Memorial,  and  Mr  John 
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Bcirs  anfwer  to  it,  whether  my  anceftors  were  Profeffors  or  Plough- 
men  j.  whether  my  Father  and  I  were  juft  of  the  fame  charaAer  or 
not ;  whether  I  wrote  Latin,  or  Englifli,  or  broad  Scotch ;  whe- 
ther I  occafionally  wore  a  red  coat  or  a  black  gown,  a  fur  cap  or  a 
three-cornered  hat ;  and  whether  I  am  fix  feet  high,  or  only  four. 

But  as  this  laft  point  has  appeared  of  fuch  confequence  to  Mr 
John  Bell,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  fully,  and  to  endeavour,  if 
poflible,  to  fet  him  right  as  to  fpme  things  about  which  he  feems 
to  be  miftaken  ;  efpecially  to  fatisfy  him,  that  by  my  ftature  I  ne- 
ver meant  any  injury  or  indignity  to  him  or  to  his  friends,  whofe 
bodies  bear  no  reafonable  proportion  to  the  great  fouls  which  they 
contain  ;  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe  he  feems  to  have 
fuppofed  that  I  did. 

It  mud  be  owned,  that  we  often  fee  a  very  unequal  diftribution 
of  foul  and  body.  But  I  can  by  no  means  admit  the  do<5lrinc 
which  fome  very  little  philofophers  are  eager  to  maintain,  that  the 
fouls  of  men  always  are  inverfely  as  the  cubes  of  their  ftatures  ;  for 
I  have  never  feen  any  demonfti'ation  of  this  important  propofition. 
I  rather  incline  to  the  old  orthodox  opinion,  fo  ably  maintained 
by  that  great  philofopher  and  judge  of  human  nature  Serjeant  Kite, 
That  he  who  was  born  to  be  fix  feet  high,  was  born  to  be  a  great 
man.  I  am  even  interefted  to  maintain  this  doftrine  in  all  its  pu- 
rity, as  that  is  the  only  kind  of  greatnefs  to  which  I  make  any  pre- 
tentions, and  the  only  one  that  I  am  fure  no  body  will  or  can  deny 
me.  But  I  never  thought  of  ufing  that  greatnefs  to  the  annoyance 
of  little  men,  or  little  great  men,  or  of  undervaluing  them  for  their 
diminutive  bodies.  Nay,  though  of  late  I  have  added  to  my  ftature 
one  cubit,  by  means  of  that  unlucky  grenadier-cap,  the  hirfute  ap- 
pearance of  which  feems  to  have  irritated  Mr  John  Bell  more  than 
I  could  have  fuppofed,  I  muft  afFure  him  folemnly,  that  it  was  not 
for  the  foolilh  and  prefumptuous  purpofc  of  making  myfelf  look 
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greater,  nor  yet  for  the  malicious  purpofe  of  making  him  and  other 
httle  great  men  look  lefs,  than  nature  intended  we  Ihould  do.  It 
was  purely  for  the  good  of  my  country  ;  and  accordingly,  as  fboa 
as  my  country  Ihall  have  no  further  occafion  for  the  fervices  of  the 
faid  hirfute  cap,  I  fhall  lay  it  afide  with  much  more  pleafure  than 
ever  I  put  it  on. 

Every  body  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  Mr  John  Bell  muft 
perceive  and  acknowledge  at  once,  as  I  do,  that  he  has  foul  enough, 
or  more  than  enough,  to  animate  four  and  twenty  of  the  largeft  of 
his  Majefty's  Beef-eaters.  No  wonder  that  fo  large  a  foul  fhould  be 
fomewhat  reftlefs  and  impatient,  and  even  indignant,  at  being  im- 
pounded in  fo  finall,  fo  very  fmall  a  body.  MJiuat  infelix  angujlo 
Umite.  Arid  I  think  no  body  can  blame  it,  I  am  fure  I  do  not,  for 
being  a  little  fnappifh  fometimes,  when  it  fees  a  parcel  of  great 
men-mountains,  or  rather  flefh-mountains,  walking  about,  with 
fcarce  foul  enough  in  them  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  fait,  and  keep 
them  from  putrefying. 

All  the  great  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Homer  down  ta 
Milton,  have  fhewn  a  ftrong  partiality  to  heroes  of  the  largeft  gre- 
nadier fize.  Milton,  in  particular,  carried  this  partiality  to  a  mofl 
extravagant  pitch.  But  the  faithful  page  of  authentic  hiftory  muft 
convince  every  judicious  and  candid  reader,  that  many  of  the  great- 
eft  men  in  all  ages  have  been  of  fmall  ftature.  Alexander  the 
Great,  Auguftus,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  Archduke  Charles,. 
Dumourier,  nay  Buonapaite  himfelf,  all  have  been  little  men.  The 
greateft  hero  that  ever  England  has  produced  was  of  the  fmalleft. 
iize  of  any  that  we  read  of  in  true  hiftory.  I  do  not  mean  Lord 
Nelfon,  though  certainly  a  very  great  hero  and  a  little  man ;  but 
one  much  greater,  and  ftill  fmaller,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Tragedies,  which  bears  his  name* 

Though 
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Though  fmall  his  body  be^  fo  very/mail 
A  chairman  s  leg  is  more  than  twice  as  big^ 
Yet  is  his  foul  as  any  mountain  great ; 
And  as  a  mountain  once  contain  d  a  moufcy 
So  doth  this  mouje  contain  a  mighty  mountain. 
Let  Macedonia  her  Alexander  boajl  ; 
Let  Rome  her  Cafars  and  her  Scipios  Jhow  ; 
Ireland  her  Os^  her  Macs  let  Scotland  boajl ; 
England Jball  boajl  no  other  than  Tom  Thumb  ! 

But,  unfortunately,  he  was  cut  oflF  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,, 
and  in  his  full  career  of  glory,  by  the  mod  calamitous  and  hor- 
rible fate  that  ever  yet  befell  a  mortal  hero :  he  was  fwallowed  by 
a  red  cow.  Spe£la  juvenisj  et  omen  quidem  Dii  probibeant  \  caterum  in 
ea  tempora  natus  es^  quibus  Jirmare  animum  expediat  conjlantibus  ex-^ 
emplis. 


Next  to  that  eflentiai  merit  fo  well  explained  by  Gulliver,  and 
fo  admirably  exemplified  by  Mr  John  Bell  in  his  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  without  which  it  is  plain  there  could  be  no  pleadings  or 
law-papers  worth  hearing  or  reading,  die  mod  important  qualifica- 
tion that  an  advocate  can  have,  is  the  talent  of  availing  himfelf  to  \ 
the  utmoft  of  every Jaffy  true  or  falfe,  credible  or  incredible,  poffible  ^' 
or  impofUbie,  with  which  he  is  furnifhed ;  telling  it  in  the  beft 
manner,  placing  it  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  adorning  it  with  the 
choiceft  flowers  of  eloquence,  enforcing  it  with  many  flrokes  of  the 
fublime  and  pathetic,  fuch  as  may  roufe  the  moft  (lupid  under- 
ftanding,  and  melt  the  hardeft  and  coldeft  heart ;  and  finally,  de- 
ducing from  every  fa(5l  fo  flated  thofe  inferences  which  may  ferve 
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his  purpofe,  whether  fxtch  dedudlions  be  confiftent  w^^h,  or  repug- 
nant to  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  common  fenfe. 

The  truth  or  falfity  of  thofe  fafts,  with  refpedl  to  the  advocate, 
and  the  merit  of  his  argument,  are  quite  out  of  the  queftion.  If 
every  fa6l  which  he  dates  were  as  falfe  as  Mahomet's  Alcoran,  he 
cannot  in  the  leaft  be  blamed  for  that :  on  the  contrary,  he  may 
be  well  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife,  for  making  the  bcft  ufe  of 
fuch  bad  fa<5ls  ;  and  if  he  Ihould  think  it  worth  his  while  to  do  any 
thing  fo  uncivil  and  unprofitable,  he  would  be  well  entitled  to 
blame  very  much  thofe  who  furniflied  him  with  fuch  bad  fadls  :  in 
other  words,  if  he  chofe  to  play  the  fool,  he  would  have  an  excel- 
lent opporttmity  of  quarrelhng  with  his  beft  friends,  I  mean  his 
clients,  and  their  attornies,  or  agents,  of  whatever  denomination. 
But  this,  I  believe,  is  very  feldom  thought  of,  and  much  feldomer 
done  ;  for  every  body  knows  that  an  advocate  is  not  anfwerable  fcM* 
the  truth  of  his  fadls,  in  point  of  veracity,  like  a  wimefs,  who, 
nnlefs  he  be  well  paid  for  not  doing  it,  ought  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  An  advocate  is  employed, 
and  generally  paid,  not  for  telling  the  truth,  but  for  faying  all 
that  he  thinks  can  avail  his  client.  Nor  is  a  lawyer  in  any  degree 
anfwerable,  like  a  judge,  or  a  juryman,  in  point  of  underflanding 
or  probity,  for  the  belief  which  he  gives,  or  appears  to  give,  to  the 
fadls  in  his  client's  cafe. 

It  is  plainly  the  bufinefs  of  judges  and  jurymen,  and  of  the  op- 
pofite  counfel,  to  find  out,  if  they  can,  whether  the  fadls  flated  be 
true  or  falfe ;  and  generally  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  advocate  who 
ftates  them  to  prevent  that  from  being  found  out,  if  he  can.  At 
any  rate,  every  body  knows  that  truth  lies  in  a  well ;  a  very  deep 
one  it  fhould  feem ;  for  there  are  but  few  people  the  deep-  fea  lead 
of  whofe  underftanding  can  reach  even  half  way  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  It  would  therefore  be  very  foolifh  for  an  advocate  to  throw 
away  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  in  founding  or  diving  for  that 
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fame  truth,  which  forty  to  one  he  will  not  difcover,  and  which,  if 
he  fliould  unfortunately  lay  hold  of  it,  he  would  be  fain  to  let  go  in 
a  trice,  as  finding  it  more  cumberfome  and  dangerous  than  a  mill- 
ftone  about  his  neck. 

But  in  any  kind  of  fine  writing,  as  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
poetry,  the  facred  right  quidlibet  audendt^  is,  if  poffible,  Hill  more  ex- 
tenfively  and  more  firmly  eftablifhed  j  for  the  beft  of  all  poffible 
reafons,  that  any  great  fblicitude  about  trudi,  or  very  flridt  adhe- 
rence to  it  even  when  known,  would  completely  fruftrate  the  chief 
objedl  of  fuch  compofition,  which,  in  general,  is  rather  dclcElare  than 
prodejfe. 

Thus,  furely  every  reader  of  good  tafle  and  judgment  mufl  be 
fenfible,  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  is  a  much  nobler  work  than  a 
complete  colledlion  of  all  the  gazettes  extraordinaiy  that  were  pub- 
lifhed  at  Sparta  and  Mycenae  during  the  whole  ten  years  of  the  Tro* 
jan  war ;  and  that  the  OdyfTey  and  the  -^eid  are  much  better  than 
the  original  journals  of  Ulyffes  and  -^neas. 

Thefe  general  remarks  on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  fa<5ls  ge- 
nerally flated  in  pleadings  and  memorials,  and  other  law  or  law- 
like papers,  and  of  the  merit  of  an  able  advocate,  in  making  an  ad- 
mirable ufe  of  very  bad  facSb,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fuggefl  ta 
the  Managers,  before  I  pomt  out  to  them  a  few  of  the  many  exqui- 
fite  inflances  of  that  kind  of  merit  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Mr 
John  Bell's  anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  and  which,  without  fome 
iuch  preliminary  explanation,  they  might  fcarce  have  underftood> 
or  admired  as  they  ought  to  do. 

If  his  anfwer  had  been  addrefled  to  experienced  lawyers  and 
judges,  efpecially  if  it  had  been  in  the  form  of  a  pleading  by  word 
of  mouth,  any  fuch  explanation  of  the  merit  of  it,  or  of  the  priij- 
ciples  on  which  the  merit  of  it  ought  to  be  eflimated,  would  have 
been  unnecefFary,  and  even  impertinent.  The  merit  of  every  fentence 

e£  it  would  have  been  perceived  and  acknowledged  at  once,  and  very 
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foon  would  have  been  fuitably  rewarded.  If  he  had  been  a  young 
lawyer,  inflead  of  being  a  young,  or  not  a  young  Surgeon,  and  had 
pronounced  fuch  a  Philippic  in  the  form  of  a  pleading  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter  Hall,  he  would  have  been  complimented  by 
the  Bench,  admired  and  hated  by  the  Bar,  worfhipped  by  the  At- 
tornies,  and  in  four  and  twenty  hours  would  have  received  at  leaft 
four  and  twenty  briefs,  and  twice  as  many  retaining  fees  ;  for  in 
the  noble  profeflion  of  the  law,  fuch  fuperior  genius  is  foon  and 
certainly  and  amply  rewarded,  with  much  folid  pudding,  as  well 
as  with  abundance  of  empty  praife  ;  while  in  all  the  branches  of 
our  miferable  trade  of  Phyfic  (including  Surgery)  the  fame  fuperior 
genius,  though  more  admired,  is  fcarce  more  liberally  rewarded 
than  plain  truth  and  common  honefty.  Laiulatur  ct  algct  is  too  often 
the  fate  of  both.  To  fay  the  truth,  that  fuperior  genius  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  any  branch  of  phyfic  as  it  is  in  the 
pradlice  of  the  law  ;  for  when  a  man  is  very  ill  of  the  afthma  and 
dropfy,  or  going  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to 
him  whether  his  phyfician  or  furgeon  has  or  has  not  all  the  qualifi^ 
cations  which  would  make  an  excellent  Attorney-general ;  and  it  is 
of  great  confequence  to  him  that  his  phyfician  or  furgeon  fhould 
have  certain  other  qualifications,  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

Though  judges  and  lawyers,  and  all  mankind  who  have  occafion 
to  know  them,  are  always  very  liberal  of  their  praifes  and  admira- 
tion of  fuch  pleadings  as  Mr  John  BelFs  anfwer  to  me,  yet,  in  point 
of  belief;  they  pay  no  more  regard  to  the  fadis  flated  in  them,  even  to 
thofe  the  mofl  in  point,  than  they  do  to  the  fadls  flated  in  Homer's 
Iliad,  or  in  a  London  newfpapcr.  Of  courfe,  all  the  fine  inferences 
from  thofe  fadls  mufl  go  for  nothing.  Indeed,  if  the  judges  were 
ever  fo  willing  to  believe  all  the  facts  which  able  lawyers  ftate  in 
their  pleadings,  they  cannot  do  it :  For  the  fadls  flated  by  the  oppo- 
iite  lawyers  are  fometimes  diredlly  contradidlory ;  fo  that  if  thofe 
on  the  one  fide  be  true,  ^hofe  on  the  other  mufl  be  falfe  j  and 
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if  the  former  are  falfe,  the  latter  muft  be  true.  Sometimes  the  fa<?ls 
dated  on  the  oppofite  fides  arc  only  inconfiftent,  fo  that  only  fome 
of  them  can  be  Irut^  but  all  of  them  may  h^falfe^  and  moft  of  thein 
in  fome  cales  are  fo. 

Hence  comes  the  neceflity  of  what  is  called  evidence^  to  entitle 
even  the  moft  ftriking  and  pointed  fadls  which  a  lawyer  ftates  in  his 
pleading  to  any  credit.  Now,  evidence  is  in  fome  cafes  of  a  very 
(lubborn  nature ;  and  fo  untradlable,  that,  when  rafhly  produced, 
it  eftablifhes  inconteftably  the  reverfc  of  what  it  was  intended  to 
prove.  And  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  acc^uired  dexterity  is 
neceflary,  to  enable  a  lawyer  to  avoid  ftating  any  fa(Sls  the  reverie 
of  which  may  be  eajily  proved  ;  for  example,  by  their  inconfiftency 
with  authentic  record,  with  themielves,  or  with  one  another,  or  with 
common  fenfe.  Mere  force  of  genius  can  never  infpire  a  young 
pleader  with  this  ncceffary  caution ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ardour 
infeparable  from  great  genius  will  naturally  urge  him  to  the  very 
oppofite  condudl,  efpecially  in  his  firft  attempts. 

Such,  I  conceive,  has  been  the  caie  with  Mr  John  Bell  as  to  fome 
of  the  moft  ftriking  fadts,  and  thole  on  which  he  feems  to  have  laid 
the  greateft  ftrefs,  in  his  anfwer  to  me. 

With  peculiar  pleafure  I  give,  as  the  firft  fpecimen  of  this  kind) 
one  fliort  fentence,  which  contains  four  fuch  fa<5bs ;  or  may  fairly 
be  reiblved  into  four  feparate  propofidons,  the  diredl  contrary  of 
every  one  of  which  may  be  eafily  and  inconteftably  proved. 

This  admirable  fpecimen  of  his  fuperior  genius  occurs  it]  the 
49th  page  of  his  ad  fedtion  ;  where,  after  declaiming  with  more 
than  Ciceronian  or  Demofthenic  fire  and  eloquence  againft  the 
horrible  abomination  of  Clinical  LeAures,  efpecially  when  con*' 
dudled  by  Profeilbrs  who  are  young  men,  and  afierting  roundly, 
that  "  the  Chairs  of  this  Univerfity  are  filled  with  young  men, 
*^  very  youx2g  men^**   he  ftates  more  particularly  die  following 
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**  The  ProfefTorfliips  of  Chemiftry,  Anatomy,  Midwifery,  and 
**  Materia  Medica,  are  filled  with  men  younger  than  the  youngeft 
^*  of  thofe  whom  this  g^itleman  thinks  fit  to  defcribe  as  young  and 
**  inexperienced  Surgeons." 

Firft,  as  to  the  Profeflbr  of  Midwifery ;  for  he  (lands  in  a  differ- 
ent fituation  from  the  other  three  profefTors  :  He  neither  has^  nor 
can  have,  any  thing  to  do  with  the  clinical  lecftures ;  fo  that  whe^- 
ther  he  be  only  five  years  of  age^  or  fifty-five^  cannot  concern  the 
Infirmary.  Befides^  it  is  now  feveral  years  fince  the  Infirmary  wa^ 
iafely  delivered  of  him  and  his  big-bellied  patients,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  noble  faixiily.  This  happy  delivery  was  accomphfhed  in  the 
time  of  the  father  and  immediate  predecefTor  of  the  prefent  incum^ 
bent;  not  in  confequence  of  any  proof  or  fufpicion  of  infuflicieney 
oa  his  part,  but  purely  on  the  ftrong  general  principle  of  wliat  the 
Managers  knew  ta  be  right ;  what  they  might  have  forefeen,  btit 
had  really  not  forefeen,  when  they  permitted  a  lying-in  ward  in  the 
Hofpital ;  and  were  convinced  of  at  laft  by  very  ample  experience. 
But  waving  all  fuch  difcuffions,  1  fliall  here  confider  only  Mr  John 
Bell's  /a£fy  that  the  Profeflbr  of  Midwifery  is  younger  than  the 
youngejl  of  thofe  whom  I  defcribed  as  young  and  inexperienced. 
Surgeon& 

;  What  the  age  of  feveral  of  the  Junior  Surgeons  is,  I  really  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  know  that  one  of  them  is  juft  four  and  twenty,  he 
having  been  born  in  February  1777.  As  there  are  no  fewer  than 
fix  Junior  Surgeons  under  him  in>  the  lift  of  that  Royal  College,  I 
think  it  probable  that  foma  of  thefe  may  be  ftill  younger  mem 
But  taking,  what  I  am  fure  of^  four  and  twenty  as  the  age  of  one 
of  the  yoimgeft  Surgeons,  1  fliall  confider  whether  it  be  eredibk  or 
pbfllble  that  the  Profeflbr  of  Midwifery  is  younger  than  that,  even 
by  a  day. 

The  prefent  ProfeflTor  of  Midwifery  has  been  a^  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  for  nine  years,  as   may   be  fuppofed  vwy 
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generally  icnown,  for  his  name  appears  the  lad  on  our  lift  of  FeU 
lows  prefixed  to  the  laft  edition  of  our  Difpenfatory,  which  is 
dated  the  17th  of  April  1792.  Before  he  could  have  been  made  a 
Fellow,  he  muft  have  been  a  Licentiate  of  our  College ;  and  before 
he  was  made  a  Licentiate,  he  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Dodlor  of 
Medicine  from  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrew's.  If  he  be  younger 
than  four  and  twenty  at  prefent,  he  muji  have  been  a  Doftor  of 
Phyfic,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  or  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  appears  to  me  incre- 
dible at  lead,  if  not  impoflible.  But  perhaps  thefe  fadts  may  not 
have  been  known  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  :  at  leail  fome 
other  fadls  relating  to  diat  gentleman's  hiftory,  and  ftill  ftronger, 
muJi  have  been  well  known  to  Mr  John  Bell,  and  probably  to  many 
of  his  clients.  Before  he  became  a  Phyfician,  and  a  Fellow  of  our 
College,  he  had  been  for  between  three  and  four  years  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh.  Before  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  Fellow  of  their  College,  (which  was  on  the  23d  of  June 
1788),  he  had  completed  his  education  as  a  Surgeon,  had  been  ex- 
amined by  their  examinators,  had  been  approved  of,  and  (accord- 
ing to  Mr  John  Bell's  own  dodlrine,  ftrongly  afferted  in  his  anfwer 
to  me)  muft  have  been  perfedlly  well  qualified  to  adl  as  ordinary 
Surgeon  of  this  HofpitaL  In  fadt  he  did  attend,  in  his  turn,  in 
that  capacity*  All  thefe  things  I  conceive  muji  have  been  well 
known  to  Mr  John  Bell,  who  became  a  Member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  1786,  near  two  years  before  the 
prefent  Profeflbr  of  Midwifery,  and  muft  have  been  accuftomed  to 
hear  the  name  of  the  latter  called  next  but  one  after  his  own,  at 
every  meeting  of  their  College,  for  at  Icaft  three  years  and  a  half. 
If  he  be  at  this  time  only  four  and  twenty,  he  muJi  have  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1788,  thirteen  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  forafmuch  as  eleven  and  thirteen  make 
twenty-four ;  and  he  muft  have  a<5led  in  his  turn  as  ordinary  Smv 
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gcoii  of  this  Infirmary  at  fome  period  between  the  age  of  eleren 
and  that  of  fifteen;  at  which  latter  age  (according  to  Mr  Joha 
Bell's^^,  and  the  plain  undeniable  arithmetical  calculation  found--^ 
ed  on  it)  he  ceafed  to  be  a  Surgeon  and  became  a  Phyfician.  This 
inference  appears  to  me  incredible ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Mr  John 
Bell  and  his  clients  mud  either  admit  it,  or  give  up  their  own  im^ 
portant  fadl. 

Next,  as  to  the  Prcfefibr  of  Chemiftry.  Though  I  know  his  age 
pretty  exadlly,  I  do  not  choofe  to  mention  it  too  particularly,  for  he 
is  ftill  a  bachelor ;  but  I  truft  not  long  to  remain  in  that  finful 
date.  I  fhall  therefore  only  fay,  that  for  his  own  fake,  and  much 
more  for  that  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  1  hope  and  truft  he  is 
fome  years  on  the  right  fide  of  forty.  I  can  perceive  no  defidU 
ency  either  of  years  or  underftanding  in  him  j  nor  confequently  can 
I  think  it  neceffary  (though  certainly  it  can  do  no  harm)  to  pray  to 
Jupiter  to  increafe  his  wifdom  and  his  beard.  For  my  prefent 
purpofe  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  he  has  now  been  fix  winr« 
ters  Profefifor  of  Medicine  and  Chemiftry  in  this  Univerfity,  to 
which  he  was  invited  (as  Dr  CuUen  and  Dr  Black  had  been  before 
him)  in  confequence  of  the  well-merited  reputation  that  he  had 
acquired  iji  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he  had  taught  firft 
chemiftry,  and  afterwards  medicine,  for  eight  winters  before,  and 
where  he  had  been  Phyfician  to  the  Infirmary  from  the  time  when 
it  was  built  till  he  left  that  city.  I  jQiould  therefore  prefume  that 
he  might  be  trufted  with  the  charge  of  twenty  or  thirty  patients 
in  this  Infirmary,  without  any  injm^y  or  any  great  rilk  to  them.. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  leaft  plain,  that  if  he  be  only  four 
and  twenty  at  prefent,  he  muft  have  been  but  ten,  or  between  ten 
and  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  firft  taught  chemiftry  in  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Glafgow,  near  fourteen  years  ago.  Thus  1  think  we  may 
fafely  diipofe  of  another  of  the  four/a^s^ 

As 
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As  to  the  Profcfibr  of  Materia  MecHcd^  the  faff  with  refpeA  to 
liim  may  be  ftill  more  eafily  and  briefly  fettled.  Far  froiQ  believing 
that  he  is  younger  than  the  youngeft  of  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh, 
I  doubt  much  whether  all  of  thefe  gentlemen,  had  got  into  breefches 
when  he  was  a  Dodor  of  Phyfic,  Ht  took  i»s  degree  of  M^  IX  iu 
this  Univerfity  September  I2*  1781,  fuU  nineteen  yea>;s  and  a  hatf 
ago  ;  fo  that  if  he  be  only  four  and  twenty  at  prefent;,  he  mufi  hav^ 
been  made  a  Dodbor  of  Phyfic  by  us  before  he  was  five  years  of 

*g«- 

Hie  fourth  of  the  fa<^s  contained  in  that  ihort  fentence  of  Mr 

John  Bell's  paper  which  I  am  here  confidering,  muft  be  under* 
flood  to  relate,  not  to  Dr  Monro  fenior,  but  to  his  fon  Dr  A^ 
Monro  junior,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  his  father^s  colleague 
and  fuccefibr.  Fortune  feems  indeed  to  have  been  wonderfully  un- 
favourable to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  on  this  occafion ;  for 
even  this  fourth  fadl,  the  only  one  which  had  any  appearance  of 
being  true,  and  which,  on  the  fair  principle  of  chance,  ihould 
have  hctn  for  him,  turns  out  againft  him.  I  find,  on  enquiry,  that 
even  Dr  Alexander  Monro  junior  is  between  three  and  four  years 
paft  the  age  of  four  and  twenty.  Nor  has  fortune  been  much  more 
favourable  to  him  in  another  faSi  dated  in  the  fame  paragraph, 
(page  50.),  in  thefe  words :  "  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  obfer- 
**  ving,  that  the  youngtjl  of  thefe  Profeffors,  the  Profeflbrs  of  Ma^ 
•*  teria  Medica  and  Chemiftry,  do  honour  to  the  Univerfity."  That 
thefe  two  Profeflbrs  do  honour  to  the  Univerfity,  I  cannot  difpute  j 
but  they  certainly  are  not  the  younsreji  of  the  four  Profeflbrs  whom 
he  has  fpecified.  The  youngeft  01  "m  is  older  by  feveral  years 
than  the  young  ProfeflTor  of  Anatomy. 

Perhaps  I  ihould  have  done  better  to  have  begun  with  the  firft 
fentence  of  that  paragragh,  (page  49  of  fedtion  2.) ;  for  it  is  fcarce 
inferior  in  rhetorical  or  poetical  merit  to  the  one  which  I  have  ana- 
lyfed.    Thefe  are  the  words  of  iti  ^^  It  happens  th^»  at  this  very 
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•*  dme,  the  Chairs  of  this  Univerfity  are  filled  M^iihyoun^  mcn^  inrj 
^'  young^^  men. 

Of  thefe  j^o^/rg',  very  young  men,  it  happens  at  this  time  that  feveral 
are  between  fixty  and  feventy  years  of  age,  many  more  between 
fifty  and  fixty,  and,  to  the  beil  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
great  majority  are  paft  forty  years  of  age.  At  prefent  there  arc 
but  two^  and  when  Mr  John  Beirs  pamphlet  was  written  there  was 
only  one^  out  of  five  and  twenty  Profeffor^,  xinder  thirty  years  of 
age.  I  cannot  tell  exa<5lly,  nor  is  it  of  much  confequence,  but  I 
guefs,  that  the  average  of  the  age  of  the  prefent  Profeffors  muft  be 
nearer  fifty  than  forty.  Now,  as  the  age  of  man  is  but  threefcore 
years  and  ten,  I  humbly  conceive  that,  without  any  violent  breach 
of  Chriftian  charity,  we  may  rather  be  deemed  middle  aged  than 
young y  OTvery young  men,  at  leall  when  taken  coUedlively. 

As  to  myfelf  perfonally,  I  gladly  admit,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
John  Bell,  that  I  am  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  and  mod 
gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  him  for  the  compliment 
which  he  has  had  the  goodncfs  to  pay  me,  in  his  forefaid  49th 
page,  in  thefe  words  :  ^  Dr  Gregory  himfelf,  but  a  young  man^ 
**  boafts  of  having  occupied  a  mod  important  ftation  in  it  for 
"  twenty-four  years."  Thi«  very  juft  obfervation  is  the  more  va- 
luable, that  it  comes  from  one  who  evidently  had  no  favour  or  par- 
tiality to  me ;  and  was  the  more  acceptable,  that  I  had  been  for 
Come  time  much  <lifquieted  in  mind,  in  confequence  of  having 
heard,  that  many  very  intelligent  and  experienced  ladies  had  de- 
clared, (borrefco  refirensj^  that  every  man  of  five  and  forty  ought 
to  be  hanged. 

I  cannot  therefore  but  lament,  as  well  as  wonder,  that  his  bad 
luck,  with  relpe<5l  to  matters  of  fai5l,  Ihould  have  attended  him 
even  on  that  point.  By  the  happieft  conceit  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  a  mortal  wight,  he  ftates  the  miferable  contrail  between 
xne  and  my  Father,  (fedl.  i.  page  50,  51.)     There,  after  a  fuitable 
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preamble,  he  gives  an  excellent  quotation  from  my  Father^s  well* 
known  LecShires  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  a  Phyfician  ;  and  thus 
proceeds  :  "  Serious  duties  will  beget  ferious  thoughts ;  but  they 
**  mufl  be  long  familiar  in  the  mind  before  they  can  be  thus  hap- 
**  pily  exprefled.  One  plain  word  of  this  good  old  man  marks  a 
**  feeling  mind  more  than  all:  the  efiufions  of  fenfibilky  that  Sterne 
"  ever  contrived.'* 

Every  body,  I  prefume,  will  admit  that  my  Father  was  a  good 
man ;  and  nx)  body,  i  hope,  will  be  fo  imcivil  as  to  difpute  with 
Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  (I  am  fure,  at  leaft,  I  fhall  not,  fuch 
is  my  efteem  and  refpedl  for  them),  that  I  am  a  very  bad  man^  fasr 
worfe  than  CatiKnci  or  Nero,  or  Cefar  Borgia,  or  Robefpierre,  or 
any  the  greateft  monilers  that  either  ancient  or  modern  times  have 
produced ;  if  they  are  pleafed  to  fay  fo,  or  if  they  think  it  will  help 
their  caufe.  But  that  my  Father  was  an  old  man^  and  that  I  am  a 
young  man^  is  ablblutely  impoffible  ;  for  this  plain  reafbn,  that  my 
Father.diedjuft  at  the  fame  age  which  I  have  now  attained,  namely, 
eight  and  forty.  The  ledlures  which  Mr  John  Bell  profefFes  to  ad- 
mire fo.  much,  were  compofed  and  adlualty  read  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Edinburgh  between  fix  and  feven  years  before  his  deadi ;  and 
had  even  been  printed  and  publifhed,  fo  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  read  in  College,  two  or  three  years  before  his  death.  On  Mr 
John  Bell's  own  principle,  therefore,  they  mufl  have  been  the 
words  oi^  good  young  man. 

It  is  not  in  the  leaft  wonderful  that  a  naan  fhould  fall  into  fuck 
xniftakes  when  he  writea  about  things  of  which  he  is  totally  igno^- 
rant ;  but  the  wonder  is,  that  in  this  age  of  biography  and  anec- 
dote, which  feem  to  me  to  amount  to  an  epidemic  difeafe  both 
among  writers  and  readers^,  Mr  John  Bell  Ihould  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  fo  generally  known,  and  has  fo  often  appeared  in  print. 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  enquh-e,  he  might  alfo  have  learned, 
diatmy  Father  was  as  arrant  a  Brobdignaggiaa  as  I  am  j  and  that 
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he  wielded  an  immenfe  club  with  his  gigantic  arm ;  in  plain  Engliili, 
that  he  was  a  man  fix  feet  high,  of  a  very  robufl  make,  and  that 
he  walked  with  a  plain  oaken  flick  in  his  hand ;  that  he  was 
equally  plain  in  every  part  of  his  drefs  and  manner ;  and  that  he, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  contributed,  both  by  his  precept 
and  example,  to  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous  and  difgraceful  pecu- 
liarities of  drefs  and  manner  by  which  Phyficians  had  long  been 
diflinguifhed.  Such  peculiarities  he  treated  with  ridicule  rather 
than  with  grave  cenfure ;  fo  he  did  all  violent  medical  contro- 
verlies  and  warfare,  of  which  he  had  no  better  opinion  than  I  have. 
Perhaps  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  when  they  become  a  Httle 
better  acquainted  with  my  Father's  writings,  (which  I  eameftly 
recommend  to  their  perufal,  noBiima  verfate  manu^  vtrfate  dzurna)^ 
will  profit  by  his  obfervations  on  that  and  on  many  other  fubje(fl8 ; 
for  example,  by  one  which  they  will  find  in  the  mofl  popular  and 
befl  of  all  his  works.  There,  after  (Irongly  recommending  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  charity,  he  adds;  ^  But  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  practice  of  every  other  duty,  carefully  avoid  often- 
tation.  Vanity  is  always  defeating  her  own  purpofes.  Fame 
^^  is  one  of  the  natural  rewards  of  virtue.  Do  not  feek  her,  and 
"  fhe  will  follow  you." 

This  naturally  reminds  me  of  a  very  curious  and  mpdefl  requeft 
of  Mr  John  Bell,  exprefTed  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  5th 
page  of  his  2d  feiflion,  to  make  out  the  etymology  of  Canting.  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  that  this  point  is  not  to  be  eafily  fettled  ;  for  it  has 
long  been  difputed,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  difputed  much  longer, 
whether  it  be  derived  from  the  proper  name  of  our  worthy  country- 
man Mr  Andrew  Cant^  of  whining  memory ;  or  whether  it  may 
boafl  a  more  noble  defcent  from  the  Lat'm  verb  canto ^  to  fing* 
Luckily,  however,  it  is  not  necefTary,  even  for  the  purpofe  g£  cant^ 
ing  in  the  liighefl  perfedlion,  to  fettle  thofe  difputes,  nor  yet  to 
know  the  meaning  or  to  have  the  ufe  of  the  word*    There  muft 
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hive  been  canting^  before  there  could  be  any  word  to  expreft  it  j 
jurt  as  there  muft  have  been  every  other  kind  and  figure  of  Rhc-i 
tonc^  before  names  could  be  gjiven  to  them : 

^  For  aU  a  Rhetorician^ s  rules     * 

^  But  teach  a  man  to  name  bis  Tools ^^ 

ft 

as  Mr  John  Bell,  who  feems  to  have  dipped  into  Hudibras,  can 
£carce  f^l  to  know.  Canty  I  believe,  moft  ftridlly  and  properly 
means  "  a  whining  pretenjion  to  goodnefs.^^  Of  this  I  have  never 
ieen  a  finer  fample  than  Deacon  Kennedy^s  Memorial  about  the 
Surgeons  Hofpital  in  1737:  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
it,  in  that  kind  of  eloquence,  is  Mr  John  Belfs  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial  in  i8oo.  If,  as  his  requeft  feems  to  imply,  he  really 
does  not  know  what  canting  is,  he  may  now  ihare  the  agreeable 
furprife  of  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Grentilhomme,  when  he  learned 
from  his  rhetoric-mafter,  that  he  had  been  fpeaking  profe  all  his 
life  without  knowing  it* 

The  next  very  fplendid  example  of  Mr  John  Bell's  eloquence, 
and  of  his  fuperior  talents  as  an  Advocate,  is  his  noble  Philippic 
on  my  ignorance  of  Surgery.  For  the  better  underftanding  and 
relilhing  this  admirable  effort  of  his  genius,  it  is  proper  to  ftate 
briefly  what  I  had  done  in  my  former  Memorial,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  private  or  interefked  ufcs,  or  malevolent  applications,  that 
might  be  made  of  my  general  obfervations  on  the  badnefs  of  the 
long  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  Chirugical  attendance  in  this  Hofpital. 
Confcious  that  I  meant  nothing  malevolent  to  the  Surgeons  col- 
ledlively,  or  to  any  one  of  them  individually ;  confcious  that  I  had 
no  wifh  to  favour  any  of  them  in  preference  to  their  brethren,  and 
that  my  intentions  were  in  every  refpeft  pure  and  honourable ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  fully  aware  how  eafily  my  general  remarks 
knight  be  made  a  pretence  for  Hating  and  enquiring  into  particu- 
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lar  iiiftanccs  of  thofe  evils  which  I  reprefented  as  neceflarily  re-' 
fulting  from  the  fyftem  which  I  reprobated ;  and  fenfible  that  all 
fiich  particular  enquiries  were  unneceffary  as  well  as  odious  ;  I  took 
every  precaution  that  I  could  think  of  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing attempted,  not  only  carefully  avoiding  them  myfelf,  but  de- 
precating them  in  others,  and  protefting  againft  them  in  the 
ftrongefl  terms,  and  endeavouring  to  fliew,  that  the  great  point 
at  iflue  ought  to  be  determined  purely  on  general  principles,  juft 
as  had  been  done  fifty  years  before  with  refpedl  to  the  mode  of 
attendance  of  the  Phyficians.  Conceiving  too,  that  any  fu{]3icion9 
however  groundlefs,  that  I  wilhed  either  to  favour  or  to  injure 
any  individuals  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  would  in  the 
firft  place  have  tended  to  fruftrate  my  real  benevolent  purpole, 
and  in  the  next  place  would  have  tended  to  make  myfelf  infamous, 
I  endeavoured  to  preclude  even  the  poifibility  of  fuch  fufpicions, 
by  declaring  folemnly,  that  I  was  to  take  no  fhare  in  the  eledlion 
of  Surgeons  to  attend  permanently  in  the  Infirmary ;  and  even 
dating  explicitly,  that  I  had  no  pretenfions  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
real  and  comparative  merits  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  junior  members  of  their  College,  from  among  whooi 
I  thought  it  probable  the  eledUon  would  be  made.  I  flated, 
(Mem.  page  ii6.)  that  I  had  not  been  bred  a  Surgeon;  that 
though  I  had  been  obliged,  like  other  Phyficians,  to  learn  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Surgery,  I  never  Uked  to  fee  the  pradlice  of  it  i 
that  I  never  am  prefent  at  an  operation  in  private  pradlice,  unlefs 
at  the  patient's  particular  defire  ;  that  of  courfe  I  fee  fuch  opera- 
tions very  feldom ;  that  though  ^intimately  connedled  with  the 
Infirmary  as  Clinical  ProfefFor  for  more  than  three  and  twenty- 
years,  I  had  not  in  all  that  time  gone  to  fee  any  operation  per- 
formed in  it,  except  one  day  that  I  went  to  fee  Baron  Wenzel  ope- 
rate on  the  eye  j    that  there  is  not  one  of  the  junior  Surgeona 
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T(rhom  I  ever  faw  perform  any  greater  operation  than  a  common 
blood-letting  ;  and  that  of  courfe  I  know  no  more  of  their  real  and 
comparative  merits,  than  I  do  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Surgeons 
of  Paris  or  Vienna* 

Few  men,  I  believe,  perhaps  not  one  in  the  world  but  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf,  could  have  made,  or  even  have  thought  of  making, 
fuch  a  noble  ufe  as  he  has  done  of  thofe  candid  declarations  of 
xnine«  His  own  peculiar  and  original  genius,  and  his  ufual  bad 
luck  with  refpedl  to  all  matters  of  fadl,  appear  in  every  fentence 
of  his  Philippic  on  this  fubje<Sl.     (Anfwer,  Sedl.  3,). 

**  We  are  furprifed  at  the  warmth  with  which  the  Memorialift 
•*  exprefles  his  tender  feelings,  where  he  could  not  feel.  He  never 
entered  a  Surgical  ward^  nor  faw  an  operation.  If  he  had  even 
for  once  feen  the  fuflFerings  of  a  fellow-creature  protradled,  or 
life  itfelf  endangered  by  ignorance,  we  could  have  pardoned  all 
the  extravagance  of  his  reflections,  even  while  we  felt  their  \m- 
"  truth  ;*'  (page  2d.)  "  He  muft  write  boldly  who  takes  no 
^  care  about  the  truth  of  his  allegations ;''  (N,  B.  Thefe  are  Mr 
John  Bell's  own  words  ;  not  mine,  as  moft  readers  would  probably 
think),  "  and  your  Memorialiil  thinks  good  to  take  his  fadls  on 
**  credit,  as  he  does  his  feelings*  He  knows  no  Surgeons ;  he  has 
•*  feen  no  operations ;  he  never  entered  the  ivards  where  thofe  daily 
**  cruelties  are  perpetrated ;"  page  5.  "  He  never  entered  into  your 
•*  Theatre  on  that  day  which  is  a  Sabbath  of  peace  and  eafe  to 
•*  all  the  world,  except  your  unhappy  fubjedb,'*  &c.  Ibid. 

Fortune  is  really  very  unkind  to  Mr  John  Bell  in  thefe  fadls, 
of  which  he  makes  fo  excellent  a  ufe.  With  equal  truth,  and 
equal  good  fenfe,  he  might  have  aflerted,  that  I  never  entered  an 
Hofpital,  or  faw  a  patient,  or  felt  a  piilfe,  or  opened  a  book. 
Never  having  thought  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  number  of 
times  that  I  have  been  in  the  Surgeons  wards  of  the  Royal  In- 
finuary)  I  cannot  fay  exa(3;ly,  but  1  ihould  guefs,  that  in  the  laft 
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three  and  thirty  years  of  my  lift,  I  have  been  many  more  than  aa 
hundred  timeg  in  thofe  wards,  ju(t  to  fee  and  enquire  about  f9u^ 
tients  whom  i  had  fent  into  them>  or  who  had  been  particularly 
recommended  to  me.  And  I  prefume  I  have  been  in  them  at  kaft 
as  often  ip  the  courfe  of  three  years  that  I  attended  the  Hoipital 
as  a  (Indent.  For  though  the  pracflice  of  Phyfic  was  my  chief 
objedt,  I  had  curiofity  at  leaft,  if  not  fenfe  enough,  to  wiih  to  fee 
a  little  of  the  pradtice  of  Surgery.  Not  having  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  operations  that  I  faw  performed  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  I  cannot  fay  exa^My  how  many  I  iaw  per- 
formed there  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  three  years  ;  but  as  I  at- 
tended tlie  Theatre  of  the  Infirmary  as  regularly  as  moft  ftudenta 
during  that  time,  and  often  faw  two^  fometimes  perhaps  three  ope«» 
rations  in  one  hour,  and  this  very  conunonly  on  Sunday,  I  ihould 
guefs  that  I  mud  have  feen  at  leaft  fifty,  perhaps  an  hundred  ope* 
rations  performed  in  that  Theatre. 

Mr  John  Bell  goes  on  in  the  fame  flrain,  (Se(5t  3.  page  45.) 
**  The  Memorialift  tells  us,  he  faw  once  the  bloodkfs  operation  of 
"  Baron  Wenzel !    There,  we  are  fure,  he  faw  a  laced  ruffle  and  a 

fapphire  ring  > — ^but  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  the 

bold  operations  <rf  a  John  Hunter,  a  Pott,  a  Deafe,  (the  great 
"  lithotomift),  or  of  Mr  Wood,  the  protecSlor  and  encourager  of 
"  liis  younger  brethren.** 

Still  the  fame  cruel  bad  luck  with  relpeA  to  matters  of  fafik 
attends  him  in  moft  of  thefe  particulars.  He  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  be  right  as  to  Baron  Wexuel's  lace  ruffles  and  fap- 
phire  ring.  I  remember  nothing  about  them  i  but,  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  very  ftrangely  deceive  me,  I  remember  that  he  wore 
fpedlacles,  that  he  feemed  much  embarraiTed  while  operating, 
partly  I  believe  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  light*  and  that  he  wa* 
unfuccefsful  in  his  operations,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three  j 

and  i  remember  well  being  told  by  Pr  Rutherford,  that  he  {aw 

Baron 
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Baron  Wenzel  operate  in  private,  very  foon  after,  with  perfedl 
fteadinefs  and  complete  fuccefs. 

Why  Mr  John  Bell  has  introduced  the  name  of  John  Himter 
among  thofe  of  the  London  Surgeons  whom  I  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fee  operate,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive.  He  would  have 
been  perfectly  right  with  refpedl  to  all  of  them,  if  he  had  only  had 
the  good  fortune  to  keep  clear  of  John  Hunter ;  for  he  was  the 
fmly  one   of  the  London  Surgeons  that  ever  I  faw  operate.     I  was 

.  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  truly  original  genius,  and  a  dill  higher  opinion  of 
the  genius  of  his  wife.  He  was  the  only  operating  Surgeon  in 
Loiidon  with  whom  I  was  acquainted*  I  was  not  his  pupil, 
which,  after  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  regretted  very 
much.  I  never  heard  even  one  of  his  ledlures  on  Anatomy  or 
Surgery.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  at  a  mod  unmedical, 
unhallowed  place,  called  the  Britiih  Cofiee-houfe.  But  I  met  with 
him  often  at  St  George's  Hofpital,  to  which  he  was  Surgeon,  and 
of  which  I  was  a  perpetual  pupil  j  and  there,  two  or  three  times, 
but  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance  not  oftener,  I  faw  him  operate* 
It  is  itiU  more  marvellous,  that  Mr  John  Bell  ihould  have  fpeci- 
fied  Mr  Wood  (meaning  evidently  Mr  Alexander  Wood)  as  one 

^  of  the  Surgeons  whom  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  operate. 
If  he  had  tak^i  the  trouble  to  tbink^  he  might  have  known  that  Mr 
Wood  was  almoft  at  the  head  of  his  profefBon,  and  was  efteemed 
one  of  the  beft,  if  not  the  very  beft  operatcH*  in  Edinburgh,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  four  fubftitute  Surgeons  (as  they  were  call- 
ed) whom  the  Managers  foUHed  from  the  whole  corporation  of 
Surgeons^  to  do  the  principal  part  of  the  duty  in  this  Hofpital^ 

^when  I  was  a  ftudent,  that  is,  fome  thirty  years  aga  And  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  en^uire^  he  muft  have  been  informed^ 
that  in  my  younger  days  1  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  lived 
on  the  moft  friendly  terms  with  Mr  Wood  j  and  that  I  was  even 
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a  kind  of  pupil  of  his ;  at  leaft  that  I  attended  his  fliop  for  many 
months,'  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  common  pradlice 
of  Pharmacy.  As  to  Mr  John  Bell's  mod  valuable  fadt,  that  I 
never  faw  Mr  Wood  operate,  I  have  only  to  fay,  that  he  was  the 
firft  Surgeon  I  ever  faw  operate  in  private,  I  remember  weU, 
that  it  was  on  a  poor  woman  who  laboured  under  a  flrangulated 
hernia;  and  that  Dr  Monro  was  prefent  at  the  operation,  and 
much  furprifed  at  meeting  me  there ;  for  till  that  hour  he  did  not 
know  that  I  meant  to  follow  Phyfic  as  a  profeffion.  This  I  men* 
tion  particularly,  becaufe  it  reminds  me  ftrongly,  that  almofl: 
from  the  time  I  began  to  fludy  Phyfic,  I  made  a  practice  of  going 
to  fee  operations  when  I  had  an  opportunity  ;  to  fay  the  truth,  not 
as  a  matter  of  amufement,  or  a  thing  that  I  liked,  but  as  a  proper 
piece  of  medical  education. 

I  think  it  very  probable  too,  but  having  no  diftindt  remem- 
brance of  the  fadl,  I  cannot  affert  it  pofitively,  that  Mr  Wood  was 
the  firft  Surgeon  that  ever  I  faw  operate  in  public  in  this  HofpitaL 
I  am  fure  at  leaft,  that  I  have  feen  him  operate  in  it  very  often, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  times  ;  but  I  kept  no  account  of  fuch 
things,  not  dreaming  of  the  poflfibility  of  its  ever  being  wanted. 

I  fcarce  know  what  to  think  of  Mr  John  BelFs  curious  expreflion 
relating  to  the  fame  gentleman,  (Sedt.  3.  page  45.  line  19.)  "  The 
*•  coarfe  but  fkilful  hands  of  a  Sandie  Wood."  That  his  hands 
were  fkilful,  I  admit ;  but  that  they  were  coarfe^  I  never  could  per- 
ceive, nor  ever  heard,  or  read,  till  I  had  the  pleafiire  of  perufing 
Mr  John  BelFs  ineftimable  pamphlet,  Mr  Wood  always  appeared 
to  me,  and  I  know  was  thought  by  others,  not  only  a  judicious 
and  fteady,  but  a  very  neat  operator.  I  am  fure  he  was  much 
neater  than  feveral  others,  and  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance, 
^as  the  neateft  of  all  the  Surgeons,  who,  from  twenty-nine  to 
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thirty-three  years  ago,  were  accuflomed  to  operate  in  the  Theatre 
of  this  Infirmary. 

It  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  conceive  what  Mr  John  Bell  means 
by  another  curious  compliment  to  the  fame  Mr  Wood,  whom,  in 
the  fame  page,  (line  25.  and  26.),  he  calls  "  the  protedlor  and  en- 
"  courager  of  his  younger  brethren/'  Even  with  the  help  of  his 
own  very  ample  commentary  on  his  text,  (page  51.),  there  remain 
many  things  -in  it  fomewhat  hard  to  be  underilood.  While  he 
mentions  Mr  Wood  as  the  father  of  their  College,  as  the  oldcft 
of  their  profeffion  in  this  city,  and  as  the  generous  protcdlor  of 
every  young  Surgeon,  he  is  pleafed  to  tell  us,  that  they  (the 
younger  Surgeons)  conftder  htm  as  the  head  of  their  party. 

That  the  oldeft  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh  fliould  be  the  head  of 
the  party  of  the  younger  Surgeons,  feems  at  firft  fight  almofl  as 
incongruous  and  ftrange,  as  that  the  youngefl  fhould  be  the  head 
of  the  oldefl.  That  a  Manager  of  the  Infirmary,  as  Mr  Wood  is 
and  long  has  been,  fhould  be  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  yoiuiger 
Surgeons,  when  thefe  are  engaged  in  a  violent  oppofition  to  an  un- 
animous refolution  of  the  Managers  with  refpedl  to  the  choice  and 
mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Infirmary,  is  ftill  more 
marvellous ;  and  to  many  people  will  appear  incredible ;  efpecially  to 
thofe  who  know,  as  Mr  John  Bell  might  have  done,  if  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  enquire,  or  even  to  look  into  the  minutes  gf  the  cor- 
poration of  Surgeons,  that  the  fentiments  of  Mr  Wood  in  favour  of 
feledlion  from  among  the  Surgeons,  and  againft  their  indifcrimi- 
nate  attendancTe  in  the  Hofpital  by  rotation,  were  long  fince  public- 
ly avowed  and  teftified  both  by  word  and  deed,  and  to  this  day 
fland  on  record.  Full  five  and  thirty  years  ago  he  accepted  the 
appointment  (by  the  Managers)  of  one  of  the  four  fuhjlitute  Sur- 
geons to  the  Infirmary.  This  he  certainly  would  not  have  done, 
if  he  had  not  known  that  it  was  right,  or  if  he  had  wifhed  to  pre- 
ferve  that  pretended  equality  among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 

for 
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for  which  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  had  fought  fo  manfully 
near  thirty  years  before.  But  the  fpirit  of  Deacon  Kennedy  reded 
on  Mr  Wood's  brethren  in  1 766 ;  who,  taking  grievous  umbrage 
at  fuch  a  violation  of  their  equal  rights  and  merits,  foon  engaged 
in  a  violent  conteft  about  it  with  the  Managers,  which  laded 
feveral  years,  and  at  laft  worried  them  out  of  it.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  men  whofe  authority  I  cannot  diftruft,  but  not  having 
accefs  to  their  minutes,  I  cannot  aflert  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  during  tliat  long  and  keen  conteft,  Mr  Alexander  Wood  was 
the  principal  champion  who  fought  the  battle  for  the  Managers 
in  the  corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  that,  being  outvoted,  by  his 
brethren,  he  formally  protefted  againft  their  proceedings,  and  that 
his  protefts  ftill  remain  on  record. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr  Wood,  as  being  a  Manager  of  the  In- 
firmary, from  confiderations  of  delicacy,  declined  voting  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  any  of  the  quejlions  relating  to 
the  prefcnt  conteft  between  thefe  two  corporations.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  acSled  on  the  fame  principle,  and  with  equal  delicacy, 
by  declining  to  vote  on  the  fame  conteft  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Managers,  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity.  But,  to  the  beft  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  no  fuch  opportunity  occurred.  I  heard  of 
no  vote  or  diflention  among  the  Managers  on  the  fubje<ft.  They 
[        feemed  to  me  to  aA  unanimoufly  and  cordially  in  the  bufinefs. 

That  kind  of  delicacy  which  induced  Mr  Wood  to  decline  vo- 
ting on  this  conteft  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  by  fbme  will  be 
thought  right,  and  by  others  wrong.  As  it  does  not  concern 
either  me  or  my  argument,  I  Ihall  oflFer  no  opinion  about  it,  and 
make  no  remark  on  it  but  one,  which  will  fcarce  admit  of 
difpute  ;  that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  proof,  and  aiFords  no 
prefumption  or  probability,  that  Mr  Wood  had  changed  his  opi- 
nion, fo  long,  fo  publicly,  fo  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  and  actually 
juanifefted  by  his  condudl.     If  Mr  John  Bell  thinks  otherwife, 

and 
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an4ieriou07  wiflies  to  prove  that  Mr  Wood  has  changed  his  origi- 
nal opinion,  and  been  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  junior  Surgeons 
in  this  their  mod  brilliant  cpnteft  with  the  Managers,  it  will  be 
•worth  his  whilQ  to  give  fon\e  proof  q£  fo  marvellous  a  /a&.  If  he 
•<:an  eftabUfh  his  JaS^  he  furely.  wijl  not  let  flip  fo  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  clean  fair  cut  at  me,  by  aflerting,  that  the 
change  in  Mr  Wood's  fentiments  was  all  my  doing,  all  the  eflFe(5l 
of  my  deteflable  Memorial  j  and  that  it  illuftrates  completely,  and 
proves,  as  far  as  one  inftance  can  prove  fo  general  a  propofition, 
what  he  has  done  me  the  hon^ijr  to  fay  of.  me,  (Anfwer,  page  8.), 
**  That  my  talents  are  of  a  f«culiar  kind  j-T-ufelefs  to  my  profel- 
"  fion,  dangerous  to  fcience^  terrible  to  all  but  my  enemies,  and 
"  invariably  fatal  to  every  good  caufe  which  I  have  the  cruelty  to 
"  efpoufe,"    '  , 

I  beg  it  may  be  obferyed,  however,  that  though  I  cannot  help 
feeUng,  and  even  exprefling  fbme  diftruft,  as  well  as  furprife,  at 
Mr  John  Bell's  declaration,  that  Mr  Wood  is  the  head  of  their 
4party  among  the  Surgeons:  on  this  occafion,  yet  I  by  no  means 
prefume  to  contradi(3:  it ;  which  in  truth  I  have  no  authority,  or 
right,  or  intereft  to  do.  I  leave  it  to  thofe  whom  it  concerns  to 
adjuft  it  at  their  leifure,  or  to  let  it  alone,  juft  as  they  think  be(L 
In  tlie  mean,  time,  I  truft  that  Mr  John  Bell,  with  his  ufual  kind- 
nefs  to  me,  will  allow  me  to  fufpend  my  belief  with  refpeifl  to  fo 
ftrange  a  faft,  as  Mr  Alexander  Wood  being  the  head  of  the  party 
of  the  junior  Surgeons  at  prefent,  till  either  he  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges it,  or  fome  evidence  is  produced  of  it,  or  at  lead  till  I  hear 
of  it  from  fome  other  quarter,  which  I  have  never  yet  done.  Con- 
fidering  how  lamentably  and  how  uniformly  unfortunate  Mr  John 
Bell  has  been  in  all  his  fa(5ls,  juft  as  poiitively  aflerted,  with  rcfpcd^ 
to  me,  it  feems  neither  an  irrational,  nor  improbable,  nor  uncandicl 
conjedurc,  that  he  may  have  been  almoft  as  unfortimate  with  re- 
i'pedl  to  that  fav^  which  relates  to  Mr  Wood, 
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I  am  mncli  more  interefled,  and  indeed  ftrotigly  called  upon^  ft> 
acknowledge  my  great  obligations  to  Mr  John  Bell,  for  the  ex*- 
traordinary  lenity  and  kindnefs  to  me  manifefted  in  the  4th  page 
of  his  3d  fedlion,  where  he  has  taken  occafion  to  fuggeft  a  few 
gentle  hints  about  my  extraordinary  ignorance.     **  Gonfcious  of 

the  atrocity  of  his  reprefentations,  he  acknowledges,  and  re^ 

peatedly  avows  his  ignorance  !  A  fuperfluous  document,  God 
**  knows  !  and  to  us  a  {lender  confolation.  His  ignorance !  after 
"  what  he  has  publiflied  againft  us,  what  could  his  confeflions  of 
"  ignorance  avail  ?  We  know  his  ignorance  ;  we  could  have 
"  proved^  had  he  ventured  to  deny  it,  a  degree  of  ignorance, 
**  which,  in  the  character  he  has  thought  fit  to  aflume,  is  crimi- 
"  naL'* 

He  is  perfedWy  right  in  fparing  himfclf  the  trouble  of  proving 
my  ignorance ;  that  is,  as  appears  by  the  context,  my  ignorance 
oi  Surgery.  He  judged  rightly,  that  any  fuch  proof  would  be 
unneceffary,  his  bare  afTertion  being  at  leaft  of  equal  force  with 
any  proof  that  he  could  bring ;  juil  as  an  honeft  man^s  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  his  clients,  all  his 
friends,  all  who  know  him,  nay,  all  who,  without  knowing  him 
perfonally,  have  feen  in  his  writings  but  ten  or  a  doj&en  famples 
of  his  knowledge,  and  accuracy,  and  judgment,  and  caution, 
and  candour,  would  truft  as  much  to  his  ailertion,  as  to  his  moft 
elaborate  proofs  of  my  ignorance  of  every  thing,  juft  as  they 
would  take  his  word  as  readily  as  his  bond  for  L.  looo. 

This  plainly  being  the  cafe,  I  can  fcarce  find  words  to  exprefs 
my  gratitude  to  him,  for  that  remnant  of  former  kindnefs  towards 
me,  which  hath  made  him  confine  his  remarks  on  my  ignorance, 
to  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery.  I  hiunbly  hope  he  will 
have  the  goodnefs  to  continue  the  fame  moderation  and  delicacy, 
and  not  infill  on  aflerting  (that  is  proving)  my  ftill  more  criminal 
ignorance  of  Phyfic.  The  difference  to  him  would  be  next  to  no- 
thing; 
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« 

tiiu^g  $  ]^^  V>  m^  it  ^onld  be  a  ycfj  ieriQu?  Qaati;en  It  i?  pof&« 
blet  thfi:  notwithftanding  all  his  ^iTeiitipAs  (proofs)  of  my  crimi- 
nal ig^io^aace  of  Qurgery^  I  may  yet  contiixue  to  pick  ^p  a  feyr 
Q»i^rable  guineas  by  the  pradlice  of  PhyHc,  fb  fis  to  keep  foul 
aod  |b9jdy  together  a  few  years  longer.  But  if  he  fliould  take  it 
into  his  head  to  aflert  (proye)  xny  naore  criminal  ignorance  of 
Fhyfic,  which  I  am  fibre  he  could  do  as  eafily  ^s  he  has  aflerted 
(proved)  ',that  I  never  iaw  R^  Wood  operate,  never  faw  an  opera- 
tion, knpw  no  Sut^geons,  never  entered  the  Surgeons  war4s  in  this 
Hofjpital,  Sec.  j&c.  I  ]fufp^<^  ^^  ^  ihould  foon  be  forced  to  betake 
myieW tQ  ^ more  fj^re.regix^eiigL  th^  would  jTuit  n;iy  conititution,  or 
than  J  h^ye  ever  yet  ventured  to  pi;c5fcrijhe  for  any  of  my  patients. 
I  have  fome  n^w  .?ven  th^jt  tljie  too  great  fjudlity  of  proving  my 
ignor^t^ce  :Of  Phyfic,  ^and  ;the  greater  .difficulty,  pf  aijiy  thing  could 
be  difficult  to  his  fupei^or  genius,  of  proving  my  ignor^ce  of 
Surgery,  may  have  induced  him  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former 
topic.  He  hf^s  hovevc^  taken  care  to  fhcw  yrhat  he  ^could  do,  and 
even  XQ  ftate  ttie  general  principle  qn  which  all  fuch  decifiye  afler- 
tions  (pro<rfs)  qf  s^j  ignorance  c^  Phy^c  might  be  qft^bUihed. 
**  The  Memprialift  is  fo  ignqrant  ^  oiir  profeffion,  that  he  applies 
^  to  it  the  rules  and  canons  of  his  owiji;  he  believes  that  Surgery, 
**  like  Medicine,  is  %n  uncertain  and  ipeculatiye  fcience,"  &c. 
(Sedl.  ad,  page  48.).  By  thi3  fimple  and  comprehenfive  canon, 
.which  he  has  fo  ea^y  and  h^pily  jproved,  it  follows  plainly,  that 
.whenever  I  proppiv^^ced  that  ^  patiept  was  fjar  gone  in  a  confump- 
jtion,  Mr  John  Bell  h^s  only  to  aflert,  and  he  would  ipfofa&o  prove, 
th^t  the  difeafe  was  a  drppfy ;  if  J  called  it  a  dropfy,  he  could 
-prove  that  it  was  a  violent  fever ;  ,if  I  called  it  a  violent  fever,  he 
could  prove  that  it  was  only  a  very  bad  old  pox  j  if  I  called  it  an 
old  pox,  he  couldproyethat  it  was  an  apoplexy;  if  I  prefcribed 
large  bleeding  and  water-gruel,  he  could  proye  that  the  patient's 
only  chance  for  life,  was  eating  a  pound  of  beef  (teaks  to  his  din- 
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ner,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  port  after  it;  if  I  adviifed  a  patiehc 
to  ride  on  horfeback  and  bathe  in  the  fca,  Mr  John  Bell  could 
prove  that  he  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  his  bed,  with  a  large 
blifter  on  his  head,  and  muftard  cataplafms  at  his  feet  Not  one 
of  thefe  proofs  Ihould  I  ever  think  of  difputing  ;  and  not  Mir  John 
Bell  only,  but  any  body  that  pleafed,  might  give  ten  thoufand 
llich  proofs,  as  ealily  as  he  could  fay  Jack  Robinfon. 

But  to  give  fuch  proofs  of  itiy 'ignorance  of  Surgery  is  quite 
another  matter  :  it  is  more  dignits  vindice  nodus^  and  on  tliis  very 
account  the  more  worthy  of  Mr  John  Bell's  peculiar  genius.  To 
men  of  ordinary  talents,  it  would  appear  almoft  as  difficult  as  to 
prove  my  ignorance  of  the  fciences  of  magic  and  judicial  allrology^ 
or  of  the  pradlical  arts  of  playing  on  the  fiddle  or  dancing  on  the 
tight  rope  ;  and  pretty  nearly  for  the  fame  reafons,  namely,  tliat 
I  neither  profefs  thofe  fciences,  ribr  ever  attempted  to  pradlife 
thofe  arts. 

Mr  John  Bell,  I  know,  can  eaiily  fpecify  one  memorable  in- 
ftance  of  a  kind  of  difpute  in  which  I  once  happened  to  be  engaged 
about  a  point  in  Surgery.  But  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance 
and  belief,  that  inftance  has  been  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  vvhich 
I  have  been  concerned,  diredlly  or  iudiredlly,  in  the  courfe  of  full  fix 
and  twenty  years  that  I  have  pracflifed  as  a  Phyfician  in  this  city. 
And  I  am  fure  that  Mr  John  Bell,  unrivalled  as  his  talents  are  for 
proving  whatever  he  pleafes,  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  proving, 
that  that  one  was  an  inftance  of  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgeiy. 
For,  firft,  the  opinion  which  I  declared  in  that  cafe,  was  formed 
on  the  plaineft  evidence  of  two  of  my  own  fenfes ;  fecondly,  it 
was  confirmed  by  tlie  concurrent  opinion  of  two  experienced  Sur- 
geons, Mr  Benjamin  Bell  and  Mr  Arrot ;  thirdly  and  laftly,  but 
not  Icaft  on  this  important  occafion,  my  opinion  was  confirmed, 
a  few  weeks  after,  by  the  individual  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf ;  who, 
by  the  moft  admirable  manoeuvre  that  ever  1  heard  of,  was  called 
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iti  by  thofe  who  differed  from  us,  I  firmly  believe  for  oo  other 
reafbn,  but  the  full  confidence  they  had,  that  he  would  joyfully 
embrace  fuch  an  opportunity  of  deciding,  right  or  wrong,  againfl: 
his  dear  friend  and  namefake,  and  profefilonal  brother,  Mr  Ben- 
jamin Bell.  But  Mr  John  Bell  was  too  iharp  for  theni^ 
'  *  That  the  fame  perfon  may  pradlife  both  Phyfic  and  Surgery 
•with  great  credit  to  himfelf  and  benefit  to  others,  I  fhall  never 
difpute.     But  to  do  this,    he  muft  have  been  regularly  bred  to 
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both  branches  of  the  profeffion,  and  muft  underftand  them  both 
tlioroughly.  This  is  undeniably  the  cafe  with  many  pradlitioners 
in  diis  ifland,  whether  called  Surgeons  or  Phyficians.  It  is  one  of 
the  effedls,  and  I  think  a  very  good  effe<5l,  of  the  very  flouriihing 
ftate  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury paft,  of'  the  cheapnefs  of  medical  education  here,  and  of  the 
Profelfors  of  Phyfic  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  having  all 
taught  in  Englilh.  Thefe  circumftances  combined,  have  long  put 
it  in  the  power  cf  thofe  who  mean  to  pradlife  firft  and  chiefly  as 
Surgeons,  to  acquire  competent  knowledge  of  Phyfic.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find,  not  only  among  the  moft  eminent  practitioners 
called  Surgeons  in  this  city,  but  among  army  and  navy  Surgeons, 
and  often  among  Surgeons  fettled  in  very  fmall  country  towns, 
many  men  perfedUy  qualified  to  pradlife  Phyfic  as  well  as  Sur- 
gery. -  In  many  fituations,  as  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  in  finall 
country  towns,  it  is  abfolutely  requifite  that  the  fiime  perfon 
fhould  pradlife  both  branches  of  the  medical  profeflion,  or  all 
three,  including  Pharmacy  ;  juft  as  in  fuch  country  towns,  the 
fame  fhopkeeper  muft  be  woollen  and  linen  draper,  tobacconift, 
cheefemonger,  hardware-man,  and  grocer.  But  in  great  towns, 
this  is  not  neceflary ;  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  fome  confider- 
able  advantages  might  refult  from  the  feveral  branches  of  Medi- 
cine being  pradlifed  feparately,  by  different  perfons ;  juft  as  in  a 
great  manufa<Slory,  one  man  is  employed  folely  in  making  the 
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head)  and  another  in  making  die  point  of  a  pin*  The  fanae  mai^, 
no  doubt)  might  make  both  the  head  and  the  point ;  but  probliir« 
bly  he  would  not  make  them  either  fo  faft  or  fo  welL 

Conceiving  that  one  branch  of  the  medical  profei£on  was  enougli 
for  me,  and  that  probably  I  might  underfiand  it  the  better  for 
giving  my  attenti<m  to  it  alone,  I  have  uniformly  through  life 
endeavoured  to  keep  as  {hiSlj  as  poflibk  within  the  limits  of  my 
own  province ;  and  I  never  yet  heard  that  any  Surgeon  or  Apo^ 
thecary  complained  of  my  interfering  in  his  province.  It  woul^ 
be  abfurd  to  fay  diat  I  never  gave  an  opinion  or  advice  in  a  paie 
that  properly  belonged  to  the  province  of  Surgery ;  for  the  merely 
telling  a  patient  diat  his  cafe  required  the  aid  of  a  Surgeon,  and  that 
as  a  Phyfician  I  could  do  him  no  dSential  fervice.,  which  I  hav^ 
done  fbme  thoufands  of  times,  implies  the  having  formed  an  opi-p 
nion  of  fuch  a  cafe.  But  I  can  fay  widi  perfe<5l  confidence,  thajC 
I  never  attempted  to  pra<^fe  Surgery ;  that  I  never  yet  gave  aj^ 
opinion  in  any  chirurgical  cafe  in  which  I  had  not  the  evidence 
of  at  lead  one  of  my  ovm  fenfes  to  determine  my  judgment ;  diat 
in  all  doubtful  cafes,  (eidier  wholly  or  partly  chirurgical),  and  jj/l 
many  that  I  did  not  think  doubtful,  but  wifhed  the  padents  to 
have  the  befl  profeflional  opinions  and  affiftance  that  could  be 
got,  I  have  infifled  on  their  having  the  opinion  of  a  profefled  Sur- 
geon ;  in  fome  cafes,  even  a  confultadon  of  more  than  one ;  that 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  fhould  truft  much  more  to  the  opinion  of  Siu> 
geons  than  to  my  own,  if  we  chanced  to  differ  in  opinion.  But 
of  fuch  diflFerence  of  opinion,  (between  myfelf  and  profefled  Sur- 
geons in  a  chirurgical  cafe),  I  have  never  known  but  that  one  in- 
ftance  already  mendoned,  in  which,  to  my  unfpeakable  comfoi^ 
and  very  great  amufement,  Mr  John -Bell  had  the  goodnefs  to  de- 
cide in  my  favour.  I  heardly  wifh  I  could  be  as  fure,  or  nearly 
fo,  of  being  as  uniformly  right  in  the  opinions  I  have  given,  or 
may  hereafter  give,  in  cafes  purely  medical ;  in  which,  very  ge- 
nerally, 
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nerally,  tlie  fame  dire  A  CTidence  of  our  fenfes  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  too  often  is  but  ill  compenfated  by  all  the  aids  which  reafon-^ 
ing  and  medical  fcience  can  afford. 

As  Mr  John  Bell  is  £o  much  better  acquainted  with  my  crimi- 
nal ignwance  of  Surgery  than  I  am  myfelf,  and  mud  be  fenfible 
how  gratifying  it  would  be  to  his  clients,  his  friends,  his  pro- 
ftffional  brethren,  and  mine  too,  and  my  pupils,  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  to  fee  his  proofs  of  that  ignorance,  I  hope  he  will  per* 
ceive  that  it  would  be  a  downright  fin  to  with-hold  them.  It  will 
not  be  neceflary  to  publifh  them  all,  as  they  would  probably  be 
too  voluminous ;  but  one  handfome  volume  in  quarto,  price  four 
guineas  in  boards,  containing  a  finall  fample  of  them,  will  be  a 
valuable  piece  of  literary  property,  for  which  my  good  friend  and 
bookfeller  Mr  Creech  Will  be  ready  to  treat  with  him  on  the  mod 
liberal  terms  ;  it  being  evident,  confidering  both  the  author  and 
tiie  fubjedt  of  it,  that  the  book  mufl  iell  at  lead  as  well  as  Dr 
Blair's  Sermdns  or  Dr  Buchan's  Family  Phyfician. 

Any  perfon  who  has  read  my  former  Memorial,  or  who  will 
now  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it,  muft  perceive,  that  Mr  John 
Bell  has  taken  the  hint,  of  which  he  has  €o  well  availed  himfelf  in 
his  Philippic  on  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  and  in  his  afler- 
tions  (proofs)  that  I  never  faw  an  operation,  &C  from  what  I 
have  mentioned  in  it,  page  1 1 6,  line  8.  and  9.  (that  ^  though  I 
^  was  obliged,  as  a  ftudent,  to  learn  the  general  principles  of 
*  Surgery,  as  other  Phyficians  do,  I  never  Hied  to  fee  the  pra<5lice 
^  of  it)."  By  a  flight  but  very  happy  change  in  my  text,  per- 
fcfily  allowable  to  Mr  John  Bell  in  his  capacity  of  advocate  and 
avenger  of  his  much  injured  junior  Brethren,  he  has  contrived 
tso  read  or  underftand  that  I  never  faw  an  operation.  There  is 
the  more  merit  in  this  noble  emendation  of  that  pafTage  of  my 
Memorial,  that  in  the  very  next  fentence  I  mention,  that  I  never 
am  prefent  at  an  operation  in  private  prance,  unlefs  at  the  pa^- 
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tient^s  particular  defire,  and  that  of  courfe  I  fiefucb  oper&tionf  ^veryK 
fildom. 

Moft  men  would  think,  that  this  irrefiftibly  implied  that  I  faw. 
fuch  operations /ometimes ;  which  is  the  facft,  as  feveral  of  Mr  John 
Bell's  femor  brethren,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  afk  themj^ 
could  have  teftified  from  their  own  certain  knowledge.  But  this 
is  not  even  left  to  be  gathered  by  implication ;  for  in  different 
places  of  my  Memorial,  I  have  incidentally  mentioned  in  pofitive 
terms,  my  having  occafionally  been  prefent  at  chirurgical  opera- 
tions ;  for  example,  in  page  185,  where  I  mention,  that,  "  I  have 
"  feen  fome  Surgeons  operate  very  well,  whofe  fight  was  fo  much 
"  impaired,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  fpedlacles."  (To  the  bed 
of  my  remembrance,  John  Hunter  was  one  of  thefe) ;  in  page  21, 
where  I  mention,  that  "  I  have  repeatedly  teen  a  Surgeon  operate 
"  in  the  Infirmary,  whofe  hand  fhook  fo  much,  that  every  ftudent 
**  who  faw  him,  thought  he  fhould  icarce  have  undertaken  to  apply 
"  a  plafter  or  a  bandage.  Yet,  with  that  grievous  defedl,  I  have 
^  feen  him  attempt  a  nice  operation  on  the  eye :''  and  in  the  pre-' 
ceding  page,  (20.),  where  I  mention,  that  "  So  long  ago  as  when 
"  I  was  a  ftudent,  and  as  fuch  accuftomed  to  attend  in  the  opera- 
"  tion-room,"  (of  tliis  Infirmary),  **  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
^  ftudents  to  beftow  very  freely  their  marks  of  approbation  or- 
**  difapprobation  on  different  operators."  I  mentioned  even  be- 
ing there,  fitting  among  the  ofiTenders,  though  I  was  not  one  of 
them,  when  their  behaviour  in  this  refpedl  was  fo  bad,  as  ta 
bring  on  them  a  very  fevere  but  well-merited  rebuke  from  Mr- 
Alexander  Wood.  Perhaps  Mr  John  Bell  meant  to  contradid,  that 
is,  with  him,  to  dtfprove^  all  that  I  had  faid  on  that  point ;  fqr 
furely  my  declaring  candidly,'  that  I  did  not  like  to  fee  the  pradlice 
of  Surgery,  could  no  more  imply  that  I  never  faw  an  operation^ 
&c.  than  my  acknowledging  that  I  never  liked  to  learn  the  rules  of 
Latin  Syntax,  or  the  Table  of  Multiplication,  or  the  Englifh  AI7 
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^habet,  can  imply  or  render  credible  that  t  never  learned  thefc 
things ;  or  than  my  declaring,  that  I  neither  like  the  fight  nor 
the  fmell  of  a  putrid  mangled  human  body,  can  imply  or  make  it 
credible,  that  I  have  not  fcen  many  a  difledlion.  But  thefe  I  con- 
ceive it  neceflfary  for  me  as  a  Phyfician  to  fee  very  often.  Not  fb 
chirurgical  operations,  as  I  never  mean  to  pracSlife  Surgery,  or  to. 
cdnftitute  myfelf  a  critic  in  it,  or  a  judge  of  the  real  and  compa- 
rative merits  of  different  operators. 

'  It  is  no  lefs  admirable,  and  much  more  interefting,  to  obferve^ 
the  ufe  which  Mr  John  Bell  makes  of  my  criminal  ignorance  of 
Surgery,  and  of  my  never  having  feen  an  operation,  &c.  which' 
he  has  fo  happily  eilablifhed.  It  may  be  eafily  underftood  from 
the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  his  Anfwer  to  me  ;  for  I  do  not  thinks 
it  is  explicitly  dated  in  any  one  palTage  in  particular,  though  it  is 
ftrongly  implied  in  ibme  of  thoie  already  quoted,  and  indeed  in 
numberlefs  others. 

The  whole  of  his  Philippic  againil  me,  and  much  of  his  argu* 
ment,  or  proofs^  (as  he  is  pleafed  facetioufly  to  call  them,  SedL  3, 
page  47.  line  14.),  in  behalf  of  his  own  clients,  reft  on  the  tacitly 
ajfumed  principle,  that  every  thing  which  I  have  dated  fb  ftrongly, 
of  the  evils  refulting  from  the  indifcriminate  attendance  and  mul* 
titudinous  confultations  of  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
Infirmary,  depends  on  my  own  perfonal  obfervation,  and  my  own* 
private  unaflifted  judgment. 

That  this,  though  perhaps  not  diredlly  afferted,  is  implied  in 
his  admirable  pleading,  is  manifeft  from  this  plain  confideration^ 
that  if  ^11  that  I  have  faid  of  thofe  evils  were  eftablifhed  by  other 
evidence,  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  and  my  never  having 
feen  an  operation,  would  be  of  no  more  consequence  in  the  dif^ 
cuffion,  than  my  total  ignorance  of  the  language  of  New  Zealand, 
and  my  never  having  feen  any  of  the  operations  or  pra<5lices  of 
the  Cannibals  who  inhabit  that  happy  country,  ' 
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How  repugnant  that  irrefiftible  implication  is  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  Memorial,  every  perfon  who  has  read  it  muft  per- 
ceive at  once.  The  fadl  is,  that  I  went  completely  to  the  oppofite 
extreme,  and  carefully  and  uniformly  avoided  dating  any  one  con- 
fideration^  or  urging  any  argument,  that  depended  on  my  own 
judgment,  or  my  own  means  of  obferving. 

If  Surgery  had  been  my  favourite  or  only  ftudy  for  thirty  years^ 
and  if  during  all  that  time  I  had  regularly  attended  the  Surgeona 
wards  and  operation^room  of  this  Infirmary,  and  had  paid  the 
(bridleft  attention  to  all  the  operations  and  other  praifUce  that 
I  faw  in  them,  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf,  and  certainly 
fhould  have  been  thought  by  others,  a  mod  arrogant,  uncandid, 
and  irrational  critic  and  pretended  reformer ;  if  on  the  faith  of 
my  own  obfervations,  and  on  the  force  of  my  own  reafbnings,  I 
had  aflerted  fa<5ls,  which  others,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  ob* 
ferving,  did  not  acknowledge,  and  complained  of  evils,  which  the 
mod  competent  judges  did  not  perceive*  What  cenfure  then 
could  have  been  too  fevere  for  me,  if  without  any  pretentions  to 
critical  knowledge  of  Surgery,  or  any  minute  obfervation  of  par- 
ticular fa<fls,  I  had  a€ted  in  the  fame  arrogant,  uncandid,  irrational 
manner  ? 

The  whole  tenor  of  my  former  Memorial  mud  fhew  how 
carefully  I  have  avoided  that  disgraceful  error ;  but  one  ihort 
paragraph  exprefles  my  fenfe  of  it  fo  drongly,  that  I  fliall  quote  it 
here. 

**  If  my  opinion  («  this  fubjed'*  (the  indi£:riminate  attendance 
of  the  Surgeons  by  rotation)  "  were  new,  or  fingular,  though. 
**  long  formed,  I  fliould  not  prefume  at  this  time  to  obtrude  it  oa 
•*  the  Managers.  But  for  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  mj 
**  firm  opinion,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  frequently  had 
**  occafion  to  hear  the  £ame  opinion  drongly  expreded  by  many 
•*  difierent  perfons^  Students^   Profeflbrs  of  Medicine,  PhyfkiiAns,. 
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^  Surgeons,  nay,  even  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  per- 
^  fbns  well  informed,  and  frequently  cye-witneffes  of  the  evils  re- 
**  fulting  from  that  fyftem  which  they  agreed  with  me  in  con- 
"  demning/'  Mem*  page  19. 

My  argument  refted  not  on  my  own  obfervations  and  opinions;, 
but  on  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  teftified  by  their  conduct 
in  the  choice  that  they  make  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  when  them^ 
felves  or  their  families  have  need  of  our  profeifional  iervices  ;  and 
if  poilible,  fiill  more  ftrongly  fliewn  by  the  correfponding  condud 
of  Pfayficians  and  Surgeons  in  fimilar  circumftances,  who  certainly 
would  think  it  a  moA  cruel  hardfhip,  if  they  were  precluded  from 
making  afeledion  among  their  profeifional  brethren,  and  were  obIi<« 
ged  to  accept,  even  grattiitoufly,  their  affiftance  on  any  pofiible  plan 
of  indifcriminate  rotation,  and  flill  worie,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
truft  themfelves  and  their  families  to  a  numerous  and  promifcuous 
confultation  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  when  perhaps  exafperated 
to  the  utmoft  at  one  another,  by  the  moft  malignant  and  invete- 
rate  perfonai,  profeifional,  and  corporation  difputes.  My  argu-« 
ment  refted  on  the  xmiform  condu£i  of  the  Managers  of  all  other 
Hoipitals,  in  feledting  from  the  great  number  of  Phyfidans  and 
Surgeons  ia  large  towns,  a  few  of  each  profeifion  whom  they 
think  beft  qualified  to  do  the  hofpitaj^^iuty :  it  refied  in  fbme 
meafure  on  the  original  condudt  of  the  firft  Managers  of  this  In- 
firmary, and  even  on  the  words  of  their  charter ;  on  their  condudl 
with  reipecfl  to  the  Phyficxans,  and  that  of  the  Phyficians  towards 
them ;  on  the  felf-evident  truth,  that  Surgeons  as  well  as  Phyficians 
acquire  much  improvement  by  extenfive  pradlace  and  kxng  expe« 
rience  in  their  pro&ffion  ;  and  on  the  necefTary  confequence  of  this 
truth,  that  irt  muft  ba  very  wifavour^le  to  the  patients  in  CMs 
Hoipital,  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  young  and  inexperienced 
Sui^ons:  it  refted  very  much  on  what  I  knew  (by  their  own  decla- 
rations both  ia  public  and  m  private)  of  t^  fentiments  a^d.remarkt 
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of  many  of  the  m6ft  eminent  Surgeons  that  have  ever  pra<5tifed  iri 
this  Infirmary,  feveral  of  whom  had  withdrawn  from: '  that  dut)^ 
avowedly  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  fyftem  of  indifcrimi- 
nate  attendance  by  rotation,  which  I  reprobated;,  apdfome  of 
,whom  had  even  declared,  that  they  would  in  their  own  College  have 
moved  for  putting  an  end  to  it,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  in» 
curring  the  fufpicion  of  having  fome  private  intereft  of  their  own 
in  view,  fuch  as  expelling  to  be  made  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary: 
themfelvea,  to  the  exclufion  of  many  of  their  profeffional  brethren^ 
Nay,  my  argument  refted  very  much  on  the  admiffions,  the  afler- 
tions,  and  the  reafonings  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves,  on  the  faidr 
of  which,  the  bargain  with  the  Managers  was  made.  Thofe 
ailertions  and  arguments  I  took  as  dated  by  Deacon  Kennedy  and 
his  friends  in  the  Memorial  about  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  in  1737  ? 
but  I  took  the  liberty  to  confider  them  relatively  to  the  patients  as 
well  as  to  the  Surgeons ;  and  pointed  out  ftrongly,  that  relatively 
to  the  Surgeons  and  their  fuppofed  improvement  by  their  indi^ 
criminate  attendance  in  rotation,  they  are  inconclufive,  and  evem 
feeble ;  and  that,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  number  of  Surgeons 
attending  in  that  manner  being  confiderable,  the  improvement  of 
each  of  them  individually  muft  be  next  to  nothing  ;  but  that  re» 
latively  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  the  fame  fadls  and  argu- 
ments are  conclufive  proof  of  a  great  and  cruel  wrong. 

All  thefe  things  I  humbly  conceive  I  might  have  /een  clearly^ 
and  underftood  perfe(5lly,  and  pointed  out  plainly  to  the  convidHon 
pf  the  Managers,  though  I  had  never  feen  an  operation,  nay,  thougb 
I  had  been  ftone  blind  &om  my  birth,  imlefs  I  had  alfo  been  deaf, 
or  an  idiot ;  and  though  I  had  been  fo  ignorant  of  Surgery^  aa 
^ot  to  know  a  trepan  from  an  amputation  knife,  or  a  broken  leg 
from  a  cancerous  breafL  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  Mr  John 
Bell  and  his  clients  did  not  extend  their,  remarks  on  ignorance  o£ 
£argery,  and  of  all  that  psUTed  in  the  Surgeons  wards,  and  in  die 
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Operation-room  of  this  Infirmdryj  to  the  mmrlty  of  their  own  pro- 
fefiional  brethren,  I  mean  the  fourteen  out  of  twenty-nine,  at  a 
very  memorable  meeting  of  their  College ;  which  fourteen,  com- 
prahending  many  of  the  moft  eminent  Surg^eons  that  it  prefent 
are,  or  ever  were,  in  Edinburgh,  aAd  who  have  done  the  longeft' 
and  beft  duty  in  this  •  Infirmary,  dedatedi  *  in  the  mod  explicit^ 
terms,  that  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  rota- 
tion was  irreconcikable  with  the  good  of  the  Infirmary. 

A  llrohger  teftimotjial  iiifaWurof  my'irgumetot  can  fcarce  be 
wiflied,  nay,  hardly  conceited  ;  but  there  is  ^ne  iather,  nearly  the 
fame  in  fubftance,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  unanimous^ 
given  at  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  R6yal  College  of  Surgeons, 
given,  as  it  were  incidentally,  in  the  Coutfe  of  a  calm  and  deliberate 

<;onfideration  of  another  fabje<fl ;  given,  not  aif:  ail  imperfeA,  re-' 

•  •  ... 

ludlant,  extorted  teftiraohy  about  ^  a  thing  doubtful,  or  obfcurely 
known,  or  capiable  of  being  difputed,  but  as  a  frank  avowal  of  a 
thing  notorious  and  acknowledged  ;  given  long  before  my  Memo- 
rial  was  ever  thought  of,  at  a  period  nearly  equally  diftant  from 
the  end  of  the  laft  great  conteft  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
conteft  with  the  Managers,  •  about  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the 
Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary,' and* feemingly  not  coonefted  with,  or 
vitiated  or  modified  by,  any  of  their  own  perfonal^  profefiional,  or 
corporation  difputes.         •   '* ''  ti    :      .  . 

Not  having  accefs  to  their  records^i  I  cannot  prefume  to  give 
die  following  account  of.  what  pafled  in  their  College  about  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  as  an  exadl  tranfeript  from  their  own  minute- 
book  J  but  I  have  it  froM  .fiich-  authlbril^y,  that  \  caii  have  no^ 
doubt  of  its  being  in  fiun  and  fubftance  perfeiSlly  true.     If  any  of 

•  -       • 

them  fufjpedl  that  there  is  any  error  in  it,  he  may  fatisfy  himfelf 
by  confulting  th^r  minutes  j  by  them  I  ihall 
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Surg€$ns  Haliy  EJkhutgb^  gfk  Auguft  1784. 

Mr  *  *  reprefented,  That  it  wag  coafidered  by  many  of  the 
members  as  a  very  great  hardfhip^  that  the  Surgeons  attending 
tipon  the  Royal  Infirmary  ihoutd  not  have  the  power  of  admitting^ 
and  difmif&ng  the  padenes  in  the  chiirutgical  department^  but  that 
it  ihould  be  vetted  in  the  Phyficians  of  the  HofpitaJ,  who  have  no 
concern  in  the  cure  of  thefe  patients  ;  and  he  moved^  that  a  petition 
be  prefented  to  the  Managers  for  an  alteration  of  a  rule  fo  injuri- 
ous to  the  atte^ant  Surgeons.  Mr  ^  propoi^d,  that  it  ihould 
be  referred  to  the  confideration  of  a  committee  compofed  of  MeiE 
*  *  *  *  and  *. 

The  committee  reported^  That  they  had  fully  confidered  the 
propofal^  and  were  clearly  oS,  dpinion,  that  fuch  an  alteration 
would  be  highly  proper  and  agreeable;  but  at  the  fame  time^, 
after  peruiing  the  Managers  laft  minute  on  that  fubjedt^  find  their 
refufal  exprefled  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  pointed  terms.  The 
committee,  therefore,  humbly  fuggetted,  that  previous  to  making 
fuch  application,  the^ Royal  College  flxould  endeavour. to  coUedl  the 
fentiments  of  the  Manners,  and  by  that  means  be  able  to  difcover 
what  probability  there  i«  of  their  petition  being  attended  to. 

They  are  Hkewife  of  opinion^  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
run  the  rifk  of  irritating  the  M^agcrs  by  repeated  applications  of 
this  nature,  and  thereby  aflPord  them  an  apology  for  adopting 
meafuxes  which,  however  advantageous  they  might  be  to 
THE  Hospital,  would  be  attended  with  essential  pub- 

lUDlCB  TO  the  INTEREST  GF  THE  ROYAL  CoLLEGE.      The  above 

report;  bcii^g  copfidesRedbj  ^fr ifteeiting,  t»«  iinanim<mfly.  appfo^tdrf^. 

•     •  •  • 

Sudb^  I  have  good  ifeaibi^  tG  believe,,  were  the  words  of  there^ 
port  of  a  refpedl^bte  committee,,  and  fucb  dheitmaiumous  opimcm 
of  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1 784. 
I«ndi)6fftand  that  fix  and  twenty  Fellows  of  the  College  were  prefent 

at 


at  that  me^ting^  and  approred  oFthat  report.  I  have  fuppreffed' 
here  the'  names  of  the  gentkmen  prefetat,  and  even  of  thoTe  (five  in 
number)  who  forriied  the  committee ;  for  the  names  of  indivi- 
duals are  not  efTetltial  to  my  argument ;  and  it  happens,  Somewhat 
unfortunately,  that  while  tiree  of  the  five  who  fo  honeftly  avowed 
that  what  was  advantageous  to  the  Hofpital^  was  to  be  prevented  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter efi  of  the  Royal  College^  have 
on*  the  jwefent  occafion  moil  honourably  preferred  the  good  of  the 
Hofpital  (that  is  of  the  fiek  poor)  to  the  intereft,  real  or  fuppofed, 
of  their  own  -College  ;  the  other  two  have  done  juft  the  contrary* 
Whether  th^  cof»iu<5t  <>f  thefe  twd^  (of  the  committee),  and  of  ibme 
others  of  the  College  who  concurred  in  unanimoufly  approving  of 
that  report,  and  yet  have  keenly  oppofed  the  Managers  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  proceeds  emJrely  from  their  love  of  confiftency,  or 
from  pure  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  their  own  Royal  College,  or  from 
the  perverle  operation  of  my  unlucky  Memorial  on  fbme  irritable 
conflitutions,  it  is  very  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoflible  to  afcertain. 
But  there  is  no  difliculty  whatever  in  afcertaining  that  their  con* 
dudl  does  not  proceed  from  pure  zeal,  cmp  any  leal  at  all^  for  the 
welfare  of  the  fickpoor  in  the  Hofpital.  ' 

The  unlooked-rfor  acquifition  of  that  moft  precious  and  charac- 
teriftic  document,  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves^ 
with  refpe6l  to  the  oppofitioft  between  the  advantage  of  the  Hof- 
pital, and  the  interefi  of  their  Royal  College,  enables  me  to  explain, 
(I  truft  fufficiently),  to  what  f^dts  atid  circumftances  I  alluded  in 
the  following  paffage  of  my  former  Memorial,  (page  259,  260.) 

•*  It  is  ^ffible,  however,  that  fcMtne  particular  fails  or  circum- 
"  ftances,  unknown  to  me,  or  heard  of  only  as  vague  reports,  to 
which  I  could  pay  no  rfegard,  may  be  Well  known  to  the  Sur- 
geons, and  may  by  them  be  thought  of  fuch  importance  in 
*•  behalf  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  that  I  ottght  to  have  Hated  them, 
^  and  given  them  thdr  fiill  weight  in  this  paper*     1  am  fenfiblc 
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"  that  any  wilful  fuf^eflioa  of  fdch  fa^b  or  circumftance^  oa 
^  my  part,  would  be  juft  as  bad  as  the  fabricatioa  of  falfehoodd 

to  ferve  my  purpofe. .  »  • 

Therefore,  to  preclude;  at  once  all  fuch  furmifes,  I.  her^fejb 
^  publicly  make  them  this  pffer).  which  they  my  (I  all  Sicknitnn 
**  ledfire  to  be  fair.         ,    ^  .     ^  • 

**  If  anyyZz^/  or  circumjlances  known  to  them  have  been  oinit- 
**  ted  in  this  Memorial,  which  they  think  fhould  have  been  ^aUd 
^y  init^  as  involving  the  hobour  and  intereft,  either  of  their-  Gol-i 
?  lege  in  general;  ot;  pf  any'  in^vidoal  niember  of  it,  and  wI4c^ 
"  on  mature  deUb^rafion,  they  wifli  tOjfhave  as  publicly  knowi)' 
"  as  this  paper  will  be,  let  them  give  lac  authentic  information  pi 
"  thofe  things,  and  I  engage,  without  delay,  to  print  them  in? 
*'  their  own  words,  in  an  Additional .  Mem,orial,  which  fliall  bet 
^^  diflributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  this :  and  either  to  admit 
^'  them  to  be  valid,  or  to  give  my  reafons  for  difregarding* 
"  them* 

"  They  will  not,  I  prefume,  underftand  by  this  offer,  that  I  un- 
"  dertake  or  wiih  to  argue  their  cafe  for  them.  I  have  the  humi-^ 
^  lity  to  believe,  that  they  would  rather  truft  it  to  a  confultation  of 
"  the  five  and  twenty  youngeft  Lawyers  at  the  bar,  or  to  all  of 
"  them  in  rotation  j  rather  to  Jonathan  Dawplucker  himfelf  j  per- 
**  haps  rather  to  the  Devil,  than  to  me.  But  I  wifli.them  fully  to 
**  know,  that  there  m  no  wilful  fupprjefliqn,  on  my  part,  of  any 
"  fa6l  or  circumftance  favourable  to  them,  and  unfavourable  to 
"  my  caufe ;  and  that  I  fliould  confidcr  any  fuch  difingenuous 
"  condudl,  as  both  difgtaceful  to  rnyfelf,  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
"  honefl  and  benevolent  purpoie  of  this  Memori^J." 

At  firft  fight,  one  Ihould  think  it  no  eafy  matter  either  to  raifun- 
cierftand  that  very  candid  and  liberal  offer  which  .  I  made,  or  to 
mifiake  the  reafon  and  purpofe  of  it,  or  to  take  offence  at  it.  But 
Mr  Jphn  Bell  has  had  the  jgoqd  fgrtwe  to  do  all  thefe  things, 
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Icemingl^  with  the  .utoaofi;  cafe  and :  even  pleaiiire :  fuch  is  the 
force  of  Xupcrior  genhis. 

By  the  iimple  expedient  of  {xLpprtSmg  the  firfl  two  paragraphs^ 
4md  alfo  the  la(t  paragraph,  of  that  pajQage,  and  al£b  mutilating 
a  Uttte,  the  third  paragraph,  which  he  gives  in  the  following  words, 
^*  But  if  there  be  any  £u5b  x»r  drcuniftances,  which,  on  mature 
^^  deliberatioxx,  they  wiih  to  hare  as  publicly  known  as  this  paper 
*^  will  be,  iet  tbem.ghe  tnc  authentic  informatiou^^  he  has  contrived 
to  naake  it  a  fubjetfl  of  great  wrath,  and  moil  ievere  repreheniion« 
I  fcarce  dunk  he  could  have  expreiTed  his  indignation  in  more  vio- 
lent terms,  if  I  had  infifled  on  adminiClering  a  large  dofe  of  ratf^ 
bane  to  hirn^  and  to  eadbi  of  hb  profefilonal  Brethren*  His  words 
are  thefe : 

We  kmow  ixot  how  this  .gendeman  came  to  think  of  addreiling 

language  of  tins  kind  to  men  as  capable  as  himfelf. of  reprefendng 
^'  to  the  Public  the  principles  of  their  profeffion,  as  capable  of  jud* 
**  gang  impaitiaUy  and  honefltly  for  the  interefts  of  a  public  Cha« 
^  rity !  Nor  can .  we  imagine  where,  among  the  diplomatic  re- 
''  cords,  in  Imperial  Ukafe,  m  in  TurMlh  f  iiman,  the  author 
^^  found  precedent  for  this  augaift  iby le  !  but  well  we  Jcnow,  that 
^  nothing  has  been  promulgated  by  Paul  Emperor  of  all  the  Rui^ 

£as,  in  his  prelent  perturbed  f^ate  of  mind,  more  fupreme  than 

this  declaration,"  &c.     SeS.  L  page  j^j^ 

All  this  furious  reprimand  and  abufe,  only  for  offering  to  print 
and  publifh  any  thing  which  the  JSurgeons  themfelves -might  think 
I  ought  to  have  publiihed  in  my  original  Memorial,  as  favour- 
able to  their  caufe  ;  and  the  not  publiihing  of  which  might  have 
been  regarded  as  wilful  and  diilngenuous  fuppref&on  of  <he 
truth.  My  ofier  virent  no; farther;  and  was  only  a  reaibnabk  and 
fair  precaudon  on  .my  part  to  prevent  an  unjuft  and  foul  fiii^ 
picion,  to  which  otherwiie  I  ihould  have  been  expofed.  For,  ad- 
mitting that  the  Surgeons  were  as.  xapable  as  myielf,  or  infinitely 
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more  capable,  of  reprcfenting  to  the  Public  whatever  they  pleafed^ 
admitting  even  that  they  were  as  capable  of  judging  impartially  and 
boncjily  for  the  inter  efts  of  a  public  Charity  ^  wliich  it  now  appears  /»- 
difputably  that  fo  lately  as  1784  they  were  unanimoujly  refolved  not  M 
do ;  and  fuppofing  furtlier,  that  they  had  a(^ually  publifhed,  in  an 
anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  all  thofe  £adls  and  circumftances  to  which 
1  alluded ;  ftill  any  fuch  publication  of  theirs,  far  from  being  a 
vindication  of  me,  would  have  been  a  ftrong  article  of  evidence 
againil  me.  Supposing  what  I  had  heard  to  be  true,  I  was  bound 
in  candour  and  fair  deaUng  to  ftate  it  publicly  in  my  Memorial: 
but  fuppofing  it  falfe,  I  fhould  certainly  have  incurred  the  reproach 
of  wilfully  fabricating  fuch  a  falfehood ;  for  I  had  heard  it  only  as 
a  vague  report,  and  was  not  even  at  liberty,  having  given  my  pro- 
ii?ife  to  that  eflPedl,  to  mention  the  perfons  from  whom  I  heard  it, 
and  who  themfelves  coidd  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  Then, 
the  circumftances,  to  which  I  alluded,  were,  hke  thofe.  in  Deacon 
Kennedy's  Memorial,  of  fo  ambiguous  a  nature,  that  in  one  point 
of  view  they  were  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Surgeons  ; 
but  in  another  point  of  view  they  .were,  in  my  opinion,  decifiyely 
againft  them:  But  I  coUld  not  avail  myfelf  of  them  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  till  they  were  either  authenticated  to  me  by  fome  individual 
from  his  own  certain  knowledge,  or  were  openly  avowed  by  the 
Surgeons  themfelves  colle(5lively. 

The  paflage  quoted  (page  i43,-4«)  from  my  former  Memorial,  of 
which  it  is  the  end,  was  intended  not  only  to  prevent  unfavour- 
able fufpicions  of  my  wilfully  fuppreflmg  thofe  circumftances,  but 
to  procure  fome  authentic  information,  or  if  ppflible  an  avowal  of 
them  by  the  Surgeons  coUedlively,  if  on  mature  deliberation  they 
fhould  choofe  to  difpute.  the  point  with  .the  Managers.  An  atten- 
tive; reader  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  whole  of  that  paifage, 
comprehending  four  paragraphs,  as  already  quoted,  is  fupplemen- 
tal.     It  was  written  after  .my  Memorial  was  (as  I  thought)  finifh- 
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,  e  J,  and  even  in '  print ;  in  confequence  of  my  being  told  that  I 
might  perhaps  meet  with  more  difficulty  and  oppofition  from  fbme 
of  the  Surgeons  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  this  on  principles  fbme^ 
wliat  different  from  thofe  which  I  had  ftated.  It  was  fuggefted  to 
me,  by  two  or  three  different  perfons,  who  knew  of  my  Memorial, 
that  Tome  of  the  Surgeons  confidered  their  equal  right  of  attending 
an^  operating  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation,  not  merely  as  an  ho- 
nourable privilege  long  fince  acquired,  but  as  a  matter  of  great  io- 
tereft,  and  in  one  refpe(5l  even  of  pecuniary  mtcKdj  to  their  College 
in  its  corporate  capacity. 

I  was  told,  that  the  great  advantages  of  that  privilege,  as  a  piece 
of  education  in  Surgery  which  could  be  got  no  where  eljcj  had  been 
fomctimes  ftrongly  urged  as  an  argument  to  induce  fbme  young 
men  of  the  profeffion  to  become  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ;  which  implies,  in  many  cafes,  paying  a  good  round  Aim 
of  money  to  the  College.  I  am  convinced  there  was  no  miftake  in 
that  information ;  for  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  his 
name,  I  can  ftate,  that  foon  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diftri- 
buted,  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  profefHon,  that  that 
argument  had  been  ibrongly  urged  to  induce  him  to  enter  with  the 
College  of  Surgeons  j  which  however  he  has  not  done. 

I  was  told  that  fome  individuals  knowing  of  that  privilege,  and 
thinking  it  a  good  piece  of  education  in  their  profefllon,  had  adhi- 
ally  on  that  account  paid  their  saoney  to  become  Fallows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  though  they  did  not 
mean  afterwards  to  refide  or  pradliie  in  this  City  or  in  its  neigl^ 
bourhood^  -  It  might  be  injurious  as  well  as  indelicate  to  individu^ 
als,  who  may  afterwards  change  their  mind  and  fettle  here,  ,fo 
mention  names  :  but  I  prefume  the  f^A  in  general  will  not  be  dii^ 
puted.  How  far  that  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  may  be  increafed,  how  much*  the  profperity  of  their 
Widows  Fund,  (a  noble  inftitution,  which  does  their  Society,  and 
V  T  2  particularly 
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particularly  Mr  Hay,  very  great  honour)  may  be  promoted,  by 
that  application  of  their  privilege  of  attending  indifcrimmately  in 
the  Infirmary,  it  is  difficult  or  impoffible  to  determine.  But  it  is 
imnecefiary  to  dwell  on  fuch  points,  which  are  more  than  tacitly 
given  up,  by  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  chents,  in  Ihifting  the  very 
dangerous  and  untenable  ground  that  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his 
friends  had  chofen^  and  declaring,  to  the  aftoniihment  as  well  as 
edification  of  the  ignorant  and  malevolent  vulgar,  that  young  Sur^ 
geons  were  not,  like  young  Phyficians,  capable  of  being  ini« 
proved  by  experience,  and  notorioufly  (landing  much  in  need  of 
it,  as  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  had  ignorantly  and  wickedly  af^ 
ferted ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  full  perfecSlion  from  the  moment 
that  they  become  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
confequently  incapable  of  growing  better.  But  admitting,  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr  John  Bdl^  and  his  Junior  Brethren  and  CUents^ 
that  the  youngeft  Surgeons  who  have  become  Fellows  of  their 
Royal  College  can  never  grow  better,  it  is  at  leafl  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  they  muft  all  be  very  capable  of  growing  worfe,  as  they 
grow  older ;  their  eyes  growing  dim^  their  hands  unfleady,  them- 
felves  lazy,  negligent,  and  forgetful  of  what  they  had  learned 
when  young ;  and  probably  fome  of  them  growing  drunken,  info- 
lent,  and  brutal ;  for  to  thefe  fad  infirmities  the  individuals  of  our 
mod  noble  Faculty,  juft  like  men  of  all  other  profeffions  and  of  no 
profeffion,  are  unfortunately  fubje^St 

If  therefore  Mr  John  Bellas  noble  difcovery  be  admitted,  name- 
ly, that  the  youngeft  Surgeons  are  in  full  perfe^on,  neither  need- 
ing, nor  capable  of  receiving,  any  improvemeiit  by  experience, 
(UU  it  would  follow,  as  a  necefTary  coniequeoce,  that .  a  feledtion 
ought  to  be  made  among  all  the  Surgeons  Fellows  of  the  Koyal 
College,  jufl;  to  give  the  charge  of  the  patients  in  the  Hofpital 
to  the  youngefl  and  mod  inexperienced  of  theni^  all  of  wjiom, 
on  the  principle  afi^imed,  tttuft  have  attained  the  ucmoft  {xiflible 
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or  conceivable  improvement,  and  none  of  whom  (merely  for 
want  of  time)  can  have  fallen  oflF  from  that  high  Hate  of  per- 
fedtion. 

I  fcarce  think  that  either  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  clients  wiU 
venture  to  maintain,  but  if  they  fhould  try  it,**  I  am  fure  they 
will  get  no  body  to  believe,  that  either  by  an  exprefs  claufe,  or  by 
fome  fecret  charm  in  the  charter  of  their  Royal  College,  the  Fel- 
lows of  it  are  exempted  from  the  common  infirmities  of  humaA 
nature  ;  and  in  particular,  prefervcd  from  growing  old,  and  ftupi^ 
and  lazy,  and  half  blind,  and  carelefs,  brutal,  aod  drunken. 

To  fuch  little  peculiarities  and  misfortunes  as  thefe  I  alluded 
in  my  former  Memorial ;  as  I  think,  in  the  mod  delicate,  and 
certainly  in  the  mod  general  terms ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  could 
not  fail  to  be  \mderftood  by  all  interefted  in  the  fubje<5t,  and 
tjuali£ed  to  judge  of  it.  Thefe  were  my  words :  *^  Gonunon  fenfe, 
"  and  juftice,  and  humanity,  all  require,  that  for  fo  difficult  and 
^  important  a  truft,  fome  feledlion  ihould  be  made ;  and  that  fome 
•*  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  experience,  and  t»  the  perfonal  and 
**  profcjfional  cbara£ler^  as  well  as  to  the  education  and  ftation  of 
**  the  perfons  in  whom  that  tmft  is  repofed."     Mem.  p#  30. 

I  thought  it  unneceflary  and  indelicate  to  be  more  'particular  on 
fuch  a  fubjedt.  But  now  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  client^  have 
made  it  neceiTary,  and  have  obligingly  removed  all  fcruples  in 
point  of  delicacy,  I  fhall  explain  myfelf  more  fully, 
'  Whatever  may  be  the  diaradter  and  habits  of  the  individual 
Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sui'geons  at  prefent^  of  mjmy  of 
whom  I  have  fcarce  any  knowledge,  and  of  none  of  wiiom  I  muil 
be  imderflood  here  to  exprefs  any  opinion,  I  am.  fune,  that  «ven 
within  my  memory,  &verai  Fellowa  of  that  Royal  College  were  ver^ 
honeft  fellows ;  men  dxily  attentive  to  moiften  their  clay.  This  is 
certainly  one  cf  the  molt  important  duties  wliich  a  rational  being 
owes  to  himielfi  and  accordingty  lias  been  a{)f»roved  and  pf^AiTed  by 

many 
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many  of  the  moft  orthodox  Divines  of  all  Chrillian  Churches,  as  wcU 
as  by  the  greateft  Heathen  Philofophers :  for  Zeno,  Plato,  Ariftotlc, 
all  were  lovers  of  a  bottle.  It  would  therefore  be  little  lefs  than  herefy, 
and  certainly  woxild  be  ufelefs,  as  well  as  abfurd,  to  objedl  to  it.  But 
it  muft  be  owned,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  very 
frequent  and  zealous  difcharge  of  that  facred  duty  which  a  naaa 
owes  to  himfelf,  fometimes  interferes  a  little  with  the  performance 
of  thofe  fecondary  duties  that  he  owes  to  others ;  for  example, 
thofe  little  offices  which  every  man  of  the  medical  profeffion  owes 
to  his  patients.  Accordingly,  I  have  now  and  then  fcen  fome  of 
thofe  very  honeft  Fellows  of  tfhe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  vifiting 
their  patients,  when  they  had  moiftened  their  clay  fo  efFedlually, 
that  they  could  neither  fpeak  articulately,  nor  walk  or  (land  with* 
out  ftaggering,  and  when  they  muft  have  been  equally  unfit  to 
judge  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  to  perform  any  chirurgical  ope^ 
ration  that  might  have  been  needed. 

The  hour  of  the  ordinary  vifit  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary^ 
broad  noon,  muft  in  general  have  preferved  their  patients  in  it 
from  fuflFering  much  in  that  way.  But  within  my  memory,  fomic 
of  the  Surgeons  now  dead^  who  attended  in  it  by  rotation,  were 
notorious  fots  and  drunkards  ;  and  as  in  cafes  of  accidents,  or  fud» 
den  and  urgent  danger  of  patients  previoufly  iii  the  Hofpital,  the 
attending  Surgeon  muft  come  and  officiate  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
fome  unfortunate  patients  have  had  a  little  experience  of  fuch  Sur- 
geons. If,  in  the  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings,  it  had  become 
neceflary  to  eftabUfh  by  evidence  ibme  particular  inftances  of  that 
kind,  I  could  have  proved,  by  the  moft  unexceptionable  teftimony 
of  two  eminent  Surgeons,  both  of  whom  have  had  the  honour  to 
prefide  over  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  both  of 
whom  were  cye-witnefTes  of  the  fad,  and  6ne  of  whom  even  was 
die  affiftant  in  the  operation, .  that  the  attendant  Surgeon  operated 
ysL  an  urgent  cafe  when  he  was  fo  drunk,  that  he  did  not  know 
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the  back  of  his  knife  from  the  edge,  and  adtually  attempted  to  cut 
with  the  back  of  it. 

Another  of  thofe  very  honed  fellows  gave  me  once,  in  private 
practice,  a  good  fpecimen  of  his  talents  and  charadler :  and  as  fuch 
an  inflance  explains  better  than  any  general  remarks  can  do  what 
I  here  wifh  to  point  out,  I  fhall  ftate  briefly  the  fadh 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  called  at  midnight  to  fee  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  I  was  told  was  very  ill.  I  found  him  extremely  ill 
indeed,  with  high  fever,  and  ftrong  marks  of  violent  internal  inflam- 
mation. From  fome  very  peculiar  fymptoms  which  I  bbferved  in 
him,  I  fufpedled  that  the  inflammation  was  feated  in  his  liver :  but 
as  this  difeafe,  at  lead  in  its  violent  form,  is  uncommon  in  this 
country,  I  could  not  help  diftrufting  my  own  judgment,  and  was 
led  of  courfe  to  examine  him  very  minutely,  and  to  put  many 
queftions  to  him,  by  his  anfwers  to  which,  I  foon  difcovered  that 
he  was  in  the  fecret,  and  one  of  us  :  for  we  find  one  another  out 
as  eafily  as  free  mafons  do.  I  then  told  him  plainly  what  I  fuf^ 
pedled  his  diforder  was,  and  what  were  my  reafons  for  doubting 
about  it.  He  immediately  put  an  end  to  my  doubts^  by  telling 
me,  that  he  was  convinced  I  was  right ;  for  that  two  years  be- 
fore, when  at  Canton  in  China,  where  he  had  been  as  Surgeon  to 
an  £afl-India  fhip,  he  had  had  a  fevere  imflammation  of  his 
liver,  which  had  been  cured  by  the  ufual  remedies.  He  had  pre- 
vioufly  told  me,  that  a  few  days 'before,  when  coming  down  by 
fea  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  he  had  been  fliipwrecked  on  the 
coad  of  lancolnfliire,  and  on  that  occafipn  had  been,  for  feveral 
hours,  much  expofed  to  cold  and  wet.  Having  thus  come  to  a 
right  underdanding  with  my  patient,  I  left  him  under  fentence  of 
a  large  bleeding  without  delay,  and  fome  other  remedies  of  lefs 
confequence.  Before  fix  in  the  morning  I  was  called  again  to  him 
with  anotlier  dill  more  urgent  mefifage,  importing  that  he  was 
much  worfe,  and  feemed  to  be  dying.     I  found  him  really  much 
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worfe,  artd  in  a  very  alarming  fituation ;  the  caufe  of  which  was 
foon  explained  to  me.  When  he,  in  confeqnence  of  iny  advice  at 
my  former  vifit,  dcfircd  that  a  Surgeon  might  be  fent  for  to  bleed 
him  immediately,  the  waiter  (for  my  patient  chanced  to  be  lodged 
either  in  a  tavern,  or  in  lodgings  adjoining  to  and  connetSbed  with 
one)  told  him  he  had  no  occafion  to  go  far  for  a  Surgeon,  as  there 
was  one  juft  at  hand.  This  happened  to  be  a  worthy  member  of 
die  Royal  College,  well  known  as  an  honeft  Fellow,  but  withal  a 
very  thirfty  foul,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  very  ad  of  moiften- 
ing  his  clay  in  that  tavern. .  As  foon  as  he  faw  his  patient,  and 
learned  that  he  wiihed  to  be  bled  witiiont  delay,  "  Bleed  you,  Sir^'* 
(faid  die  jovial  knight  of  the  illnftrions  order  of  the  fcalpel),  "  you 
^^  have  no  occaiion  to  be  bled ;  a  botde  of  wine  will  do  you  much 
**  more  good."  The  patient  was  too  cafily  prevailed  on  to  try^ 
not  indeed  the  whole  bottle,  which  probably  would  have  done  his 
bufinefs  efFedlually,  bxit  fome  glaffes  of  wine ;  the  effe(Et  of  which 
was  mote  than  enough  to  convince  Mm  of  his  «rror  and  his  danger,, 
and  to  tmkt  him  fond  pn  a  violent  hurry  for  me  again,  and  at  the 
fame  time  for  another  Surgeon,  of  a  very  diflerent  charadler  from 
the  former,  and  not  the  leafl  of  an  honefl  fellow.  This  other  Sur^ 
geon,  by  name  Mr  James  RuiTell,  I  found  waiting  in  the  patient's 
antichamber ;  for  he  had  got  the  ftart  of  me,  and  had  examined  the 
patient  before  I  arrived.  I  immediately  afked  him  whether  be  had 
any  fcruples  about  bleeding  the  patient  I  "  None  at  all,"  anfwered 
he,  with  great  gravity,  and  peculiar  dryneis ;  "  if  you  prefcribe 
"  it,  I  fhall  do  it."  That,  I  told  him,  was  all  very  well  j  but 
begged  he  would  fay  frankly  whether  he  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  it.  He  then  told  me  very  frankly,  that  it  was  plaioL 
the  man  had  no  other  chance  for  his  life.  So  to  work  he  went 
immediately,  and  bled  him  largely,  and  repeated  the  fame  opera-< 
tion  a  few  hours  aftqj:,  by  which  the  patient  was  foon  and  eaiily 
curedi 

It 
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'  It  was  impaflibk  to  fee  iuch  a  ftriking  example  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  to  which  patients  may  be  expofed  by  the  perfonal  cha* 
radlers  and  habits  of  their  medical  advifers  and  operators,  without 
ibme  painful  refledtions  on  the  hard  lot  of  thoie  poor  patients, 
who,  either  in  their  own  houfes,  or  in  the  Hofpital,  were  en- 
trufted  to  the  care  and  fkill  of  inch  a  praiflitioner  :  for  that  honeft 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  attended  and  operated  in  his  turn  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  If,  even  on  that  flight  occafion,  inilead  of 
playing  the  Dodlor,  and  deciding  on  the  expediency,  or  rather 
inexpediency,  of*  the  bleeding  which  I  had  prefcribed,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  perform  it,  as  was  his  profefHonal  duty,  it  might 
have  been  flill  worfe  for  the  patient :  it  might  have  ended  in  cut- 
ting an  artery,  and  in  the  lofs  of  his  arm  or  of  his  life.  Or  if  the 
praftitioner  had  been  called  to  a  patient  vrith  a  fradured  fkull,  or 
a  ftrangulated  hernia,  very  poflibly  the  fame  favourite  remedy, 
the  bottle  of  wine,  would  have  been  his  firfl  prefcription.  But  if 
he  had  thought  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  operations  required 
in  thofe  cafes  refpedtively,  and  had  endeavoured  to  perform  them, 
the  refult  probably  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  patients* 
Certain  wife  men  have  held,  that  fome  Phyficians  prefcribe,  but  I 
believe  it  has  nevqr  yet  been  difcovered  that  any  Surgeons  operate, 
as  well  when  drunk  as  when  fbber. 

As  I  had  no  right  and  no  power,  at  that  time,  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  poflible  to  get  rid  of  that  cruel  evil  in  the  chirurgical  de- 
partment of  it ;  and  as  I  did  not  wifh  to  break  a  bruifed  reed, 
for  the  honefl  fellow  to  whom  I  allude  was  fcarce  more  for- 
tunate in  point  of  general  eftimation  and  profeflional  employment, 
than  he  had  been  in  that  one  cafe  ;  I  took  no  further  notice  of  the 
adventure  at  that  time.  .  But  long  after,  indeed  after  his  death,  I 
learned,  with  much  edification,  that  his  charadter  and  habits  were 
well  known,  by  decifive  experience,  in  the  Infirmary.     He  was  paCr- 
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ticularly  diftinguiftied  from  all  the  other  honeft  Fellows  of  his  col- 
lege by  his  extraordinary  care  of  the  Surgeons  inflruments.  He 
even  infifted  on  having,  while  he  attended  lii  rotation,  a  feparate 

V 

key  to  the  prefs  in  which  they  are  kept  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Surgeons  Clerk  or  Houfe-furgeon ;  and  by  the  help  of  that 
key  ufed  to  pay  frequent  private  vifits  to  them.  The  reafon  o£ 
this  extraordinary  attention  was  not  known  for  fome  time ;  but 
at  laft  the  Matron  difcovered  that  he  had  a  patient  in  that  prefs,  in 
the  kft  ftage  of  a  confumption,  to  whom  his  vifits  were  paid :  name- 
ly, the  Brandy  bottle. 

Though  none  of  his  brethren,  at  leaft  that  ever  I  heard  of,  were 
fuppofed  to  vifit  that  Brandy  bottle  privately,  yet  feveral  of  them; 
occafionally  did  fo  in  public,  at  broad  noon,  without  the  fmalleft 
referve  or  delicacy ;  as  I  can  teftify  from  my  moft  certain  know- 
ledge :  for  many  a  time  have  I  feen  feveral  of  them  prime  with  a 
good  dram  of  brandy,  juft  before  they  went  to  the  theatre,  to  the 
final  confultatidn,  and  operation,  on  fome  unhappy  patient.  But  I 
mud  do  them  the  jufticc  to  fay,  that  they  drank  their  brandy 
mod  fcientifically,  out  of  a  cupping-glafs.  I  can  even  remember 
diftindlly,  though  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  and  twenty 
years,  that  one  day  a  good  deal  of  exquifite  chirurgical  wit  pafled 
on  the  fubjedl  of  what  might  probably  have  been  the  kft  apt- 
plication  of  the  faid  cupping-glafs :  occafioned,  as  I  underftood, 
by  one  of  their  number  being  a  little  fqueamiih  on  that  point; 
which  the  reft  of  them  ftemed  to  think  of  no  coniequence.  I 
muft  alfo  do  them  the  juftice  to  teftify,  that  I  never  faw  nor  dxC- 
pedled  that  any  of  them  took  fuch  an  overcharge  of  the  brandy  a8 
fome  naval  and  military  heroes  are  faid  to  have  done  juft  before 
going  to  battle  ;  or,  as  that  valiant  Knight,  Moore  of  Moore-Hall, 
did ;  of  whom  we  read,  in  the  Authentic  Ballad  which  records  his 
perilous  adventure  with  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  that  before  he 
went  forth  to  fight  that  horrid  monfter,  "  to  make  him  ftxong 
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^^  and  mighty,  he  draak  by  the  tale  fix  pots  of  ale  and  a  quart 
**  of  aqua  vitae ;"  which  judicious  preparation  fucceeded  fo  well 
with  him,  that  he  ilew  the  Dragon  by  a  fuigle  kick  on  the  breech* 
It  was  never  even  fufpeiSled  that  any  one  of  thofe  brandy-drinking 
gentlemen  had  the  fmalleft  diftrufl  of  his  own  prowefs.  But  I 
think  it  poffible  that  fome  of  the  more  claflical  of  them  had  in 
mind  Horace's  very  juft  compliments  to  his  favourite  Wine  Cafk ; 

Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admovcs 

Plerumque  duro :  tufaptentium 

Cur  as  J  et  arcanum  jocofo 

Con/ilium  retegis  Lyao : 

Tufpem  rcduc\s  mentibus  anxiisy 

Vireifquey  et  addis  comua  paupcri. 
♦     4^     ♦     ♦     4^ 

Narratur  et  prifd  Catonis 

Sape  mero  caluijft  Virtus^ 
But  more  probably  their  chief  or  only  purpofe  was  to  fetde  thdr 
nerves,  and  make  their  hands  fteady ;  which  was  certainly  very 
laudable,  and  in  fome  of  them,  I  believe,  very  neceflary.  It  is 
but  fair  to  prefume  that  they  adled  on  found  medical  principles  ; 
and  in  (Iridl  obedience  to  the  well  known  precept  in  the  Medicina 
Salernitana,  (a  mod  precious  work  compiled  about  700  years  ago, 
for  the  benefit  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  fon  of  William 
the  Conqueror)* 

Si  noRurna  tiin  noceat  potatio  vim^ 
Hoc  tu  mane  bibas  iterum^  etfuerit  medicina. 
Which  precept,  I  firmly  believe,  has  been  more  generally  adopted 
and  pradlifed  than  any  aphorifin  of  Hippocrates.  I  fcarce  think 
they  could  have  committed  fb  abfurd  a  blunder  as  to  apply  to 
ftrong  waters  what  Ovid  has  faid  of  the  vile  i^riog  waters  of  a 
certain  place  in  Arcadia, 

Ambigms  fufpeSm  aquis:  quas  noUe  timeto  : 
NoSe  nocent  potit :  Jine  noxa  luce  bibuntur.  " 
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But  it  i&  of  no  moment  what  was  tiie  caufe  of  thofe  cupping- 
glaifes  of  brandy :  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  efied  of  them 
ibon  would  be. 

-  I  am  fure  all  the  femor  Fellows  c^  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
who  ihall  choofe  to  remember  the  tranfa6lions  of  their  own  Society, 
between  fixteen  and  feren  and  twenty  years  ago,  mufl  know,  from 
the  opcurrences  that  I  have  dated,  the  names  of  thofe  honeft  Fel-* 
lows  to  whofe  condudl  the  preceding  obiervations  relate :  and  I  have 
little  or  no  doubt  that  moil  or  all  of  them  can  eafily  give  the  names 
of  two  others  of  their  Brethren,  whole  condudl  (bowed  how  very 
near  a  Fellow  of  their  College  may  approach  to  the  favage  or  the 
brute,  without  the  help  of  either  wine  or  brandy. 

One  of  thefe  worthies  was  diflinguiflied  by  the  mod  arrogant 
conceit  of  his  own  fuperior  talents,  and  knowledge,  and  profeflional 
Ikill ;  and  by  his  mod  fovereign  contempt  for  mod  or  all  of  his 
profeiHonal  brethren  and  their  accomplidmients.  Thefe  fenti- 
ments  I  have  heard  him  exprefs  without  referve  :  as  I  prefume  al« 
mod  every  perfon  did,  who  had  the  happinefs  of  his  acquaintance. 
But  the  difplay  which  he  gave  of  his  charadter  and  fentiments,  by 
his  condu<5l  in  the  Hofpital,  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mod 
lively  imagination  to  have  fuppofed,  in  drawing  a  fidlitious  charac* 
ter  of  the  fame  kind.  The  furd  adt  of  his  adminidration  was  to 
change  at  once  all  the  dreflings  that  his  predecedbr  had  ordered  for 
the  patients  in  the  Surgeons  wards.  Nothing  could  ftiew  more  drong- 
.  ly  what  he  thought  of  his  predeceflbr  and  of  himfelf.  I  have  been 
told  that  he  adled  in  that  manner  repeatedly :  I  Tuppofe,  whenever 
be  attended  in  rotations  A  very  eminent  Phyfician  dill  living,  Dr 
Cur  HIE  of  Liverpool,  was  an  eye-vntnefs  of  one  of  thofe  exhibitions; 
Mid  in  kis  letter  to  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  (aqfwers  to  Mr  B.  B.'s  que-^ 
ides),  an  ^xtradt  of  which  has  already  been  {Minted  and  didributed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  difcudion,  [Appendix  te  Mr  B.^s  Ohfcrvattons^ 
page  6.  and  ^4)^  fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  utmod  indignation  and 
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hoTTOtj  Hk  words  asethefe  ;7  ^  I  baxmot  cdmly.think  of  what 
"  r  have  often  fecn  of  your  fyftem  of  attendance.  How  inany  poor 
"  patients  have  been  injured  bydt !  Twenty-two  years  ago^  whea 
^*  I  was  attending  your  .Hoi^tal^dbe  day  on  which  the  attending 
.^V  Surgeon  wentoffatdw^oad  of  his:  tvro  months^  .  \ 
"  now  in  his  grayei!  ordered  thci  whole  of -i  the  dreffingandf  crery 
*^  patient  to  be.  changed  in  an  iaftant,  with  every  mark  of  con- 
^^  tempt.  The  imprefiion  funk  £o  deep,  that  I  (hall  never  lofe  it. 
"  If,  indeed,  there  were  no  other  motives  for  ieledtion  in  the 
^^  attendants  on  Hofpitah ,  the  moral  4ualities  tequifite  in  Med^ 
^^  cal  Bradlitionera  would  Jbcfufficieiit;: ' .  What  mifchief  may  not 
"  be  done  by  a  wild  Theorift. '  aifting  under  the  influence  c^  vani* 
ty  and  felf-conceit,  in  concert^  ae  they  generally  are,  with  a  car- 
pricious  temper  and  unfeeling  heart;  where,  his  condudt  is  nx^ 
controuled,  where  life  is  at  (lake,  and  poverty  and  iickhefs  the 
^^  unrefifting  objedls :  yet  people  of  this  kind  muft  be  admitted 
f*  into  Ck)l  leges  and  Corporations ;  as  appears  clearly  to  have  beea 
•*-the  cafe  in  the  inflance  to  which  I  refer*** 

Indeed  the  words  fuppreffed  by  Mr  Bell,  from  confiderations  of 
delicacy,  in  printing  that  extra<Sk  of  J>r  Gupie's  letter,  were,  if  pof- 
jGible,  more  charadleriilic  of  Dr  C.*s  fentiments  than  all  that  he  has 
printed  of  it.  It  was  not  the  perfon's  name  that  in  Dr  C.*s  original 
letter  ftood  wher^  Mr  B.  ia  .printio^  it,  has  put  the  blank  j,  but  a 
fhort.and  pit^i^y  defcriptidiiiof  hiiori  in  theie  words  ;  ^  A  favage, 
^  now  in  his  grave,"  &c.  :  To.  cbnVey  ito  thofe  unacquainted  with 
fuch  matters  a  jul^  notion  of  the  atrocity  of  his  procedure,  in 
changing  at  once  all  the  drefiSuigs  diredbed  by  his  predccef&)r,  ic 
is  fufficient  to  ob&rve,  that  probablj  all  the.  patients  in  the  Sur^ 
geons  Wards  had  been  ^treated  tenderly  and  ikilfully  by  the  lluft- 
geon  whofe  attendaQce  in  rotation  had  juil  ceaied.  According  i» 
.Mr  Jc^m  Bell's  dodlrine,  approved  and  iandioned  by  his  friends 
a^  clients,  that  every  JFellow  o£  their  Hoyal  College  is  perfedly 
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qualified  to  do  the  Hofpital  duty,  all  the  patients^  before  thalc 
change  of  all  the  drefiings  was  made,  muji  have  been  as  well  treated 
as  poffible.  If  fo,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  they 
were  equally  well  treated,  when  and  after  that  complete  change  was 
made.  And  if  nine  out  of  ten,  or  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them, 
were  doing  well  under  their  former  treatment,  which  is  highly 
probable ;  to  give  up  the  certainty  of  reUef  or  cure  which  they 
enjoyed,  for  an  uncertainty,  was  to  expofe  them  needlefsly  to 
lengthened  fufferings  and  increafed  danger :  efpecially  if  the  new 
dreffings  ordered  were  fuch  as  no  other  Surgeon  approved  of,  or, 
after  feeing  repeatedly  their  bad  or  no  effeiSts,  would  have  employ- 
ed. This,  from  what  I  have  heard  in  converfation  with  fome  other 
Surgeons,  the  cotemporaries  of  that  Savage,  and  from  what  I  re- 
member was  one  of  his  favoiurite  dreffings,  I  fbrongly  fufpedl  was 
the  cafe. 

Painful,  difgufling,  and  fhocking  as  this  fubjedl  is,  I  mufl  not 
quit  it,  without  mentioning  one  little  fpecimen  more  of  the  intel- 
ledlual  and  moral  endowments  of  another  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  who,  in  his  turn,  ufed  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital. 
This  gentleman,  though  nowife  deficient  in  the  effential  accom^ 
plifhments  of  a  good  opinion  of  himfelf,  and  due  contempt  for 
many  of  his  brethren,  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed,  as  far  as  I  know, 
(and  I  knew  him  well  fome  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years  ago), 
by  very  high  notions  of  his  perfonal  and  profeflional  dignity.  This 
fentiment,  as  Mr  John  BeU's  Anfwer  to  me  fully  tefUfies,  is  ftill 
cherifhed  by  many  worthy  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
igeoxis  ;  but  it  prevailed  equally  among  many  of  them  before  he  or 
his  Anfwer  were  ever  heard  of.  It  happened,  many  years  ago,  but 
iliU  within  my  memory,  that  the  Managers  found  it  neceflary  to 
limit  the  ufe  of  wine  (Port)  in  the  Hofpital,  which  fome  of  the 
pra<^tioners,  both  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  were  thought  to.  pre- 
icribe  for  their  patients  unneceflkrily,  and  too  freely.  It  was  faid, 
whether  with  ftrid  truth,  or  only  as  a  good  illuflxation  of  the 
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nature  arid  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  I  never  took  the  trouble  Co  afceF^ 
tain,  that  about  that  time  the  j^nnual  expence  of  the  Hofpital  for 
Port  wine  was  more  than  that  for  all  other  medicines  put  together^ 
It  certainly  had  become  difproportion^tely  jgrc^t.    AU  of  us,  I  be* 
lieve,  got  a  general  admonition  on  this  fubje<5t  f rpixx  the  Managers; 
and  I  know  that  I,  at  that  time  one  of  the  two  Clinical  Profeffbrs, 
got  a  very  ftrqng  private  admonition  about  it  from  Pr  Cullen* 
Very  lately,  long  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diftributed,.!  chan* 
ced  to  hear  one  of  the  Senior  Surgeons  mention  particularly,  what 
I'had  fome  imperfe<5l  remembrance  of  halving  heard  long  before^ 
that  fbme  of  the  Surgeons,  who  were  faid  to  be  greater  offenders 
in  the  wafle  of  wine  than  any  of  the  Phyficians  were,  had  paid  fa 
little  regard  to  the  general  admonition,  that  the  Managers  were 
obliged,  not  only  to  repeat  it^  but  to  enforce  it  with  another  regy^ 
lation,   that  no  Pbrt  vnne  fhould  be  given  to  patients  without 
permiflion  from  a  Manager,  which  the  Surgeon  was  to  apply  for 
in  cafe  of  real  neceflicy ;  and  which,  it  may  be  prefumed,.  would 
never  be  refufed  in  fuch  a  cafe,  any  mx>re'  than  the  permiflion 
of  two  Managers  to  open  die  body  of  a  patient  who  has  died  in 
the  Infirmary.     Every  perfon  who  has  pradlifed  in  it  knows,  that 
this,  which  may  do  good  to  dioufands,  and  can  do  harm  to  none, 
is  not  allowed  to  be  done  without  the  confent  of  the  relation3  PP 
friends  of  the  deceafed,  if  any  fuch  are  at  hand, .  and  without  the 
formal  permiffion,  in  writing,,  of  two  of  the  Managers*    The  pur-* 
pofe  of  thefe  long  eflablifhed  regulations  is  not  to  prevent  that 
which  is  right  from  beic^  done,  but  to  prevent  it  from  being  done 
improperly^  in  violation  of  the  feelings  of  thofe  moil  nearly  copr 
cemed,  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiofity,  or  as  making  the 
Hofpital  a  fchool,  and  the  dead  patients  the  fubjeds  of  anatomicajL. 
xnfbmdlion.     The  opening  of  the  body  of  .^.  dead  patient  in  the 
Infirmary,  even  in  cafes  in  which  it  is  mofl  to  be  wifhed  for  the 
improvement  of  medicine  and  the  good  of  mankind^  often  is  pre^ 
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vented,  by  the  relations  ot  friends  ^of  the  <3eceafcd  refufing  theici 
confent ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  pre- 
vented by  the  Managers  refufing  their  permiflion ;  certainly  never 
without  very  ftrong  feafons^  and  fuch  as  are  not  likely  tO;  occur* 

It  would  have^beeii  but  fiir  to  prefume,  till  there  was  feme  expe- 
rience or  evidence  of  the  oppofite  condudl  4Sa  thdir  part,  that  the 
Managers  would  aA  at  leaft  as  wifely,  humanely,  and  liberally, 
with  rcfpeft  to  their  formal  permiffion  of  giving  Port  wine  to  a 
poor  patient  whofe-:  fituati<Mi  really  needed  it,  and  as  fuch,  was  de- 
hberately  made  kinown  to^  them  by  the  Attending  Surgeon.  But 
then,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profefBon,  fo  cruelly  outraged 
by  that  order  of  the  Managers,  were  not  to  be  meanly  facrificed 
by  acquieicing  in  it  withefut  a  ftruggle ;  and  in  one  heart  at  leaft 
(I  truft  there  were  not  many  fuch  among  the  Surgeons)  that  noble 
jninciple  feems  to  have  beeli  paramotmt  to  a:lt  fentiments  of  rea- 
fon^  of  duty,  and  of  humanity.     A  poor  man  under  cure,  on  ac- 
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count  of  a  feverely  ihattered  leg,  came  to  be  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
diat  wine  was  highly-  neceflary  for  him,  *and  thie  Surgeon  very 
properly  ordered  it ;  but'  being  reminded  by  the  clerk  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  a(k  the  permiflion  of  one  of  the  Managers,  broke  out 
inftantly,  ^  Afk  permiifibn'  of  the  Managers !  God  damn  them, 
*^  do  they  think  I  will  alk  their  permiffion,**  &c.  Accordingly  he 
did  not  alk  the  iieccflary  permiflion ;  the  poor  man  did  not  get  the 
wine  which  he  fb  much  needed,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  The  accident 
had  happened  in  the  fervice  of  a  gentleman,  who  very  humanely 
icnt  the  poor  man  from  a  confiderable  diftance  to  Edinburgh,  re- 
cotnmending  him  to  a  Surgeon  widi  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, in  order  to  get  luto  admitted  into  the  Infirmary.  This 
other  Surgeon,  from  whom  I  heard  thefe  very  edifying  particu- 
lars, and  who  fbrtnany  years  waa  employed  by  the  gentleman  in 
qtreflion  to  pay  an  aimuity  to  the  poor  man's  widow,  calling  to 
eiiqnire  about  the  patient  foon  after  the  demur  with  refjpe^  to  tha 
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wine,  and  finding  that  he  was  finking  faft,  fent  him  wine  from 
His  own  houfe  immediately,  but  too  late  to  fave  his  life* 
'  I  doubt  whether  any  human  laws  provide  punifhment  adequate, 
to  fuch  mifdemeanors :  probably  not ;  as  no  lawgivers  could  fore- 
fee  any  thing  in  human  condudl  at  once  fo  abfiird  and  fo  atrocious: 
and  if  they  were  punifhed  with  juft  rigour,  it  would  be  no  repara- 
tion to  thoic  who  had  fuflercd  or  died  by  them ;  nor  would  it 
prevent  other  patients  from  iuflFering  in  the  fame  way;  or  in, 
numberlefs  other  ways,  by  the  folly,  the  arrogance,  the  quarrels^ 
the  caprice,  or  the  bnitality,  of  f  heir  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  if  all 
the  members  of  fuch  numerous  corporations  had  a  right  to  prac-t 
tife  on  them  indifcriminately.  If  fuch  a  right  were  eftablifhed^ 
the  moft  notorious  offender  could  not  be  oufted  of  it  without  a 
violent  ilruggle,  and  a  formidable  law*-fuit^  invidious  in  its  com*- 
mencement,  tedious  and  expenfive  in  its  procefs,  precarious  in  its 
iflue  ;  and  withal  of  fuch  a  nature  and  tendency,  that  if  it  ended  fa- 
vourably for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  it  muft  bring  ruin  and 
infamy  on  thofe  medical  practitioners  whofe  xnifcondudl  gave  occa- 
fion  toit.' 

Among  the  other  inftances  of  great  rhetorical  merit  in  Mr  John 
Beirs  Anfwer.to  me,  I  muft  not  omit  to  mention  the  admirable 
dexterity  with  which  he  contrives  to  allude  to  one  of  tny  quarrels 
with  one  oibit  profeflional  brethren  ;  who  of  courfe  could  not  fail 
to  be  the  objedl  of  his  warmeft  efteem,  admiration,  and  aftedtion. 

**  Nor  ihall  we  ever  envy  that  man  his  private  feelings,  who  can 
"differ  from  him  on  a  xnoral  caufe."  Thefe  are  the  wor4s  of  Mr 
John  Bdl  J  irrefiftibly  implying  that  my  conduct  in  that  buiinefs 
muft  have  been  very  bad :  but .  he  knew  too  well  what  he  was 
about,  to  venture  to  mention  any  particulars ;  and  he  was  fure 
.^at  I  would  not  mention  them,  becauie  I  could  not,dO;fo  without 
the  greateft  indelicacy  to  fome  individuals^  to  whom  I  fhould  b^ 
forry  to  ^ve  pain,  and  without  bringii^g  on  xayiclf  the  reproach  of 
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vanity  and  oilentation.  This  I  fay,  in  full  confidence,  that  he 
knew  abundantly  well  the  particulars  of  that  ftory ;  which,  much 
againfl  my  inclination,  and  in  fpite  of  my  utmofl  endeavours  to  keep 
it  fecret,  was  very  generally  known  a  dozen  years  aga  If  he  rcak 
ly  did  not  know  the  particulars  of  that  ftory,  it  muft  h^ve  been  en* 
tirely  his  own  fault ;  if  he  had  chofen  to  enquire,  he  might  have 
learnt  them  minutely,  and  on  complete  authority  ;  the  original  pa^ 
pers  relating  to  it,  for  good  reafons,  having  been  carefully  preier* 
ved,  and  being  to  this  hour  in  my  poiTeflion.  On  the  fame  iiippo^ 
fidon  (of  his  not  knowing  the  particulars,  or  even  the  fubjedl  and 
general  tenor  of  my  condudt  in  that  unpleafant  bufinefs),  it  muft* 
Ipe  acknowledged  that  there  is  infinite  merit,  not  only  in  point  of 
candour,  but  in  point  of  talents,  in  alluding  to  it  fo  briefly,  but  at 
die  fame  time  fb  fign^ficantly  and  decifively,  as  a  matter  of  're« 
proach,  and  one  in  which  I  had  been  notorionfly  to  blame* 

An  orator  of  inf($rior  genius  and  ikill  would  no  doubt  have  es^ 
deavoured  to  tell  the  ftory  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  me  }  which 
would  haye  ipoiled  alL  I  doubt  whether  even  the  genius  of  Mr 
John  Bell  can  accomplifh  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  but  if  he  thinks 
otherwife,  he  has  my  hearty  confent,  provided  only  he  can  obtain 
the  confent  of  his  dear  ftiend,  my  oppcment  on  that  occafion,  to 
try  to  make  the  beft,  or  the  worft,  that  he  caq  of  it. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  inftance  of  his  perfect  ikilt  in  that  figure  of 
rhetoric  which  is  called  by  the  French  retkence ;  or  of  his  dexterity 
in  applying  to  perfons,  things,  and  fentiments,  the  maxim  whick 
originally,  I  believe,  rela^ted  only  to  little  fuperfiuons  words,  Jtip^ 
primit  orator  quod  ruJHcus  edit  ineptus^  He  fays  not  one  word  of  my 
condwS^  to  one  of  my  own prdFefilonal  brethren;  with  which  I  muft 
prefume  he  was  well  acquainted,  as  the  perfbn  to  whom  I  allude 
recommended  him  to  Mr  Peter  Hill,  bookfeller  in  Edinburgh,  and 
prevailed,  or  aflifted  to  prevail,  on  Mr  Hill,  to  undertake  the  ex-? 
pence  and  rifk  of  printing  and  publifhing  his  anfwer  to  me*  Thia^ 
I^bad  th.e  jpleafuK  to  he%r  of  accideiitally^  juH  about. the  time 
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tvhen  his  Pamphlet  came  out :  but,  wifhing  to  have  complete  ih- 
formation  on  the  fubjeftj  I  begged  of  my  friend  Mr  Creech,  to  a£k 
Mr  Hill,  whether  the  fadl  was  fo.  He  very  obligingly  did  fo  ;  and 
informed  me  that  Mr  Hill  allured  hun  it  was  juil  as  I  had  been 
told.  I  prefume  I  awe  that  good  office!,  on  the  part  of  my  learned 
brother,  to  his  refenttnent  againfl  me,  for  having  told  him,  near 
three  years  before,  that  I  fhould  never  again  meet  with  him  in  the 
exercife  of  my  profefIion«  I  had  never  had  that  honour  but  in  the 
courfe  of  my  attendance  on  one  patient,  to  whom  I  was  called  in, 
after  he  had  been  for  many  weeks  under  the  care  of  that  other  phy- 
fician ;  whom,  though  tnuch  my  fenior^  I  had  not  chanced  to  meet 
with  in  confultation  till  after  I  had  |)radlifed  phyfic  in  Edinburgh 
twenty-two  years.  I  had  not  even  heatd  of  his  mode  of  practice ;  and 
of  courfe  was  completely  ftftonifhed  at  thefpecim6n  he  gave  me  of  vu 
I  fooii  difcovered  that  xtij  learned  brother  was  hot  only  a  Phyfician, 
but  a  Walking  Difpenfary  :  for  fcarce  had  I  time  to  tell  the  patient 
what  medicines  we  had  in  our  confultation  agreed  to  give  him, 
when  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,*  and  produced  the  medicines 
in  quefUon  y  or  what  he  chofe  to  give  as  them.  As  the  patient  did 
not  feem  futprifed,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  accuftomed  to 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  approved  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  let  it 
pafs  without  animadverfion.  The!  fame  pratflice  being  continued 
day  after  day^  I  difcovered,  in  little  more  than  a  week,  that  my 
learned  brother  Sometimes  gave  the  patient  quid  pro  quo^  to  the  very 
evident  riik  of  his  life.  This  the  Do<Slor  vras  obliged  to  confefs, 
as  I  had  taken  t9^t  to  give  the  patient  a  receipt  for  the  proper  me-r 
dicine,  which  he  got  from  a  good  apothecary,  and  compared  vnxh 
what  his  phyfician  had  difpenfed  tb  him. 

Woffe  thsua  all,  I  foon  difeotered  that  he  paid  feparate  private 
viiits  to  the  patient,  at  which  he  unfaid  all  that  had  been  faid  after 
confultation  at  our  joint  pubHc  vifits  ;  and  urged  ihA  patient,  and 
att  oM  tittle  prevailed^  a&  him,  to  t!ake  again  a  medicine,  which  had 
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operated  on  him  violently  and  unfavourably  ;  on  which  account  it 
had,  at  my  inftancc,  been  difcontinued :  for  I  v^ras  as  certain  as  I 
can  be  of  any  thing  in  phyfic,  that  the  patient  muft  have  died  un- 
der the  continued  ufe  of  it.  Finding  that,  after  two  very  plain 
but  civil  admonitiojis  from  me,  he  ftill  perfifted  in  that  improper 
condudl,  I  took  my  refolution  without  further  delay ;  and  told  him 
peremptorily  that  I  never  would  confult  with  him  again. 

As  foon  as  I  had  fairly  renounced  all  intercourfe  with  my  pro- 
fefHonal  brother,  I  mentioned  the  circumftances  of  the  ftory, 
without  his  name,  to  another  of  our  profeflion,  who  inftantly 
gueffed  the  name  of  the  offender.  This  excited  my  curiofity,  and 
I  tried  the  fame  experiment  on  feveral  others,  both  Phyiicians  and 
Surgeons,  all  of  whom,  at  once,  gucfled  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  fome 
of  whom  gave  me  fimilar,  or,  if  poffible,  worfe  inftances,  of  the 
fame  mode  of  proceeding  on  liis  part,  of  which  they  had  in  their 
own  pradlice  had  ample  experience.  This  of  courfe  fully  confirmed 
my  refolution  never  again  to  expofc  myfelf  to  fuch  vexations,  or 
^  my  patients  to  fuch  dangers.  I  have  fince  learnt,,  without  much 
furprife,  that  notwithftanding  my  gentle  admonition,  that  phyfi- 
cian  has  perfevered  in  the  fame  laudable  pra<5)lce^  which  has  been 
attended  with  that  kind  of  fuccefs  that  was  to  be  expedied  from  it. 
I  fhall  only  add,  on  this  point,  that  I  hope  Mr  John  Bell,  however 
unfavourably  he  may  think  of  me  in  all  refpedls,  will  at  leafl  give 
me  credit  for  truth  and  fincerity,  when  I  aflure  him,  that  I  do  not 
envy  him  his  fViend ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  wiih  him 
joy  of  fuch  a  friend,  and  wifh  that  he  may  find  many  fuch  worthy 
friends. 

There  is  yet,  in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  another  fpeeimen  di  the  fame 

figure  of  rhetoric,  £b  complete  and  exquifite  of  its  kind^  that  to 

mod  people  it  will  appear  incredible  and  impoflible.     Indeed  I 

muft  confefs,  that  I  never  faw  nor  heard  of  any  thing  Jhnilc  aut 

Jecundum  to  it.     But  every  perfon  who  is  poffeiTed  of  his  admirable 

Anfwer 
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Anfwer  may  in  a  moment  convince  himielf  of  the  reality  of  that 
mafterpitee  of  rhetorical  art  to  which  I  allude.  Prefixed,  by  way 
of  Preface,  to  the  Anlwer  itfelf,  is  a  letter,  fubfcribed  (by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Meeting  of  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Siirgeons)  by  W^er  Harknefs,  in  which  I  am  charged 
with  grofs  .mifreprefehtation  of '  the  charadler  and  condudl  of  the 
younger  Surgeons ;  and  Mr  Jolin  Bell  is  by  them  requefted  to 
draw  up  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial.  This  he  has  accordingly 
done,  in  a  mahnei*.  worthy  of  himfelf  and  them,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen.  But  in  no  wjrefpe£t  is  his  Anfwer  more  meritorious 
than  in  this,  that,  in  the  whole  of  it,  not  one  word  is  faid  of  the 
complete  vindication  which  I  had  given  him  of  my  condudl  and 
motives  in .  pubUfhing  my  MemoriaL  There  is  not  even  in  his 
pamphlet  the  moft  diftant  alluiion  to  that  interefting  Correfpon- 
dence  which,  we  had  in  Augull  1800,  foon  after  my  Memorial  wa« 
diflributed,  and  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  the  talk  of  anfwering 
it  had  been  impofed  upon  him  by  his  younger  brethren.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  pamphlet,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  it,  from 
end  to  end^  I  am  rcprefented  to  the  public  as  guilty  of  grofs  mit- 
reprefentation  of  the  charadler  and  condu<5t  of  the  younger  Sur* 
geons,  even  after  he  had  received  from  me  the  mod  complete  refn- 
tation  of  that  groundlefs  charge.  If  he  did  not  think  my  refuta- 
tion  of  it  in  every  refpedl  complete  and  fatisfadlory,  my  letter, 
containing  fuch  imperfe<El  vindication  of  my  own  condudl,  muft 
have  been  to  him  an  elquLQte  fubjedl  for  animadveriion  and  re- 
proach. From  his  own  iilence  with  refpedl  to  it  I  may  therefore 
infer,  that  he  found  it  impoflible  to  make  that  ufe  of  it.  I  may 
aUb  ii]kfer,  that  his  younger,  brethren,  his  clients,  to  whom,  of 
courfe,  it  was  his  duty,  without  delay,  to  communicate  my  letter 
of  vindication,  could  find  no  flaw  in  it ;  and  coniequently  I  was 
obliged  to  think,  that  he  and  they  were  determined,  right  or 
wrongs  to  reprefent  me  to  the  public  in  that  odious  light,  not^ 
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withftanding  the  mod  explicit  difavowal  of  any  fuch  unworthy 
purpofc  on  my  part,  and  the  mod  complete  refutation  of  fuch  a 
charge,  in  point  of  fadl,  that  they  themfelves  could  de£u:e  or  con« 
ceive.  I  may  well  call  my  vindication  complete  ;  for,  on  perufing 
and  considering  it  attentively,  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  I  had  gone 
but  one  ftep  farther,  they  would  have  confidered  it  as  irony  and 
burlefque.  Of  the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion  every  perfon  may  judge 
who  fhall  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  letter  to  Mr  John  Bell, 
printed  in  this  Memorial,  (page  41.  to  page  74«)* '  ^  <^^  refpc<^ 
fuch  an  ample  vindication  was  plainly  unnecefTary ;  for  what  one 
party  of  the  Surgeons,  Junior  and  Senior  indifcriminately,  was 
pleafed  to  call  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  the  character  and  condudi 
of  the  younger  Surgeons,  in  the  firfl  place,  was  no  mifreprefenta- 
tion at  all,  but  a  plain  truth,  fo  obvious  to  common  fenfe,  that 
nothing  lefs  than  adiual  experience  of  the  fzA  could  have  made 
me  believe  that  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  would  prefume 
to  call  it  in  queftion.  In  the  fecond  place,  Suppofing  it  to  be  a 
mifreprefentation,  as  grofs,  as  falfe,  as  injurious,  as  ever  was  con- 
trived, it  was  plainly  no  mifreprefentation  of  mine,  but  the  work 
of  their  own  predeceflbrs,  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  accomj^cea. 
They,  long  before  I  was  bom,  publicly  aiKi  vehemently  main- 
tained, that  Surgeons  acquired  great  improvement  by  much  prac- 
tice, efpecially  by  the  frequent  performance  of  operations ;  that  aU 
young  Surgeons  had  great  need  of  fuch  improvement,  which  they 
could  get  no  where  fo  well  as  in  an  Hofjpital ;  that  a  few  Surgeonsi^ 
feledled  from  the  reft  for  Hofpital-duty,  vrould  foon  acquire  fuch 
high  invprovement  and  reputation,  that '  they  would  engrofs  the 
moft  lucrative  pradlice  in  Surgery ;  and  that  to  preferve  a&  equei*- 
lity  among  the  Surgeons,  it  wa»  neceflary  that  all  of  them  fhould 
be  allowed  to  attend  and  operate  in  the  Hofpital,  indifcriminately 
and  by  rotation.  On  the  faith  of  this  mifreprefentation,  if  foch  it 
be,  that  bargain  between  the  Managers^  and  Surgeons  was  madb 

which 
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which  I  reprobate^  tfid  have  fhcwn  to  be  unjufl;  and  cruel  to  the 
patients^  an^  of  Httle  or  aq.  benefit  to  the  Surgeons. 

In  the  third  :pla€e^  Far  from  haying  icxprefled  any  unfavourable 
opinion  of 'the  younger  Surgeons^  I  have^  in  many  parts  of  my 
Memorial^  eiqarefled  I  the  very  oppofite  fentknents.  1  went  fo  far 
ait  to  give  it  a$  my  opinion^  that»  if  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
Surgeons^  or  if  the  ne^it  who  ihould  become  Fellows  of  their  Col^- 
Iege>  were  appointed  permanently^  or  for  a  long  period,  Surgeona 
to  the  Infirmary^  the  prajflice  of  Surgery  in  it  ^ould  ib<m  be  on  a 
better  footing,  than  it  has  been  for  zxiany  years.  In  another  pafl^e 
of  my  former  Memorial,  I  ganrc  il:  as  m.y  opinion,  that  probably 
from  the  firft,  and  certainly  very  foon,  Ais  fekdHon  of  Surgeona 
for  permanent  attendance  at  the  Hofpital  would  be  made  fmn  the 
younger  Fellowa  of  their  College..  - 

If  I,  or  if  any  perfon,  had  ventured,  to  fay,,  that  aU  the  Junior 
Surgeons,  even  from  the  hour  when  they  becasoe  Members  of  the 
College,  were  equal  to  the  beft  of  their  Seniors  in  profeflional  ikiU^ 
and  manual  dexterity  as  operators,  it  would  have  been  regarded^ 
not  only  as  an  extravagant  faUehood,  but  as  a  malicious  joke  or 
fercaiin  on  their  Senior  Brethren:-  nor  do  I  bdieve,  that,  till  Mr 
John  Beirs  Anfwer  appeared,  iiich  a  fentiment  had  ever  been  aui-* 
nounced  to  the  world,  either  in  jeft.  or  eameft. 

For  diefb  res^bns,  while  I  admit  the  great  rhetorical  mevit  c£ 
fupprei&ng  my  vindication  of  myiel^  I  muft:  be  allowed  to  con« 
fider  it  a^  the  mofl  imcandid  proceecfing  I  ever  heard  of.  They 
cannot  pretend  that  any  confideratiooa  of  delicacy  towards  me^ 
whom  it  was  the  chief  purpofe  of  their  Anfwer  to  revile  and  abufe, 
as  a  monfter  of  wickednefs,  and  equally  an  objedl  of  general  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  or  diat  afloiy  fisruples  about  printing  my 
private  correfpondence  with  Mr  John  Bell,  reftraiaed  him  or  hia 
frienda  from,  making  it  the  fubje A  of  their  mod  public  and  fevere 
animadverfion*   The  printing,  aa  he  has.  dfiffe^  by  way  of  Preface  to 

hia 
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his  Anfwer  to  me,  the  correfpondence  whicK  palled  between 
and  his  clients  with  refpecSt  to  me'  and  my  Memorial,  feemed  to 
imply,  in  point  of  candoux^  that  all  papers  and  dociiments  relating 
to  that  fubjedl  fhould  be  made  equally  public     They  furely  would* 
have  regarded  it  as  a  ftrange  and  uncandid  proceeding  oa  my 
part,  if  I  had  printed  in  this  Memorial  my  letters  to  Mr  John  Bell^ 
fupprefling  his  letters  to  me,  which  contained  his  reafon^  for  ap*i 
pearing,  contrary  to  his  own  deliberate  opinion,  and  contrary  even* 
to  his  own  declared  refolution,  as  the  Champion  ^nd  Advocate  'o£ 
that  party  of  the  Surgeons  wha  have  engaged  in  a  conteft  with  thd 
Managers  of  the  Infirmary.     But  furthef-, ,  I  beg  it  may  be  obfer-^ 
ved,  that,  as  foon  as  I  knew  that  fuch  was  his  reiblution,  I  gave 
the  moft  explicit  permiifion  to  him  and  his  friends  to  ufe  all  man-, 
ner  of  freedom  with  that  letter  of  mine,  juft  as  much  as  with  my 
printed  paper.     I  had  previoufly  not  only  given  him  permiffion,  • 
but  begged  of  him  to  fhow  that  letter  to  his  friends  and  profeC-' 
fional  brethren.    Indeed  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  a  matter  of  courfe, 
that  my  letter  of  vindication,  with  his  animadveriions  on  it,  would 
make  a  confpicuous  figure  in  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial ;  and 
ill  1  begged  of  him  was,  that  he  would  abftain  from  all  remarks 
on  grammatical  or  verbal  inaccuracies,  fuch  as .  words  wanting,  or 
twice  written,  or  mifplaced  j.  a  kind  of  proteft  which  I  thought 
my felf  well  intitled  to  enter.     After  all,  L  doubt  not  but  Mr  John 
Bell  will  contrive  to  juftify  himfelf,  by  ihewing  that  he  has  only 
adled  in  ftridl  conformity  to  Horace's  well-known  maxim,'  Et  qmc 
defperat  traElata  nitefctre  pojfe  relinquit. 


Whatever  wrong  Mr  John  Bell  may  have  done  me,  by  fuppref- 
fing,  on  fome  occafions,  a  great  part  of.  the  truth,  I  am  fcarcc 
entitled  to  complain  of  it,  at  leaft  not  without  doing  him.  the  juT- 
tice  to  teftify,  that. he  has  made  ample  compenfation  for  thb&.de* 

feds, 
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fedls,  by  the  moft  liberal  additions  to  the  truth  on  fome  other 
occafions ;  by  the  difcovery  and  enunciation  of  truths,  particularly 
relating  to  myfelf,  but  perfedlly  unknown  to  me  ;  and  by  the  af- 
fertion  of  truths  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  wliich  I  had  for- 
merly known,  and  which  ftill  may  be  eftablifhed  by  incontrover- 
tible evidence. 

*    ■ 

The  moft  fplendid  exaiiiple  of  this  kind  of  rhetorical  art,  that  I 
have  ever  met  with,  one  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  ge- 
nius, and  fuch  as  the  greateft  lawyers  at  the  bar  could  not  have 
attempted,  nay  hardly  thought  of,  is  to  be  found  in  the  44th  page 
of  his  firft  fedlion.     There  he  does  me  the  honour  to  mention  me 

as  an  author  diftinguiftied  in  the  literary  and  polemical  world  ; 

the  Jifteenth  in  a  diredl  line  of  a  Dynafty  of  ProfefTord," 

I  know  not  how  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  to  Mr  John  Bell,  f6r 
this  long,  learned,  and  illuftrious  pedigree,  vnth  which  he  has  fo 
liberally  favoured  me.  This  favour  is  the  greater,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether  furpriifing  to  me  ;  no  fewer  than  eleven  of  the  fourteen  of 
my  diredl  lineal  anceftors,  thus  conjured  into  paft  exiftence  by  his 
magic  power,  being  utterly  unknown  to  me ;  and,  to  the  beft  of  my 
information  and  belief,  equally  unknown  to  every  perfon  in  the 
learned  and  in  the  unlearned  world.  They  come  however  in 
excellent  time  to  make  a  ft  em  for  my  genealogical  tree ;  a  piece  of 
furniture  which,  with  fhame  and  forrow  I  muft  own,  I  have  never 
poflefTed.  But  before  I  can,  with  any  propriety,  make  this  ufe  of 
my  eleven  new  Great-grandfathers,  I  muft  beg  of  Mr  John  Bell  to 
favour  me  with  fome  authentic  information  of  the  countries  and  the 
Univerfities  in  which  they  were  ProfefFors,  and  alfo  of  the  fcveral 
fciences  which  they  profeffed.  Perhaps  he  can  prove,  that  the  firft 
feven  or  eight  of  them  flourifhed  in  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita,  and 
held  Profefforfhips  in  the  Univerfity  of  Utopia.  That  they  were  not 
all,  efpecially  the  firft  three  or  four  of  that  long  and  learned  dy- 
nafty, ProfefFors  of  any  fcience,  in  any  Univerfity  in  Scotland, 

Y  -    muft 
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niuft  be  pretty  evident  from  the  following  confiderations.  Fifteen 
generations,  according  to  the  well-known  principles  of  chronolo- 
gy, which  allow  three  generations  to  a  century,  extend  to  five 
hundred  years ;  but  five  hundred,  nay,  even  four  hundred  years 

-  ago,  there  was  neither  Profeflbr,  nor  Ujiiverfity,  nor  Science,  in 
Scotland. 

If  Mr  John  BelTs  text  had  been  given  without  any  note  or  com- 
mentary, it  might  have  paflcd  for  a  flight  of  hisv  original  genius, 
finiilar  to  thofe  which  he  has  difplayed  in  defqanting  on  my  per- 
fbn,  charadler,  and  talents;  and  then  his  pofitivje  ai^iertion  of  the 
marvellous  number  of  my  auceftors  who  have  been  profefFors, 
would  have  required  no  other  notice,  than  his  no  lefs  pofitive,  and 
equally  .true   aflertions,  that   I   was  **  boru   in  Brobdignag,  and 

'"  educated  in  Laputa<;  that,  like  the  inhabitants  of  r  that  land  of 
"*'  icience,  I  have  one  eye  turned  upwards  to  the  heavens,  while 
**  the  other  looks  inwards  upon  my  own  great  mind  ;  that  I  ftep 
*';ovcr  and  over  him  and  hi^  brediren  in  all  ,|he  pride  of  my  gi- 
•'  gantic  ftature  ;  and  lift  afide  the  lappets  of  my  coat  to  let  them 
"  pafs- unhurt  beneath  the  Aride  of  my  coloflal  limbs,"  But  Mr 
John  Bell's  text,  already,  quoted,  is  enriched  and  enforced  by  a 
moft  ample  commentary,  in  the  form  of  a  marginal  note  j  which, 
being  of  his  own  compofition,  muft  be  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  his  text  itfelf.  His  note  is  in  thefe  words :  •"  We 
"  inention  this  on  the  fame  authority.  He  is  the  fifteenth  here- 
^ .  ditary  profeflbr  in  a  diredl  line ;  every  year  this  is   mentioned 

'}\  publicly  atlcBure"^  and  wc   think   it  rig  Jit  to  allow  the  audior 

: "  this  apology  for  fome  very  extravagant  iendments  concerning 
*''his  own  importance,"  .«      .   %,     . 

A  ■   -      «  <  ■      ■  f 

Firft,  as  to  the  firfl  of  thefe  Ihortfentences;"  we,  meptipn  this 
"  on  the/ame  authority."  Tht  fame  authprity  muft  mean  the  au- 
thority laft  quoted;  but  tlxe  authority  laft  q[tiot©cl  fey  hinii  only 
eight  lines  "before  tlic  reference  to  this  note,  is  my  own  M^n^rial  : 

but 
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but  furely  httt^ngi,  like  his  marycllous.afiertion  about  dbe. number  * 
of  my  anceftore  ^ho^  had  besen  fVofefXbns,  br  aay  allufioa  to  them^ 
is  to  he  found  in  that  Memoridil  from  end  to  end. 

Next,  as  ^  the  cfauie-of  the  fentence;,  "  cotry  year  this  ijS  mon*  - 
"  xxoiiedi publicly  at  k^ure.^^     This  muft.  be  underftood  to  mean,, 
mientioned  by  ^i  in  my  Ie<Sures,  publidy,'  every  year.     The^pur*: 
pofe  of  fitch  an  aflekioft'  *tannot  be  miftaken.     Mr  John  Bell  cer-  • 
tainly  willied  his  own  affertion  to  be  believed ;  I  mean  with  refpedl 
to  my  mentioning -irt  my  le<5lures  every  year  that  abfurd  and  ex« ' 
trava^ht  falfthood  :  which  certainly  imports,  that  he  wifhed  tx> 
reprefcnt  mie  to*thfe  p4t>litfb6th  as  a  liar  and  an  idiot.    I  doubt  whe-* 
ther  I  fliould  ever  have  had  an  opportunity  to  utter  fuch  a  bounce 
even  a  fecond  time  ^  and  I  am  fure  I  could  have  had  no  occa- 
fion  to  repeat  it  evei^  yeir  -in  my  ledlures :  for,  unqueflionably,  if 
I  had*  6veh  once  hazarded  fuciv  aiit  aflertion,  my  charaAer  mult- 
have  been  well  eftablifhed  in  both  refpedls  ;  as  a  liar,  for  afferting 
ferioufly  what  I   could  not  believe,  and  muft  have  known  to  be 
falfe ;  as  an  idiot,  for  telling  a  lie  which  no  body  could  believe. 
Notwithftancing  Mr  John  Bell's  pofitive  afiertion.in  his  text,  and 
the  cdndud:  of  his  brethren  and  clients,  in  ianAioning,  by  their 
vote  of  thanks,  his  publication,  I  can  fcarce  fuppofe  either  him  or 
them  fo  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  chronology,  of  the  common 
duratipn  of  human  hfe,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  fcience  in  their  own 
country^  as  evef  to  have  given  credit  to  that  marvellous  account  of 
my  pedigree;  if  they  h&d  all  heard  me  publicly  aflert  it ;  which 
certainly  neither  they  nor  any  other  perfon  ever  did.     But  indeed 
his  great  anxiety  to  give  me  as  the  author  of  that  ftory,  irrefift- 
ibly  implies  that  he  thought  it  falfe,  but  wifhed  to  throw  the 
infamy  of  it  on  me* 

The  attempt  on  his  part  is  moft  honourable  ;  and  the  approba- 
tion which  it  has  met  with  from  his  brethren  and  clients  is  quite 
chara<5teri£tic  of  their  diipofition  and  talents.     I  highly  approve  of 
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what  he  and  they  have  done,  and  moft  earnefUy  exhort  them  all 
to  continue  their  honeft  and  diligent  endeavours  for  the  fame 
laudable  purpofe.  Far  from  taking  amifs  their  condudl,  I  fhall  be 
much  gratified  by  it;  and  I  can  afTure  them,  nay  demonftrate 
to  them  a  priori^  that  they  will  not  labour  in  vain.  They  may 
proceed  with  confidence  on  this  irrefragable  dilemma.  Either 
I  .am,  or  I  am  not,  that  liar  and  idix>t  which  they  wifh  to  repre- 
fent  me.  If  I  am,  it  is  very  fit  that  I  fhould  be  made  publicly 
known  as  fuch ;  and  they  will  have  great  credit  for  making  me 
known.  If  I  am  not  that  liar  and  idiot  which  they  wifli  to  make 
me  be  thought,  it  is  equally  fit  that  tbey  fliould  be  made  known  to 
the  public ;  and  they  will  have,  and  will  deferve,  ftill  greater  credit 
with  all  mankind,  for  making  themfelves  thoroughly  known; 
which  they  will  foon  and  moft  effe(5lually  do,  by  a  few  more 
attempts  of  the  fame  candid^  liberal,  ingenious,  and  Spirited 
kind. 

It  would  be  great  injuftice  to  the  unknown  author  of  an  excel- 
lent joke  on  me,  and  a  very  fuccefsful  impofition  on  the  public, 
not  to  mention  here  the  ingenious  device,  of  publifliing  in  the 
Edinburgh  newfpapers  in  April  laft,  an  advertifement  in  my 
name,  purporting  to  be  the  announcing  of  a  book  written  by  me 
on  Scottish  Law,  and  on  the  number  of  our  Judges,  &c.  By  this 
innocent  and  very  witty  forgery,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  making 
it  believed,  for  three  days,  not  in  Edinburgh  only,  but  all  over 
Scotland,  that  I  had  gone  ftark  mad.  Any  book  written  by  me 
on  Inch  a  fubjc\5l  would  have  been  pretty  good  evidence  of  infa- 
nity :  but  to  make  this  point  doubly  fure,  there  was  fubjoined  to 
the  title  of  my  pretended  work,  a  long  paragraph,  a  kind  of  pufF 
of  my  former  Memorial  and  of  myfelf,  that  was  quite  decifive, 
botli  as  to  my  infanity,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  author  of  the 
foi'gcryt  As  it  could  not  be  pro|>erly  contrafiicl^d  till  tlie  next 
dftys.pfpublifhing  the  fame  newipapers,  the  joke  took  fb  well  in 
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die  diftant  parts  of  Scodand,  that  many  commiflions  for  copies  of 
Gregory  on  Scotch  Law  came  pouring  in  on  Mr  Creech  from  all 
quarters.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  fome  of  our  Lawyers,  and 
even  of  our  Judges,  were  taken  in  by  that  forgery. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  Mr  John  Bell's  reference  to  my  annual 
ledhires,  in  proof  of  his  marvellous  aflertion,  or  his  reference  to 
my  former  printed  Memorial,  be  the  greater  effort  of  his  peculiar 
genius :  but  I  think  the  latter  is  the  more  meritorious  of  the  two  ; 
forafmuch  as  every  perfon  who  could  procure  a  fight  of  that 
Memorial,  and,  in  the  firfl  place,  all  his  clients,  to  each  of  whom 
I  had  given  a  copy  of  it,  could  eafily  afcertain  that  the  reference 
was  falfe ;  whereas  the  many  hundreds,  nay  fome  thoufands, 
who  have  attended  my  Academical  Ledtures,  could  only  teftify 
negatively^  that  they  never  heard  me  utter  that  extravagant  falfe- 
hood. 

That  all  whom  it  concerns  may  have  a  juft  notion  of  Mr 
John  BelFs  merit  in  tliis  fpecimen  of  his  rhetorical  art,  and  per- 
ceive clearly  what  noble  additions  he  has  made  to  a  few  plain 
truths,  I  fliall  ftate  briefly  what  the  fa<Sls  are  of  which  he  has 
made  fuch  admirable  ufe. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  I,  and  my  anceflors  for  fe veral  gene- 
rations, have  lived  each  of  us  by  his  own  individual  wits:  and  what  is 
worfe,  I  fear  it  mull  be  the  cafe  with  the  family  for  fe  veral  generations 
to  come,  if  the  race  fliall  continue  fo  long.  Certainly  not  one  of  us 
yet  has  had  brains  enough  to  amafs  a  fortune,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pofterity :  which  many  of  the  dulleft  greafy  rogues,  that  ever  fold 
cheefe  or  tallow,  have  accompliflied  with  eafe.  I  acknowledge  that 
my  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  as  well  as  myfelf, 
have  all  been  Profeflbrs  ;  and  as  my  father's  elder  brother  was  a 
Profeflbr  alfa,  my  dynafty  of  Profeffors,  as  Mr  John  Bell  is  plcafed 
to  call  it,  has  been  five  in  number.  But  I  never  dreamed  of  re- 
galing my  pupils  with  this  very  interefl;ing  piece  of  my  family  hiftory 
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iuch  to  my  pupils,  are  the  Bemouillis  of  Bafle,  and  the  Gregoiyt 
of  Scotland ;  the  latter,  as  I  told  them,  I  could  mention  without 
any  vanity,  as  I  had  no  pretenfions  to  mathematical  genius  myf^l£ 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  that  collateral  dynafty,  I  mud  mei>- 
tion,  that  two  of  the  three  brothers  had  each  a  fbn,  who  became 
Profeffors  alfo ;  fo  that  there  were  five  Profeflbrs  Gregory  of  that 
dynafty,  as  well  as  of  mine.  Moreover,  two  of  their  fillers  had 
each  a  fon^  both  of  whom  were  Mathematicians  and  Profeflbrs ; 
for,  however  marvellous  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  certain  fadl,  that; 
time  immemorial,  in  the  Gregory  family,  the  women's  fide  of  the 
houfe  has  been  almoft  as  fure  as  the  men's.  The  laft  of  that 
dynafty  in  the  female  line,  was  the  late  Dr  Reid  of  Glafgow^ 
the  other  was  the  late  Mr  Profeflbr  Innes  of  Marifchal  College^ 
Aberdeen. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  all  the  three  brothers  fhould  have 
been  lineal  anceftors  of  £[iine  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  neither  they^ 
nor  their  ions,  nor  their  daughters  were  fo  ;  nor  their  father  either. 
That  very  mathematical  old  gentleman  was  an  elder  brother  of  my 
great-grandfather.  He  was  not  even  a  Profeflbr,  but  bred  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  as  fuch  fettled  in  Holland ;  when,  by  the  death  of 
his  immediate  elder  brother^  he  fucceeded  to  a  fmall  eftate  ia  the 
north  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  took  pofleflion,  and  commenced 
country  gentleman.  But^  though  no  ProfelOTor,  he  was  a  good 
MatheiAatician ;  and  withal  of  fiich  indefatigable  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity for  the  advancement  of  mathematical  fcience^  that  he  actual- 
ly took  the  trouble  to  beget,  in  lawful  wedlock^  nine  and  twenty 
children  ;  who  of  courfe  eat  up  his  eftate ;  but  he  lived  to  fee 
three  of  them  Profeflbrs  of  Mathematics  at  the  fame  time :  one  of 
them'  at  Oxford,  one  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  at  St  Andrew's* 

Of  all  thefe  very  edifying  particulars,  fo  interefting  to  the  public 
in  general,  and  efpecially  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ; 
as  being  eflential  to  the  decifion  of  their  queftion  with  the  Sur- 
geons, and  accordingly  introduced  into  the  difcuflion  by  Mr  Joha 
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Bell,  with  his  ufual  bad  luck  in  all  matters  of  fadl ;  the  only  one 
that  ever  I  mentioned  in  my  ledlures,  was  the  fa<Sl  of  the  three 
brothers  being  Profeffors  of  Mathematics,  which  I  mentioned  very 
briefly,  for  the  purpofe  already  explained.  It  appears  to  me  as 
charadleriftic  and  decifive  of  that  curious  principle  which  I  wifhed 
to  illuftrate,  as  the  more  fplendid  example  of  family-likenefs  that 
occurred  in  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in  England.  In  the  joyous 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  Noble  Family  was  reduced  to 
three  males  ;  and  there  was  not  one  Nofe  among  them. 

On  no  one  point  has  Mr  John  BelFs  bad  luck,  with  refpedl  to 
matters  of  fadl,  been  worfe  than  on  this  of  the  dynafty  of  fifteen 
Profeffors  in  a  diredt  line. 

He  certainly  chofe  his  ground  well ;  the  general  principle  to 
which  he  trufted,  neganti  incumbit  probatio^  is  irrefragably  efta- 
blifhed,  in  all  fuch  candid  difcuilions  as  his.  In  plain  Engliih^ 
every  man  is  to  be  held  guilty  of  every  thing  infamous  of  which 
he  is  accufed  ;  and  no  man  is  entitled  to  be  believed,  or  even  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  worth  a  man's  while  to 
fpeak  in  his  own  defence ;  for  a  negative  in  general  cannot  be 
proved.  If  Mr  John  Bell  had  contented  himfelf  with  declaring  to 
the  Managers,  and-  to  the  public,  that  I  told  my  pupils  every 
year,  publicly,  at  ledlure,  that  one  of  my  Grandmothers  was  a 
Judge,  and  the  other  a  General  Officer,  I  muft  have  acquiefced  in 
the  charge,  for  I  could  not  have  proved  the  negative  of  it.  He 
might  have  chofen  to  impute  to  me,  as  the  aflertor  of  them,  ten 
thoufand  other  extravagancies,  equally  incredible  and  difgraceful, 
not  one  of  which  I  could  have  difproved.  But,  with  his  peculiar 
bad  luck  as  to  matters  of  fadl,  he  has  imputed  to  me  an  extrava- 
gant falfehood ;  of  which  I  can  prove  the  negative  in  the  only 
way  in  which  a  negative  can  be  proved ;  that  is,  by  proving  an 
affirmative,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  it.     This  is  the  nature  and 
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force  of  the  proof  of  an  alibi :  now  in  this  cafe  I  can  prove  an 
altter. 

In  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  my 
father,  prefixed  to  the  complete  colledlion  of  his  works,  publifh- 
ed  here  about  fifteen  years  ago,  thofe  curious  circumftances  rela- 
ting to  the  number  of  thofe  of  his  name  and  family,  who  have 
been  Profeffors,  are  mentionell,  without  any  impropriety  that  I 
can  fee  :  but  furely  there  would  have  been  the  mod  ridiculous  im- 
propriety in  mentioning  them  in  my  academical  ledlures.  That 
biographical  account  of  my  father  was  not  written  by  me,  but 
by  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  who  now  has  a 
feat  on  the  Bench  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Juftice  in  Scotland. 

I  however  furniflied  the  materials  for  it,  and  am  no  doubt  an- 
fwerable  for  the  truth  of  the  fadls  therein  dated,  to  the  beft  of 
my  knowledge^  information,  and  belief.  The  account  of  the  dy- 
nadies  of  Profeffors,  given  in  that  Ufe  of  my  father,  will  be 
found  perfedlly  confident  with  whiat  I  have  here  faid  of  them,  and 
abfolutely  inconfident  with  Mr  John  Bell's  marvellous  dory  ;  which 
if  any  perfon  choofes  to  believe,  he  mud  alfo  believe,  that  I  had 
deliberately  given  to  my  pupils,  and  to  the  public,  the  mod 
complete  means  of  detedling  the  grofs  falfehood  that  I  annually  en- 
deavoured to  impofe  on  them. 

Such  abfurdity  and  inconfiilency  appear  to  me  almod  as  incre- 
dible, as  that  I  ftiould  have  been  found  in  two  different  places 

at  once. 

•  All  this  however  is  to  be  underdood  with  a  falvojurt  to  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients.  If  he  or  they  choofe  to  dake  their 
charafter  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity  on  the  trqth  of  his  aC- 
fertion,  by  them  adopted  and  fandlioned,  as  I  dake  mine  on  the 
contradiction  of  it,  they  are  heartily  welcome,  or  more  than  wel^ 
come.  I  ftiall  confider  their  doing  fo  as  one  of  the  greated  fa- 
vours that  they  can  confer  on  me.     I  beg  likewife,  that  this  offer 
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on  my  part  may  be  xmdcrftood  to  extend  to  all  Mr  John  BelFs 
fa<Sls,  which  have  been  the  fubjedl  of  animadverfion  and  contra- 
di(5Uon  in  this  Memorial,  from  page  113.  to  the  end  of  it.  To 
have  made  this  offer  fooncr,  as  in  difcuffing  Mr  John  Bell's  fadls, 
which  are  inconfiftent  with  authentic  record,  would  have  been 
confidered  by  him  as  only  inviting  him  to  kick  againft  the  pricks. 
To  have  made  the  fame  offer  when  I  was  commenting  on  his 
fplendid  negative  affertions,  that  I  never  entered  the  Surgeons 
wards,  or  the  operation-»room  of  this  Hofpitalj  never  faw  Mr 
Wood  operate,  never  faw  John  Hunter  operate,  never  even  faw  an 
operation,  would  have  been  ftill  worfe :  for  fuch  negatives,  even 
if  they  had  been  true,  could  not  be  proved.  Nay,  I  fcarcc  think^ 
after  the  elapfe  of  thirty  years  or  more,  that  the  oppofite  affirma- 
tives, which  I  know  to  be  true,  can  be  proved ;  to  have  invited 
Mr  John  Bell  therefore  to  prove  fuch  aflertions,  would  not  only 
have  been  nugatory,  but  would  have. had  the  appearance  of  fome 
wilh  or  defign  on  my  part  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  public  from  matters  really  ferious  or  fhamefuLon  my 
part,  by  engaging  it  on  fubjedls  of  no  moment  to  me,  0/  to  any 
other  body.  But  on  the  iubjedl  of  the  dynafties,  and  Mr  John 
Bell's  affertion  with  refpedl  to  my  account  of  them,  neither  of 
thofe  objedlions  can  be  pretended.  If  what  he  has  afferted  in 
his  note  already  quoted,  be  true,  it  is  decifive  with  refpedl  to  me : 
and  he  may  eafily  find  fome  hundreds,  or  fome  thoufands  of  wit- 
neffes,  to  confirm  it  on  oath.  I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  not  think 
it  unreafonable  in  me  to  beg  of  him  to  produce,  in  confirmation 
of  what  he  has  afl'erted,  the  affidavits  of  two  or  three  dozen  on- 
ly of  my  quondam  pupils.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  I  wifli 
there  may  be  in  the  world  even  one  fuch  petjured  mifcreant ;  but 
if  there  be  any  fuch,  I  heartily  wilh  them  to  be  known,  and  to 
meet  with  that  general  credit  and  eilimation  which  they  deferve. 
He  will  alfo,  I  hope,  have  the   goodnels  to  n^iention,  and  to  get 
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his  witneGTes  to  teftify  on  oath,  how  my  pupils  behayed  when 
'  they  heard  me  utter  that  abfurd  falfehood.  Did  they  content 
themfelves  with  getting  up,  and  leaving  me  to  read  a  w^//-ledlure, 
which  certainly  they  ought  to  have  done ;  or  did  they  pull  my 
gown  off  my  fhoulders,  and  tofs  me  in  a  blanket?  which,  if 
not  ftri<5lly  proper,  would  have  been  almoft  excufable,  and  not 

in  the  leafl  wonderful. Whatever  he  and  his  clients  may  choofe 

to  think  or  to  fay  of  me,  they  cannot  furely  pretend,  that  all  my 
pupils,  nay,  hardly  that  any  of  them,  have  always  been  fuch  fools 
as  to  believe  that  extravagant  falfehood,  if  they  had  heard  me  utter 
it  If  even  one  of  them  had  had  but  common  fenfe,  he  muft  infalli- 
bly have  in  one  day  expofed  me  to  the  contempt  and  reproach  of 
every  (Indent  at  the  Univerfity* 

From  my  confidering  fo  minutely  that  brilliant  fpecimen  of  Mr 
John  Beirs  rhetorical  talents,  it  may  be  judged  that  I  think  it  of 
peculiar  confequence,  and  wilh  to  make  an  important  ufe  of  it. 
Mod  men  of  candour,  probity,  and  good  fenfe,  efpecially  if  they 
are  unacquainted  with  medical  controverfies,  and  the  great  lati- 
tude as  to  all  matters  of  fa<5l  affumed  by  thofe  who  engage  in 
them,  will  hardly  believe  that  Mr  John  Bell,  even  adling  in  the 
capacity  of  an  Advocate,  fhould  affert,  and  that  his  clients,  even 
adling  as  a  party,  fliould  adopt  and  fandlion  what  tliey  could  not 
believe,  and  muft  have  known  to  be  falfe.  I  coniider  Mr  John 
Bell's  marginal  note  already  analyzed  as  complete  proof  of  that 
point,  which  it  is  of  confequence  for  me  to  eftablifh  :  but  to  re- 
move all  doubts  and  difficulties  with  refpedl  to  it,  I  fhall  examine 
another  almoft  equally  brilliant  fpecimen  of  the  fame  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  him,  and  in  them.  This  is  another  marginal  note 
of  his,  at  the  bottom  of  the  54th  page  of  his  fir  ft  fedlion.  His 
words  are  thefe :  "  I  was  very  early,  fays  the  Memorialift,  admit- 
"  ted  behind  the  curtain,  and  underftood  the  myftery,  and  was 
**  diverted  widi  die  young  drones  fitdng  liftening  to  the  hum  of 
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^  the  old  drones.^*  I  acknowledge  having  faid,  in  my  former  Me- 
morial, that,  from  my  earlieft  youth,  I  was  admitted  behind  the 
curtain,  and  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  medical  drama ;  neither  of 
which  propofitions,  I  am  fure,  will  ever  be  difputed  by  any  per- 
fon  who  knows  what  my  education  has  been.  It  is  the  latter  part 
of  Mr  John  Bell's  note,  which  I  con£der  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  his 
genius,  and  well  worthy  of  an  ample  commentary.  He  there 
exhibits  me  as  reprefenting  my  honoured  inftru^lors,  Dr  Monro, 
Dr  Cullen,  Dr  Black,  Dr  Home,  and  my  own  Father,  as  a  parcel 
of  old  drones,  and  my  fellow  fludents  as  a  parcel  of  young  drones  ; 
implying  probably  that  I  was  fuch  a  drone  myfelf. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  that  part  of  his  note  confills  in  this,  that 
not  only  I  had  never  faid  or  infinuated  fuch  an  abominable  and 
difgraceful  falfehood,  but  that  I  had  ftrongly  exprefled,  and  fully 
iliiiftrated,  the  diredlly  oppofite  and  well-known  truth.  From  the 
ufe  which  he  hath  made  of  my  particular  expreffions,  yoimg 
drones,  and  old  drones,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  read  and  remember- 
ed the  following  fentence  in  my  former  Memorial,  **  Our  (hidents, 
**  far  from  being  a  parcel  of  young  drones,  liftening  quietly  to  the 
**  hum  of  X  few  old  drones,  which  is  too  generally  the  cafe  in  other 
**  Univerfities,  are  commonly  as  eager  to  learn  as  we  are  to  teach 
*'  them."  {Mem.  p.  207.).  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  a  more  com- 
plete perverfion  of  my  plain  m^eaning  than  Mr  John  Bell  has  accom- 
plifhed,  and  his  clients  have  approved  and  fandlioned.  They  can-* 
not,  therefore,  think  I  do  them  any  injuflice  when  I  fuppofe  them 
to  have  a6led  in  the  fame  maimer  on  many  other  points,  on  which 
his  mifrepreientatioa  appe^s  only  from  th^e  general  tenor  of  his 
difcourie,  but  caos^'bjs  (hewn  fo  briefly  ai^d  dearly  by  his  falfi- 
fication  of  one  ihort  fentence.  And  I  think  every  intelligent  and 
candid  reader  muft,  from  thefe  few  famples,  perceive  the  neceflity 
of  at  leaft  fufpending  his  belief  of  every  important  fa<5l,  how- 
ever confidently  aflen;ed  by  hirn^  and  fandioned  by  tlie  public 
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approbation  of  his  clients,  till  fuch  time  as  he  or  they  givrf 
fome  evidence  of  fuch  valuable,  and  generally  fuch  marvelloaa 
fads.  ______ 

V 

Before  I  difmifs  that  firft  (edlion  of  his  Anfwer  to  me,  I  muft 
take  notice  of  Mr  John  Beirs  heroic  undertaking,  to  vindicate  Dr 
CuUen  from  having  acknovirledged  to  my  father,  that  he  thought 
**  there  muji  be  a  tub  to  amufe  the  whale ;"  and  from  having  a<5lually 
endeavoured  to  amufe  the  whale  in  that  way  himfelf. 

When  Mr  John  Bell  engaged  in  this  perilous  and  fruitlefs  advea* 
ture,  he  muft  furely  have  forgotten  Pope's  well-known  couplet^ 

One  from  all  Grub-Jlreet  will  my  fame  defend^ 
Andy  more  abufive^  calls  himfef  my  friend. 

I 

1 

Non  tali  auxilio  ntc  defenforibus  ijlis  tempus  eget.  Dr  Cullen's  cha* 
racfler  and  talents  need  no  vindication  by  Mr  John  Bell ;  and  I 
have  no  occaiGon  to  offer  any  argufnents  to  prove  in  what  high 
eftimation  I  have  always  held  hin\  and  his  writings. 

For  fix  and  twenty  years  that  I  have  taught  as  a  Profeflbr  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  firft  of  the  Theory,  then  of  the  PracSlicc 
of  Phyfic  ;  and  in  condu6ling  twenty  Courfes  of  Ledlures  as  Clini- 
cal Profeffor,  I  have  always  availed  myfelf  of  his  writings,  and  of 
his  verbal  inftrudliohs ;  and  have  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  his  valuable  worlds  to  the  attentive  perufal  of  all  my  pupils. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  moft  unequivocal  proof  of  my  opinion  of 
his  merits :  far  more  honourable  to  him,  as  well  as  to  myfelf,  and 
inuch  better  for  my  pupils,  than  any  profefiion  of  bhnd  admira- 
tion for  him  add  his  dodb^iiles  ;  or  any  refblution  never  to  diflent 
from  him,  on  aHy  point,  either  of  theory  or  pradtice. 

I  take  the  liberty,  as  it  is  my  duty,  occafionally  to  dififer  from 
him,  both  in  pradlice  and  theory  ;  as  he  did  from  the  many  emi^ 
nent  medical  authors  who  preceded  him,  and  'of  whoie  vsdvtable 
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works  he  cndeaFOtired  to.  makje  the  beft  ufe;  ^d  as  I  exped  and 
wifh  that  all  my  pupils  Ihall  do  with  refpedt  to  me,  as  the  fcience 
and  practice  of  medicine  gradually  improve. 

"  A  tub  to  amufe  the  whale!  Gould  CuUen  indeed  fay  this,  CuUen, 
*^  the  proiid  and  je^ous  author  of  a  dodtrine  which  hath  enflaved 
^  the  Medi^k)  world,  could  he  declare  that  dodtrine  to  be  a  cheat  ?  it 
^  is  not  to  be  believed/'  &c.  &c.  "  Vanity  muft  h^ve  reflrained 
**  him,  if  no  better  fentiment  dwelt  in  his  mind/'  (-^^  §  up*  52.) 
This  is  indeed  fetting  about  the  b^^^iuiefs  like  a  man  of  genius :  to 
begin  the  vindication  of  Dr  CuUen  by  pronouncing  him  proud 
and  jealous  £9r  certain,  and  poilibly  vaia  alfo. .  I  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Dr  CuUen  for  many  years,  and  knew  him  well ;  yet  never 
faw  in  him  any  fymptoms  of  pride  or  jeaioufy.  As  he  was  a  man 
of  fenfe,  not  to  fay  of  fuperior  talents,  I  cannot  think  he  was 
proud :  for.  pride  is  charadteriftic  of  folly.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of 
what>  or  of  whom,  he  was  jealous :  certainly  not  as  the  author  of 
that  doi^rine  which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  hath  enflaved  the  medical 
world  ;  for  he  vras  no  more  the  author  of  that  dodlrine  than  Mr 
John  Bell  is.  Fredmck  Hoffman  v^ras  the  author  qi  that  dodrine,  as 
Mr  John  Bell  ought  to  have  known,  and  muft  have  known^ 
if  he.ihad  ever  looked  into  the  vmtings  of  Hoffinan^  or  «had' 
even  read  Dr  CuUen's  own  preface  to  .  his  Fijrft  Lines  of  the 
Pradice,  of  Phyfic*  If  Dr  CuUen  had  taught:  that  dodtrine  as 
piiginally  his  own,  he  ipouft  have.Lbeen;.tegarded,  in^  the  firft 
place,  by  his  own  pupils,  and  ia  the.  oi^xt.  place,  by  the  whole 
medical  wOrld,  as  the  vileft  mountebank  that  ever  appeared  on 
any  ftage  *y  fcur  at  the  (time  he  was  .brought  from  Qlt^pw  to  Edin^ 
burgh,,  as  ProfejQTor  of  Medicine  and  Chemiftry.itt  X7jS^  ainl  fpf 
matfyi  years  before^,  that  ido£lrine^  aadeTnrerod^ii^liie  writKlg^  oiHoff-- 
tnan^  had  been  adopted  by  the  ftudenfs  of  phyiic  in^chiflilfjiive^ty, 
even  though  their.  Pro&iTors  were  endeayQuriog  to.t^^ch  them  the 
^  Bocrhuau  jviKfao&fi^s  lJM|^&ha4#Uj))9^ia^^wbofe 
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zealoiis  admirers  they,  continued  to  be ;  as  was  the  cafe  with  all  hit 
pupils.  That  fa6:,  of  the  early  adoption  of  Holfinan's  doctrine  by 
the  ftudents  of  phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  I  mention  on  the  autho« 
rity  of  my  father  ;  who,  in  the  years  1743,  4,  and  5,  was  a  fludfint 
of  phyfic,  and  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society,  in  this  Univerfity, 

Dr  Culfcn,  1  believe,  when  he  taught  phyiic  at^  Glafgow,  had 
adopted  the  fyftem  of  Hoffman  ;  and  continued  to  teach  it  after  he^ 
came  to  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh :  which  contributed  greatly 
to  procure  him  the  confidence,  edeem,  and  admiration  of  the 
ftudents,  and  in  due  time  the  well-known  familiar  appellation  of 
Old  Spafm ;  which,  however  ludicrous  it  may  appear,  never  im- 
plied on  their  part  any  difrefpedl  to  him  ;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
greateft  regard  and  aflPedlion.  He  always  taught  Hoffman  s  doc-? 
trine,  like  a  man  of  fenfe  and  candour,  acknowledging,  in  the  moil: 
explicit  terms,  who  was  the  author  of  it,  and  doing  juftice  to  his 
great  and  original  genius,  his  profound  medical  erudition,  and 
the  advantages  which  he  had  poflefled  by  his  long  and  exteniive 
practice ;  but  not  £er vilely  adopting  and  inculcating  evei^  Icn- 
tence  of  Hoffman  s  do<Slrine ;  on  the  contrary,  propofing  occa£on* 
ally  iuch  corredtions  and  improvements  as  he  thought  it  required. 
Dr  CuUen's  preface  to  his  Firft  Lines  is  the  moil  complete  and  au- 
thentic document  on  this  point  that  can  be  deiired  or  conceived : 
in  it  he  not  only  mentions,  in  general,  the  fyftem  of  Hoffman^  a« 
what  he  moft  approved  and  had  adopted ;  but  gives  (page  19,  to  a  a, 
edit.  1784)  a  long  quotation,  much  too  long  to  quote  here,  for  it 
extends  to  more  than  two  pages,  containing,  in  Hoffman  s  own 
words,  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  his  Theory,  and  his  Principles  of 
Pradtice  in  Phyfic. 

The  whcJe  of  Dr  Cullen's  Theory  and  Pradlice  of  Phyfic,  as 
contained  in  his  Firft  Lines,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  that  pafiage  of  Hoffman ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  as 
ftridl  and  faithfal  as  Galen's  Commentary:  oa  the  AphorifiBS  of 
* '  Hippocrates*. 
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Hippocrates.  It  was  impoflible  for  any  man  to  have  a Aed  more 
candidly  and  honourably  than  Dr  Culleh  did  in  this  refped;  all 
the  merit  of  which  Mr  John  Bell,  by  a  few  words  of  his  magic 
pen,  would  do  away,  and  fubftitute  for  it  the  Ihameful  demerit 
of  the  very  oppofite  conduct. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  Mr  John  Bell's  chief  obje<5l:,  in  his  maf^ 
terly  vindication  of  Dr  Cullen,  from  the  chafge  of  fometimes 
throwing  out  a  tub  to  amufe  the  whale,  was  to  have  an  opportu-- 
nity  of  expreffing  his  diftruft  either  of  my  veracity,  or  of  my  fa- 
ther's, or  of  both.  Confidering  how  much  better  his  means  of 
knowledge  muft  be,  than  either  I  or  my  father  conld  have,  of 
what  paffed  in  the  moft  private  converfation  between  Dr  Cullen 
and  my  father,  and  between  my  father  and  me,  more  thkn  thirty 
years  ago ;  confidering  alfo  how  many  illuftrious  examples  wt 
have  already  ften,  of  his  accuracy  and  fidelity  with  refpe<5l  to  all 
matters  of  facft ;  it  would  be  equally  iinneceflary  and  unavailing  to 
difpute  that  point  with  him.  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf 
with  giving  him  the  Sequel  of  that  (lory,  which,  I  hope,  will  af-^ 
ford  him  fome  good  ttiaterials  for  his  next  Philippic. 

The  fubjedl  of  my  father's  friendly  hint  to  Dr  Cullen,  which 
produced  his  ludicrous  avowal  of  the  expediency  of  throwing  out 
a  tub  to  amufe  the  whale,  was  the  Nervous  Syjlem ;  on  which  Dr 
Cullen  ufed  to  defcant,  at  great  length,  and  with  much  vivacity  and 
ingenuity,  when  he  taught  the  Theory  of  Phy fic.  To  the  beft  of 
my  remembrance,  he  fometimes  employed  about  two  thirds  of  his 
courfe,  that  is  eighty  Icdlures  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  on 
the  Nervous  Syftem  ;  illuftrating  very  fully,  and  in  a  moft  enter- 
taining manner,  many  hypothetical  theories,  about  the  nature  and 
properties  of  a  fuppofed  nervous  fluid  or  aether;  the  exiftence  of 
which  ftill  remains  to  be  proved.  He  even  amufed  himfelf  and 
his  pupils,  by  adopting  and  inculcating  fome  ingenious  opinions^ 
never  yet  eftabliihed  by  any  competent  evidence,  concerning  the 
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operations  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  their  fuppofed  nuld^  in 
various  fundions  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  in  the  fecredon^ 
preparation,  conveyance,  and  application  of  nourifhment  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  {See  Dr  Cullens  Injlitutions  of  Medicine^  Part  L 
Pbyjiologyy  parag.  293,  294.  edit.  1777.)  Many  of  thefe  opi- 
nions may  be  found  dated  in  his  own  words  in  that  little  book, 
which  was  his  text-book  when  he  taught  the  Theory  of  Phyfic  ; 
and  not  only  the  opinions,  but  his  mode  of  illuftrating  them,  may 
be  found  in  feveral  of  the  Thefes  publilhed  in  this  Univerfity  be- 
tween the  years  1766  and  1774. 

Many  of  thefe  opinions  were  tacitly,  and  others  more  than  ta- 
citly, given  up  by  Dr  Cullen  himfelf,  both  in  his  ledhires  and  in 
his  printed  text-book,  his  Firfl:  Lines,  when  he  teught  the  PracSlice 
of  Phyfic.  To  the  bed  of  my  remembrance,  in  the  laft  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  I  never  heard  one  word  from  him  about  vibra- 
tions or  vibratiuncles  in  the  nervous  aether ;  or  any  thing  about 
the  nourifhment  being  fccreted  from  the  blood  by  the  brain,  and 
conveyed  from  the  brain  by  the  nerves  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
Indeed  this  laft.  opinion,  however  ingenioufly  illuftrated,  was  ab- 
Iblutely  untenable,  as  there  was  not  only  no  evidencey^r  it,  but 
complete  and  decifive  evidence  againjl  it. 

Nor  was  even  that  opinion  new,  or  peculiar  to  Dr  Cullen :  for 
it  had  been  maintained  by  many  ingenious,  but  fanciful  tlieorifts 
in  phyfic,  before  his  time.  Of  this  every  perfon  interefted  in  the 
queftion  may  be  convinced  at  once,  by  confulting  Dr  Monro's 
great  folio  volume  on  the  Nervous  Syftem,  (page  77.  to  87.) 
There  they  will  find  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  decifive  argu- 
ments which  refute  the  opinion  in  queftion ;  and  alfo  an  enumera- 
tion  of  no  fewer  than  ten  Medical  Authors,  prior  to  Dr  Cullen, 
who  had  maintained  that  opinion.  The  name  of  Dr  Cullen  was 
fupprefTed  in  that  enimieration,  in  wliich  it  ought  naturally  to 
have  pome  the  laft:,  not  from  any  diirefped  to  him,  but,  to  my 
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certain  knowledge,  purely  from  confiderations  of  refpedl  and  de- 
licacy. 

To  fuch  difcuffions  and  fpeculations,  I  conceive,  that  Dr  Cullen 
alluded,  by  the  metaphorical  expreffion  of  a  tub  to  amufe  the 
whale.  Whatever  Mr  John  Bell  may  think  of  him,  I  think 
too  highly  of  him,  both  in  point  of  underftanding  and  know- 
ledge, to  fuppofe  that  he  could  believe  in  dodlrines,  not  only 
unfupported  by  evidence,  but  diredlly  repugnant  to  it ;  or  that  he 
could  fuppofe  fuch  fanciful  theories  of  any  importance,  or  any  ap- 
plication to  pradlice.  His  anfwer  to  my  father,  I  believe,  put  an 
end  to  that  converfation ;  and  precluded  all  further  attempts,  on 
my  father's  part,  to  remonflrate  with  him  on  any  dodlrines  that  he 
might  choofe  to  teach  :  and  I  believe  Dr  Cullen  took  in  good  part 
that  friendly  hint,  which  my  father  gave  him. 

But  a  year  or  two  afterwards  an  event  occurred,  relating  to  the 
fame  fubjecfl,  which  made  Dr  Cullen  very  angry,  and  gave  my  fa- 
ther fome  uneafineft. 

In  the  Jirjl  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^ 
which,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  was  publifhed  here  in  num- 
bers, between  thirty  and  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  article  JEtber 
made  a  confpicuous  figure.  In  that  article,  the  do<5lrine  of  the  Ner- 
vous -^ther,  and  the  whole  of  Dr  Cullen*s  dodlrine  of  the,  Nervous 
Syftem,  were  very  roughly  handled.  This,  without  ever  mentioning 
Dr  Cullen's  name,  or  alluding  to  him  as  the  author  or  aflertor  of  fuch 
do<5lrines,  was  done  under  pretence  of  difcuffing  a  certain  Thefis, 
publifhed  in  this  Univerfity  in  1 768,  on  the  caufe  of  Animal  Heat, 
In  that  Thefis  (Guftavus  Richard  Brown's  of  Maryland,  De  Ortu 
Animalium  Caloris)  the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  many  other 
curious  things,  are  referred  to  the  fuppofed  Nervous  -^ther  and  ks 
vibrations.  It  was  well  known  to  every  Student  of  Phyfic  at  the 
Univerfity  at  that  time,  and  indeed  it  is  avowed  by  Dr  Brown  in 
the  whole  of  his  Thefis,  from  the  motto  on  his  title-page  to  the 
concluding  fentence  of  his  difiTertation,  (which  fentence  is  quoted 
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in  my  former  Memorial,  page  210.),  that  it  was  the  Theory  on  thofe 
fubjedls  taught  by  Dr  CuUen.  It  was  one  of  his  tubs  to  amufe  the 
whale :  and  after  it  had  ferved  its  purpofe  for  fome  time,  and  was 
a  little  fhattered  in  the  fervice,  he  very  wifely  withdrew  it,  and 
threw  out  another  and  another,  £b  as  to  keep  the  whale  efFedlually 
amufed,  and  always  playing  about  him.  But  as  he  had  not  for- 
gotten my  father's  hint  on  the  fubjedl,  as  foon  as  the  fevere  dif- 
cuflion  of  the  Nervous  ^ther  appeared  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  he 
immediately  fuppofed  that  it  was  written  by  my  father.  So  fully 
podefTed  was  he  with  tliis  notion,  that  he  mentioned  it  without 
much  referve  to  fome  of  his  pupils,  fome  of  whom  reported  it  to  my 
father.  I  have  heard  that  he  mentioned  his  belief  on  that  point  to  fe- 
veral  other  perfons :  I  know  he  did  fo  to  Mr  Creech,  the  bookfeller. 
Nay,  as  I  have  lately  learned  from  the  prefent  Mr  Smellie  printer, 
Dr  CuUen,  in  converfation  with  his  father,  the  late  Mr  William 
Smellie,  one  of  the  Authors^  not  the  printer,  of  that  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia,  told  him  that  he  vf2i%fure  that  my  father  had  written 
that  article,  and  that  he  knew  his  ftyle. 

This  muft  have  afforded  much  amufement  to  Mr  Smellie,  who 
was  himfelf  the  author  of  that  article  ;  as  my  father  foon  learned 
from  Mr  Smellie :  for  he  was  fo  much  piqued  at  Dr  CuUen's  unjuft 
and  ^ungenerous  fufpicion,  that  he  fpared  no  pains  to  difcover  the 
real  author  of  that  well  written  but  fevere  article,  which  had  given 
fuch  offence,  and  been  fo  ralhly  imputed  to  him.  Mr  Smellie,  for 
good  reafons,  did  not  choofe  to  be  generally  known  as  the  author  of 
it  at  that  time ;  but  I  know  that  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years  after- 
wards, Dr  CuUen  foimd  him  out,  and  was  very  angry  at  him  ac- 
cordingly. That  difcovery  of  Mr  Smellie  being  the  author  of  it,  I 
have  always  underftood,  gave  occaiion  to  the  complete  alteration 
and  foftening  of  the  article  JEtber  in  the  fecond  and  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia ;  fo  that  nothing  of  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  that  could  give  offence  to  Dr  CuUen, 

Mr 
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Mr  John  Bell  deferves  no  finall  credit  for  his  happy  difcovery, 
that  Dr  CuUen's  ludicrous  expreffion  to  my  father  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  dbdlrine  which  he  taught  was  all  a  cheat,  and  that 
I  meant,  by  telling  that  ftory,  to  convey  fuch  a  meaning,  fo  incpn- 
fiflent  with  trutli,  and  fo  unworthy,  of  Dr  Cullen.  His  meaning 
pl^nly  wa^,  that  while  he  endeavoured  to  inftrudl  his  pupils  iu 
the  well  eftablilhed  and  ufeful  fafts  and  principles  of  phyfic,  which 
are  often  dry  and  tedious,  fometimes  even  diigufting,  it  was  necef^ 
fary  to  beguile  and  animate  them  on  their  weary  way,  by  amuiing 
them  with  jnore  pleafing  profpefts,  and  engaging  them  m  purfuits, 
which,  by  roufing  them  to  a<^ve  exertions,  might  quicken'  their 
progrefs  in  their  toilfome  journey ;  even  while  they  feemed  to 
withdraw  them  fartheft  from  the  common  beaten  track.  If  Dr 
Cullen  erred  in  this  notion,  his  error  at  lead  wa3  not  new  in  the 
world;  and  he  might  well  have  juftified  it  by  very  high  and 
ancient  authority, 

Jd  quoque  enim  non  ab  nulla  ratione  videtur^ 
Sed  veluti  pueris  abfintbia  tetra  m^dcntcs 
Cum  dare  conanttir^  prms  oras  pocula  circum^ 
Contingunt  melUs  dulci  fiavoque  liquore^ 
Ut  puerarum  ^tas  improvida  ludificctur 
JLabnrum  tenus ;  intfirfa  perpotct  amarum 
Abftntbi  latictm^  dcceptaquc  n<m  jcapiatur^ 
^  Sed  potius  tdifaSto  recreata  valefcat. 

If  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  fhall  not  underftand,  or  fhali 
rejecfl  the  fiuthority  ctf  fuch  a  Heathenifh  writer  as  Lucretius,  they 
mud  at  If  aft  be  fvippofed  to  underftand,  that  there  is  nodiing  con« 
trary  either  to  Law  or  Gofpel,  in  .gilding  a  pill,  or  fweecening  a 
luufeous  draught ;  though  fieither  the  gold  that  covers  the  pill, 
nor  ^  fyn^P  duit  iweetiena  the  draught)  add  any  thing  tp  the 

virtues 
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virtues  of  the  medicines  which  they  contain.  But  the  bed  proof  of 
the  juftnefs  of  Dr  Cullen's  principle,  and  of  his  £kill  and  fuccefs 
in  applying  it  to  pradlice,  is  the  very  high  reputation  which  he 
foon  acquired,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  have  rifen  to 
eminence  in  their  profeffion,  and  who  have  contributed,  by  their 
adtive  exertions,  both  to  improve  the  practice  of  our  art,  and  ta 
extend  the  limits  of  our  fcience. 

Every  Phyfician  of  found  unbiafled  judgment,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Dr  CuUen,  muft  perceive  and  acknowledge, 
that  his  chief  merit  was  not  as  a  Theorift  in  Phyfic.  He  wa& 
indeed  admirably  acute  and  ingenious  in  dete<fling  and  expofing^ 
the  errors  and  imperfecflions  of  the  theories  of  other  fyftematic 
Phyficians  j  but  he  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  eftablifhing  many 
of  thofe  theories,  which  he  either  formed  for  himfelf,  or  adopted 
from  the  great  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  The  reafon  of  his^ 
bad  fuccefs  in  that  refpe<5l  is  abundantly  obvious ;  he  was  not 
fufl5ciently  cautious  as  to  the  general  fadls  or  principles  that  he 
afTumed,  and  too  readily  admitted,  as  his  great  predeceflbrs  had 
done,  many  vague  and  general  hypotheles  or  conjeflures,  which 
neither  are  nor  ever  can  be  proved. 

But  in  truth,  the  explaining  and  illuftrating,  or  eftablifhing,  if 
they  could  be  eftabliflied,  fuch  fpeculations  and  conjedlures,  is  but 
a  fmall  part,  and  certainly  the  leaft  important  part,  of  the  duty  of 
a  ProfefTor  of  the  Theory  and  Pradlice  of  Phyfic.  Numberlefs 
interefting  fa<5ls,  with  refpe<5l  to  the  fundtions  of  the  human  body 
in  health,  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  the  mode  of 
operation  of  remedies,  are  as  well  known  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguilhed  from  all  fuch  {pe- 
culations and  conjedhires  as  are  ftill  fubjedls  of  doubt  and  difpute. 
Thofe  certain  and  important  fads  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ProfefFor  to 
communicate  to  his  pupils,  and  to  Ihew  the  ufe  and  application  o£ 
them,  in  explaining  the  fymptoms,  and  in  diredling,  as  well  as 

explaining^ 
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explaining,  the  pradlice  in  various  difeafes.  Fadls  fo  numerous 
and  (b  various  can  fcarce  be  communicated,  or,  if  communicated, 
can  fcarce  be  remembered,  and  applied,  where,  they  are  moft 
wanted,  without  the  help  of  fome  connedling  medium,  by  which 
they  are  linked  together  and  arranged.  This  is  one  great  ufe  of 
what  is  called  Theory  in  Phyfic ;  that  is.  Hypothetical  Theory. 
A  true  and  well  eftablifhed  theory,  like  that  of  gravitation  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  would  anfwer  this  important  purpofe  infinitely 
better  than  theories  altogether  erroneous  and  fanciful.  But  few, 
even  of  the  worft  and  moft  vifionary  of  our  medical  theories,  have 
been  fo  bad,  as  not  in  fome  meafure  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  con- 
necfling  and  arranging  many  intercfting  fadls.  On  this  principle, 
I  have  long  been  convinced,  that,  not  only  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, but  even  in  pradlifing  phyfic,  a  bad  theory  is  better  than 
iione,  provided  only  a  Phyfician  be  not  too  ftrongly  or  blindly 
attached  to  it.  It  is  of  real  importance  to  him,  not  only  to  have 
fome  principle  to  dire<5l  his  pradlice,  or  fome  reafon,  good  or  bad, 
for  what  he  does  ;  but  alfo  to  have  in  view  fome  principle  by 
which  to  arrange  and  remember  his  obfervations ;  fomething 
which  he  wifhes  either  to  eftablifh  or  to  refute.  This  will  make 
his  obfervations  more  accurate,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  than  other- 
wife  they  could  be  made  by  any  effort  of  induflry  or  genius. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion,  at  leaft 
it  is  not  one  afTumed  and  profefFed,  to  ferve  a  particular  purpofe 
on  the  prefent  occafion.  Any  perfon  whofe  curiofity  fhall  lead 
him  to  look  into  my  Confpedltis  Medicina  Tbeoretica^  publifhed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  will  find  the  fame  opinion  flrongly  exprefTed 
in  the  following  words  : 

PraUredy  non  minima  variarum  quas  T^beoria  Medica  fcriptores  ba^ 

bucrunt  opinionum  utilitas  fuit^  res  quas  obfervando  aut  experiendo  didi^ 

Aijfcnty  et  cum  aliis  communicare  cuperent^  quodammodo  ordinare  et  in 

formam  reducerc^  qua  aUter  fparfa^  et  confufz^  nulloque  vinculo  inter 
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fe  connexa^  tuque  memoria  retineri  poiuiffintj  nequt  ad  arbitrium  revocari 
autfeligi.     Laxo  vera  etfragili  vinculo  utt  prajlabat  quam  hullo. 

All  this,  however,  about  Medical  Theories,  and  tubs  to  amufe 
the  whale,  like  every  thing  elfc  in  this  Memorial,  is  to  be  under-^ 
flood  always  with  2ifalvo  jure  to  Mr  John  Dell  and  his  clients.  If 
he,  or  they,  or  any  of  them,  think  they  can  eflablifh  as  truths  the 
various  hypothetical  opinions  or  theories  with  which  Dr  CuUen^ 
in  teaching  firft  the  Theory  and  afterwards  the  Practice  of  Phyfic, 
ufed  to  amufe  his  pupils,  they  arc  heartily  welcome  to  fct  about 
it  with  all  their  might,  manibus  pedibufque.  In  his  little  book  on 
the  Inftitutions  ot  Medicine,  already  quoted,  nay  even  in  that 
part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  Nervous  Syflem,  they  will  find 
more  than  enough  to  keep  them  bufy  for  twice  feven  years  to 
come ;  and,  if  they  fucceed  in  that  great  work,  of  which  I  can 
have  no  doubt,  confidering  their  talents,  and  the  peculiar  facility 
with  which  they  difcover  numberlefs  fadls,  that  no  other  body 
ever  dreamed  of,  and  if  I  am  alive  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  fhall 

-  point  out  to  them,  by  way  of  another  tafk,  ten  or  a  dozen  para- 
graphs of  Dr  Cullen's  Firft  Lines  of  the  Pradlice  of  Phyfic,  to  be 
by  them  eftablifhed  as  .matters  of  certain  fcience  :  which  I  think 
will  a£Ford  them  abundant  employment  all  their  days,  if  they  do 
not,  one  with  another,  live  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  till  1  find  fome  books  better  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  1  fhall  beg  leave  to  ufe,  for  the  inftrudlion  of  my  pupils^ 
Dr  Cullen's  Works,  purely  on  account  of  the  many  valuable^ 
well  eftablifhed,  and  well  arranged  fadls,  which  they  contain^ 
with  refpedl  to  the  fymptoms,  the  caufes,  and  the  cure  of  difeafes ; 
though  I  diftruft  his  theories  with  refpedl  to  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  fymptoms  are* produced,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  fbme 
of  the  remedies  which  he  recommends.  Thofe  theories  1  confider 
as  a  kind  of  Apocrypha,  allowed  to  remain  between  the  Canonical 
bookb  of  the  Old  and  thofe  of  the  New  Teftament  j  which  Apo- 
crypha 
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crypha  every  ftudent  is  well  entided  to  believe  or  to  rejedl,  ac- 
cording to  the  meafure  of  his  own  underftanding  and  faith.  He 
may  be  an  equally  good  Phyfician  whether  he  believe  it  or  not. 

Relating  to  this,  there  is  a  curious  alluiion  in  Mr  John  BelFs 
Pamphlet,  (Sedion  i.  page  54.).  "  To  know  his  (Dr  CuUen's) 
•'  Theories,  to  repeat  his  Definitions,  to  profefs  to  be  the  admirer 

and  defender  of  CuUen,  has  always  been  in  this  Univerfity  the 
folc  zndfure  paflport  to  Medical  honours.  Nor  has  this  regimen 
^'  and  academic  difcipline  relaxed  of  late  years ;  to  thefe  dogmas,  true 
"  or  untrue,  is  every  young  man  obliged  to  yield  affent,  "  mouth, 
"  honour,  breath,  which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but 
**  dare  not,"  In  v^hat  light  muft  this  forced  obedience  appear, 
**  now,  when  the  doctrine  is  declared  to  be  a  tale  !  a  very  cheat  V^ 

This  is  another  illuftrious  ipecimen  of  Mr  John  Bell's  fuperior 
genius,  and  of  his  cruel  bad  luck  with  refpedl  to  all  matters  of 
fa<Sl,  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  he  could  ever  think  of  fuch 
fa<5ls  as  thefe ;  the  diredl  contrary  of  which  might  have  been 
known,  and  almoft  demonftrated  a  priori ;  and  has  been  amply 
experienced  by  many  himdreds,  and  repeatedly  publiihed  to  the 
world.  He  and  all  his  clients  nxigfht  have  known,  for  it  never 
was  a  fecret,  that  in  more  than  three  and  thirty  years,  that  Dr 
CuUen  taught  as  a  Profeffor  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  all  his  Colleagues,  Profeflbrs  of  Phyfic,  or 
even  the  majority  of  them,  taught,  or  admitted,  thofe  peculiar 
hypothetical  theories  of  which  he  was  the  fondeft  ;  whether  ori- 
.ginally  his  own,  or  adopted  by  him  from  Hoffman^  Stably  and 
others,  is  of  no  moment  at  prefent.  To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  there  never  was  a  time  when  even  (wn^  of  his  Colleagues 
admitted  thofe  theories ;  nor  do  I  believe  they  ever  were  admit- 
ted by  the  other  Phyficians,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  in  this 
City,  who  had  not  been  his  pupils,  or  by  any  great  number  of 
Phyficians,  if  by  any,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  were  his  feniors 
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or  cotemporaries,  and  not  his  pupils.  And  I  had  good  occadon 
to  obferve,  between  fourteen  and  nine  and  twenty  years  ago,  that 
in  London  his  dodlrine,  which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  had  enflaved 
the  Medical  world,  was  treated  witli  great  contempt. 

To  me  it  appears  incredible  and  abfurd,  if  not  literally  impoflible, 
that  his  Colleagues,  four  or  five  in  number,  ihould  have  concurred 
in  impofing  forcibly  on  their  pupils,  a  faith,  or  profeffion  of  faith 
in  Medical  opinions,  which  they  themfelves  neither  entertained  nor 
profefTed.  Suppofing  them  to  have  had  but  common  fenfe,  and 
any,  the  fmalleft,  notion  of  what  fcience  is,  which  may  fairly 
be  prefumed  of  them  all,  till  we  have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  they  would  exa<5l  from  their  pupils  fuch 
profefTions  of  belief,  even  in  thofe  opinions  which  they  themfelves 
thought  moft  probable. 

They  furely  muft  have  known  the  infinite  difference  between 
opinions,  however  plaufible,  and  matters  of  fcience,  fairly  afccr- 
tained,  by  obfcrvation  and  experiment,  and  ftrid  indudion  from 
thefe. 

In  point  of  fadl  I  may  ftate  with  confidence,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  fix  and  twenty  years,  I  have  afilifled  at  more  than  a  thoufand 
examinations  of  Students,  who  were  candidates  for  the  de^ee  of 
Dodlor  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  and  that  I  never  faw  nor 
heard  of  any  fuch  irrational,  illiberal  condudl  on  the  part  of  the 
Profeffors  who  examined  them. 

Our  examinations  do  not  turn  on  points  of  opinion,  or  theory, 
or  controverfy ;  and  when,  incidentally,  any  queftions  are  put 
relating  to  fuch  points,  it  has  always  been  underflood  among  us, 
that  a  Student  was  entitled  to  judge  and  chooie  for  himfelf.  Wc 
are  always  pleafed  when  a  Student  ihows  by  his  anfwers,  as  many 
of  them  do  perfedly  well,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  different 
opinions  that  have  prevailed  on  fuch  points ;  and  with  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  for  and  againft  them  refpeiStively.     IT 

any 
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any  Student  chofe  to  adopt  the  hypothetical  opinions  of  Dr  Cullen, 
•we  had  no  right,  and  could  have  no  inclination,  to  judge  unfa- 
Yourabiy  of  him  on  that  account. 

If  a  Student,  when  deiired||i:o  defcribe  the  principal  and  diftinguifli- 
ing  fymptoms  of  a  difeafe,  anfwer  us  in  the  words  of  Dr  Cullen, 
by  giving  us  the  definition  of  the  difeafe  as  dated  by  him  in  his 
Methodical  Nofology,  we  have  good  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfied  with 
his  anfwer:  but  we  are  ftill  better  fatisfied,  when  a  Student  defcribes 
a  difeafe  by  enumerating  its  diflinguifhing  fymptoms  in  his  own 
words,  though  perhaps  lefs  accurate'  and  fcientific  than  thofe  of  Dr 
Cullen.  In  either  cafe,,  we  mufl  prefume  that  fuch  a  Student  has 
learned  enough  to  know  fuch  a  difeafe  when  he  meets  with  it,  and 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  others.  This  is  the  chief  ufe  of  Metho- 
dical Nofology  and  its  definitions.  Whenever  we  find  a  Student 
repeating  fluently  and  accurately  the  words  of  fuch  definitions,  and 
yet  hefitating  in  his  anfwers  to  other  queftions,  we  are  apt  to  fuf- 
pedl  that  he  has  got  the  definitions  by  rote,  as  part  of  his  catccblfm^ 
perhaps  without  underflanding  them  :  and  we  take  care  to  afcertain 
that  point,  by  a  little  crofs  queftioning  ;  jufl  as  when  we  fiini  a 
Student  giving  an  imperfedl  definition  or  defcription  of  a  difeafe, 
we  difcover,  by  putting  further  queftions  to  him,  whether  he 
really  knows  ail  the  important  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe  or  not. 

I  think  it  probable  that  fome  Students  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  Dodlor  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity  during  Dr  CuUen's  incum- 
bency, without  ever  attending  his  ledlures,  or  knowing  his  doc- 
trines, as  I  know  that  fome  have  done  without  ever  attending 
mine.  At  any  rate,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  to  do  fo ; 
for  our  laws,  which  are  made  as  generally  known  as  poflible,  do  not 
require  of  our  Students  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  ^to  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Dodlor  of  Phyfic,  they  fhall  attend  the  lec- 
toires  of  every  FrofeiTpr  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  but  only,  that 

B  b  2  they 
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they  fliall  attend  the  ledlures  of  Profeflbrs  on  the  feveral  branches 
of  Phyfic,  in  this  or  fome  other  Univerfity. 

It  was  the  objedl  of  the  Profeflbrs  of  Phyfic,  and  of  the  Sena- 
tus  Academicus  of  this  Univerfity^  in  framing  thofe  laws,  to  acl 
in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  by  putting  attendance  on  the  ledlures 
of  Profeflbrs,  or  teachers  by  public  authority,  in  other  Univerfities, 
on  the  fame  footing  with  attendance  on  their  own  ledlures. 

Laft:ly,  In  direft  oppofition  to  Mr  John  Bell's  moft  fplendid  fadt, 
there  are  extant  many  inaugural  diflertations,  publifhed  in  this 
Univerfity  during  the  laft  twenty  years  of  Dr  CuUen's  incum- 
bency, that  contain  the  ftrongeft  poflible  aflertions  of  dodlrines 
very  different  from  his,  and  many  fevere  ftridlures  on  the  dodlrines 
which  he  taught.  It  would  be  indelicate,  or  fomething  worfe,  per- 
haps lerioufly  injurious,  to  the  authors  of  thofe  diflertations,  were 
I,  in  fuch  a  Memorial  as  this,  to  mention  their  names,  and  quote 
particular  paflages  from  their  diflertations,  in  proof  and  illuftration 
of  what  I  have  here  ftated  ;  for  I  know  that  fome,  and  ftrongly 
fufpcdl  that  many  of  them,  have  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  the 
errors  of  many  dodlrines  which  they  had  at  one  time  moft  con- 
fidently aflferted,  and  even  to  be  afliamed  of  what  they  had  writ- 
ten. But  every  perfbn,  who  has  any  curiofity  on  the  fubjedl,  may 
fatisfy  it  at  once,  by  looking  into  fome  of  the  many  Thefes. 
publiftied  in  this  Univerfity  between  the  years  1778  and  1790, 
and  containing  either  quotations  from  Brunonis  Elementa^  or  mar-^ 
ginal  references  to  that  work.  Mr  John  Bell's  felicity,  in  his  mode 
of  vindicating  Dr  Cullen,  and  in  the  many  new  and  marvellous^ 
fedls  which  he  has  difcovered  for  that  purpofe,  is  indeed  moft 
admirable.  Let  us  fuppofe  for  once,  what  it  is  impojjible  to  believe,, 
that  Dr  Cullen  wiflied  to  enforce  the  admiflion,  and  profeflfed  be- 
lief, of  all  his  do6lrines,  among  his  pupils,  by  thofe  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  that  kind  of  perfecution  which  Mr  John  Bejl 
has  ftated  in  the  paragraph  juft  now  quoted  from  his  Pamphlet  ; 

let 
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Jet  us  fuppofe  farther,  that  all  his  colleagues  had  the  folly  and 
turpitude  to  concur  with  him  in  thofe  unworthy  meafures  j  let  us 
confider  what  the  neceflary  confequence  mujl  have  been,  both  with 
refpedl  to  himfelf  and  his  pupils.  Such  conduiSl  on  his  part,  and 
the  motives  of  it,  muft  have  become  foon  and  generally  known, 
and  mull  have  rendered  him  infamous.  With  refpedt  to  hia 
pupils,  far  from  making  them  converts  to  his  dodtrine,  and  eager 
aflertors  of  it,  it  muft  have  made  them  its  greateft  oppofers  j  and 
Dr  CuUen,  inftead  of  being  the  favourite  and  idol  of  his  pupils, 
muft  have  been  the  objedl  of  their  contempt  and  abhorrencer 
Such,  unqueftionably,  is  human  nature  \  at  leaft  in  all  who  feel 
the  liberal  fpirit  of  truth  and  candour,  and  follow  with  enthu- 
fiafm  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  ever  jealous  and  impatient  of  autho^ 
rity,  and  indignant  at  the  thought  of  reftraint  or  oppreilion. 

From  Mr  John  BelFs  pretended  vindication  of  Dr  CuUen,  which 
feems  to  have  been  intended  ferioufly,  not  as  a  piece  of  farcafm 
and  irony,  and  from  the  approbation  that  it  has  met  with  from 
his  friends  and  clients,  it  appears  indifputably,  that  there  are 
men,  and  thefe  too  profeffing  great  regard  to  fcience,  to  virtue,  to 
liberality  of  fentiment  and  condudl,  who  would  not  have  been 
fhocked  or  difgufted  by  fuch  illiberal  condudl  in  Dr  Cullen,  and 
in  fpite  of  it,  would  have  regarded  him  as  well  entitled  to  the 
efteem  and  admiration  of  mankind.  If  each  of  them  had  put  a 
clear  window  in  his  breaft,  he  could  not  have  ihown  us  more 
plainly  his  own  fentiment^,  his  own  charadter,  and  hi^  own 
notions  of  fcience. 

The  whole  of  that  vindication  is  fo  complete  and  original,  and 
charadleriftic  of  its.  author,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  difcufs  it  more  fully : 
but  as  an  explanation  of  what  I  have  hinted,  that  it  was  impoJ/ibU  to 
believe  fuch  things  of  Dr  Cullen,  I  muft  mention  what  Mr  John  Bell 
and  his  clients  feem  totally  to  have  overlooked,  that  Dr  Cullen  ftated 
all  his  hypothetical  theories  with  great  modefty,  and  many  expref- 
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fions  of  doubt  and  diffidence,  and  many  ftrong  acknowledgments 
of  their  imperfedlions.     If  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  had  read 
his  works  with  attention,  they  muft  have  perceived  this,  and  have 
been  ftnick  with  it :  and  if  they  had  read  the  writings  of  any  other 
fyftematic  Phyfician  or  Theorift,  from  Galen  to  Boerhaave  inclu- 
five,  they  muft  have  feen,  that  thofe  fyftematic  authors  were  not 
equally  cautious  and  modeft,  but  generally  inculcated  their  doc- 
trines   with   perfedl   confidence,    as  well-eftabliftied   truths,    and 
fometimes  maintained  them  with  moft  dogmatical  arrogance  and 
infolence;   juft  as  fome  modern  writers  in  Phyfic  and  Surgery 
aflert  their  own  dogmas,  and  revile  their  opponents.     That  can- 
dour and  modefty  which  Dr  CuUen  difplayed  in  his  fyftematical 
writings,  both  with  refpecSl  to  the  fufficiency  of  his  theories,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  and  pra<5tice  that  he  recommended, 
was  an  e  xcellent  leftbn  to  his  pupils,  and  certainly  contributed 
much  to  recommend  both  himfelf  and  his  dodhines  to  them :  but 
it  evidently  precluded,  and  rendered  impojftblcy  even  if  he  had  been 
difpofed  to  try  it,  which  I  am  fure  was  not  the  cafe,  any  attempt 
to  cram  his  do<Slrine  down  their  throats.     Mr  John  Bell  and  all 
his  clients  muft  be  deplorably  ignorant  of  human  nature,  if  they 
do  not  know  that  man  is  the  moft  perverfe  of  all  animals ;  and  they 
muft  be  ignorant  even  of  the  common  principles  of  animal  nature, 
if  they  do  not  know  what  eflFedl  fuch  tyranny  has  on  the  moft: 
gentle  and  docile  of  quadrupeds,  and  withal  the  moft  afFe<5tion- 
ately  attached  to  his  mafter.     A  dog,  who  is  paffionately  fond  of 
his  bone,  and  will  fight  ftoutly  for  it,  when  allowed  to  choofe  and 
pick  it  for  himfelf,  as  foon  as  it  is  tied  faft  to  his  tail,  hates  it,  and 
the  perfon  who  tied  it,  worfe  than  poifon ;  and  barks,  and  howls, 
and  runs  away  as  if  the  devil  were  at  his  heels. 
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It  18  delightful  to  obferve  how  Mr  John  Bell's  ftyle  rifes  with 
his  fubjed,  and  how  his  warmth  increaies  with  its  warmth.  His 
animadverfions  on  what  I  have  faid  of  the  prevalence  of  pro- 
fef&onal  difputes  and  party-fpirit  in  that  Royal  College  which  has 
the  honour  to  boaft  of  him  as  a  Fellow,  difplay  a  degree  of  elo- 
quence and  fire,  .worthy  of  that  Society,  and  that  caufe  which  he 
defends,  and  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  contained  in  the  preceding 
part  of  his  Pamphlet.  To  quote  here  the  whole  of  thofc  animad- 
verfions, though  deHghtful,  would  be  fomewhat  fuperfiuous,  as  a 
fmall  fample  may  well  fuffice.     "  You  are  now,  for  the  firft  time^ 

informed,  that  there  are  two  parties  among  the  Surgeons  in  this 

city.  Why  are  you  told  this  ?  Is  it  your  concern  ?  Parties  in 
**  philofbphy,  in  politics,  in  profefi!ions,  in  religion,  and  alfo  in 
"  morals,  are  not  difavowed ;  but  in  the  univerfal  fentiment  of 

philanthropy  and  charity,  in  that  feeling  without  which  a  man  is 

degraded  from  his  nature  !  who  before  your  Memorialift,  has 
"  dared  to  fay,  that  tliere  are  parties  ? 

"  Who  but  your  Memorialift  would  dare  to  fay,  that  a  Surgeon^ 
"  if  any  difaftrous  event  fhould  befal  him,  requiring  furgical 
"  afliftance  and  a  capital  operation,  would  (if  he  were  forced  to 
"  receive  that  afliftance  from  fome  of  his  profefiional  brethren) 
**  give  himfelf  up  for  loft  ?'*     {Anfwer^  Seff.  3.  p.  9.) 

Firft,  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  fplendid  paflage,  I  need  only 
fay,  that  I  have  heard  of  one  remarkable  inftance  of  a  Surgeon,,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  this  city,  adbially  performing  on 
himfelf  a  pretty  fevere  operation ;  which  implied,  that  he  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  truft  any  of  his  profefilonal  brethren  to 
do  it.  And  I  have  heard  fome  Members  of  that  Royal  College 
fpeak  of  feveral,  even  of  the  moft  eminent  of  dieir  brethren,  in 
fuch  bitter  terms  of  contempt  and  reproach,  for  their  ignorance, 
unfkilfulnefs,  and  negligence,  that  I  am  fure  they  would  not  have 
trufted  their  own  perfons  in  fuch  unworthy  and  dangerous  hands. 

But 
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But  I  never  faid  nor  thought  generally,  that  a  Surgeon,  in  the 
fenfe  of  every  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  would  give  himfelf  up  for 
loft,  if  he  were  forced  to  receive  profeffional  afliftance  from  any 
one  of  his  brethren ;  which  is  the  meaning  that  Mr  John  Bell's 
Words  convey.  But  that  being  a  matter  of  fa<5l,  his  ufual  bad  luck 
attended  him  in  ftating  it,  even  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
tranfcribe  my  very  words. 

Further,  From  the  opinions  which  fome  Surgeons  have  exprefled 
openly,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing,  or  both  ways ; 
and  the  difapprobation,  not  to  fay  contempt  and  reproach,  that 
they  have  exprefled  for  the  mode  df  proceeding  of  fome  of  their 
brethren  in  various  parts  df  chirurgical  pradlice,  it  is  impo:C- 
fible  to  doubt  that  they  would  think  themlelves  expofed  to  pecidiar 
danger,  if  they  were  obliged  to  receive  chirurgical  afliftance  from 
fuch  men.  But  to  cut  that  matter  fliort,  Mr  John  Bell,  if  he 
pleafes,  may  declare  publicly,  whether,  if  he  had  occafion  to  be 
cut  for  the  ftone,  or  to  undergo  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure 
of  the  Hydrocele,  he  would  or  would  not  think  himfelf  expofed  to 
peculiar  danger,  if  his  dear  friend  and  namefake  Mr  Benjamin 
Bell  were  to  be  the  operator,  and  were  to  perform  either  of  thefe 
operations  in  the  way  that  he  recommends  in  his  Book  on  Sur- 
gery, and  has  been  accuftomed  to  perform  them  with  fticcefs. 

But  this  is  a  point  of  no  moment,  in  coniparifon  of  the  great  ob- 
jedl  to  which  he  has  irrefiftibly  called  our  attention. 

In  no  part  of  his  Anfwer  has  Mr  John  Bell  come  fo  near  to 
giving  me  a  little  credit  for  fome  diflant  approach  to  veracity,  as 
in  the  following.  {Se£t.  3.  /.  10.)  "  If  he  inform  you  there  are 
**  two  parties,  you  may  be  aflured  there  is  orte.''^  It  is  plain,  that 
when  he  penned  this  fentence,  he  muft  h^ve  had  in  view  the  vul- 
gar maxim,  that  people  ftiould  not  believe  more  than  one  half  of 
what  the  world  fays ;  as  in  the  common  cafes,  of  a  young  lady 
faid  to  have  lain  in  privately  of  twins,  or  of  a  gentleman  faid  to 

have 
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have  been  twice  deteifled  cheating  at  cards,  and  twice  iifing  load^ 
ed  dice* 

The  fa<5l  that  there  prevailed  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  a  mod: 
rancorous  fpirit  of  party,  being  publicly  notorious,  could  not  be 
denied.  It  therefore  was  his  bufinefs  to  make  the  bejl^  that  is,  to 
make  the  leajl  poflible  of  it.  To  this  urgent  necelfity,  which  has 
always  been  found  the  mother  of  invention,  and  to  his  happy  re- 
membrance and  ingenious  application  of  a  trite  vulgar  maxim,  we 
owe  the  noble  difcovery,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  may 
be  divided  into  one^  and  this  one  a  mofl  inveterate  party.  As 
this  difcovery  was  not  made  in  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  called  a  bull; 
but  it  i%,  a  good  impertalifm^  and  one  of  the  fined  examples  I  have 
ever  it^w  of  what  may  be  done  by  fuperior  genius.  Any  ordinary 
perfon,  nay,  even  our  Profeflbrs  of  Logic  and  of  Mathematics, 
would  be  apt  to  fay,  If  there  be  one  party,  you  may  be  aflured  that 
there  are  at  lead  tnvo  parties,  perhaps  more.  Indeed,  I  fufpedl 
both  tliofe  learned  Profedbrs  will  be  much  alarmed,  and  difpofed 
to  give  themfclves  and  their  fciences  over  for  lod,  when  they  hear 
of  this  portentous  difcovery.  For  if  any  whole  may  be  divided  into 
one  part,  which  when  the  whole  confid  of  a  number  of  perfons 
is  called  a  party y  fo  may  every  whole,  or  any  quantity  be ;  fuch 
as  a  line,  a  furface,  or  a  folid ;  a  cheefe,  or  a  landed  edate.  Then 
fuch  a  part  or  party,  as  there  is  no  other  part  q&  the  whole, 
mud  either  be  the  whole,  or  at  lead  bona  fide  equal  to  the  whole. 
Then  diis  one  party  of  the  Rpyal  College,  having  no  other  party 
to  clapperclaw  and  to  revile  in  print,  and  yet  being  imable  to  ab- 
dain  fix)m  luch  exercifes,  mud  either  have  been  clapperclawing 
and  reviUng  itfelf  without  mercy,  or  clapperclawing  and  reviling 
nobody  at  all.  Nay  more,  that  party,  individually  and  colledlive- 
ly,  has  been  engaged  in  divers  mod  inveterate  law-fuits,  and  has 
been  profecuted  for  very  heavy  damages :  that  is,  it  has  either 
gone  to  law  with  itfelf,  and  profecuted  itfelf  for  heavy  damages, 
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on  account  of  grofs,  opprobrious,  infufferable  wrongs,  done  by  it- 
felf,  to  itfelf ;  or  it  has  been  embroiled  in  law-fuits,  and  profecu- 
ted  for  fwinging  damages,  by  certain  Non-Entities,  pretending  to 
be  members  of  a  party  that  they  know  does  not  exift,  any  more 
than  they  do  themfelves  ;  though  they  are  unqueftionably  Mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  no  Members  of  that 
party  of  it  which  they  are  profecuting  for  various  wrongs  done  to 
them.  Two  of  thefe  Non-Entities  have  had  the  unparalleled  pre- 
fumption  to  profecute  the  one  and  only  party  in  their  College,  for 
depriving  them  of  certain  rights  which  the  faid  Non-Entities  pre- 
tended to  have  as  Members  of  the  College.  Another  of  thoie 
Non-Entities  has  carried  the  joke '  dill  farther,  by  pretending  to 
have  been  the  Prefident  of  their  College,  and  to  have  been  turned 
out  of  his  Chair  of  Office,  and  cenfured  pubhcly,  in  very  harfh 
terms,  by  a  party  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  and  which  he  has 
fince  profecuted  in  a  Court  of  Juftice,  laying  his  damages  at 
L.  I  GOG.  Never  was  a  Court  of  Juftice  in  this  world  fo  baim- 
boozled.  If  every  Judge  in  it  had  got  to  his  own  ihare  the  whole 
brains  of  Ariftotle  undivided,  flill  the  puzzle  would  have  been  in- 
extricable and  hopelefs :  a  law-fuit,  or  ftill  worfe,  many  law-fuits, 
carried  on  with  the  greateft  inveteracy,  and  only  one  party  in 
them  all,  muft  always  be  to  Judges  as  great  a  ftxunbling-block  as 
a  part  equal  to  the  whole  generally  proves  to  Mathematicians. — — 
Compared  to  this,  the  ingenious  quizzing  of  My  Lord  Prefident 
was  but  a  fchool-boy's  trick,  and  plainly  the  work  of  a  much  in- 
ferior genius.  The  joke  confifted  in  making  him  believe,  that 
he  was  a  Party  and  not  a  Judge,  or  at  leaft  doubt  which  he  was, 
the  very  day  that  •  the  caufe  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  Managers  g£  the  Infirmary  came  before  the  Court ;  and  was 
perpetrated  by  giving  him  notice,  (falfely),  juft  before  he  took  his 
feat  on  the  Bench,  that  he  had  the  day  before  been  eledted  a  Ma- 
nager of  the  Royal  Infirinary*  It  was  fupppfed,  with  much  pro- 
bability. 
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bability,  that  the  very  little  reverence  wliich,  on  fome  preliminary 
point  of  the  canfe,  his  Lordfhip  had  expreffed  for  the  pretended 
contra(5l  of  1738,  fuggefted  that  curious  expedient  to  fet  him  afide 
as  a  Judge.  But  the  chief  merit  of  it  was,  that  it  went  fo  very  near 
to  that  nice  and  dangerous  figure  of  logic,  called  Bocardo ;  which 
the  beft  logicians  of  Oxford  have  always  dreaded,  it  being  fo  eafy 
to  get  into  it,  and  fo  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  This  will  be  found 
well  explained  in  the  Claffical  Didtibnary.     See  Slnod. 

That  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  interrogation,  of  which  Mr  John 
Bell  has  fo  nobly  availed  himfelf,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  moft  animated  and  forcible  apoftrophe.  The  dodlrine  of 
Longinus  on  this  fubje<5l,  and  the  ftriking  examples  of  it  in  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes,  muft  no  doubt  have  been  frefh  in  his 
memory,  when  he  penned  thofe  admirable  queftions  which  I 
have  quoted  from  his  Anfwer  to  me.  Such  queftions  too  have 
many  advantages,  which  Longinus  has  not  pointed  out,  but  which 
Mr  John  Bell  feems  to  have  imderftood  perfe<5lly.  A  queftion 
can  neither  be  contradidled  nor  refuted  ;  for,  unlike  a  propofition, 
it  can  neither  be  true  nor  falfe,  and  yet  it  may  convey,  more 
ftrongly  than  any  propofition  can  do,  the  fame  important  mean- 
ing ;  for  example,  **  Who,  before  your  Memorialift  has  dared  to 
**  fay  that  there  arc  parties  ?''  The  meaning  conveyed  by  this 
queftion  is  effentially  the  fame  with.  No  man  before  your  Memo- 
rialift has  dared  to  fay,  that  there  are  parties  among  the  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  and  all  that  he  has  faid  about  them  is  falfe,  and  a 
mere  fidlion  of  his  own.  He  is,  I  believe,  right  in  faying.  You 
(the  Managers)  are  now  for  the  firft  time  informed,  that  there 
are  parties  among  the  Surgeons  of  this  City ;  if,  by  this,  he  means 
that  it  is  the  firft  time  that  the  Managers  have  been  told  of  it  in  a 
printed  Memorial  addrefTed  to  them.  But  if  he  means  by  it,  that 
the  Managers  never  before  knew  or  heard  that  there  were  parties 
among  the  Surgeons,  nay,  violent  and  inveterate  parties  among 
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them,  he  is  as  completely  miftaken  as  he  has  been  with  reipeA  to 
any  of  the  fadls  which  he  has  moft  confidently  afferted  in  the  re- 
gular form  of  propofition. 

In  proof  of  this  I  need  only*  ft  ate,  that  two  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  always  are  Managers  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, and  by  its  Charter  muft  be  fo.  To  this  I  may  add,  that 
the  inveterate  fpirit  of  party  which  prevails  among  the  Surgeons, 
has  been  fo  fully  difplayed  in  word  and  deed,  in  writing  and 
printing,  that  no  Manager  of  the  Infirmary,  who  took  a  heartfelt 
intereft  in  the  welfare  of  tlie  Hofpital,  could  be  fuppofed  ignorant 
of  it,  or  indifferent  to  it. 

As  to  his  queftions,  Why  are  you  told  this  ?  Is  it  your  concern  ? 
I  anfwer  briefly,  that  it  was  told  them  by  me,  becaufe  it  was  very- 
much  their  concern ;  and  that  it  was  told  them  publicly,  in  a 
printed  Memorial,  very  generally  diftributed,  becaufe  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  public,  and  chiefly  of  the  fick  poor,  for  whom  the  Ma- 
nagers^ arc  but  Truftees.  It  was  fit  that  the  public  fhould  know, 
what  the  Managers  had  long  known  and  lamented  ;  what  they  had 
at  firft  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent ;  and  what  they  had 
repeatedly  endeavoured,  but  equally  in  vain,  to  rectify.  It  was 
fit  that  the  public  fhould  know,  at  Icaft  in  general,  for  I  care- 
fully avoided  mentioning  particulars,  the  chief  of  the  many  ftrong 
reafons  that  tlie  Managers  had,  for  making  a  decifive  effort  to 
get  rid  of  an  evil,  which  had  long  been  great,  and  was  daily  in- 
creafing.  It  was  not  on  accoimt  of  occafional  differences  in  opi- 
nion, or  accidental  perfonal  quarrels,  or  profeflional  rivalfhip 
among  fome  individuals  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, that  the  attention  of  the  Managers,  and  of  the  public,  was 
called  on  the  prefeut  occafion  to  their  inveterate  warfare ;  but  on 
account  of  that  rancorous  fpirit  of  party,  and  that  implacable  ani- 
mofity  wliich  prevailed  among  them,  and  rendered  the  confulting- 
room  a  ff ene  of  endlefs  wrangling,  and  the  operation-room  a  fcene 
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of  the  moft  malignant  criticifin ;  which  often  fruflrated  the  bene- 
volent pnrpofe  for  which  the  Hofpital  was  eftablifhed,  and  had 
aiftnally  driven  from  the  duties  of  it  fome  of  the  moft  refpedlable 
Surgeons  who  had  ever  pradHfed  in  this  city. 

As  to  **  that  univerfal  fentiment  of  philantlu-opy  and  charity, 
"  in  that  feeling,  without  which  a  man  is  degraded  from  his  na- 
"  ture  r*  which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  boldly  thrufts  in  our  faces,  the  beft 
commentary  on  it,  and  the  beft  explanation  of  its  real  nature  and 
value,  will  be  found  in  the  imanimous  refolution  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Siu-geons,  9th  of  Auguft  1784;  in  which  it  ftands  on  re- 
cord, that  they  would  not  give  the  Managers  an  opportunity  of 
making  alterations,  however  good  for  the  Hofpital,  that  is,  for 
the  fick  poor  in  it,  which  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  College. 

Though  peculiarly  ill  qualified  for  the  tafk,  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  Managers  and  the  pubUc,  fome  notion  of  that  ftate 
of  inveterate  warfare,  which,  from  the  uniformly  concurrent  tef- 
timony  of  many  competent  witnefTes,  I  have  long  under ftood  to 
prevail  among  the  Surgeons.  That  I  may  do  no  injuftice  to  any 
individual,  or  any  party  of  tliem ;  or  be  fuppofed  to  impute  to  the 
prefent  Members  of  their  College,  the  fentiments  and  a<Elions  of 
their  predeceffors  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  fhall  divide  the 
fhort  time  of  their  eternal  war,  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  hear  of, 
into  three  different  periods.  The  firft  of  thefe  extends  from  the  time 
when  I  firft  had  occafion  to  heai*  of  it,  that  is,  from  the  time  when 
.  I  fettled  as  a  Phyfician  in  Edinburgh,  about  feven  and  twenty 
years  ago,  to  the  time  when  Mr  John  Bell  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  it  being  exprefsly  declared  that  he, 
and  his  Junior  Brethren,  can  have  no  fhare  either  in  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  any  thing  faid  or  done  during  that  firft  period ;  and  it 
being  underftood  that  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  be  thought  igno- 
rant of  all  that  pafled  during  that  time.  The  fecond  period  ex- 
tends 
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•  • 

tends  from  the  day  when  Mr  John  Bell  became  a  Fellow  of  that 
Royal  College,  to  the  day  when  my  former  Memorial  was  diftri- 

buted. It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  either  unreafonable  or 

nncandid,  to  fuppofe,  that  he,  and  many  of  his  Junior  Brethren, 
know  at  leaft  the  general  tenor  and  fpirit  of  the  tranfaflions  of  their 
own  College  during  their  own  time ;  and  even  that  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  many  particular  fadls  and  citcumftances,  whether 
they  had  any  concern  in  them  or  not. ^The  third  period  ex- 
tends from  the  time  when  my  former  Memorial  was  diftributed 
to  die  prelent  hour.  This  eventful  period  might  well  afford  mate- 
rials for  many  volumes,  as  in  fadl  it  has  already  done,  for  many 
volumes  of  law-papers,  which  may  almoft  be  faid  to  be  written 
and  printed  in  letters  of  gold ;  that  is,  in  letters  which  have  cofl 
much  gold.  But,  as  the  mod  important  events  in  this  lafl  period 
are  already  well  known  to  the  Managers  and  the  Public,  it  is  tm- 
neceflary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  them ;  efpecially  as  Jonathan  Daw- 
plucker,  Efq;  yet  lives,  a  profperous  gentleman,  and  I  truft  will 
think  the  fubjedl  not  unworthy  of  his  pen. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thofe  periodn,  I  can  teftify  in  general,  that 
from  the  time  I  fettled  in  Edinburgh,  I  heard  fo  much,  a;id  fo  of- 
ten, of  their  difputes  and  their  brawls,  both  in  their  confultadons 
in  the  Infirmary,  and  at  their  convivial  meetings,  both  of  the  Col- 
lege as  a  body,  and  of  clubs,  confifting  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
College,  that  I  refolved  peremptorily  never  to  be  a  member  of  any 
of  thofe  clubs,  nor  even  a  vifitor  at  any  of  their  meetings.  From 
what  I  heard  of  them,  I  fhould  have  thought  them  moft  unplea- 
fant  meetings ;  and  I  could  not  have  been  a  member  of  any  of 
their  Ibcieties  without  fiding  with  one  party  or  other,  which 
I  was  refolved  never  to  do,  confidering  it  as  both  irrational 
and  illiberal.  I  was  always  at  pains  to  avoid  being  informed  of  the 
nature  of  their  difputes  and  parties,  or  even  of  the  fubjedls  of 
their  altercations ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  hearing  fometimes  of  ve^ 
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ry  difgraceful  brawls  which  took  place  among  them.      Some  of 
thefe  were  defcribed  in  fuch  lively  and  ludicrous  terms,  and  with 
fo  many  ftrapge  .circumftances,  that  it  was  impoflible  not  to  fuf- 
peft  fome  degree  of  fancy  and  exaggeration  in  the  account  that; 
was  given  of  them ;  but  I  fcarce  think  there  could  have  beeu  fuch 
fanciful  and  exaggerated  accounts  without  fome  foimdation :  and 
I  mufl  fay,  that  one  of  the  moft  marvellous  of  thofe  adventures, 
fomething  like  the    confuiion  of  King  Agramant's  Camp,  or  th^ 
battle  royal  in  Don  Quixote's   enchanted  inn,  was  ^  defcribed  to 
me  minutely,  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  xnoft  refpedl* 
able  Fellow  of  that  Royal  College,  who  did  not  difpute  the  accu« 
racy  of  any  part  of  the  defcription,  and  contented  himfelf  with  dci- 
daring,  very  dryly,  that  he  had  been  long  a  Member  of  itj  and 
yet  had  never  given  or  received  one  blow  at.  any  of  its  meetings* 
But  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  imiverfally  with  all  its  Members, 
was  perfedUy  well  known*     I  remember  to  have  heard  of  one  me- 
morable ikirmifh,  parole  fwimming,  which  afforded  much  amufe- 
ment  to  the  fcofiers.     I  remember  to  have  he^d,   from  an  eye- 
wimefs,  a  minute  account  of  a  by-battle,  at  an  accidental  meeting 
in  a  private  houfe,   between  two  Fellows  of  the  College,  one  of 
whom,  having  caught  a  Tartar,  was  pommelled  in  a  very  mafterly 
ftyle.     I  have  heard,   from  equally  good  authority,   that  at  the 
fupper  given  to  the  Royal  College  by  the  prefent  worthy  Prefi- 
dent  when  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  it,  which  muft  have  been 
near  twenty  years  ago,  fome  of  the  Honourable  Members    were 
at  blows  before  the  table-cloth  was  removed;  which. was  thought 
fomewhat  extraordinary.     As  to  the  number  of  flaps  on  the  face, 
kicks  on  the  breech,  broken  heads,  black  eyes,  bloody  noiea,  pegs 
on   the   ftomach,    crofs  buttocks,    and  chucks   \mder   the  chio, 
which  were  given  and  received  on  that  or  any  other  of  their  grand 
field  days,  I  never  could  idiCain  particular  information :   but  no 
doubt  it  muil  ha^ve  been  very  coniiderable.     It  is  much  to  be 

lamented. 
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lamented,  that  no  exa6t  record  of  their  practice  in  that  refpecfl  was 
ever  kept,  as  was  very  properly  done  of  the  pradlice  of  the  volunteer 
companies  of  artillery  on  their  grand  days  of  exercife.  Such  a  re- 
cord, faithfully  kept,  would  have  been  moft  edifying  and  inftrudlive 

reading  ;  efpecially  to  their  fucceflbrs,  even  to  time's  end.     Ma-^ 

* 

jorum  gloria  pojleris  lumen  efi.  And  certainly  it  would  have  been 
very  delightful  reading  to  all  literate  perfons,  even  though  not 
dii^ofed  nor  required  to  follow  the  illuftrions  example.  Either 
Fielding,  or  the  divine  Plato,  who  was  himfelf  a  bmifer,  or  fome 
other  equally  great  Philofopher,  has  jufUy  obferved,  that  fuch 
things  are  far  pJeafanter  to  read  of  than  to  feel.  I  know  that 
the  late  Dr  John  Hope  was  prevailed  on  to  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  one  of  their  chibs ;  and  that  he  loon  found  it  too  hot 
for  him.  I  know  that  Dr  Hope  was  io  fhocked  and  difguft- 
ed  with  their  mode  of  wrangling  in  the  confultation-room  of 
the  Infirmary,  that  he  came  to  a  right  imderftanding  with  the 
Surgeon's  clerk,  and  from  him  got  intelligence  whenever  there 
was  to  be  a  conililtation,  and  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  way  in 
due  time.  But  as  a  complete  fpecimen  of  the  fpirit  which  pre- 
vailed among  them,  even  in  the  confulting  room  of  the  Infirmary, 
it  is  fufficient  to  mention  one  fadl,  which  certainly  will  not  be 
difputed,  as  it  muft  ftill  be  frefli  in  the  memory  of  manyeye- 
witneffes.  In  the  courfe  of  one  of  rfieir  altercations,  one  of  them 
behaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  another,  provoked  at  his  infuflfer- 
able  infolence,  feized  him  by  the  throat,  and  put  him  in  the  fire  :  I 
mean  his  better  end,  his  nobler  part,  his  feat  of  honour  j  for  the 
grate  was  not  large  enough  to  receive  his  whole  perfbn.  So  the 
offender  got  off,  minus  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  perhaps  fome 
portion  of  leather,  which  it  may  be  prefumed  would  grow  again. 
According  to  my  information,  there  was  not  one  Member  of  the 
College,  unlefs  perhaps  the  patient  himfelf,  who  did  not  highly 
approve  of  that  vigorous  application  of  the  adual  cautery  to  hia 
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tail ;  or  rather  of  his  tail  to  the  adlnal  cautery.  That  kind  of  prac- 
tice, though  fomewhat  uncommon  now-a-days,  is  fully  juflified 
by  our  bell  eftabliihed  medical  axioms ;  one  of  which  is  exprefled 
by  Boerhaave  in  the  following  words,  In  maximis  malts  femel  et 
cito  Untanda  fumma  rcmedia.  Another  of  them  is  the  well-known 
.  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  ^acunque  nonfanant  medicament  a  ^  eaferrum 
fanat;  qua  ferrum  nonfanat^  ea  ignis  fanat ;  qua  ignis  non  fanat^  ea 
incur abilia  put  are  oportet.     8.  6. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  produce  any  more  proofs  and  examples  of 
that  rancorous  and  inveterate  warfare  which  prevailed  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  even  within  the  walls  of  this  Hofpital^ 
between  fixteen  and  feven  and  twenty  years  ago*  The  authenticity 
of  the  examples  given,  will  not,  I  prefvune,  be  difputed  either  by 
Mr  John  Bell  or  by  any  of  his  Clients,  who  probably  will  be 
more  inclined  to  exult  in  them ;  and  at  leaft  are  well  entitled  to 
fay,  that  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  thofe  difgraceful  brawls, 
than  with  the  biting  and  kicking  among  the  unclean  beafb  in 
Noah's  Ark ;  as  all  thefe  things  pailed  before  their  time* 

It  is  a  more  nice  and  difficult  matter,  to  give  proper  examples 
and  proofs  of  the  rancorous  fpirit  of  party  that  has  prevailed  among 
them  in  the  fecond  period ;  that  is,  from  the  time  that  Mr  John 
Bell  became  a  member  of  the  College,  till  fununer  i8oo,  when 
my  unlucky  Memorial  came  forth :  for  not  only  any  general  ac-- 
count  that  I  might  give  of  it,  but  every  particidar  inftance  that  I 
could  mention,  however  accurately  flated^  and  however  well  au- 
thenticated to  me,  might  be  made  the  fubjedl  of  endlefs  dilpute  and 
altercation ;  and  would  even  involve,  what  I  fhould  be  forry  to 
f^e  involved  in  this  difcuffion,  the  perfonal  and  profefConal  charac- 
ter, that  is,  the  fame  and  fortune,  of  many  individuals  among 
them.  This  coniideration  has  fuch  weight  with  me,  that,  rather 
than  run  the  rilk  of  doing  fb  great  an  evil,  I  believe  I  fhould 
have  contented  myfelf  witii  the  general  reference  in  my  former 
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Memorial,  to  the  woite  of  the  formidable  Jonathan  Dawplucker, 
Efqtiire. 

But  luckily  I  am  poflefled  of  a  moft  precious  document,  which 
was  in  my  hands  at  the  time  I  was  writing  my  former  Memorial, 
and  which  at  that  time  I  fuppreiTed,  from  confiderations  of  deli- 
cacy ;  which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  had  the  goodneis 
completely  to  remove.      The  document  to  which  I  allude  is  fp 
complete  and  admirable,  and  fo  well  fuited  for  my  purpoie,  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  exprefsly  made  for  it.     It  is  in  print,  and 
has  been  (b  for  about  four  years  and  a  half ;  that  is,  for  more  than 
two   years   before   my   Memorial   appeared :    it   was   diftributed 
among  all  the  members  of  the  College ,  of  Surgeons,   and   mull 
have  been  read  and  well  known  by  all  of  them,  and  by  many 
hundreds  of  odiers ;  it  is  anonymous,  and  the  name  of  no  indivi- 
dual of  their  College  is  mentioned  in  it ;  it  does  not  even  appear, 
from  a  perufal  of  it,  what  particular  tranfacflion  among  them  gaije 
occaiion  to  fuch  a  bitter  Philippick ;  it  is  written  with  a  degree  of 
fire  and  eloquence,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  fome  of  the 
writings  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker  himfelf ;  though  fubfcribed  only 
A  FELLOW  MEMBER,  it  is  uot  ou  this  accouut  the  lefs  authentic,  for 
the  author  of  it  is  better  known  even  than  Jonathan  Dawplucker. 
I  am  not  entitled  to  mention  his  name ;  but  .the  Managers  and  the 
public  may  be  affured,  tliat  Ifliould  never  offer  fuch.  an  indigni- 
ty to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  Clients,  as  to  quote  in  oppofition  to 
their   flrong  iniinuations,    even  againft  my  own   veracity,    the 
writings  of  an  obfcure  or  contemptible  author.     It  is  a  vulgar  but 
a  very  juft  obfervation,  that  companions  are  odious ;  elfe  I  ftiould 
certainly  attempt  to  draw  ibme  kind  of  comparifoti  or  parallel,  in 
the  manner  of  Plutarch,  between  this  very  eloquent  and  indig- 
nant fellow  member,  and  Mr  John  Bell,  and  Jonathan  Dawplucker, 
Efquife. 

It 
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It  ifl  proper  however  to  mention^  that  the  Fellow  Member  is  highlj 
reipe<5led  and  efteemed  for  his  talents,  his  veracity,  and  his  pro* 
bity :  I  mean  that  he  is  £6  by  one  party  in  the  Royal  College ;  the 
other  party,  no  doubt,  which  happened  to  be  the  majority  when 
his  ktter  was  written,  would  be  very  glad  to  lee  his  ikeleton^ 
This  of  courfe  he  would  take  for  granted,  when  he  was  writing 
and  printing  his  letter.  Yet  it  muft  not  be  thought  that  his  letter 
expreiles  the  ientiments  of  only  one  individual  of  their  number  j 
for  there  is  ample  evidence,  both  pofitive  and  negative,  that  other 
fellow  members  approved  of  hiis  fentiments,  and  his  publication  of 
them.  In  the  firft  place,  negatively ;  he  was  not  put  in  a  (Irait 
waiftcoat  on  accotmt  of  his  printed  letter ;  nor  was  he  profecuted 
for  fcandal  and  defamation  on  account  of  the  many  atrocious 
charges  of  infamous  conduift  which  he  brought  againft  his  bre* 
thren ;  he  was  not  kicked  down  Hairs,  or  thrown  out  at  the  wm» 
dow,  for  what  he  had  printed :  he  was  not  even  lent  to  Coventry, 
as  it  is  called,  by  any  refoludon  of  liis  brethren  not  to  ipeak  to 
hioL  Thefe  negative  confiderations,  in  the  judgment  of  every 
candid  perfon,  muft  imply,  that  there  was  much  truth  in  what  he 
had  faid.  But,  in  addition  to  them,  we  have  the  pofitive  circum^ 
(lances,  that  he  has  been  highly  efteemed  and  refpe<5led  by  many 
of  his  brethren,  indeed  by  one  whole  party  of  them,  who  have 
given  him  repeatedly  the  moft  ample,  public,  and  honourable  tel^ 
timoniak  of  their  favourable  fentdmcnts.  I  fcarce  think  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf  has  much  more  to  boaft  of  in  that  refpedt  tham  the 
namelcfs  Fellow  Member. 

One  glaring  inconfiftency  amd  contracU^flion  between  his  ktter 
and  Mr  John  Bellas  Anfwer  t30  me,  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  ev6n  the 
moft  carelefs  reader :  for  while  the  latter  repreients  his  brethreft,, 
individually  and  cblledtively,  as  every  thing  that  is  great  and  good 
in  their  own  profeifion,  and  in  human  nature,  the  former  repre* 
ieots  them  as  every  thing  that  is  vile^  deteftable,  ^id  iniamous*. 
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Such  contradidlions  cannot  be  reconciled ;  but,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  I  beheve,  they  may  be  accounted  for.     The  Fellow  Mem- 
ber, in  his  printed  letter,  exprelTed  his  genuine  indignant  fenti- 
ments,  without  reftraint,  refer ve,  or  difguife :  whereas  Mr  John 
Bell,  adling  in  the  character  of  an  Advocate,  was  obliged  to  expreft 
thofe  fentiments,    however  repugnant  to  his   own,  which  might; 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  his  cUents,     I  have  a  ftrong  fulpicion,  that 
Mr  John  BelFs  fentiments,  with  refpedl  to  his  brethren,  are  not 
eifentially  diiFerent  from  thofe  expreflcd  by  the  Fellow  Member: 
and  it  is  certain  at  lead,  that  neither  the  publication  of  the  Fellow 
Member's  Letter,  nor  that  of  Mr  John  Belfs  Anfwer  to  me,  has 
produced   any  perceptible  coolnefs  in  tliofe  warm  fentiments  of 
cfteem,  admiration,  and  aflFedlion  which  they  always  have  teftified 
for  one  another.     If  there  be  any  points  on  which  Mr  John  Belt 
thinks  the  Fellow  Member  has  either  faid  the  things  which  are  not, 
or  done  any  injuftice  to  his  brethren,  it  will  be  eafy  for  him  to 
point  them  out,  in  a  manner  the  moft  delicate,  and  beft  fuited  to 
their  long  and  tender  friendlhip.     This  I  hope  he  will  have  thl^ 
goodnefs  to  do,  as  it  will  give  unfpeakable  comfort  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  to  no  body  more  than  to  myfelf. 

As  the  indignant  Fellow  Member's  private  Letter,  which,  for 
the  fake  of  greater  privacy,  was  printed,  diftributed,  and  handed 
about  all  over  the  town,  is  not  only  completely  adapted  to  my 
purpofe  on  the  prefent  occafion,  but  is  really  a  fplendid  and  valu- 
able produclion  of  fuperior  genius,  and  now  become  very  fcarce  j 
I  am  fure  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, to  the  Managers  of  the  Infiraiary,  and  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, to  fee  it  reprinted  verbatim  in  this  Memorial.  For  this  good 
purpofe,  I  have  put  into  the  hands  of  Meff.  Murray  and  Cochrane 
a  fair  clean  copy  of  it,  with  the  moft  pointed  direcflions  to  reprint 
it  faithfully  :  fo,  if  there  be  any  deviation  from  the  original,  they, 
jiQt  I,  muft  anfwer  for  it ;  and  if  the  indignant  Fellow  Member 
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finds  any  fuch  error  in  it,  were  it  but  tlie  omitting  or  mifplacing  of 
a  fingle  point  of  admiration,  he  has  my  hearty  confent  to  feize  the 
faid  MefT.  Murray  and  Cochrane,  with  their  compofitors  and  preflP- 
me  Ay-  and  their  Devil  to  boot^  and  put  them  all  to  xht  peine  forte  et 
dure  in  their  own  printing  prefs,  in  terrorem^  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  future  printers.  The  only  liberty  that  I  have  prefumed  to  take 
with  that  moft  precious  and  original  document,  is  the  affixing  of  a 
few  arithmetical  numbers  to  the  margin  of  it,  for  the  fake  of  pre- 
cife  and  eafy  reference  to  certain  luminous  paifages,  which  I  wifli 
to  be  confidered  in  their  full  relation  with  the  context,  rather  than 
to  be  exhibited  and  criticifecf  in  the  form  of  detached  quotations 
or  extra<5ls. 


A  PRIVATE  LETTER,  addrejfed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons^  by  a  Fellow  Member.  Edinburgh^ 
July  g.  1798. 


The  requeft,  in  anfwer  to  which  the  following  ihort  note  was  • 
written,  is  one  of  the  many  motives  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  Ciollege  of  Siu-geons  to  the  prefent  con- 
dition  of  that  Society^  the  Eledtions,  Offices,  Bufinefs,  and  Duties 
of  it.  ... 

* 

S  I  R, 
Having  firft  received  a  letter  from  you,  requ^ng  my  vote  to., 
make  you  Prefident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  you  aJFtjfcr*- 
wards,  in  tlie  ftreets,  forced  me  into  a  converfationi*  which  tWw,- 
to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  iinnecefFary,     On  my  part,  that  converfaidoh 
confifted  chiefly  of  one  queftion,  viz.  Whether  you  yourfelf  had 

not  promifed  to  vote  for  Mn ?     You  faid  you  had  j  and  ^yotir 

refolution 
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resolution  of  keeping  your  word  gives  me  fuch  a  fingular  opiniba 
of  your  honour  and  good  fenle,  that  I  cannot  but  vote  along  with 
you. — I  anti,  Your  mod  obedient  fervant, 


SIR, 
The  conftitution  of  dbc  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  gives  to 
every  Member  high  privileges  in  fpeaking  his  ientiments  among 
his  fellow  Members  ;  but  this  is  a  dead  law.  The  bu&iefs  is  tifually 
fo  form^  by  .the  official  Members,  that  no  man  feels  any  peculiar 
call  to  do  his  duty ;  and  his  opinion  degenerates  into  a  filent  vote, 
or  unavailing  proteft.  He  is  not  encouraged  to  Ipeak  his  opinions  ; 
he  is  indifferent  about  bufinefs  ;  which  can  do  no  honour  nor  fer- 
vice  to  the  Society ; — its  concerns  roll  on  in  one  undiftinguiflied 
rotine;  many  Gentlemen  have  not  condefcended  to  appear  at  its, 
meetings  for  years ;  and  now,  to  the  utter  fhame  and  diigrace  of 
the  College,  no  one  public  duty  occupies  their  thoughts,  till  that 

(i)  feafon  returns  in  which  fome  fingle  Member  is  to  pufh  his  way 
into  the  Council  Chamber,  for  purpofes  which  it  were  befl,  even 
among  ourfeives,  to  kave  unexplained. 

When  a  Member  of  the  College  feels  dieie  things  as  he  fhould 
do,  it  is  his  privilege,  and  his  bounden  duty,  to  ipeak  his  fenti-* 
na«its  in  that  foorm  in  which  he  thinks  they  will  be  moil  efiecEhial ; 
but  he  fhould  endeavour  to  do  it  with  tendernefs  towards  others^ 
and  mider  that  reftraint  which  becomes  an  individual  Member,^ 
addrefOng  himfelf  to  a  public  body,  and  to  the  Members  of  a 
public  body.  The  perfon  who  now  addrefles  yoti,  feels  that  he 
a^  honefUy ;  prot^s  himself  purged  of  malice,  free  and  honour-^: 
able '  ia  his  motives ;  with  no  httle-minded  private  re&ntment 
lurking  about  him ;  but  with  an  lumeft  and  growing  indignatioa. 

(a)  at  a  public  abufe  which  has  beoi  incrcafing  upon  us  far  years,  and 
sow  kaMws  so  boundfi» 

It 
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It  is  the  fate  of  every  public  body  to  ftniggle,  fir  ft  for  exiftencc, 
then  for  privileges,  for  honours,  laft  of  all,  when  in  the  end,  it 
falls,  like  the  natural  body,  into  flow  decay.  Our  College  has 
been  much  honoured,  and  often ; — ^it  has  had  large  privileges,  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  ; — it  was  once  a  learned  body,  and  pub- 
lifhed  thofe  eilays  which  have  been  fb  much  admired  abroad  ;-^-it 
was  then  ftruggling  for  the  higheft  privileges,  and  obtained  them, 
and  wad  cledled  into  a  Royal  College  j — but  at  the  prefent  time, 
though  it  has  thofe  privileges  entire  within  itj  like  the  fpirit  of 
lifis^  yet  it  hardly  lives,  but  mere^ly  exifts,  (3) 

A  long  narration  of  this  would  ill  fuit  the  prefent  purpofe.    The 
appeal  is  to  thofe  who,  being  integral  parts  of  this  general  body, 
feel,  or  need  to  feel,  all  the  meannefs  of  their  fituation  \  and,  im-    (4) 
gracious  as  the  tafk  may  be,  I  wifli  to  prove  to  you,  and  all  my 
fellow  Members,  how  Ihamefully  low  this  College  has  fallen  j  for    (5) 
this  evil,  if  fully  and  generally  felt,  could  not  be'  long  endured. 

We  feel  nothing  interefting  or  honourable  in  the  buiinefs  of  this 
College,  in  the  charadler  which  it  confers  on  its  Members,  in  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoy,  or  in  thf  ufe  which  is  made  of  thofe 
privileges.  ;  To  be  a  Member  of  fo  old  an  inftitution^  {o  highly 
chartered--^fb  refpedlable  by  its  privileges,  fliould  be  an  honour ; 
but  it  is  fo  fallen  in  reputation,  that,  bating  the  right  of  pradlifing  (6) 
in  this  city,  there  is  no  one  privilege  which  a  fenfible  man  would 
value.  The  money,  time,  and  fervices,  by  which  thofe  privileges  (7) 
are  procured,  are  a  mere  fquandering  of  the  beft  years  of  life. 

This  College,  to  which  we  belong,  would  very  ill  bear  to  be 
compared  with  tho  Great  Schools  of  other  Countries.  Its  name  is 
not  known  abroad  ;  or,  if  it  is  fo,  it  is  only  by  being  con^und- 
ed  with  the  Univeriity ;  for  what  ftranger  could  think  itut  it 
were  not  a  literary  body,  as  our  {Mrofefllion  is  a  learned  one*  Its 
examiniogs,  and  its  five  guinea  dii)4omas^  are  matter  of  trivial  (8) 
form ;  as  ofBcial  pallports,  they  hare  but  limited  effcd:.     They 

have 
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'  '  ■■  ■  • 

have  no  currency— no  refpedlability ; — they  are  of  no  authority 
nor  value ; — they  are  acceflible  to  all  tliofe  who  cannot  procure 

(9)  degrees,  and  are  then  their  only  refuge  to  fatisfy  then*  friends^ 

like  the  parchments  of  private  focieties, Who  cares  for  our  diJ- 

ploma? — 

The  bufinefs  of  the  College  cannot  intereft  a  rational  man,  who 
is  entering  into  life  with  ferious  thoughts.  Its  laws  relate  to  fines 
and  meetings — ^the  diftributing  of  worthlefs  diplomas — ^the  examub- 

(10)  ning  of  the  mod  ignorant  young  men,  of  whom  no  regular  qualifi- 
cations are  required ; — ^to  the  eledlion  of  a  Deacon,  who  goes, to  the 

'  Town  Council  but  to  be  negledled  j  who,  if  he  were  truly  cho- 
fen  for  his  proper  office,  of  Prefiding  over  a  Royal  College,  over 
a  fociety  of  men  bred  up  to  fcience,  and  thinking  of  their  profef- 
iion  alone,  would  fed  himfelf  but  little  conne<5led  with  the  Town 
Council,  and  not  at  all  with  politics  j  Would  go  there  feldom ;  and 
would  be  accordingly  honoured*     The  bufinefs  of  the  College  is 

(11)  not  paffively  defpifed,  it  is  detefted ; — the  place  is  forfaken  j — ^its 
bufinefs  is  abandoned  to  thofe  few  wh(^  need  to  hunt  for  fome 
little  office,  or  who  have  to  run  backw^ds  and  forwards,  at  the 
call  of  the  whipper-in,  and  yelp  in  order  to  turn  the  game. — 
Who  befides  minds  the  bufinefs  to  this  Royal  College  ? — Is  this  a 
fit  or  decent  thing  for  men  who  belong  to  a  ferious  profeffion,  and 
a  learned  one  ? 

The  offices  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  fuch  as  bring  no  ho* 
nour.  They  are  confidered  only  as  the  means  of  procuring  other 
offices  out  of  the  profeffion — lefs  honourable,  but  gainful;  and 
^  yet  it  is  ftrange  that  fuch  mean  offices  fhould  be  fought  after  in 
this  way  :-^for  thefe  offices  muft  be  filled  up ;  without  thefe  fneak« 
ing  methods,  each  office  mufl  be  given  to  fbme  one ;  and  it  is  on- 
ly the  intenfe  defire  to  procure  them  that  hurries  us  into  needlefk 

(12)  bafenefs.     But  yet  this  is  the  pitiful  motive  for  which  an  office^ 
that  of  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  ihould  be  ho- 
nourable^ 
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i^ourable,  ha?  been  long  di](g.race4 ;  an4  now,  more  than  eveh 
Did  no  man  propofe  himfelf  for  this  oiBcc  bmt  with  manly  and  re- 
ipedlful  notions  of  what  the  College  of  Surgeons  Ihould  be,  and 
with  a  due  fenfe  of  the  value  of  his  fellow  Members,  and  of  the 
dignity  of 'the  ftjition'  to  which  he  afpired,  Thofe  high  thoughts 
would  make  hin^  worthy  of  the  honour.  But  are  thole,  indeed, 
die  motives  ?  It  were  cruel  to  fay  of  any  individual  that  he  did 
not  folicit  the  office  with  fuch  honourable  intentions,  or  were  not 
.fit  for  its  duties ;— but  if  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  had  tl<at  refpeifl  for  tliemfelves,  and  for  each  other,  which 
.they  fliould  have^  no  one  would  dare  to  offer  himfelf  who  were 
not,  in  fbme  degree,  worthy.  It  were  fiirely  requiring  no  hard 
thing  of  every  right  minded  man,  that,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  he  ftiould  fay,  I  b(^lievc  the  man  for  whom  1  vote  to  be 
worthy  of  thi^  office;^ — Ido  not  vote  for  him  in  confideration  of 
|iis  private  interefts,  or  peculiar  fituation  ;-r-I  fupport  him  with 
no  other  thought  than  that  he  is  to  bufy  himfelf  in  the  intereft 
and  honour  of  this  College,  and  in  that  alone.  Do  we  now  ac- 
knowledge that  this  would  be  hoaoiirable,  fhidly  honourable  ? 
and  yet  it  is  not  done ! ! ! 

Once  we  had  a  College,  and  Prefidents — and  bufinefs,  intereft- 
ing  to  every  Member.  Our  College  was  aflbciated  with  phyfi- 
cians,  for  the  purpofe  of  publilliing  books  of  Science.  Then  cha- 
radler  was  equally  divided  in  this  commonwealth  of  knowledge, 
and  the  name  of  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
efpecially  the  title  of  Prefident,  was  honourable  abroad ;  and,  what 
is  more  difficult,  more  interefting,  was  refpedled  at  home. — But 
now  that  coUedlion  of  obfervation,  which  once  was  a  chief  bufi* 
ncfs  of  the  College,  is  neglecSled ; — and  though  this  work  of  our 
forefathers  has  been  infinitely  approved  of — which  it  is  a  lalhng 
benefit  to  Our  profeffion,  and  an  honour  to  the  College  to  which 

w^  belong,  16  a  reproach  to  us* Do  our  prefem  Members  think 

£  e  fo 
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r  .        - 

fb  meanly  of  themfelves  ? — or  are  they  infenfible  to  fuch  dutfe^, 
and  to  fuch  honours  ? 

0 

There  is  no  public  bufinefs,  nor  any  motive  for  aflembling  in 
the  Hall.     There  is  no  private  harmony — no  means  of  cultivating 

•  ■ 

(13)  a  good  under ftancHng  cme  with  another;  biitJ^^e  feel  as  if  foirid 
fpirit  were  working  among  us  to  divide  •  us  itito  abfiird  parties, 
without  apology  or  motive,  or  with  fuch  motives  only  as  a  fenff- 
ble  man  would  blulh  to  own, 

.   There  was  indeed  a  time  when   every  focial  meeting,  was  ac- 

(14)  companied  with  thofe  loathfome  excefles  whith  could  not  long 
have  been  endured,  which  are,  in  our  profeflion,  particularly  dis- 
graceful.    But  thofe   difbrders  had   abfolutely  ceafed,  when  they 

(15)  were  made  an  awkward  pretence  for  abolifhing  every  public  meet- 
ing ; — yet  thofe  who  propofed  that  fuch  focial  meetings  fhould  be 
diflblved,  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  chaftenefs  of 
condu<5l,  nor  the  moft  backward  at  thofe  feafbns  of  revelry  and 
riot ;  nor  the  moft  earneft  for  moral  reform.     The  true  reafon  lies 

( 1 6)  much  deeper  than  this.  Thofe  fhameful  excefles  had  well  nigh 
(re^edt  The  College  meetings  were  fubfiding  into  a  more  gentle- 
man-like form;  points  of  profeflional  knowledge  were  aflutning 
the  place  of  political  cabals.  Young  men  were  daily  admitted  ; — 
it  feemed  poflible  that  the  Society  might  change  its .  complexion 
altogether,  and  reform  from  other  follies  than  the  pardonable  levi- 
ties of  any  bccafional  debauch ; — it  looked  as  if  die  Members 
were  amalgamating  and  running  together  into  fome  new  fhape. 
The  general  Society  began  to  be  weary  of  thofe  politics,  and  of 
that  eternal  irritation,  which  was  profitable -to  a  few  only.  It  was 
found  that  votes  and  promifes  could  be  mor^  eafily  bargained'fbr 
— bartered — and  interchanged  in  ftreets  and  corners,  tHan  in  gene- 
ral meetings  ; — and  it  was  plainly  perceived,  that,  fhould  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  become  one  uiiited  and  refpe<51able  body  ;  iliould 
it  become  a  Society  tDf ^induftrious  men,  cfpeciailfy  •  of -yQUng  nieh*; 

and. 
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and,  inoft  of  all,  of  young  men  afpiring  to  any  charadler  of  know- 
ledge in  tkeir  profeflion,  the  College  would  put  away  all  this  idle 
l^Olirs  ir^lt  cotild:nQ  locKger  endure  thoft  trifles  which  had  hitherto 
beeA  its  .fole  aftd  conftant  occupations ; — ^it  would  no  longer;  be 
ft^ared  through,  all  the  wilds  of  politics,  by  a; Deacon  and  his  Cpuxi^ 
cil.  The  conclufion  was  obvious,  and  much  to  be  feared.  It.  was 
thought  eafier  to  pick  up  the  fcattered  particles  than  to  move  the 
congregated  ;Dto&<}>tttl,  for  this  worthy  caufe,  the  College  was 
iijattered  like  cha6F.?— all  :  means  of  difunion  were  provided  j-rall'  (17) 
attempts  at  reunion.  »were  obfcrved  with  a  very  jealous  eye  ;  anxl 
the  fucceffive.  propofals  of  eftablifliing  a  ufeful  and  improving  So* 
cjiety  out  of  thofe  among  th^  younger  Members  who  wiflied  to  be 
^fefuUy  and  honellly.  etoplpyed,'  has  been  fo  managed  in  the  Dea- 
con's Council  as  to  Ihow.  J)lainly  that  politics  and  fcience  have  no 
jaatufal  connedlioti. 

I  make  it  my  duty  to  fpeak  thus  plainly  my  fenfe  of  what  I 
have  feen,  arid  of  the  tendency  of  it ;  for  this  fyftem  has  grown 
into  fuch  a  flagrant  enormity,  that  now  the  College  of  Surgeons  ( 1 8) 
has  degenerated  into  a  £et  of  politicians,  not  of  the  mod  exalted 
rank  j  and  every  fucceeding  abufe  has  its  particular  end,  and  every 
movement  explains  what  is  defigned.  I  think  almoft  a  man  might 
for(ake;hi3  profeflion,  and  dill  retain  influence  enough  to  druggie 
againfl  a  whole  fet  of  young  men  zealous  and  earneft  to  do 
weJiM!      .  :i  M. 

No  one  among  us  can  be  ignorant  from  what  motives  it  is  that 
men  have  fought  to  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Their  abilities  to  fulfil  an  honourable  charge ; — their 
defire  tO' acquit  themfelves  well  j-^ their  refpedlability  in  their  pro- 
feflion ; — ^their  long  ftanding,  or  repute,  never  enter  into  their 
own  minds ; — ^no  ^xieties  of  this  kind  trouble  the  eledlors  or*  the 
-elciSled ;  it  is  to  procure  an  office  that  they  are  elected  ;  and,  when 
tliey  are  de<^ed, '.  their  obje<5l  is  rIuijoII  enfured.     For  thofe  who 

£  e  2  need 
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need  or  defire  fuch  appointments,  he  muft  be  an  ill  hearted  man 
who  does  not  feel  foitie  Concern  and  fympathy,  according  to  hid 
degree  of  connedlion  and  intimacy;  but  he  ihoiild  fedhimfelf  111^ 
finitely  degraded  iil  fliowing  his  friendfhip  in  this  way,  1.6t  Ud 
dttofce  up  this  thoroi4g;hfa]re  to  politics  through  facreft  ground ;  fi*^ 
while  objeAs  fo  tempting  are  in  view>  men  will  not  be  reftrain-i 
€d.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  the  beft  and  moft  induftrious  of 
our  profeflion  may  be  feduced  by  this  fage'like  gaming^  ^^viiich  ab^ 
(brba  all  other  thought,  ^d  diidaiM  ito  mrans  of  ac<|uiring  itft 
bbjecS.  Often,  in  the  entering  into  the  world,  a  yftung  perfon-  lA 
like  one  "  ftruggling  for  life  among  the  waters,"  and  feels  thof^ 
labours  and  hardfliips,  thofe  dilappolntments  and  neceffities,  which 
drive  a  thinking  man  almoft  to  defpair ;  without  blame  he  is  idzAlf 
feduced  from  his  profeflion  ;  he  is  anxious  to  make  provifion  for 
thofe  depending  on  him  the  eafieft  and  fliorteft  way,  and  is  in*- 
duced  to  go  after  expectations  far  different  from  thofe  which  ani- 
mated him  in  the  firfl  proud  outfet  of  life,  when  he  thought  h€ 
had  made  choice  of  that  profeflion  in  which  he  could  delight  to 
work  his  way  to  a  refpedlable  ftation  with  pleAfant  labour. 

The  man  who  does  this  may  be  pitied,  but  cannot  be  blamed^ 
Should  a  private  individual  fee  the  companion  of  his  early  dayfe 
abandon  his  profeflion,  and  break  all  thofe  expedlatioris'  which 
made  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  their  mutual  friendfhip,  and  make 
himfelf  wretchedly  dependent  on  chances  which  no  man  can 
controul,  and  the  flave  of  others,  what  would  he  feel  ?  Could  he 
approve  of  this  ?  Would  he  not  be  fenfible  that  his  friend  was 
loft  to  himfelf  and-to  the  world  ?  And  if  a  private  friend  fhonld 
thus  lament  a  man  of.  abilities  in  his  profeflion  abandoning  hinci«- 
felf  to  fuch  objedls,  fhould  a  College  encourage  this  temper,  or 
tempt  its  Members  by  bribes,  or  fuffer  theni '  to  abandon  or  ne^ 
gledl  their  profeflion,  which  it  is  the  very  effence  of  the  infUtUA. 
tion  to  fupport  ?    When  once  fui^  motives  and  objeds  g&neraJl^ 

prevail. 
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prevail,  and  arc  confidered  as  the  diredl  or  indirecSl  motive  of 
every  connedlion  among  our  fellow  Members,  they  abforb  every 
honed  or  induftrious  thought  in  the  vortex  of  jealous  and  uneafy 
paffions ;  and  the  buiinefs  of  the  College,  its  offices,  its  public 
meetings,  its  annual  elections,  arc  all  turned  to  this  one  point.  A 
man  fhall  pretend  to  folicit  the  chair  of  die  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons from  the  mod  honourable  motives — ^fliall  cheat  his  fellow 
Members  with  promifes  of  reform — and  yet  fhall  negle<ft  all  thofe 
meafures  which  might  put  fcience  in  motion,  enfvire  improvement, 
raife  the  Society  from  its  prefent  meannefs,  and  give  to  each  in- 
dividual Member  his  fhare  of  reputation — ^fhall  think  of  nothing 
but  how  to  flick  up,  in  the  place  which  he  mufl  appear  to  leave, 
an  image  which  will  move  when  he  draws  the  firings— of  the  pret- 
ty puppet ! 

Thus  it  is  that  our  difhonour  is  perpetuated  ;  that  the  Prefident 
of  the  Royal  College,  and,  by  implication,  every  Member  of  it,  bo- 
comes  a  ifuitor  fbr  fome  defpicable  pofl,  and  even  in  the  Town 
Council  is  <kfpifed,  but  flill  mufl  be  gratified — becaufe  he  has 
l)een  made  Convener— has  got  the  command  of  his  fellow  Deacons 
—has  drunk  them  into  good  humour  with  himfelf,  and  ill  hu- 
mour with  the  Town  Council — has  procured  another  fet  of  votes 
— ^lias  eflablifhed  a  fecond  cabal;  and,  in  Ihort,  has  inoculated  (19) 
another  public  body  with  that  venomous.^^in£e<Elion  which  he  has 
carried  out  of  his  own.  To  be  plain,  the  College  of  Surgeons  does 
gamble  with  its  votes  for  places  and  penftons  fucb  as  they  are^  Their 
Prefident  is  4is  a  conful  u>  negotiate  the  trade  for  himfelf  or  his  (20) 
friends,  and  Deacon  after  Deacon  labours  in  the  fildiy  crs^t  with- 
out ihame. 

But,  Sir,  the  open  difgrace  is  nothing,  compared  vnith  the  in-  (21) 
ward  unhappinefs  which  prevails  among  us. — ^There  is  no  chance 
of  harmony  or  fnendfhip  among  a  public  body,  unlefs  they  arc 
open,  ^nerous,  and  iM)nieft  with  eacb  other,  employed  about  fbme 

public 
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public'  and  refponfible  bulinefs,  and  with  no  thoughts  which  they 
may  not  eafily  difclofe, — But,  with  us,  no  one  knows  what  ano- 
ther is  doing, — He  looks  in  another's  face,  and  fees  that  he  has 
been  tampered  with ;  he  fees  counfels  and  whiiperings  in  (lairs 
and  paffages  j— each  is  vexed  with  folicitations — jealoufies  foreig^n 
to  his  own  honeft  thoughts  are  cunningly  infufed  into  his  mind ; 
he  is  irritated  ^d  ftirred  up  againft  fome  particular  perfon. — He 

(22)  is  his  enemy  before  he  knows, — Other  reafons  are  acknowledged 
for  liking  or  difliking,  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  mere  in- 
tercourfe  of  gentlemen  one  with  another. 

(23)  Is  not  this  the  pure  fpirit  of  party  ? — Has  not  the  defigning  fe- 
crccy  of  thefe  cabals  an  ill  influence  on  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men  ? — Let  me  afk  you,  Sir,  as  a  Member  of  this  College,  Has 

(24)  a  man  leave  to  be  neutral  ? — Has  he  leave  to  indulge  the  natural 
bent  of  his  diipofition? — Docs  he  not  lee  every  moment  men 
divided  from  him,  almoft  without  a  motive,  with  whom  he  had 
expected  to  Uve  in  conftant  and  ufeful  friendfhip  ? — It  has  reaU 
ly  come  to  pafs,  as  Voltaire  fays,  **  That  one  mull  either  be 
**  hanuner  or  anvil." — He  has  no  choice, — This  Ipirit  of  party  in- 
terrupts  all  friendfliip,  but   I  hope  not  permanently — is  deadly 

{1^)  to  every  principle  of  honour. — Accullomed  to  dabbUng  in  the 
Town  Council  for  polls,  our  Members  learn  to  call  it  poHtics ; 
and,  having  profefFed  themfelves  poUticians,  they  afTume,  along 
with  the  title,  all  the  privileges  of  poHticians — reftleflhels — ne- 
glecfl  of  their  proper  duties, — enmity  without  a  caule,  and  breach 
of  faitli   without  a  motive; — till,  at  lall,  every  tiling  diihonefl 

(26)  ceales  to  be  dilhonourable ; — and  divide  and  govern  is  no  doubt 
among  the  maxims  which  Ibme  alTume  as  part  of  this  broad 
charter,   which  confers   on   our   httle  doings  the   title,    tlie    pri- 

(27)  vileges,  and  apologies,  and  all  the  dignified  villanies  of  high 
politics. — One  Ibhcits  a  vote  to  eftabhlh  a  friend  in  the  Prefi- 
dcnt's  chair— that  that  friend  may  allilt  another  friend  to  make 
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votes  in  the  Town  Council — to  procure  a  place  which  he  has 
folicited  for  five  years — For  they  are  building  a  houfe  of  cor- 
rection— ^and  it  will  be  foon  built — and  perhaps  people  will 
be  put  into  it — and  perhaps  it  will  need  a  Surgeon, — and  pro- 
bably the  Deacon  of  the  year  will  be  made  Surgeon, — and  very 
likely  the  falary  that  fhall  be  affigned  him  will  bear  fome  fort  of 
proportion  to  the  fteadinefs  of  his  influence  ;  and  perhaps  though 
he  is  eledled  this  year,  and  has  got  the  place,  if  he  be  not  Deacon 
next  year  he  may  have  no  falary  at  all,  and  fo  get  the  dilh  which 
Grumio  propofes  to  his  termagant  miftrefs,  "  Now,  good  fwect 
*'  lady,  what  would  you  think  of  the  muftard  without  the  meat.'* 
This  is  the  prieft  all  fhaven  and  fliorn, — that  loved  the  maiden  all 
forlorn, — that  milked  the  cofv  with  the  crooked  horn^ — that  toflcd 
the  dog, — ^that  worried  the  cat, — that  killed  the  rat, — tliat  eat  the 
malt, — that  lay  in  the  houfe  that  j^jICK  built. 

Thcfe  are  the  purpofes.  Sir,  for  which  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  arc 
kept  in  perpetual  torment,  till  fome  among  us  have  as  fairly  for- 
gotten what  a  vote  or  a  promile  means,  as  they  have  the  ten  com-  (28) 
mandments.  Every  thing  difhoneft  ceafes  to  be  difhotiourable, 
and  all  becaufe  it  is  called  politics,  till  at  laft  a  perfon,  either  from 
making  too  nice  diilin(Sions,  or  too  coarfe  diftindlions,  or  from  ma- 
king no  diftincflions  at  all,  promifes  a  gentleman  his  vote  to  make 
him  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  if  he  wiflied  him  fuc- 
ccfs,  and  then  propofes  himfelf  as  a  candidate,  as  if  again  he  were  fo 
ABSURD  as  to  with  himfelf  fuccefs,  and  then  he  promifes  to  keep  his 
word  and  his  honour,  as  if  he  meant  that  both  Ihould  fucceed, 
and  fo  he  pulls  with  the  left  haiid,  and  draws  witli  the  right, 
"Then  be  thefe  juggling  friends  no  more  believed  that  paulter 
*'  with  us  in  a  double  ienfe ;  that  keep  tlie  word  of  promife  to  our 
"  ear,  and  break  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fUjHT  with  thee." 

But    there  is  perhaps  another  intereft  working  againft  all  im- 
provement, and  it  is  the  fancied  fuperiority  of  certain  gentlemen, 

who 
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who  yet  are  prudent  enough  to  fecure  that  fuperiority  by  other  means 
than  a  fair  pre-eminence  in  knowledge.     They  are  fearful  of  ievery 

(29)  young  man, — jealous  of  every  approach, — their  dillinclion  would 
be  infinitely  leffened  if  they  were  furrounded  by  young  people 
whofe  individual  effays  might  compofc  a  refpeclablc  volupie.  This 
is  not  generous,  perhaps,  but  it  is  furely  true.  It  is  not  my  own 
obfervations  only,  it  was  the  obfervation  of  otlier  fenfible  men  who 
felt  it  forely.     It  has  been  faid,  that  tliere  are  men  againfl  whom 

(30)  you  can  commit  no  higher  offence,  than  to  fhow  any  anxiety  that 
your  profeflion  Ihould  be  generally  improved  :  The  leaft  movement 
or  tendency  that  way  excites  a  jealoufy  and  refiftance,  as  if  the 
ftruggle  were  for  life  and  being.  If  this  College  were  but  what  it 
ihould  be,  no  one  would  dare  to  fhow  even  a  lukervarm  temper  to- 
wards fo  high  an  intereft,  or,  if  he  fhould  dare  to  interrupt  fuch 
ufeful  defigns,  would  be  branded  with  the  name  of  traitor  to  that 
fcience  which  he  was  fworn  to  promote. 

I  would  have  the  College  of  Surgeons  look  well  to  its  refpedla- 
bility  and  good  name,  and  let  no  individual  Member  fay  it  is  none 
of  my  concern.— We  feel,  indeed,  Uttle  connedlion  with  this  public 
body,  becaufe  we  have  no  common  intereft  in  i^ — we  have  no  ho- 

(31)  nour  in  being  common  Members  of  it;  the  inftitution  has  been 
thoroughly  degraded.  But  if  it  could  be  raifed  to  a  refpedlable 
ftation  among  Colleges,  or  if  it  Ihould  fall  yet  a  little  lower  than  we 
iliould  indeed  feel,  how  much  we  are  individually  affedled  by  its 
ftatc.  Our  profeflion  flands  on  the  difficult  ground  of  public 
opinion,  and  in  a  public  body  the  condudl  of  Members  is  more  ob- 
ierved  than  they  are  apt  to  beheve,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  their  ge- 
neral charadler — ours  is  a  public  profeflion  and  a  bufy  one,  every 
man's  way  of  purfuing  his  profeflion  is  perfedlly  known,  and  that 
public  which  fcems  to  think  fo  little,  and  yet  judges  fo  truly,  gives  to 
every  one  his  due  reward. 

It 
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It  were  well  if  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  place  of  ftriving  to  de-  (32) 
\)afe  itfelf  every  day  more  and  more,  in  place  of  bufying  itfelf  in 
behalf  of  a  few,  not  the  moft  refpedlable  of  its  Members,  in  cabals 
and  folicitations  for  petty  offices,  were  to  employ  itfelf  in  matters 
which  might  make  the  prefent  Members  refpedlable ;  and  in  fettling 
a  fyftcm  of  education  in  a  Univerfity  where  every  kind  of  educa- 
tion can  be  procured,  fuch  as  would  enfure  a  fucceflion  of  valuable 
Members  who  might  maintain  the  refpedlability  of  the  College  and 
the  honour  of  a  profeffion  which  needs  continually  to  be  fupported  ; 
for  it  ftands  upon  the  difficult  ground  of  opinion,  and  by  a  very 
little  mifcondudl,  all  that  makes  it  refpedlable,  honourable,  or  ufe- 
ful,  might  go  to  wreck.  We  muft  be  ferious  when  ferious  matters 
are  concerned. 

You  cannot  be  infenfible  of  the  ftrong  reafons  a  Member  has  for 
putting  his  thoughts  together  in  this  hafty  way ;  and  you  muft 
have  had  fome  uneafy  feelings  on  that  occafion  whether  you  have 
been  bufied  in  condu<5ling  a  matter  which  you  have  no  reafon  to 
be  proud  of ;  or  whether  you  are  fubmitting  yourfelf,  on  the  other 
hand,  compofedly  and  quietly  to  what  you  muft  confidcr  as  no  fmall 
difgrace  ;  whatever  your  connexions  in  politics  or  in  friendlhip 
are,  I  hope  and  truft  you  will  feel  for  a  moment  the  neceffity  of 
laying  afide  all  fuch  partial  confiderations,  will  come  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  College  prepared  with  the  honeft  feelings  of  an  inde- 
pendent man,  anxious  for  his  profeffion,  fenfible  of  the  mean  con-  (35) 
dition  into  which  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  fallen,  and 
ready  to  adl  a  generous,  open,  and  manly  part  in  that  College, 

It  is  as  a  fellow  Member  that  I  addrefs  you  ;  and  if  the  Society 
were  what  it  ftiould  be,  that  would  be  a  title  of  fome  import,  ex- 
preffing  fome  degree  of  efteem  and  friendfliip — ^fome  fellowlhip  in 
occupation  and  intention — fome  privileges  would  be  annexed  to 
that  name,  which  at  this  time  we  cannot  boaft  of,  it  ftiould  at 
leaft  imply  that  1  meant  very  fincerely  j  and  yet,  when  a  private 
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Member  addrefles  a  public  body,  he  cannot  be  without  anxiety ; 
nor  refolve  upon  fo  bold  a  meafure,  with  urgent  motives,  and 
long  delay.     The  very  firft  ftep  he  moves,  he  will  feel  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  fituation  ;  he  will  really  feel  himfelf  performing  a  feri- 
ous  duty  which  nothing  but  a  high  fenfe  of  its  importance  caa 
enable  him  to  fulfil.     He  cannot  fuppofe  his  private  thoughts  to 
have  much  influence  unlefs  they  have  been  anticipated  by  his  fel- 
low Members.     He  cannot  fuppofe  the  name  of  any  individual  to 
have  the  fmalleft  influence  in  enforcing  thofe  ientiments  ;  fortu- 
nately the  fubjedl  refts  left  on  authority  than  on  common  fenfe 
and  found  judgn^nt  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  but  in  a  cafe 
where  fome  may  choofe  to  fuppofe  themfelves  ojQFended,  it  is  not  6x 
that  any  man  fhould  have  leave  to  fay,  that  by  withholding  his 
name,  the  writer  of  this  letter  means  that  it  fhould  be  concealed  ; 
it  never  fhall  be  withheld  on  any  urgent  occafion ;  and  on  an  occa- 
fion  fo  full  of  improprieties  on  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe  condudl  he 
condemns,  he  will  be  rather  proud  of  any  enmities  he  may  entail 
upon  himfelf  from  performing  a  duty  fo  neceflary,  and  but  too 
long  delayed ;  fuch  duties  are  more  honourably  difcharged  in  anj 
open   and   public   manner,    than  in  thofe   private   converfations 
which  are  fo  liable  to  be  mifreprefented,  and  which  cannot  in  our 
divided  ftate  be  always  exclufively  in  the  prefence  of  fincere  friends. 
If  I  fhould  have  the  happinefs  to  find  that  thefe  fentiments  are  in 
unifon  with  thofe  of  the  more  refpedlable  and  independent  of  my 
fellow  Members,  I  fhall  come  forward  and  call  a  meeting  of  the 
College,  and  propofe  fuch  laws  as  may  perhaps  render  the  whole 
College  completely  independent.     Without  this  encouragement,  it 
were  prefumption  for  any  individual  to  move.     But  whatever  you, 
{34)  as  an  individual,  may  refolve  in  the  prefent  diforderly  flate  of  our 
Society,  I  befeech  you  to  begin,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  regard 
yourfelf  more,  and  to  think  yourfelf  more  highly  connedled  with 
a  Society  which  you  might  help  to  re-eflablifh,  whofe  re-eflablifb- 
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ment  would  refle<5l  honour  on  each  of  us, — ^which  was  once  reQ)e<5l- 
able  ;  — which  might  be  fb  eafily  reftored ; — ^whofe  privileges  wc 
have  bought  fo  dear,   whofe  functions  we  fhould  not  fuffcr  to  be  (35) 
thus  difgraced^ 

A  FELLOW  MEMBER. 

From  my  printing  verbatim  fb  long  a  paper,  it  will  be  under- 
ilood  that  I  think  it  of  the  higheft  authority  and  importance. 
Indeed  it  feenw  to  me  abfolutely  decifive  of  fome  of  thofe  points^ 
which  at  prefent  I  wifh  to  eflablifh.  It  mufl  not  however  be 
thought  that  I  fake  any  part  in  thofe  difputes  to  which  it  relates, 
Or  mean  to  exprefs  or  infinuate  any  opinion  favourable  to  the  in* 
dignant  Fellow  Member  and  \m  friends,  or  unfavourable  to  his 
opponents,  whom  he  has  treated  fo  feverely  in  his  PhiUppic.  I  truft 
that  he  and  his  friends  are  t<x>  generous,  and  too  juft,  to  expedl 
from  me  fo  injudicious  and  fo  dangerous  a  compUment ;  for  which 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  opponents  would  infill  on  perform- 
ing on  me,  in  a  grand  flyle,  the  operation  of  bronchotomy  ;  that 
is,  in  plain  Englifh,  they  would  cut  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear  j 
juft  as  he  and  his  friends  would  do,  if  I  fhould  pay  their  oppo* 
nents  fb  rafh  a  compliment  as  to  declare,  or  infinuate,  that  I  re- 
garded that  ineftimable  priTate  letter  as  a  feries  of  malevolent  falfe- 
hoods  from  end  to  end. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I  think  a  little  fcarification  about  the  external 
fauces  would  be  very  properly  beflowed  on  me,  if  I  were  mad 
enough  to  offer  any  opinion  of  perfons  and  tranfacflions,  of  which 
I  neither  know  nor  wifh  to  know  any  thing.  What  I  cannot,  and 
will  not  do  myfelf,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  expedl  or  defire  the  Mana- 
gers, or  any  other  perfon  to  do.   Of  what  ufe  then,  it  noiay  be  afked, 

. 

can  tliat  printed  letter  be  in  this  difcuflion  ?  I  think  it  may  ferve  a 
very  noble  ufe,  if  we  confider  it  logically ;  or,  according  to  Mr 
John  BelFs  happy  conceit,  (Sedlion  i.  page  21.)  take  the  Cyclops 
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hammer  to  it ;  though  indeed  this  appears  to  me  fomewhat  hktf 
taking  a  fledge-hammer  to  break  an  egg. 

Firfl  then,  for  the  good  of  the  pubHc,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Fellow  Member  and  of  his  friends  and  adherents,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing plain,  undeniable  dilemma* — Every  propofition,  that  is,  every 
thing  aflerted,  in  the  private  letter,  muft  be  either  true  or  falfe. 

On  this  dilemma  reds  an  equally  undeniable  trilemma. 

If  all  thofe  allcrtions  are  true,  the  perfons  of  whom  fuch  things 
are  truly  iaid  muft  be  a  parcel  of  fad  dogs  ;  very  fad  dogs  in- 
deed. 

If  they  are  all  falfe,  thofe  who  have  aflerted,  or  by  their  appro- 
bation have  fandlioned,  fuch  infamous  falfehoods,  muft  be  a  parcel 
of  fad  dogs  ;  very  fad  dogs  indeed. 

But  fome,  for  example  one  half,  of  thofe  aflertions,  may  be 
true,  and  the  others  falfe :  if  fo,  then  both  thofe  perfons  of  whom 
fuch  things  were  truly  faid,  and  thofe  perfons  who  have  falfely 
faid  fuch  things  of  their  brethren,  muft  be  very  fad  dogs ;  and 
their  v/hole  College  muft  be  a  fet  of  the  verieft  mifcreants  tliat 
ever  were  incorporated  either  by  Royal  or  Diabolical  charter. 

This  laft  conclufion,  being  the  moft  unfavourable  of  the  three, 
and  moreover  being  notorioufly  falfe  in  point  of  fa 61,  and  contrary 
to  the  moft  certain  perfonal  knowledge  of  tlie  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  of  many  hundreds  of  the  moft  refpeclable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  may  be  fet  afide  at  once.  It  will  then  remain 
certain,  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  preceding  conclufions  muft 
be  true,  namely,  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  among  the  Sur- 
geons muft  be  a  parcel  of  very  fad  dogs ;  which  was  to  be  demon- 
ftratcd  :  for  this  is  all  that  concerns  me,  or  the  Managers,  on  the 
prcfent  occafion  ;  and  I  prefume  it  will  not  be  difputed  by  any 
one  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  clearly  imi)lies 
the  necelTity  of  feledlion  among  them  for  Hofpital-duty,  and  the 
grofs  impropriety  of  tlieir  numerous  and  promifcuous  confulta- 
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tions.     But  if  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  Clients  diftruft  my  demonflra 
tion,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  confult  my  Brother  Cyclops, 
the  Profeflbr  of  Logic,  and  alfo,  if  they  pleafe,  the  Profeffbr  of 
Mathematics,  and  learn  whether  they  can  find  any  flaw  in  it. 

As  to  the  point,  of  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong  in  their  diC- 
putes,  it  is  entirely  their  own  bufinefs  ;  and  they  may  fettle  it  at 
their  leifure,  or  let  it  alone,  as  they  think  beft.  Perhaps  they  may 
rake  a  ufeful  hint  from  a  little  domeftic  occurrence  which  happened 
in  London  a  few  years  ago.  There  lived,  and  perhaps  ftill  lives, 
in  that  gay  city,  a  genteel  and  elegant  couple,  a  perfect  pattern  of 
conjugal  virtue  and  happinefs  ;  bating  only  that  the  hufband  was 
fomewhat  promiicuous  in  his  amours,  and  the  lady  rather  too 
unguarded  in  the  diftribution  of  her  favours.  Of  courfe,  it  came 
to  pafs^  once  on  a  time,  that  the  lady  found  her  health  confider- 
ably  difordered,  and  in  fo  particular  a  manner,  that  flie  was  fure 
her  hufband  muft  know  it,  and  that  his  own  could  not  be  in  a 
much  better  condition.  Being  a  woman  of  fenfcy  and  fpirit,  and 
addrcfs,  fhe  took  an  opportunity  to  remonftrate  with  him,  pretty 
fliarply,  on  the  injury  that  he  had  done  her.  He,  being  a  tho- 
roughly well-bred  man,  as  well  as  a  moft'  affectionate  hufband^ 
heard  her  out  with  die  moft  polite  and  patient  attention ;  and 
v/hcn  Ihe  had  done,  ^'  My  dear,"  faid  he,  "  that  there  is  a  Pox  in 
"  the  family  is  pretty  plain ;  but  as  to  how  it  came  into  it, — I  be- 
"  lievc  we  had  better  let  that  point  reft." 

The  general  tenor  of  die  private  letter,  from  end  to  end,  fhows, 
much  better  than  any  paiticular  extracts  of  it  can  do,  the  invete- 
rate and  incrcafingr  rancour  that  prevailed  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons ;  the  intolenible  height  to  which  it  had  come ;  the  total 
deftrudlion  of  all  private  harmony  among  its  members  ;  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  nature  andTubje^ls  of'  their  difputes:  but,  fof 
the  gratification  of  the  curious,  I  have  marked,  by  marginal  Atlm-^ 
bers,  a  few  paffages,  the  moft  characteriftic  and  exprcflivc  of  thofe 

things. 


things.  From  the  paflages  (29, 30.)  it  is  plain,  that  profeflional  hatred 
and  jealoufy  had  its  own  fixare,  as  was  to  be  expedled,  in  exciting  fuch 
bitter  animofity.  But  frtom  the  palT^es  (i,  1 1,  12,  17,  18,  19,  20,  26^ 
27,32,)  it  is  equally  plain,  that  their  profenional  animofity  was  fur- 
ther embittered  by  dirty  politics,  as  they  arc  called  ;  that  is,  by  for- 
did malignant  corporation-difput£s  about  loaves  and  fifhes.    It  is  im-^ 
poflible  to  read  the  paffage  (28)  without  feeling  for  the  cruel  fitua- 
tion  of  the  indignant  Fellow  Member  :  it  is  horrible  to  think  that 
a  man  of  his  pure  difinterefted  benevolence ;  of  his  high  fenfe  of 
honow  and  probity ;  of  his  warm  zeal  for  die  advancement  of 
feience  in  gerteraly  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  profeffion 
in  particular  j  and  withal  of  fuch  exalted  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
his  profeflion,  and  the  glories  of  his  Royal  College,  derived  from  f(> 
many  charters,  fhould  he  reduced  to  the  fad  neceffity  of  herding^ 
with  fuch  a  parcel  of  fellows  as  he  declares  his  brethren  to  be ;  A 
fct  of  fellows,  who  had  abfohitely  forgotten  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  fo  completely  and  notorioufly  forgotten  them,  that  he  ufed 
that  conoparifon,  as  the  beft  he  could  think  of,  to  give  fbme  no-^ 
tion  how  completely  they  had  forgotten  what  a  vote  or  a  promife 
was.     Then  to  fete  fo  great  and  good  a  man  attempting  to  reform 
fuch  a  fet  of  mifcreants^  and  to  roufe  thefti  to  any  thing  great,  or 
goody   or   honourable,    muft  excite,  in  every  perfon,   admiration, 
blended  with  pity ;.  admiration  for  his  glowing  zeal^  and  pity  for 
his  hopelefs  imdertaking ;  compared  to  which  the  labour  of  Her- 
cules, in  cleanfing  the  Augean  (lable,  was  but  a  morning's  paflime. 
This,  author's  defperate  attempt  is  evidently  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  calcining  ice  into  gunpowder,  or  of  extraifling  fun-beams> 
from  cucumbers. 

It  will  be  ea£er,  m  die  courfe  of  nature,  to  make  a  thoufand 
new  men,  than  to  mend  even  one  of  thofe  unpromifing  fubjedls  that 
he  had  to  do  widbu 

Without 
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Without  the  help  of  profound  logic,  or  any  very  laborious  or 
minute  difcuffion,  they  may  almoft  guefs  what  the  public  would 
think  of  their  Royal  College,  on  reading  that  private  printed  letter : 
or  if  not,  they  will  underiland  it  at  once  by  confidering  a  fimilar 
ca&.  Some  fourfcore  years  ago  aU  the  wits  and  all  the  wife  men 
of  Dublin  were  pofed  to  uxKlerftand  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  a 
certain  clergyman's  nails  were  always  black  and  dirty.  Stella, 
Swift's  good  friend,  explained  it  at  once,  by  obferving  that  it  was  . 
with  fcratchiog  lumfel£ 

The  paflages  marked  (14, 15,  and  16.)  deferve  peculiar  attention, 
and  require  a  very  ample  commentary ;  as  when  duly  conikiered 
they  afford  the  mod  convincing  proof  of  that  kind  of  manners  and 
warfare,  which,  as  I  have  alreiady  ftated,  prevailed  in  the  Royal 
College  before  Mr  John  Bell  was  a  member  of  it ;  and  which,  it 
now  ai^)ears  by  the  private  letter,  had  not  ceafed  in  fummer  1798  ( 
twelve  good  years  after  he  vifas  a  member  of  the  College,  and  only 
two  years  before  my  Memorial  came  forth.  The  indignant  Fellow 
Member  has  indeed  been  very  happy  in  the  delicate  general  expref^ 
fion,  loatjb/ofne  exctjfet^  whkh  he  employs  to  denote  that  deteftable 
pradlice  of  brawling.  This  expreffion  is  the  more  delicate  and  dig«- 
nified,  that  it  is  ambiguous.  It  may  be  underftood  to  mean  only 
the  common  phyiical  efie<5ts  of  exceilive  drinking,  on  the  human 
(lomach ;  which  Cicero,  in  his  own  coarie  ftyle,  has  exprefTed  in 
the  well  known  words,  a  tcrtta  borSy  hibehatur^  Itidebatury  vomebatur : 
and  mcH'e  fully  in  another  place,  aliquod  Lapltbarmn  ant  Centatirorum 
convivium  ferebatur :  in  quo  nemo  poteft  dicerCy  utrum  ifie  plus  biberit^ 
an  vomu^rity  an  cffuderiU  Torquati  rata  gloria^  fays  Pliny,  non  la-- 
hajfe  ftrmonty  non  levatum  vomitiimey  non  altera  corporis  parity  dum 
biberct ;  matutinas  obijfe  vigiliasy  plurinmm  haujijje  uno  potUy  &c  But 
indeed  the  fentiments  exprefled  by  the  indignant  Fellow  Member 
amply  explain  what  kind  of  exceflies  he  meant.  Far  from  wondering 
that  men  exaiperated  by  fuch  fentiment9  of  one  another,  ihould 
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come  to  blows,  as  icon  as  they  got  drunk,  or  evfen  fboner  ;  the  won- 
der is,  that  they  did  not  eat  one  another  on  the  fpot,  Hke  King  Dun- 
can's horfes ;  who  feem  indeed  to  have  been  very  fpirited  beafts. 

The  moft  extraordinary  circumllance  in  or  about  that  private 
letter,  or  perhaps  in  all  the  difputes  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
Royal  College,  is,  that  a  perfbn  knowing  what  the  majority  of  his 
brethren  was,  Ihould  wifh  to  have  their  convivial,  or  as  he  calls  them, 
public  meetings  continued*  Any  prudent  man,  of  a  peaceable  dif- 
pofition,  and  above  all  a  fkilful  Surgeon,  who  knows  the  extreme 
danger  of  a  fradured  ikull,  and  the  prqcarious  fuccefs  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan,  I  fhovild  think,  could  no  more  wifh  to  dine 
or  lup  in  fuch  company,  than  to  partake  of  a  banquet  with  a 
Royal  College  of  Tygers  ;  where  he  could  not  fail  to  know,  that^ 
long  before  he  was  half  feas  over,  his  right-hand  neighbour  would 
probably  take  it  into  his  head  to  eat  him  raw,  as  a  man  would  eat 
an  oyfter.  I  fufpedl  more  was  meant  *fein  has  yet  appeared  or  been 
avowed,  by  that  unaccountable  eagernefs  to  continue  or  to  renew 
thofe  convivial  brawls,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Society  had 
fbme  prudential  reafons,  connedled  with  certain  notions  of  per- 
ibnal  fafety,  for  fb  peremptorily  putting  an  end  to  them. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  the  author  of  the  private  let- 
ter had  ralhly  faid,  (15),  that  thofe  loathfame  excefles  hsid  abfolutely 
ceafed^  yet  in  a  few  lines  after,  (16),  he  very  properly  corre<5l» 
that  little  flip  of  his  pen,  and  tells  us  only,  that  they  had  well  nigb 
ceafed.  Such  a  corredlioH  of  his  own  text,  muft  give  to  every  read- 
er a  high  notion  of  his  ftri(5l  accuracy  and  veracity.  Well  nigb  ] 
ctafedy  feems  to  me  to  mean,  Jlill  continued :  but  if  tliey  had  abfo-' 
lutely  ceafedy  fuch  a  private  letter,  or  even  one  fentence  viva  voce 
from  die  author  of  it,  would  have  been  forty  times  more  than 
enough  to  renew  them  with  more  inveteracy  than  ever. 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  what  he  has  faid,  (15),  without  fharing 
his  indignation  at  his  Brethren,  for  ufing  thofe  loathfbme  excefles 
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as  a  pretence  for  putting  an  end  to  the  convivial  meetings,  at  which 
they  occurred  ;  for  this  was  adding  infiilt  to  injury. 

Every  body  knows,  that  by  a  pretence  is  meant,  not  only  a  falfe 
feafon  or  argument,  but  one  publicly  declared,  in  order  to  conceal 
fomething  ivorfe^  more  difgraceful,  and  lefs  fit  to  be  known  or 
avowed :  as  for  example,  "  Hold  your  tongue.  Sir,"  faid  a  great 
orator,  in  an  altercation  with  one  of  inferior  genius,  "  don't  we 
**  all  know  that  your  wife,  under  pretence  of  keeping  a  bawdy^. 
^'  houle,  is  a  receiver  of  ftolen  goods." 

But  I  doubt  whether  the  cutting  oflF  their  convivial  fuppers 
was  fo  great  an  injury  to  the  Fellow  Member  and  his  Brethren  as 
they  fupppfed  j  or  at  leaft  whether  it  was  meant  as  fuch  an  injury. 
If  the  true  purpofe  of  it  was  not  fully  explained  to  them,  no  doubt 
they  muft  have  fhared  the  indignation,  the  anguifh,  and  the  de- 
Ipair  of  Sancho  Panxa,  the  fir  ft  day  that  he  dined  in  public  in  his 
government  of  Barrataria,  and  found  a  Dodlor  at  his  elbow,  who 
conjured  away  every  good  difh  that  appeared  on  his  table,  and  ad- 
vifed  him  to  dine  on  a  wafer  and  a  flice  of  marmalade. 

I  have  generally  found  that  my  patients,  when  I  advife  them  ta 
abridge  their  diet,  look  four  at  me ;  and  many  of  them,  I  am  fure, 
have  never  forgiven  me  for  urging  that  wholefbme  advice. 

I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  of  the  confultation  which  determined 
upon  reforming  the  diet  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  nor  do 
I  know  who  aflifted  at  it :  but  I  fhrewdly  fufpe<5l,  that  a  certain 
pale-faced  water-drinking  gentlema^,  who  fhall  be  namelefs,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  fure  I  fhall  not  be  fufpedled  either  of  falfe- 
hood  or  flattery,  when  I  declare,  that  I  think  the  reform  was  very 
neceflary  and  judicious.  No  better  phyfical  means  could  be  de- 
vifed,  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  loathfome  excefles,  which  had  become 
fuch  an  intolerable  abomination. 

G  g  It 
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It  is  but  fair  to  fuppofe  that  they  all  knew  well  and  believed  the 
important  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  on  the  fubjecfl  of  diet : 

His  qui  in  ciraiitibus  exacerbantur  (particularly  about  the  times  of 
annual  Corporation  and  Borough  Ele(5lions)  nihil  dare  oportet^  neque 
cogere^  (that  is,  let  there  be  no  cramming  of  them),  fed  auferrc  de 
oppo/itionibus^  ante  judicationes.  i .  1 9. ; — Si  ex  viorbo  cibum  capiens 
quis  nonjiat  validusy  Jignijicat  quod  corpus  uberiore  alimento  ntitur.  Si 
vero  cibum  non  capienti  hoc  contingat^  nojfe  oportet  quod  evacuatione  opus 
habet.  2.  8.  S^uicunque  morbi  ex  repletione  Jiunty  evacuatio  fanaU 
2.  22. ;  and  above  all,  Impura  corpora  quanto  magis  nutries  tan  to  ma^ 
gis  lades.  2.  to.  Surely  if  ever  there  was  a  foul  body  in  this 
world,  full  of  the  fouleft  humours,  performing  daily  the  fouled 
adlions,  and  loaded  with  the  fouleft  reproaches,  it  muft  have  been 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Author  of  the  private  letter  was  fo  enraged  at  the  very 
needful  and  wholefome  abridging  of  their  full  diet. 

Any  of  them,  who  were  men  of  reading,  might  even  be  fuppofed 
to  have  known  the  philofophical  principles  of  that  part  of  Diete- 
tics, as  explained  in  Prior's  Alma. 

T'he  plainejl  man  alive  may  tell  ye^ 
Her  feat  of  empire  is  the  Belly  : 
From  hence  foe  fends  out  thofefuppUeSy 
Which  make  us  either  font  or  wife  : 
Thefrength  of  every  other  member 
Is  founded  on  your  Belly-timber : 
Tibe  qualms  or  raptures  of  your  blood 
Rife  in  proportion  to  your  food. 
Your  flomacb  makes  your  fabric  roily 
yufl  as  the  bias  rules  the  bo%vL 
That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
Tbefrcngth  defignd  to  ruin  Troyy 

He 
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He  dined  on  lions  marrow ^fpreaa 
On  toajis  of  ammunition^hread : 
But  by  his  mother fent  away^ 
AmongH  the  Tthracian  girls  to  play  ^ 
Effeminate  he  fat  and  quiet : 
Strange  produSl  of  a  cheefe-cake  diet. 
Obferve  the  various  operations 
Of  food  and  drink  in  fever al  nations. 
Was  ever  Ttartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  thefirength  of  water-gruel? 
But  whojballfiand  his  rage  and  force  y 
Iffirfi  he  rides  ^  then  eats  his  horfe  ? 
Sallads  and  eggSy  and  lighter  fare^ 
Tune  the  Italian  J^ari^s  guitar : 
And  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  rights 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 

But  from  the  truly  fcientific  accuracy  with  which  that  very 
needful  and  falutary  change  of  regimen  was  condu<5led,  particular- 
ly the  well-judged  diftindlionof  allowing  the  Royal  College  its  pub- 
lic breakfafts,  taking  away  only  its  carnivorous  and  Bacchanalian 
meals  ;  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  the  members  of  the  confultadon  had 
^one  to  the  very  fountainhead  of  all  found  dodlrine  concerning  the 
diet  of  patients  :  I  mean  Pythagoras  ;  whofe  original  writings  are 
unfortunately  loft;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  the  fubftance  of 
them  has  been  preferved,  and  made  immortal  in  the  elegant 
poems  of  Ovid. 


Primufque  animalia  menfis 


Arcuit  imponi :  primus  quoque  talibus  ora 
Dodta  quidem  folvityfed  non  et  credita^  verbis. 
ParcitCy  mortales^  dapibus  temerare  nefandis 

G  g  2  Corpora. 
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Corpora.     Sunt  fruges.^  funt  deductntia  ramos 

Pondere  poma  fuo^  tumidaque  in  vitibus  uva: 

Sunt  berba  dulces  :  funt  qua  mitefcere  jlamma^ 

MoUirique  queant.     Nee  vobis  ladleus  humor 

Eripitur^  nee  mella  tbymi  redolentia  fiorem. 

Prodtga  divitias  alinuntaque  mitia  tellus 

Suggerit ;  atque  epulasjine  cade  et /anguine  prabet. 

Carne  fera  fedant  jejunia  :   nee  tamen  omnes  ; 

Siuippe  equus^  et  peeudes^  armentaque^  gramine  vivunt. 

At  quibus  ingenium  ejl  immanfuetumque  ferumque^ 

Armenia  l^igres^  iracundique  Leones^ 

Cumque  Lupis  Urjiy  dapibus  cum/anguine  gaudent. 

It  is  plain  from  the  ftro^g  general  recommendation  of  vegetable 
aliment  of  all  kinds,  and  above  aU,  from  the  fpeciiic  mention  of 
milk  and  honey,  that  Pythagoras  had  in  view  precifely  fuch  meals 
as  our  good  Scotch  breakfafts.  Never  was  the  fomidnefs  of  thofe 
precepts  better  illuftrated,  or  his  philofbphy  more  triumphantly 
eftabliflied,  than  by  the  inflantaneous  and  almoft  miraculous  efiFedl 
of  his  wholefome  vegetable  diet  on  that  fo\il  carnivorous  body  for 
which  it  was  ordered. 

To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  behef,  and  I  have  been  at 
fbme  pains  to  make  the  proper  inquiries,  not  one  flap  on  the  face, 
or  Idck  on  thje  breech,  has  been  adminiftered,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  even  by  any  Member  of  that 
College  to  arK>ther,  at  an  accidental  meeting,  or  in  confultation, 
fince  that  change  of  diet  took  place.  Yet  during  this  k)ng  periods 
now  of  more  than  four  years,  and  indeed  very  foon  after  the  Col- 
lege was  put  on  that  vegetable  diet,  very  deciJive  experiments  were 
made,  which  afforded  the  ftrongeft  poflible  proof  of  its  wonderful 
efficacy.  • 
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On  this  poiut^  tjhe  ^private  letter,  already  pduited  verbatim,  and 
amply  difcufled,  may  be  confidered  as  an  experimentwn  crucify 
The  author  of  it  flourishes,  and  long  may  he  flouriih  as  an  ex- 
ample tc>  his  Brethren j  in  fafety,  hono^r^  and  pro£perity. 

But  tl)ere  was  a  time,  wheii  fuch  ^nl>  K/uthor,  before  he  could 
have  uttered  half  a  fcntence  of  fuch  ^  Philippic^  would  have  been 
kicked,  knocked  down,  and  put  head  foremoft  into  the  fire. 
Then  every  body  knpw^,  that,4wing  the  laft  two  years  there 
have  been  in  the  Royal  CQllege.  thd  keeneft  debates  that  ever  were 
known,  condudled  with  infinite  i|>irit  ajad  eloquence^  and  expreC- 
fed  in  "  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood^  that  would  in  Job  or 
"  Grizel  ftir  mood."  But  all  tliis  clapperclawing,  which,  but  a 
few  years  before^  would  hav(e:  produced  many  blow^  and  much 
bloodQied^  has  ter^mated  .(I  mean  has  produced;  for  no  body 
l^iows  iwhei^  how, .  or  if  evec  it  will  terminate)  in  a  few  fpirited 
lawfuits,  which  do  harm  to  nobody,.  wA  mucli  good  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe*  They  have  alfo  afforded  much,  and  I 
hope  will  afford  much  more  amufement  to.  the  publici  I  am  fo 
thoroughly  cony ipce4  of  the  wholeibme  infiuence  of  the  Pythago- 
rean diet  op»  that  Royal^CoUege,  that^  if  the  Members  of  it  will  ifeith- 
fuUy  adhere  to  th^  fame  tea  and  cofiFee  regiixten  for  only  five  and 
twenty  or  ti^r^  ^[ear^y  ^..-(hall  itotbe.  much  afraid  to  drink  tea 
with  them :  but  in  the  mean  time  I  fhould  think  that  rather  im- 
prudent ;  ^d  I  an)  fure  they  will  copiider  me  as  a  perfon  ifune 
aimabU  abfcncc.  ..      .    ., 

.  ^  rioAQW;  that^.fu^other  arti/cle  of  regi^aiien,  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
of  great  ^ipporta^e,  *  was  -duly  attended!  l;o  at  their  public  Pythago- 
rean bFe^ki^j[ls ;  I  mean  the  fbothing  iotfluence  of  mufic ;  which  I^ 
for  want  of  mufical  ear,  cannot  judge  of ;  but  thofe  who  can,  and 
who  have  fairly  tried  its  effecjls,  confider  as  a  great  article  of  the 
regimen  mentis  quod  medicorum  eft.   Mufic,  fays  the  Mourning  Bride, 

hath 
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hatli  channs  to  foothe  a  favage  breaft,  to  fofteh  rocks,  and  bend 
a  knotted  oak. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  with  the  help  of  a  good  band  of  mufic,  their 
public  breakfafts,  even  in  times  of  the '  greateft  animofity,  pailed 
with  all  the  gentleneis  Mid  tran<}uillity  of  the  annual  meetings  of 

the  good  people  commonly^  called  Quakers. 

,  , .    .    . 

^///V  mtrum  ?  ubi  tUis  carminibusjlupens 
Demittit  atras  bellua  ctnttctps 
Aurei^  et  intorti  cafnlks   *  - 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues. 

•  •     ■ 

My  curiofity  was  much  extited  to  know  how  they  contrived  to 
obviate  the  well-known  dangerous  efFedls  of  the  Bagpipe ;  which, 
to  all  true  Scottifh  ears,  has  charms  far  more  delightftil  than  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  or  the  organ  of  St  Cecilia. 

But,  beiides  its  peculiar  merit  as  a  mufical  inftrument,  it  is  well 
known  to  be  the  mod  powerful  military  bellows  that  ever  was  in- 
vented ;  at  leaft  it  is  fo  to  all  good  Scotchmen  :  for  if  there  be  but 
one  fpark  of  military  ardour,  as  generally  there  are  a  good  many, 
in  a  Scottifh  breaft,  the  drone  of  the  bagpipe  never  fails  to  blow  it 
up  to  a  flame,  forty  times  more  fierce  than  ever  raged  in  Carron 
furnace.  ' 

This,  the  Ghofts  of  Bonaparte's  invincible  Legion,  if  they  were 
produced  in  the  Phantafmagoria,  will  readily  teftify  upon  oath  :  as 
they  cannot  have  forgotten,  how  ill  they  fared  when  oppbfed  to 
the  FORTY-SECOND.  While  we  do  juftice  to  the  valour  of  all 
the  Britifti  troops  on  that  memorable  occafion,  we  muft  not  forget 
that  much  honour  is  due  to  the  Bagpipe. 

I  fhould  have  trembled  for  the  honour  of  Pythagoras  and  his  re- 
gimen,  if  the  bagpipe  had  been  introduced  at  the  public  breakfafts 
of  the  Royal  College ;  but  moft  judicioufly  and  happily  it  was  fup- 
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prelled  ;  and  no  queftions  were  afked  about  it,  by  any  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College. — But  "  Even  in  their  afhes  live  their  wonted 
"  fires/*  As  I  Ihould  be  very  forry  to  lead  any  of  them  into  an 
error,  which  might  be  fatal ;  I  think  it  right  to  warn  them  tliat, 
witliin  thefe  two  years,  I  heard  a  very  re(pe(5lable  fenior  member 
of  their  College  declare  loudly  in  the  open  ftreet,  fo  that  I  am  furc 
he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  a  fecret,  that  if  it  came  to  a  Pugnum  at  any 
of  their  meetings,  he  was  refolved  to  feize  by  the  legs  the  fmalleft 
Fellow  of  their  College,  and  to  ufe  him  as  a  club  or  a  bludgeon  to 
defend  himfelf,  and  annoy  his  enemies.  A  mod  horrible  expedient 
certainly :  worfe  than  whipping  them  with  fcorpions  :  and  I  men- 
tion it  here,  that  all  whom  it  concerns  may  be  on  their  guard ; 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  under  the  middle  fize. — ^A  Pugnum^  I 
underftand,  was  the  technical  word,  in  their  Royal  College,  for 
what  is  called  in  England  a  Battle  Royal^  and  in  Ireland  a  Row. 
Whether  it  be  derived  from  Pugnus  a  fift,,.or  from  Pugna  a  battle, 
Grammatici  certanty  et  adbuc  fub  judicc  lis  cjl.  I  humbly  conjc(5hire 
that  it  comes  from  them  both  :  and  Cicero  himfelf  declares  that  he 
could  not  difcover  whether  Pugnus  was  derived  from  Pugua^  or 
Pugna  from  Pugnus. 


It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  that  Mf  John  Bell,  and  the  indignant 

Fellow  Member,  while  they  contradidl  one  another  .flatly,  on  every 

1  I   •  •        • 

point  relating  to  the  charaAer,  the  condudl,  and  the  profcflional 
merits,  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, do  yet  agree  perfe(5lly  in  exjM^effing  the  liighefl  efteem,  ai^ 
fedlion,  and  veneration,  for  the  faid.  Royal  College,  ^s^  a  bpdy  cor- 
porate.     Though  by  the  by  I  doubt  whether  the  Fellow  Meinber 

• 

knew  what  it  was  j  .and  at  leaft  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  the  mod 
complete  proof,  even  by  his  own  definitiop  of  it,  printed  in  Roman 
capitals  in  the  9th  page,  of  his  fecond  fe<ftion,  that  he  knew  no 

more 
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more  about  it  than  he  does  about  the  colleges  iix  the  planfet.  Jupiter. 
"  What  is  a  Colkge  ?  as  it  relates  to  you  and  to  your  Infirmary  ? 
**  A  College  is  a  conftitutional  barrier  againft  the  intrufion  of  ig- 
**  norant,  imworthy,  or  unprincipled  men,  into  a  ptofeflion  which 
**  fhoxLld  be  ever  facred ;  and  this  barrier  is  the  fkfeguard  of  the 
**poorr 

When  Don  Quixote  miftook  windmills  for  giants,  and  dirty 
inns  for  magnificent  caftles,  he  was  thought  infane :  yet  furely 
his  error  was  not  greater  than  what  we  here  find  deliberately  af^ 
£crttd  and  printed  by  Mr  John  Bell,  and  no  lefs  deliberately 
adopted  and  fandlioned  by  his  brethren. 

Suppofing  fir/ly  for  the  fake  of  argument,  however  abfurd  or  ri- 
diculous it  may  be  thought,  that  a  College  (df  Surgeons)  yrzslfona 
Jidt  meant  for  fuch  a  barrier  as  he  defcribes ;  the  private  letter^ 
whether  it  be  a  ferics  of  the  purefl  truths,  or  a  firing  of  the  moft 
villanous  lies,  from  end  to  end,  affords  forty  times  more  than 
fufficient  evidence;  that  the  pretended  barrier  in  queflion  does  not 
in  the  leafl  anfwer  the  good  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  " 
but  on  the  contrafry,  brings  together,  to  die  great  annoyance  of  the 
public,  of  the  poor,  and  of  this  Hofpital,  a  parcel  of  the  mofl  /]f- 
noranty  unworthy^  unprincipled  men,  that  ever  were  aflbciated.  But 
in  truth  a  College  is  no  more  fuch  a  metaphorical  barrier  as  he  pre- 
tends, than  it  is  literally  a  palifado,  or  a  ditch,  a  redoubt,  or  a 
baftion,  A  College,  as  I  Ihould  have  thought  every  body  muft 
have  known,  is  a  fociety  or  affemblage  of  individuals,  legally  efla- 
blifhed  and  recognifed ;  often  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  on 
which  accoimt  many  of  them  have  the  title  of  Royal  Colleges.  Such 
Colleges,  being  conftituted  for  Tery  diflferent  purpofes,  mufl  con- 
fifl  of  very  diflferent  kinds  of  Members. 

Thus  there  is  a  College  df  Cardinals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church; 
a  College  of  Eledlors,  and  a  College  of  Princes  in  Germany ;  Col- 
leges  of  fchool-boys,   isis  at  Eton  and  Wefbninfter ;   Colleges  of 

learned 
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learned  men,  and  of  young  men  who  are  fuppofed  to  receive  in- 
ftruAion  from  thcfm,  as  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  all  other  Uni- 
▼erfities ;  a  College  of  old  foldiers,  as  at  Chelfea ;  a  College  of 
heralds ;  a  College  of  clergymen,  and  old  women,  and  old  men,  as 
in  Sion  College,  London.  All  Colleges,  legally  conftituted,  have 
certain  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  which  the  members  com- 
poiing  them  individually  have  not,  fome  of  wliich  privileges, 
rights,  and  powers  may  be  highly  honourable,  as  well  as  advanta- 
geous, to  the  individual  members  of  fuch  Colleges.  But  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  miftake  than  to  fuppofe  that  the  name  of  College, 
or  the  title  of  Royal  College,  fliould  confer  on  the  individual 
members  of  any  Society  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  any  honour, 
or  dignity,  any  talents,  knowledge,  or  virtues,  which  they  did 
not  pofTefs  before  ;  or  fhould  procure  to  them  from  the  public  any 
degree  of  eftimation  and  confidence,  which  their  own  perfbnal  and 
profeffional  merits  could  not  j)rocure  them.  On  the  contrary. 
Slothing  but  fuch  merits  in  the  individual  members  of  their  So« 
ciedes  can  make  their  titles  of  Royal  Colleges  refpecSlable,  or  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  ridiculoua. 

The  name  of  College  had  been  fi>  long  and  generally  given  to 
fbcieties  of  learned  men,  that  when  the  Phyficians,  ftrft  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  of  Edinburgh,  were  incorporated  by  charter, 
the  name  of  College  was  given  to  their  Society,  rather  than  that  of 
corporation  or  company ;  which  had  long  been  generally  given  to^ 
the  various  incorporated  fbcieties  of  mechanics  and  tradefmen. 
Some  fuch  diftindtion  and  pre-eminence  feems  to  have  been  well* 
merited  by  the  Phyficians  both  of  London  and  E^nburgh,  at  the 
time  when  they  refpefiively  obtained  their  Royal  Chartera :  for  aH 
of  them  were  men  of  learned  and  hberal  educationr ;  and  many  dF 
them  were  didinguifhed  by  fuperior  learning  and  talents,  and  by' 
their  pi^^cieocy  in  varioue  branches^  of  iBence,  and  equally  re- 
fpe^ble  for  their  perfonal  merit,  their  liberal  manners,  and  their 

H  h  profeffional 
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profellional  fldil:  Not  being  an  antiquarian,  I  cannot  (pecify 
exadlly  the  time  at  which  the  Phyficians  of  England  firft  became 
diflinguiihed  in  thefe  refpedts;  nor  am  I  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumftances  that  contributed  to  give  them  that  dif- 
tindtion,  and  to  prociire  for  their  profeflion  in  general,  and  for 
themfelves  individually,  unlefs  they  forfeited  it  by  their  own  per- 
fonal  mifcondu<^  a  degree  of  public  eflimation  and  refpect,  which 
neither  Phyficians  nor  Phyfic  ever  yet  obtained  in  any  other  coua- 
tjry  in  the  world.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  mUfl  have  proceeded 
cluefly  from  the  fuperior  merit  of  fome  individuals  in  England^ 
who  had  embraced  the  profeflion  of  phyfic ;  for  no  other  human 
means  could  have  produced  fuch  an  efie^ 

I  beheve,  too,  that  honourable  rank  in  public  eflimation,  which 
they  have  long  preferved  in  England,  was  in  a  great  meafure  ob- 
tained foon  after  the  revival  of  letters. 

From  a  circumftance,  trivial  in  itfelf,  and  which  few  people 
now-a-days  think  of  attending  to,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Phyficians  in 
England,  who  were  men  of  learned  education  and  hberal  manners^ 
were  anxious  to  eflablifh  a  diflindtion  between  themfelves  and 
the  common  herd  of  Medical  Pra<5titioners,  who  had  neither  the 
education  of  fcholars,  nor  the  fentiments  or  manners  of  gentle* 
men. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  when  mankind  were  but  juft 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  darkefl  and  mofl  barbarous  igno- 
rance, the  fuperiority  conferred  by  a  learned  and  liberal  education 
mufl  have  been  infinitely  greater  than  at  prefent,  when  knowledge 
is  much  more  generaUy  diffiifed  ;  and  when  die  moft  ufefid 
knowledge  is  made  accefilibie  even  to  thofe  who  know  no  other 
Is^g^^S^  but  their  mother  tongue.  But  in  thofe  days,  as  in 
our  own,  the  chief  advantage  of  sl  hberal  educadon,  was  not  die 
fuperior  knowledge  acquired  by  perufing  the  "  ample  page,  rich 
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^  with  the  fpoils  of  time,"  but  the  great  and  permanent  improves- 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties  them&lves. 

jfJJe  quod  ingenuas  didiciffe  fideltter  arUSy 
flmollit  mores y  nee  Jinit  ejfeferos. 

The  name  aflumed  by  thofe  learned  and  eminent  men  of  our  pro- 
feflion,  who  firft  raifed  it  to  fuch  high  eftimation  in  England,  is  a 
proof  of  what  they  thought  themfelves,  and  wiflied  to  be  thought 
by  their  countrymen.  They  called  themfelves  Pbjificiansy  which 
properly  iignifies  men  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
certainly  bears  no  relaticm  whatever  to  the  trade  of  curing  dit 
eafes.  They  wilhed  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  vulgar  herd  of 
thofe  who  pradliied  the  fame  trade,  and  to  be  regarded  as  philo- 
sophers and  men  of  fciencei  who  endeavoured  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  that  good  purpofe.  Their  pretenfibns  feem  to  have 
been  in  fome  meafure  admitted ;  and  at  leafl:  the  appellation  by 
which  they  chofe  to  be  diftinguiihed,  was  foon  univerfally  adopts 
ed  by  their  countrymen,  though  equally  di£Ferent  from  the  old 
Engliih  name  of  men  of  their  profeilion,  and  from  their  appella- 
tion in  every  other  language.  In  old  Engliih,  before  the  revival  of 
letters,  and,  I  believe,  both  in  the  Saxon  and  the  Celtic  languages,^ 
we  were  called  Leeches :  a  word  which,  in  this,  its  original  and 
proper  fenfe,  has  been  quite  obfolete  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years  j  and  all  over  England  is  underftood  to  denote  jexclufively 
one  of  our  humbleft  auxiliaries;  the  ugly  black  water-infedl,  which 
we  occafionally  employ  as  a  bloodfucker. 

I  have  no  doubt  chat  the  lucky  conceit,  of  fubflituting  the  term 
Pb^cian  for  Leecby  contributed  much  to  raife  pur  profeflion  iiil 
the  eftimation  of  the  good  people  of  England,  juft  as  the  corre- 
fponding  fubflitution  of  the  word  Intereft  for  Ufury^  very  foon  re- 
conciled them    to    making   profit  by   lending  money;    which,. 
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-while  the  fai&e  thing  went  by  tb^  o^iOii^  naJto6  of  ufuryi  was  re^ 
garded  as  infamous,  and  criaiitul  in  the  higheft  degree.  Perhaps 
I  refine  in  my  fpeculations,  when  I  fay,  that  a  charter,  eftabliih- 
ing  a  Royal  College  of  Leechetf^  would  at  any  time  have  been  ri- 
diculous :  but  I  am  fure  there  is  no  refinenoient  in  iaying,  that  if 
Henry  VIIL  had  eftablifhed,  inftead  of  a  company  or  corporation^ 
a  Royal  Ck>llege  of  B^ber-Sui^eoias  in .  London,  fuch  a  College, 
and  every  individual  member  of  it,  would  have  been  laughed  at  i 
and  that  if  Chscrle^  IL  a  year  or  two  after  confUtuting  the  Phyiii- 
dans  of  Edinburgh  a  Royal  CoUege,  had^  gra^iouily  conferred  the 
£uxke  honour  on  the  Barber-Surgeons  <^  this  city,  it  would  have 
been  underflood  that  that  facetious  Monarch  meant  it  as  a  joke 
Upon  the  Phyficians. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  would  have  been  ibmething 
abfiird  and  ridiculous,  in  conferring  the  title  Royal  College  oil 
a  company  of  fuch  illiterate  and  illiberal  men  as  Deacon  Kenae^ 
dy  and  his  friends ;  whofe  memorial  in  1 737,  and  whofe  condu<5fc 
towards  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary^  have  been  amply  difeuiXed 
already.  But  I  can  fee  nothing  abfurd  or  ridiculous  in  the  title 
of  Royal  College,^  by  our  prefent  Sovereign  conferred  firft  On  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  in  Ec^burgh,  and  afterwards  on  their 
brethren  in  London. 

The  reaibn  of  this  difference  in^  the  ientinlents  with  which  the 
fame  tide,  conferred  on  the  fame  jfocieties,  at  different  times, 
woidd  have  been  regarded  by  the  pubhc,  is  very  plain.  The  bu- 
iinefs  of  the  Phyfidan  had  become  a  learned  and  hberal  profe^ 
fion,  while  that  of  the  Surgeon  continued  a  low  mechanical  art^ 
pra<£tifed  by  ilhterate  and  vulgar  men:  but  gradually,  though 
(lowly,  and  chiefly  in  tlie  courfe  of  the  lail  century,  the  art  of 
Surgery  has  been  much  improved,  has  been  cultivated  on  fcienti^ 
fie  principles,  and  has  been  pradtifed  by  many  men  of  Hberal  edu- 
cation and  manners.     In  confequence  of  this,  not  only  the  profef- 
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fion  in  general,  biit  xxiahy  individual^  who  pradtife  it,  hive  riftn 
greatly,  and  I  hope  fliall  long  contintie  to  rife  in  pubHt  eftima-J 
rion  ;  notwithftanding  the  degrading  effedl  of  Deacon  Keiinedy's 
memorial,  and  of  the  indignant  Fellow  Member's  private  letter, 
and  the  ftill  more  debafing  inflnence  of  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to 
me ;  approved  and  fan^tioned  by  fo  many  of  his  brethren.  Such 
compofitions  muft  infallibly  decide  the  charadler  and  rank  which 
the  authors  of  them,  and  their  approvers  and  abettors,  are  to  hold 
in  the  world :  and  to  theiii  their  Works  will  ftick,  like  a  Leprofy, 
never  to  be  cleanfed,  till  the  Ethiopian  learns  to  change  his  fkin, 
and  the  leopard  his  fpots. 

While  from  thefe  evident  caufes  Surgery  has  riftn,  J^hyfic  from 
the  oppofite,  but  no  lefs  evident  caufes,  has  funk  in  public  efti- 
ihation.  Very  many  phyficians,  in  this  ifland,  have  had  no  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  learned  and  liberal  education ;  and  of  courfe 
defpife  moflt  heartily  fuch  education,  and  take  care  to  exprefs  very 
freely  their  contempt  g£  it.  Still  worfe,  they  frequently  uke 
dccaiion  to  convince  the  world,  by  their  writings,  that  they  are 
pf ofoundly  ignorant  of  the  firft  principles  of  fcience,  and  even  of 
grammar.  I  think  it  more  than  poffible,  that,  in  fifty  or  an  hun-» 
dred  years,  the  bu£nefs  of  a  Phyfician  will  not  be  regarded,  even 
in  England,  as  either  a  learned  or  a  liberal  profeflion.  And  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  plain  that  there  muft  be  an  end  of  all  dreams 
of  the  iuperior  dignity  of  that  branch  of  the  profeflion  which  is 
called  Phyfic,  in  oppofition  to  Surgery  :  for  certainly  no  fuch  fu- 
periority  will  be  acknowledged  by  mankind ;  nor  any  dignity 
or  diftin<5lion  among  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  but  what  fairly 
and  neceflarily  refolts  from  their  own  perfonal  and  profeflional 
merits,  and  ftom  fStkc  various  fituations  and  circumftances  in 
which  they  and  their  patients  are  placed.  Thofe  worthy  members 
of  fbciety,  who  enjoy  excellent  health,  but  whofe  bufinefs  leads 
them  to  go  much  in  the  way  of  cannon  or  even  muiket-balls, 
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will  certainly,  and  with  good  reafon,  confider  Surgeons  as  more 
iifeful,  and  therefore  more  important  and  dignified  perfonages, 
than  Phyficians,  whofe  fervices  they  can  generally  difpenfe 
with.  While  thoie  graver  and  wifer  perfonages,  who  have  pru- 
dence enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  fuch  balls,  but  not  to 
keep  put  of  the  way  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  will  foon  learn 
due  refpedl  for  our  branch  of  the  Faculty. 

Thejirjl  Pbyjicians  by  Debauch  were  made ; 
Excefs  begun^  and  Sloth  fuftains  the  Trade  : 

Which,  fo  begun,  and  fo  fuftained,  I  hold  to  be  a  furer  fund  than 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Confols  ;  and  much  more  likely  to  furvive  the 
fhocks  of  revolutions,  and  all  the  horrors  of  foreign  and  of  civil 
war. 

But  whenever  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  feek  to  derive  importance 
and  honour,  from  being  Fellows   of  a  Royal  College,  inftead  of  ^ 
doing  honour  to  that  title  by  their  own  perfonal  and  profeffional 
condudl,  they  will  infallibly  make  themfelves  and  their  title  objedts- 
of  contempt  and  derifion. 

A  charter  from  his  Majcfty  may,  in  a  moment,  eftablifh  in  this 
city,  a  Royal  College  of  Chimney-S weepers ;  and  if  this  were  done, ' 
no  doubt  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  would  find  unfpeakable 
comfbrt,  in  having  their  chimneys  fwept,  juft  as  at  prefent  they  do 
in  getting  their  pulfcs  felt,  and  their  legs  cut  off,  by  the  Prefident 
and  Fellows  of  a  Royal  College.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  our  chim- 
neys would  be  better  fwept  tlian  they  have  hitherto  been ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  that  Sable 
College  would  entertain  very  high  notions  of  their  own  perfonal 
and  profeffional  dignity  ;  and  yet  tiiey  would  be,  without  one  ex- 
ception, the  fame  vulgar,  ignorant,  dirty  fellows,  that  they  are  at 

prefent.  ..(.?.; 

With 
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With  refpe^l  to  the  third  and  laft  period  of  chinirgical  warfere 
iji  this  city,  extending  from  the  time  when  my  former  Memorial 
was  diftributed,  to  the  prefent  hour;  though  during  it  the  invete- 
rate fpirit  of  party  amqng  the  Surgeons  has  not  produced  thofe 
terrible  explofions,  or  loathfome  exceiles,  as  one  of  their  own  in- 
dignant Fellow  Members  is  pleafed  to  call  them,  which  ufed  fre- 
quendy  to  occur  in  former  times  at  their  convivial  and  other 
meetings ;  thanks  to  the  tea  and  coffee  regimen  to  which  the  Royal 
College  has  been  confined  during  the  whole  of  this  mpft  trying 
period:  we  yet  have  ample  proof,  that  the  fame  noble  fpirit, 
imder  a  different  form,  has  continued  to  bum  with  unabated 
flame. 

The  public  is  already  fo  well  acquainted,  both  with  the  general 
tenor,  and  with  many  particular  inftances,  of  their  party  proceed- 
ings, that  to  enlarge  cm  them  here  would  be  fuperfluous,  and  even 
improper.  Moit  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  print ;  and  thofe 
printed  documents  of  them  have  been  handed  about  with  great  af^ 
fiduity  and  perfevcrance.  Firft  the  public  was  regaled  with  ob- 
fervations,  addrefles,  remarks,  and  plans  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  chinirgical  department  of  the  Hofpital.  All  that 
could  be  learned  with  certainty  from  thefe  was,  that  the  fyflem  of 
the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  on  any  plan  of  ro- 
tation, which  one  party  contended  for  as  right  and  proper  in  every 
refpedl,  good  for  the  Surgeons,  and  beneficial  to  the  patients; 
was,  by  the  other  party,  reprobated  in  the  flrongeft  terms,  as  ab- 
folutely  irreconcileable  with  the  good  of  the  HofpitaL 

Both  parties  mufl  have  known  perfedlly  the  truth,  and  mufl 
often  have  been  eye-witnefles  of  the  good  or  bad  efleds  of  that 
mode  of  attendance,  which  one  of  them  vnfhed  to  preferve,  and 
the  other  to  aboliib.     There  could  be  no  mifiake^  therefore,  on 

either 
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either  fide :  the  one  party  muft  have  known  perfectly  that  the 
other  was  faying  the  thing  which  was  not :  and  I  dare  fay,  Ho- 
garth himfelf  would  have  been  well  pleaied  to  have  been  raifed 
from  the  dead,  though  but  for  half  an  hour,  juft  to  have  made  a 
few  ikctches  of  the  countenances  of  the  hoflile  parties,  as  they 
furveyed  one  another  in  battle  array. 

The  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  the  public  at  large,  cannot 
be  embarrafied  by  that  grofs  and  irreconcileable  contradi(^on  of 
the  two  contending  parties  among  the  Surgeons.  If  all  the  argu- 
ments and  illuftrations  that  I  have  urged,  both  in  my  former  Me- 
morial and  in  this  one  ;  if  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind ;  if  the 
condudl  of  the  Manaj^ers  of  other  Hofpitals  in  the  appointment  of 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  them  ;  if  the  condudl  of  the  Managers 
of  this  Infirmary  at  its  firft  inftitution  ;  if  the  condudl  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Surgeons  at  that  time ;  and  the  very  argimients  which 
they  ufed,  with  fuccefs,  to  get  that  odious  fyftem  eftabliihed^ 
which  now,  after  fixty  years  experience  of  its  badnefs,  is  happily 
aboliihed ;  be  not  fufficient  to  ihcw  on  which  fide  the  truth  is ; 
nay,  if  all  theie  confiderations  were  to  go  for  nothing  in  this  difcuf^ 
fion ;  ftill  the  unanimous  refblution  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves,  9th 
Auguft  1784,  muft  fhew,  indifputably^  which  of  the  two  parties  is 
entitled  to  credit  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

As  it  was  manifeftly  impofiible  for  them  to  make  any  imprefiion 
on  one  another  by  reaibn  and  argument,  and  as  the  argumentum 
bacuUnum  was  precluded  by  the  wholefome  influence  of  their  Py- 
thagorean diet,  no  r$fourc«  was  left  them,  but  to  go  to  Law,  To 
Law  they  went  accordingly,  with  a  fpirit  and  inveteracy  worthy  of 
their  former  renown. 

Scarce  was  the  firft  general  lawfuit  well  begun,  the  one  I  mean 
between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary, when  out  of  it  there  grew  another  lawfu^t.     Mr  John  Bell, 
haying  dxea.9ipd  a  dream,  whether  ileeping  or  waking  doe^  not-  ap- 
pear. 
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pfear,  nor  is  it  of  aay  confequence,  fomething  about  fome  peculiar 
p^rfonal  right  that  he,  qua  iadividual  John  Bell,  had  to  attend, 
and  confult,  and  operate,  in  the  Infirmary ;  of  courfe  went  to  law 
with  the  Managers,  on  the  force  of  the  (aid  dream.  This  indeed 
is-iiQt  at  all  wonderful ;  for  it  feems  to  have  been  a  lively  and  moft 
delightful  dream :  pretty  much  the  reverfe  of  Dido's  dreary,  difmal, 
horrid  dream,  when  Ihe  was  forfaken  by  that  ungrateful  vagabond 
jflEneas. 


-"  Semperque  relinqui 


Solajibi^  feniper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  vianty  et  "Tyrios  defcrta  quarcrc  ttrra^^ 

It  is  impoflible  not  to  lament,  both  for  his  own  fake  and  that  of 
the  public,. that  fo  enchanting  a  dream  fhould  have  pafled  away  io, 
foon,  or  indeed  that  it  fhould  ever  have  pafled  away.  . 

"  How  weary,  ftak,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  muftfeemto  him  all 
the  ufes  of  this  world,  when  compared  with  thofe  rapturous  vifions 
of  univerfal  benevolence  and  love  to  mankind,  of  the  boundlefs  im- 
provement of.  Surgery,  and.  the  endlefs: glories  of  his  profeilion, 
"  quorum  pars  magna  fuUr  **^  Where  ignorance  is  blifs,  'tis  folly  to 
"  be  wife."  If  he  was  afleep  when  he  faw  that  glorious  vifion,  he 
ought  never  to .  have  wakened :  if  he  was  awake,  he  ought  never 
to  have  flept  again ;  "|A11  his  fundlions  fuiting,  with*  forms,  to  his 
"  conceit,,  and  all  for  nothing." 

Yet  it  cannot  be  faid,  that-  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  "  bafer 
"  lefs  fabric  of  a  viCjon  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind :"  It  has  left 
"  monumentum  €tre  percnnius^^  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  and  moft 
eloquent  law-*paper ;  written  by  Mr  George  Jofeph  Bell,  John's 
brother,  and  entitled,  "  Memorial  for  John  Bell  and  Charles  Bell, 
"  Members  of  the  Royal  G:)llege  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  againfl 
**  the  Managers  .of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh."     This  lit- 

I  i  tie 
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tie  Memorial,  which^  exclufive  of  its  Appendix,  contains  only  78 
quarto  pages,  is  well  wordi  ^^  multorum  tamchrum  on$u ''  cf  ordinary 
law-papers.     It  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  their  Lawyer,  that 
the  two  brothers  did  not  win  their  canfe  triumphantly,  with  fiiil 
cofts,  and  damages :  €cr  no  body,  I  am  fure,  can  read  that  Me- 
morial,  without  great  admiration  of  the  author's  ingenuity  and 
eloquence.     But  there  was  fi>mething  wanting  to  make  it  efiedhud, 
and  fomcthing  which  neither  ingenuity  nor  eloquence  can  fupply.. 
When  Arclmnedes  undertook  to  move  the  world  with  his  foot,  he 
very  wifely  made  it  a  condition,  that  he  fliould  have  fome  place  to 
(land  upon.     Now  fomething  of  this  kind,   like  a  fulcrum  to  a 
great  lever,  I  conceive  to  be  neceflary  to  give  the  mod  ingenious 
law-paper,  or  the  mod  eloquent  pleading,  any  efFedl,  in  moving  a 
court  of  juftice,  or  fliaking  even  fuch  a  httle  world  as  that  of  Ediu:^ 
burglu      The  delightful  dream  on  which  it  was  foxmded,   vras; 
plainly  infufficient  tat  this  purpose. 

That  Memorial  has  alfo  die  merit  of  being  the  bed  expofition^ 
and  mod  amj^e  commentary,  that  can  be  defired  or  conceived^ 
on  Mr  John  Bell's  dodhine  deUvered  in  his  Anfwer  to  me.  As  it 
made  a  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judice  in 
this  country,  I  prefume  it  would  be  improper,  perhaps  might  be 
deemed  a  contempt  of  court,  to  ofiFer  any  remarks  on  the  argu-^ 
ments  that  it  contains ;  even  if  this  were  wanted,  which  certainly^ 
is  not  the  caie  now ;  that  lawfuit  having  been  given  up,  as  foon 
as  .  the  dream  on  which  it  was  founded  had  pafled  away»  But  on 
the  well-known  principle,  ^  TraSlant  fabrilia  fabriy  pronuthmt  tne^ 
^  diet  quad  mcdicorum  tji^^  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  deemed  guilty 
of  any  impropriety,  when  \  make  fome  phyfical  remarks  on  it. 

k  appears  from  the  whole  tenor,  nay  even  from  the  very- 
title  of  that  Memorial,  that  Mr  Charles  Bell  had  dreamed,  verbatim 
it  literatim^  the  fame  dream  which  his  elder  brother  had  dreamed. 
This,  if  the  dream  had  gone  no  farther,  might  be  attributed  to 
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their  being  both  of  the  fame  education  and  profeffion,  Surgeonau 
But  it  appears  plainly  that  a  third  brother,  a  lawyer,  of  totally  dif- 
ferent education,  profeflion,  and  habits  of  reading  and  thinking, 
has  alio  dreamed  the  fame  dream,  widiout  the  leaft  variation. 
This  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  ftrong  innate  family-like- 
nefs ;  and  muft  be  confidered  as  a  very  ftriking  example  of  the 
force  of  that  principle ;  at  leaft  as  fplendid  as  that  of  the  three 
brothers,  of  my  kindred,  who  were  Profeifors  of  Mathematics  at  the 
fanie  time ;  or  as  that  of  the  three  noble  nofelefs  brothers,  who 
flourilhed  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

From  the  imcommon  fjpirit,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  with 
which  that  Memorial  is  written,  totally  imlike  the  dry,  laborious, 
ponderous  argument  of  a  lawyer,  who  pleads  a  caufe  that  he 
knows  to  be  bad,  merely  to  earn  his  fee  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  it  was  perfedlly  in  eameft ;  that  is,  that  he  had 
dreamed  the  fame  dream  with  his  brothers ;  elfe  furely,  inftead  of 
arguing  their  caufe  for  them,  Jhe  would  have  prevented  them  from 
engaging  in  iuch  a  lawfuit :  and  it  is  dqiially  plain,  that,  as  foon  as 
the  dream  was  at  an  end,  they  defifted  from  their  lawfuit,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  decifion  of  the  court.  This  furely  their  bro« 
dier  and  lawyer  would  not  have  allowed,  if  the  dream  had  con* 
tinned  with  him,  after  it  had  ceafed  with  them.  If  there  had 
been  three  hundred  brothers  of  the  Bellian  race,  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  all  of  them  would  have  dreamed  exa^y  the  fame  dream. 
But  if  three  thoufand  men,  of  talents,,  education,  and  knowledge, 
eqtial  to  theirs,  or  even  greater,  were  to  dream  ftraight  forwards, 
without  interruption,  for  diree  thoufand  centuries,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  of  them  could  dream  one  iota  of  it,  any  more  than 
he  could  dream  Homer's  Iliad,  Newton's  Principia,  ot  the  Devil's 
Concerto. 

Scarce  had  the  Lawyers  time  to  fing  He  Dam  on  the  happy 
condufioii  of  the  eightaeenth  century,  with  the  beginning  of  a 

I  i  2  molt 
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mod  promifing  lawfuit,  whofe  ending  who  could  tell ;  the  one  I 
mean  between  the  two  Great  Corporations,  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary ;  when  they  were  blefled 
with  the  birth  of  another  lawfuit,  that  of  MefT.  John  and  Charles 
Bell  with  the  faid  Managers.  Scarce  had  they  time  to  hail  this 
happy  omen,  that  ufhered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
faireft  promifes  that  it  would  prove  an  age  of  gold  ;  fcarce  could 
tliey  welcome  the  aufpicious  day  that  gave  it  to  the  Court, 

Salve  fugacis  gloria  feculi ; 
Salve  fecunda  digna  dies  nota  ; 
Salve  vetufia  vita  imagOy 
Etfpecimen  venientis  avi^ 

when,  from  the  fame  unquenchable  and  everlafting  fire,  there 
fuddenly  burft  forth,  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  three  frefh  ex« 
plofions,  in  the  form  of  three  new  lawfuits,  each  of  them  more 
inveterate  than  either  of  the  former  twa  Thefe  I  conceive  to 
bear  the  fame  relation  to  their  common  fource,  that  the  little  vol- 
canos,  from  time  to  time  thrown  up  on  the  fides  of  Mount  ^tna, 
during  a  great  eruption,  bear  to  that  majeftic  father  of  volcanos. 
We  call  them  little,  though  each  of  them  fingly  is  greater  and 
more  tremendous  than  Vefuvius  ;  becaufe  diey  are  finall  in  com- 
panion of  their  parent  iEtna.  The  whole  Court  was  thunder- 
fbruck.  No  Member  of  it  had  powers  of  underflanding,  or  of 
imagination,  adequate  to  fo  new.  and  fb  vafl  an  objedL  Some 
of  them  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  Hydra  :  but  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  miftake,  or  a  greater  indignity  to  this  dreadful  fiery  mon- 
fler ;  compared  to  which,  the  Lernsean  Hydra  was  but  a  cater- 
^*'-  pillar.     Befides,  this  non  defcript  monfler  did  not  wait,  like  the 

Hydra,  till  its  firfl  head  was  chopped  oflF,  before  it  fhbwed  ano- 
ther and  another ;   but  came  forth  at  once-  with  many  heads, 

"  fierce 
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"  fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell;'*  and  no  doubt  would 
have  gone  on,  multiplying  itfelf  at  head  and  tail,  and  back,  and 
belly,  and  fides,  like  a  polypus,  to  the  delight  and  emolument 
of  every  limb  of  the  law  in  this  coimtry  ;  had  it  not  been  for  a 
fudden  and  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  one  thing  needful, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  Law,  no  War,  no  Evil,  and 
very  little  Phyfic :  Money,  money ;  which,  "  above  ground,  or 
"  under,  was  not  to  be  found/* 

NeCy  qua  fulfurcis  ardet  fornacibus ^  JEtne 
Jgneafempcr  erit :  neque  enimfuit  ignea  femper. 
Nempe  ubi  terra  cibos  aliment  ague  pinguia  fiamma 
Non  dabitj  abfumptts  per  longum  viribus  avum^ 
Naturaque  fuum  nutrimen  deer  it  edaci ; 
Nonferet  illafamem  :  defertaque  defer et  ignes. 

There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  who  fo  eagerly  went  to  law,  did  not  rightly  under- 
itand  its  Naturam  edacem ;  but  they  muft  foon  have  perceived, 
that,  without  much  prefilng,  or  any  very  nice  fauce,  it  would 
eat  up  all  the  food,  alimentaque  pinguia  fiamma^  that  have  come 
from  Peru  and  Chili  fince  the  days  of  Pizarro ;  "  ever  eating, 
"  never  cloying,  all  devouring,  all  deftroying.'* 

My  coUedlion  of  the  law-papers  already  printed  in  the  coiurfe 
of  thefe  lawfuits,  though  I  am  forry  to  fay  it  is  far  from  com- 
plete, amoimts  to  more  than  500  pages  in  quarto. 

It  would  be  very  improper  for  me  to  enter  into  any  minute  dif- 
cufiion  of  caufes  not  yet  out  of  court :  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  ^ 

mentioning  what  the  fubjedls  of  them  have  been.     Two  Fellows  >  r  -.  '  '-V 

of  the  Royal  College  have  profecuted  the  majority  of  their  breth- 
ren, for  almoft  disfranchifing  them;  at  leaft  (Iriking  their  names  .  ,    ^  .  , 
out  of  the  lift  of  the  Fellows  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote  iu 

the 


^  the  great  queftion  between  their  College  and  the  Managers  of  the 

Infirmary :  and  the  Prefident  of  their  Royal  College  profecutes 
eighteen  Fellows  of  it,  for  ignominioufly  turning  him  out  of  hia 
chair,  and  cenfuring  him,  in  terms  almoft  too  grofs  to  mention, 
for  fome  pretended  mifcondudl  on  his  part.  I  fhould  not  have 
prefumed  to  give  here  the  words  of  fuch  a  cenfure,  if  they  had  not 
already  appeared  in  print,  and  been  very  generally  known ;  nor 
can  I  even  now  print  them,  without  premifing,  that  the  perfbn  fb 
ignominioufly  treated  by  his  own  College,  is  a  gentleman  highly 
//       .\,^^  I  and  univerfally  efteemed  both  for  his  perfonal  and  profeflional 

charadler. 

That  vote  of  cenfure  was  in  the  following  terms :  **  I  am  direc- 
ted by  the  Royal   College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  you  are  Prefi- 
dent, to  reprefent  to  you  from  this  chair,  that  you  have  (with 
your  eyes  open)  trampled  on  our  laws,  which,  by  your  fituation 
as  Prefident,  you  were  bound  more  particularly  to  defend,  and 
**  that  your  oflFence  is  highly  aggravated  by  your  condudl  previ- 
"  OU8  to  the  meeting  called  by  the  committee,  as  well  as  from  the 
**  nature  of  the  defence  you  urged  in  your  own  behalf;  and  by  di- 
**  reiStion  o£  the  College,  I  now  cenfure  you,  in  the  ftrongeft  and 
^  mod  unequivocal  manner,  for  fuch  condudl/' 

Whatever  damages  may  be  awarded  him  by  a  court  of  juftice  for 
fuch  a  wrong,  we  have  already  complete  evidence  that  it  was  a 
wrong  of  the  groflcft  kind,  proceeding  from  the  moft  rancorous 
ipirit  of  party ;  for  the  fame  College,  afterwards,  when  he  went 
out  of  ofiS^ce,  unanimoujly  voted  him  its  thanks  for  his  upright  and 
gentlemanlike  conduifl,  as  its  Prefident,  and  for  his  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  die  College.  Not  having  accefs 
to  their  minutes,  I  cannot  give  the  precife  words  of  that  vote  of 
thanks  j  but  I  am  well  affured  that  it  was  exprefled  in  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  honourable  terms,  and  was  in  fubftance  what  I 
have  ftated 
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I  am  well  aflured  likewise,  that  one  of  t^  other  two  gentlemen^ 
who  has  been  profecuting  them  for  ftriking  his  name  out  of  their  ''  ^''  J 
lift,  has  fince  that  time  had  the  honour  of  receiving  their  public 
thanks  for  his  faithful  and  meritorious  fervices  as  a  Member  of 
their  College. 

One  little  fpecimen  more  may  fnfficc  to  convey  fome  notion  of 
the  noble  fpirit  with  which  their  difputes  have  been  condudled. 
A  Fellow  of  their  College,  fettled  in  a  town  in  England,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  from  the  diftance  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  juft  by  his  vote  to  fettle  thofe  difputes 
vrith  which  their  Royal  College  was  tormented.  He  came  to  Edin- 
burgh and  voted  accordingly ;  but  had  fcarce  returned,  or,  as  fome  '  Vft 
fay,  was  only  on  his  way  returning  to  his  home,  happy  no  doubt 
in  the  thought  of  having  fo  eafily  and  e£Fedlually  put  an  end  to 
their  difputes,  when  he  had  three  fummonfes  executed  upon  him, 
{Anglice^  had  three  writs  ferved  on  him),  indicatii^  the  commence-^ 
ment  of  three  feveral  lawfuits,  in  which  he  had  the  agreeable  fur* 
prife  of  finding  himfelf  involved  for  his  pains,  and  ac^ally  under 
profecution  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  10,000. 


Such,  from  the  mofl  precife  and  authentic  informadon,  as  well 
as  from  many  vnritten,  and  many  more  jn-inted,  documents,  that 
I  have  feen,  I  firmly  believe  to  have  been  the  faRi^  in  whatever 
words  they  may  be  exprefled,  with  refpe(A  to  the  fpirit  and  temper 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  warfare  has  been  carried  on,  during  the  lafl 
feven  and  twenty  years;  that  is,  ever  fince  they  were  dcRcd 
(as  one  of  their  own  mofl  eloquent  and  fpirited  writers  calls  it) 
into  a  Royal  College,  and  for  two  years  before  they  obtained  that 

honour. 
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How  much  better  or  worfe  they  were,  Vhen  aflbciated  only  as  a 
corporation,  I  really  do  not  know  ;  and  I  fhould  thinks  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  enquire.  We  know  fnfficiently  what  their  fenti- 
ments,  and  words,  and  adtions  were,  about  the  years  1737  and 
1738  ;  and  alfo  what  they  were  between  the  years  1766  and  1769, 
the  period  of  their  fecond  and  longed  conteft  with  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary. 

It  is  more  interefting  to  obferve  the  ftrange  effedl  which  their 
new  and  honourable  title  has  had  on  many  of  the  Menibers  of  that 
Royal  College ;  in  making  them  believe  that  they  are,  individually 
and  coUecSlively,  every  thing  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  amiable, 
in  human  nature ;  and  that  their  "  College  is  a  conftitutional  bar- 
**  rier  againft  the  intrufion  of  ignorant,  unworthy,  or  unprin- 
"  cipled  men,  into  a  profeflion  which  fhould  be  ever  facred ;  and 
"  that  this  barrier  is  the  fafeguard  of  the  poor : "  and  all  this  at 
the  very  time  when  they  have  been  reviling  one  another  mod 
inveterately,  as  the  moft  ignorant,  unworthy,  and  unprincipled  of 
men. 

The  calamitous  fituation  of  thofe  who  have  adopted  fuch  ftrange 
whims  about  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  a  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  the  importance  and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  peculiarly 
amiable  charadler  which  that  title  gives  to  every  individual  Mem- 
ber of  idich  a  Society,  muft  equally  roufe  the  attention  of  men  of 
fcience,  efpecially  of  Phyficians,  and  call  forth  the  ftrongefi  exer- 
tions of  every  perfon  who  has  any  pretenfions  to  humanity.  Chris- 
tian charity,  or  brotherly  love. 

It  is  indeed  impoflible  to  think  of  it  without  fpeculating  a  little 
concerning  its  caufe,  and  wifliing  to  relieve  the  unhappy  fufferers, 
though  they  themfelves  are  infenfible  of  their  own  misfortune.  To 
many  people  it  muft  appear  incredible,  that  any  individual,  or 
any  fet  of  men,  who  can  eat  their  vidluals,  and  perform  the  com- 
mon ofiices  of  nature,  in  a  decent  and  cleanly  manner,  Ihould 

ever 
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ever  adopt  fuch  notions,  and  perfid  in  diem,  in  fpite  of  the  daily 
evidence  t>f  their  reafon  and  of  their  fenfes.     Bm  fuch  things  are 
not  impoinble :  there  have  been  many  real  inflances,  jufl  like  the 
well  known  fidtitious  tafc  of  Don  Quixote,  of  perfons  fufficiently 
in  their  (enies  on  all  iubjedy  but  one^  and  yet  on  diat  one  aa  com* 
pletely  infane  as  Ke  was  on  ^knight-errantry.     Examples  have  not 
been  very  rare  of  men  who  believed  their  legs  to  be  made  of  jfttaw, 
or  their  pofteriors  of  glafs  ;  and  who  could  never  be  fet  right  ^on 
thefe  points,    though  ptrf^AVp  rational  upon  every  other,    and 
even  very'judiciouflyA'Ad^  ^tenderly  leareftd  of  the  iuppofed  brittle 
and  infirm  parts  of  tiieif  conflirationi.     We  read,:  in  Aretasua, 
(chapter  6th  of  his  firft  book  on  Uie  Caufes  and  Symptoms  o£ 
Chronic  Difeafes),  of  a  ^Artmge  fellow^  whoie  infanity  was  of  a 
very  peeuliair  and  limited  ^kind:  Ik  was  by  trade  a  carpenter  ;.  aiid 
in  his  own  {hop,  and  while  ettxj^loyed  in  his  owui  biifinefs,  as  much 
in  his  fenfes  as  any  body.     He  would  meafixce,  and 'cut,-  and.  f^w^ 
and  fit  his  dmber  very  nicely ;  and  was  withal  a  flirewd  fellpw^ 
who  could  make  a  bargain,  or  a  biU^-  as  well  btseoif  man.  ^  .But  the 
inftant  thit  lie  laid  down  his  tools,  and  knitted  his  il^op  and  his 
work,  and' turned  his  nofe  toward*  the  formn,  he  b^gan  to  groa% 
and  flirug  his  flioulders  ;  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  fonim^  was 
bonafde  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  \  but  always  returned  to  jbds  fenfes, 
as  foon  as  he  was  l^rought  back  to  hisihop:  Ibthat,:  as  AreljaHMs 
fagacioufly  obferves,  his  underfismding  and  his  icrade  feensied  to  l^ 
confined  within  the  fame  narrow  limits. 

If  the  infatiiatidn,  with  refpe^  to  the  GoBege  of  Sufgeons,  had 
occurred  iri  bnly  6Ae  individual,  I  flbouldhdve  con&lerfid  his  cafe 
as  exadly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  carpenter :  but  as  it  .'Haa  afieded 
many  kidivtdtiSls  t>f  the  lame  College  at:  the  fame  tine,  w^bich  is 
not  in  the  tominon  courfe  of  nature  with  refpeift  to  mahiactd  ajf- 
fedioiis,  I  cannot  think  it  properly  referable  to  any  knpwn  kind 
oi^mentli^lierafE^ement.     .  '  '^      '  i*  ^'i  '-    •        .  »j:,  - 
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To  adopt  i\icli  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  €afe, .  woiild 
be  the  fame,  or  atlfeaft.as  uncharitable,*  as  to  regard  it  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  them,  for  their  mifdceds  done  as  a  body  to  the  fick 
poor  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  would  be  thought,  that  I  wifhed 
to  reprefent  it  as  near  akin  to  that  bHndnefs,  with  which,  oij  a 
memorable  occafion,  fbme  men  of  Sodom  were  ftruck,  for  perfift- 
ing  in  their  wickednels.  ' 

On  confidering  their  cafe  attentively,  I  had  the  good  fortime  to 
difcover  the  real  nature  and  caufe  of  it ;  and  I  can  even  propofe, 
with  great  confidence,  the  proper  means  for  their  relief.  They 
will  furely  be  fenfible  of  their,  obligationsf  to  me,  when  they  know 
that  I  have  goriemore  than  half  way  to  the  Devil  on  their  account. 
Having  clearly  perceived,  jthat  their  infatuation  did  not  proceed 
firomc' any  bodily  diforderl  or  infirmity,  ,il  was  led  tp  fufpedl  that 
it  was  a^  cafe  of  endiantment.  As  I  am  but  little  verfed  in  magic 
dnyfelf,  I  could  not  truft  to  ihy  own  judgment  on  fuch  a  point; 
and*  therefore  confulted  the  fage  enchanter.  Merlin;  who  moft 
obligingly  confidcrcd  their  qafe  vith  attention,  and  foon  con- 
vinced me,'  by  the  nioft  decifivfe  arguiflients,  that  it  was  enchant- 
ment^ as  real,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  as  that  of  Dulcinea  del  To- 

hofo. 

The  fame  kind  enchanter  explained  to  me  fully  hpw  the  magic 
ff)ell  might  be  broken :  it^being  a'  fettled  point  in  the  black  art, 
tHat  for  every  fpell  there  is  a  counter  fpell. 

The  chief,  or  only  difficulty,  in  breaking  a  fpell,  when  the 
counter  fpell  is  once  difcovered,  arifes  from  the  circumftance,  that 
perfons  enchanted,  juft  like  mad  peiibi^s, ;  and  peribns  in  love,  are 
very  imwilling  to  be  difenchanted. 

1  feiar  them  may  be  fome  fuch  difficulty  in  difenchandng  thofe 
^nrhbfe  pkeous  cafe  has  given  occafion  to  thefe  remarks:- but  the 
difficulty,  with  due  care  and  addrefs,  may  be  fiumounted.  The 
counter  fpell,  or  mode  of  difenchanting  them,  is  in  fubitance  the 

fame 
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feme  with  that  which  Merlin  direded  Sancho  Panza  tolcmploy 
Oii-hi«  own  perfon^in  order  to  difenchant  Dnlcinea.;  only  muta^ 
iit  mutandis.  This  being  a  collegiate  enchantment,  it  is  neceflary 
rf^t-thfe  fpeU  for  breaking  it  be  pbrformed  pnMirly,  and  with  due 
folettif^ty,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  College,  and  by  the  Prefident, 
ind-^aH  the  Fellows  <>f  it  in  rotation;  in  whidi  cafe,  it  is  demon- 
ftrable,  that  it  will  be  fjithfully  and .  ably>  jpei£ornied ;  and  with 
iuch  complete  fuccefs,  that  the  enchanted  perfons^  one  after  an- 
other, ^  as  footi  as  number » three! :  thousand  three  huindred  is  duly 
applied  to  the  place  appointed,  fhall  feel  theknfelyes  not  only  diP 
enichaiited /if 0  i?^  iiwr,  but  eflFe£hiaUy.preferved  from  alL  danger 
of  iuch  another  enchantment  as  long  as  they  ilive.     Qj^E.  F,  /o     • 

« 

'  *•         *  ■         -  *         '         '  '  -      '    '  t  .  ■      ^    I      .' .    *     i »   J        .'  i     i .  .     .. 

^  Oneiof  the  moil  amufing  of  Mr  Johul  BelTs  coniceits,  ift/theady^ 
mirablc  contraft  which  he  draws  between*  Phyfici and  Surgery^ 
lb  order  to  Ihow:  that  experience,'  whkh :  eisrery:  bq^iy  allowfir  ta  be> 
highly  valuable  iaa.Phyfician,  is  o£  no  csMEi&qucnca^  and  really! 
not:njeeded  in  a  Surgeon;  This,- to  the  beft  ofjiiiyjudginen^is' 
the  fum  and  fublbsinCe  .of  his  16ng>  and  .eldboratb  aigi^ment,,  ta 
pro/ve,  diat  it  }can  be.noi^ifadyantage  to  tbp ^tieoote iii  tho;/|ioiH 
pit^l,  XX)  be.  trcaitedil^y  the;  youhge^rand  :mD(i.;ij9iM|^rign«e4:  Siufi 
gecris  in.potatibn*  .  \\i\^  pbun^iat  IieaO:,:tha£;aaothii»g  ieii^^ 
bUih  the  point  for  which  he  contends. .  I  quote  hidi  sivXk  jfQi^dbiy^ 
^elSbion  2.  .page  48^)  in  which  thaJb  dodirinc  isioictft  itiipJliptl^  iden 
U^vrered.. .  .^^  He  knows  «little  •  indeed  of  Our.  coiaibon  prof^diiit^Af: 
^^  fifiiQis  not  fea£hlG,  that  etperience  is  leia  n^cei&r^  JHi  iSvUrgeny) 
^ifithfta  dn;]Vledical  Pra6tice,'^d  in  operations  not  i»t  jall^.v^Ao^  0{^9H 
-rftidil'is'a'difleiSion,  which  Jbe  who  is  able  to  perforn)^  isri^ble.tO^ 
^Sjpet£<^ml>/Farjfrom  learning  by  experieiMe^  aSurgeod  iQ,\iil^^ 
^•^pbrfeA  in  operations  before  he  .prefumcj  ttp.  tOttoh  .the  )a^^\ 
-.hiji  k  k  2  ^  "But 
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^  But  the  memorialift  is  fo  ignorant  in  our  profbflion,  that  hd 
^*  applies  to  it  the  mlas  and  canons  of  his  ow0 :  he  believes  thac 
^  Surgery,  like  Medidne,  w  an  uncertain  and  Tpecularive  fcience  I 
^  be  behereSy  chat  ia  ouor  profeffion^  what  is  wiie.and  l^am^  to^ 
V  day^  may  be  'wi'ang  axxl  ignorant  to-morrow !  that  our  pr<^<£f 
^^  fion  h  kamt.  by  experience,  and  not  by  ftudy !  and  fiiully,.that 
^^  'old  SurgeonB  only  can  excel :  though,  if  this  were  ttue,  ours 
^^ '  would  be  a  profeilion  in  which  no  man  .could  excel,  fince  the 
^  grey  head  of  wifdom  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  ihaking 
"  and  faultering  hand." 

I  have  no  inclination  to  difpute  Mr  John  Bell's  ailertixm,  that  he 
who // i2^/^  to  perform  an  operation  or  a  difTedlion,  //  o^/r  to  per^ 
form  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  admit  that  moftimportant  propofi- 
tion  in  its  full  extent ;  and  I  declare^  that  I  think  it  contains  more 
truth,  than  all  the  reft  of  his  pamphlet  put  together.     It  is  indeed 
completely .  loaded  and  .  ftufied  with  truth*.     But  ftill   a    very 
important  queftion  remains ;  namely^  Who  are  able  to  perform 
diflcdticms^cfir  Operations  ?.    Certainly  not  every.  n%an  who  choofes 
Slithery  as  a  prcfeffioia^  for  it  is  notorious,  that  but  a  very  finall 
prc^rtion  of  chetn  ever  become  even   tolerable  operators ;  and 
that  many  of  them  have  ibon  become  fo  fenfible  c^  their  own 
incapaciiy  in  tikat  reffpeiSl:,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives^ 
thty'httv^^^&voidedy^asimuchas  poilible^  attempting  any  nice^dif* 
ficuk,tir  dosigeroua  ^ipeKation.    I  doubt  much,  whether  even  aUthe 
FelM»s  of  1^  Royal  GoUege  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  are  equally,  or 
nearly  equally  lft)Ie  cb  perform  diat  kind  of  diiflfeiftion  which  is  called 
an  operation :  idbe  general  perfuafion.of  mankind  moft  notoriouily  is,j 
thttt  they  lore;  not :  as  is  amply  tel^fied  by  their  anxiety  to  choofe  a 
fltilfiit  operator  when  themfelves  or  any  of  their  famihes  are  to  xm^ 
dergo  an  operation,    k  is  not  even  pretended  by  Mr  Joho  Bell  him^ 
{(M^  V9ik6  has  £ud  fo  much  of  their  examinations  by  the  iRoyaiOollege^ 
diait  they  ara^^Uiged  to«exiui2»!t  any  ipecimens  of  their  nianiial  dex- 
terity 
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terity  as.  dSlIec^r^yot'  operatco-s,  ia  prefei^ce  of  that  auguft  Body, 
before  tfabey  cau  becopue  Members  of  it ;  and  it  h.  certaiOf  that,  wkhr 
iK  the  menipry  oi  iziany  people  ilill  liviiag^  feveral  of  diem  when 
they  hadoc^ood  itofbow  in  the  Theatre  of  this  Ho^ital  how  wcU 
they  coT^ddifSe^^  iiviiig  iubjiBd;  or  as  the  Ti^gar  call  it^  perform 
fok  Qperati^o^  ac^uitqcd  them£elyea  fo  fciirvilyt  'that  they  were  fe^ 
verely  criticifed  by  ibme  of  their  own  loving  Bretiu'eiit  as  well  ae  by 
a  great  body  of  Students,  who  witneiTed  the  difle(^ons  which  they 
attempted  to  perfbnku 

I  can  ^ven  remember;  diftindly  to  have  beard  a  moft  irreyerent 
exprefiion  applied  to /Tome  of  them,  who,  after  lepeaned  attempts  of 
that  kind,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Hofpital-diity :  That  they  were 
hifTed  o£P  the  ftage. 

Furthery  granting  that  an  operatkm  is  a  diifiuftioii,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  thtsrc  are  very  ^diSatot  kinds  of  difiedtions,  and.  that 
many  a  man  who  can  perform  Odae  kind*of  dii&dlioti  very  well,  ma^ 
be  a  little  embarraiied  at  &rSt  if  be  tries  his  hand  at  another  kind» 
Thus,  the  flaying  and  cutting  up  of  an  ox  are  nnqizeftionably  dif^ 
fedtionsV  ^o  is  the  carving  of  a  roafted  hsum  or  apartridge  at  taUei 
bnt  I  believe  a  jounieymaa>  butcher  ca(n  perform  tfaofe  dtfledtions 
of  an  ox,  and  many  a  fine  Lady  thofb  of  a  hare  or  partridge,  as  well 
as  any  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  in  £arope  {  or  even  as  Mr  John  BeQ 
himfdf :  yet  both  the  butcher  and  the  Lady  miglit  •  be  much  em«- 
barrafled,  if  required  to  perform  thole  diflledions,  alias  operatioos^ 
on  lifving  perfons,  which  are  often  foimd  neceflary  in  hoipitals. 
That  kind  of  difiedtion,  which  is  chiefly  required  in  learning  and 
teaching  Anatomy,  in  order  to  fliow  difldndly  die  nuxiute  ^and 
exquifite  (lru<5hire  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  is  widely  d^ 
ferent  from  that  kind  of  difTedlion  which  is  neceflary  in  perform^ 
in^  Chirurgical  (^rations.  A  certain  degree  of  Anatomical 
knowledge  is  abfblutely  neceflary  for  operating  as  a  Skirgeon  with 
iafety  and  fucceis ;  but  many  Surgeons^'  who  have  had  much 

pradic^ 
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praAice  and  high  reputation  as  operators,  wonld  be  fa^y  4t  iL\6Gi^ 
if  they  were  required  to  difledt  and  demonftrate*  the  minute  ilruc^ 
ture  of  parts,  as  is  done  in  an  Anatomical  Th6itrt :  ziidl  fliitwdl  Jr 
fufpedt,  that  many  good  Anatomifts,  and  expert  difle^rs^  wouM 
feel  themfelvi^s  much  embarraficd^-  if  they^were  -t^i^rklf  fo  opeirat* 
on  the  living -fubjedt-  I  know  not  what  Mr  J^hn^'Bell  and  hi% 
clients  may  think  of  the  Profeffors  of  Anatomy  in  this  re{peifl'; 
but,  I  prefume,  none  of  them  can  fancy  themfel ves  either  better 
Anatomifts,  or  more  expert  diffedtors  than  Df  Monro's  affiilMH:  Mr 
Fyfe  ;  yet,  J  :<teubt  whether  any  one  of  them,  if  ^he  had  occafion 
to  undergo  a  nice  and  dangerous  operation,  woiiild  choofe  for  the 
operator,  Mr  Fyfe,  rather  than  an  experienced  Surgeon.  - 

Further,  if  every  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  at 
die  hour  of  insfadiniflion,'  were  as  good  a  diffe<flor  of  the  living, 
as  Mr  Fyfe  is  of  the  dead,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  were  all 
equally  well  qualified  for  being  Hofpital  Surgeons.  The  perform- 
ing of  (^erationsy  though  an  eflential,  is  not  the  moil  important^ 
part,  of  a  Sra^geon's  duty  and  pro&flipn;:  It  is  more  to  a  Siarg^on^s 
credit  to  favcocnei  limb,  than  to  cut  oflF.  a: hundred. :  Much  of 
Chirurgical  pridticc  has  nothing  to  do.  with  difledion  :  the  curing 
of  wounds  and  ulcers.;,  the  treatment  of  external  inflammation  and 
gangrene ;  the.  difcufling  of  tumours ;  the  reducing  of  ruptures 
and  of  diiQocated  limhs ;  and  the  ietting  of  broken  bones ;  are 
d^ily  and  moft  important  objedts  .  of  ^Chiriu-^ical  pracflice,  ^nd 
fuch  as  no  practice  nor  dexterity  in  diil^dlion  can  teach.  With 
due  humility,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  think,  that  a  Surgeon  may  im- 
prove in- thofe  parts  pf  his  profeflion,  juft  as  a  Phyfician, doeskin 
his,  by  the  help  of  experience.; .  ?      .  .  .i   ^^  •  •'»    ^ 

Ifithe  fcience  of  Surgery  were  as  certain,  and  the  pradiice  of  the 
art  as  perfedl,  as  Mr  John  Bell's  argument  imports,  there  could 
be  no  difputes  or  controyerfies  in  it:  indeed  from  £bme  of  his  e5C* 
pr^ifions  it  fhould  feem^  that  fuch  is  his  Q|)inion^  or  at  leaft  that 

fuch 


•.«■»■ 
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ftichis  the  belief  wliich. he  wifhes  to  imprefs  on  liis  readei^s.  I  {vc£r 
peft,  however^  that  this  perfeA  agreement  in  opinion,  if  it  exifts 
at  allf  mud' be  near  arldn  to  that  of  an  Englifh  Jury,  that'  I  re^ 
Qiember  toJbtave  beard  lofc  They  had  retired,  as  ufual^  to.confider 
of  their  verdt^ ;  and  had  ftaid  fo  long,  that  idie  Judge,  who  tried 
thi  cauie,  and  who  thought  it  a  very  plain  one,  growing  impa;- 
tdent^  called  diem  into.  Court  again^  and  alked  them,  whether 
they  .had  agreed 'on  their  verdid.  "  Ye?,  my  Lord,"  faid  a  keen 
littlejiiryman^in  a  violent  paffion,  **  lam  agreed, -but  here  arei 
"  eleven- obftiiiate  fellows  that  I  believe  will;nev«r  agree."  Far 
from  believing  that  Mr  John  Bell  agreed  with  all  hi&  brethren 
pn  every .  point,  or  even  on  the :  mod  important  points,-  of  the 
Theory  and  PrafSlice  of  Surgery,  I  doubt  much  whether  he  agreed^ 
Yfith  the  majority  of  thetoV:?nay  whether  rh^  ^cveo^  a^^tees  with  all 
theSurgeon9  of  his  ^own  name.  Surgeons  havje  unqiieftionably 
much  more  merit,  and  difplay  much  higher  genius,  in  their  ever-* 
lading  pft-ofeffioiial  difputes^  thsm  Phyficians  can  do  in  theirs :  for 
as  inueh  a9  the  fubjeiSts  of  Chirurgicsil  difputes  gen^dly  come 
under  the  eognizance^  of.  their  fenfes  of  %ht  stnd  feeliog  ;  fo  that 
unlefs  they  choqfe  it^^they  need  not  trud  much  to  the  faint  and 
deceitful  light  of  their  own  reaibn* '  Yet  certain.it  is,  that. in  de- 
fiance of  their  own  ifenies,  they  niow  and  then  commit  midakes  as 
gr^fs,  Bftd  v-engage .  in  :4}fpute» .  aE»  inveterate,  a»  Phyfidans  can.do 
for  their  hearts.  :I  remeo^ber,  many  years  ago^  to  have  heard  x^ 
a  midake;  and  difput«  pf  this  kind,  in  tUs  city,  about  a  Lady*a 
arm,  which  one  Sutgeon.exaxbined  and  drefled  as  he  thought  it 
required*  But  thfe^Lndy  ftidiijg  tffh  rdief^  ror  rather  finding  her 
^unn  grbwiftjg;  worfe  and  , more i  painful j  got  another  Surgeon  to  ex- 
amine it;  partly,  I  beiic?YC  by-^qcident,  the  fonper  Surgeon  not 
being  to  be  found,  whfsa.  ihe  fent  for  him  on  account  of  her  in* 
cr€;a£ng  fufierings.  '  Thp  jiec^nd  Surgeon,  on  examiniog  the  arm, 
ifound  .that  one  of  the  \>oa^ii9^  it:  w^sr  IwFoken;  «|id  accQrdingly 
-  .    ,  iet 
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iet  it  properly,  which  foon  gave  her  relief.  But  the  £>niier  Sor-^ 
geon  would  not  acquiefce  in  this  opinion  or  pracfti^e.:  nor  do  ri>e- 
lieTe  tlfiit  the  two  have  to  this  hour  agreed  in  their  opinion  about 
diat  cafe.  Another  cafe  of  the^  lame  kind,  but  infinitely  worfe, 
came  under  rny  own  ixmnediate  view.  -The  unfortunate  lubjed: 
of  it  was  a  relation  of  my  own,  one  of  whom  I  had  a  particular 
charge,  one  who  had  often  carried  me  iii  her  arms  when  I  was  an 
infant.  One  day  the;  man  in  whofe  houfe'ihe  lodged  canie  to  tell 
me  that  {he  Was-  very  ill,  and  had  got  a  fwelkd  ieg.  Going  ^kb* 
ftantly  to  fee  h«r,  I  foxmd  her  very  ill  indeed ; '  her  leg  greatly 
fwelled,  red,  highly  inflamed,  bent  iqi  the  Middl<$, '  afid  much 
fhorter  than  the  other ;  fo  that  I  preAime  a  child  of  ftven  years 
of  age  might  hav«  known  at  firft  fight,  te  I  did,  notwithftanding 
my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  that  dw  *  kg  -  wsur  broketl.  On 
^iquiring  into  the' h^ory  of  the  c^e,  Ileam^'thait  this  accident 
.  had  happened  above  a  Week  before,  by  a  ^fi  on  the  flbor  of  her 
room.  It  happened  at  night ;  and  the  persons  about  her,  obief-* 
ving  that  her  leg  was  much  hurt,  got?  ai^Sutgeon,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  this  <:ity,  to  fte  her  nex^  morning,' ;  He  ikA^  h«r 
ieveral  times,  fent  her  fdmething  to  rub  hei^leg  widi,  which  mi^ht 
with  equal  advantage  to  her,  have  been  tubbed  on  htr  '  bed-poft, 
but  made  no  attempt  ta  fet  her  broken  leg.  Hiis  neceflarily  im- 
jxhes  one  of  two  thkigs  f  either  lliat  he  did  'tiot  difcover  that  htt 
leg  wasbroken,^  Or  eJfe,  thstt,  knowing  it  ^o  be  br<dten,^he  Wotdd 
rather  let  her  perifli  miferably,  than  tai^di6  trouble  to  fc*  it.  The 
circumftance  which  procureld  me  inteWigeniSfe  of  hcr-miferable  fitua- 
ation  was  the  rapid  4tiGfea&^  of  the  fetfef,  produced  by  the  acti-^ 
dent,  and  the  beginning' of  dclirituti,*  'Sho€^<!d  «t  Tfuch  an  exkm* 
pie  of  negligence,  I  ran  immiediAtdly  t<^  getfome  dither  Sui^eon  to 
her  afiiflanee  ;  and  had  not  gone  a-htundited  yards  when  IluCkily 
met  with  one.  This  other  Surgeon,' '^vfeMii  for  the  prefent  I  ih^lcall 
Dr  William  !^afquharfo%  miftii^ ^«o  ^^lio^i^r  that  h^  w^'hdt 
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fawiS^g  tb?  kfejn^  |5>^.;io|W&jvve,  :vf|i^a  fe§d  not  jiOif ud^  t|^ 
befpTQ,  itl^at  A9t  Q«l7r  jth^rlfig'^M  fespHc^i  bp|j.^«>  to^^bonp  of  i| 

tion  of  ic,,  buji;  .<tfi.  ^ccoupt  rof  t^  ftate:(^jgfneiraijl,  leve^j  -wkidi  was 
ib  bA4  ()|At  ^  (poafi^erec^  tbe  patient  (vfry  figj^y  .as  it  afterwards 
^psar(<^)  to:^>p  a^fWepfrfe  v;^«je¥fr,;^.fliy:«H»eft  eo^ 
ke  endfiaiiQ¥*«l.#ftf«q^  ^po^ibje  to^.fejtit,  ^^l.beliejf^  ^4it  ^^ 
wcJl;ft8itcottld.b€:4o«M!j  tiHat«BQlj^te,pQ.:faf(^j|b^; Ji%  ihe',die4isi«^ 
£sw  days  w^t^.the  ipcreaiio^  fe?^!*  and  de^rimo,;  Th^re  was  ^o* 
perly  no  diJTpjate  :or  coiiaa4idaon  s^>out  t^t  c{(& ;  Pr  ,F. ,  h^Vf^i^^ 
very  pniideindry,.;l>ffq^hc  at|ei)apted  to  ftt  jtjie  J^fo  t5kten-wj*fe4)ii» 
a  /-6ir^  Siirj[^^;apaiit»*>|arf4w4!5#.'tI»P<fi«ftSusBepp».ta^,f,f^ 
be  coayi^ced  «hat  tl»e.  ^g  w!^'  «e^^^^)w%  aad  ?t|i|it  rths  ^a|MBp| 
was  U|cel9r^,4k'.of  fdie.feTejr:  produccfl^by  4ie^  frsh^re,  which  i^ 
been  fb  atrocioufly  negleded. 

As  the  bdQ;  coiamea^^iT  Pa  .Mr  John  9^V  teKt»  a^fai^^^  the  cer^ 
tainty  and  pe?feajonj9£j?hp  j5fi»eam<#n4.^e  A«t;  of  ^^ggry,  I  iM 
mention  a  little  incident  which  .9CQurred)  a  few  ye^fs  ^^,  in  a  cer- 
taia  LondQA  HofpkaL 

ijL  pfitient  was  in  it  ^ix^^GFrt^^^^qv-e- ^  the  J?hyfician$i  pa  ftccoimr 
of  a  v^y  biad  leg^  which  .bd;£|^4/ their  fkiU,  and  iappeared  to  then) 
ahnoft\  hop^lefs :;  :^ey  t^refore  ^quefted  a  confultation  of  the 
Surgeons,  to  examine  the  kg,  imd  to  decide  what  fhould  be  done 
with'it.  The  Siirgfjops/.,fu»cordi|:^l7 met,  examined  it,  confulted 
about  it,  sknd  re^lolveds  nemine  contra^cpntij  that  the  leg  could  not 
bjs  ifivved)  ;^^  ought .  to  be  cut  q^.  By  the  unerring  rules  of  Siuv 
gery,  they  cut  it  off  without  delay.  But,  ftrange  to  tefi,  the  Phy- 
ficiaiK,  9iC  their  next  yi&:,  on  examining  the  patient,  foimd,  to 
their  great  ^wifluytentt  xk»  fuppo^ed  hopekie  leg  a«  f aft  to  his  body 
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aV  ever  it  had  been.  T^e  puzzfe' waS  food  explaiaecL  •  It  happened 
that  the  man  had-  '/wb  legrf,  both  of  them  very  bad ;  one  of  diein 
the  Phyficians  thought  they  could  fave,  the  other  theyjdelpaired 
of.  There  being  Init  ar-  right  and  a  wrong,  it  v^as  «ot  verj^  tnar- 
vtflloua  that  the  cdnfnltatfeh  took  th6  '♦irroiigi  *  Both' Phyficiahs  and 
Siirgeohs  I  believe  l^ere*  *  little  diibobcerted  at  that  yi/Z^Z/w  qu&\ 
and  as  it  Was  thought 'rather  a  ftrong  measure  to  ciit  oflF  both  the 
inan's  legs,  they : ftfclertfed "^ themfel ves  tothetittrioft,  ahd- faved  the 
leg  which  (houW  hitVe-befeh  cdt  oflT:  fathat  irfter  afl  the!  poor  nian 
was  tmt  onfe  le^*oufc  of 'pocket  As  I  was  not-  an  eye^witnefs  of 
this  edifying  trahfkdioiii^it  is  proper  to  give  fome  notion  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  ftory,  which  is  very  Ihort  and  fimple.  I  have  it 
fin^m  a  Reverend  Qergyman,  who  had  It  from  oxit  of  the  Phyficians 
concerned,  and  who'  is  now  one  of  the'thdft  eminent  of  his  pro- 
feffiod^h  Londotf.'  I  icilow  both  the  Clerj^yman  and  the  Hiyfician 
intimttily^;  !  knbSv  them^bfifcH  to  be ^ men  6f  veracity  and  men  of 
(enie  5  and  I  have  no  ^ubt  that  the'  fa^s  were  juft  as  I  have  fbb- 
ted  them. 

^  This  remarkable  mitsforttine  which  I  have  defcribed,  and  many 
odibrs  ofthefame  Idnd,  lyut  crfi^  have  proceed- 

cd  evidently,  froii  the  greater  i^ajgimefs  of  feveral  Surgeons 
to  perform  operations,  than  to  cure  their  patients  without  them. 

•  •  •  ■  •  .  . 

This  unfortimate  bias  I  liave  heard  more  than  one  of  them  con- 
fcfe  having  felt  in  themfelves.  Whether- it  proceeds  from  their 
eager  defire  to  acqttif e  deiterity  as  operators,  or  from  a  kind  of 
vanity  and  ambition  to  difplaythat  -dexterity  which  they  had,  of 
thought  they  had,  already  acquired,  perhaps  by  praiftifing  on  the 
dead  ftibjed,  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  conifequence  to  their  living 
ptftients.  Nor  is  it  much  better  for  thefe,  when  they  fall  into  -the 
hands  of  Surgeons,  who,  eonfcious  of  their  own  deficiencies  as 
operators,  are  unwilling  to  expofe  them  to  public  view,  and  there- 
fore decliiie,   or  poftpone  from  V^mk  to-  time^  bp^ations  *  which 

might 
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might  pvc^^ably-  have  Xucceed'^bd^  if  .^fbrmed  early,  but  whkhv 
when  long  delayed,  have  but  a  fmall  chance  of  fuiiCeft,  even  when 
performed  by  the  moft  fkilful  opii-ator.    ;    ■      ;  - 

It  is  diificult  to  C€5i«iittf'  aay  th^g  ri^Ofc  *ej)ufgftant  to  daily,  'or 
at  leaft  to  by  far  top  fre^nt>  e^riin^e,  tjbian  Mr  John  Belftf 
do<^riney  of  the  great  certainty  of  th<^  Iciebee,  a»idf  the  high  per^ 
fe^on  of  the  ait  of  furgery.  To  <ronfine,myJelf  to  a  few  examptes^ 
which  muft  have  been  kno^i^  to*  him,  'of  the  obftinate  and  ixte-^ 
concileable  differetfeea  of  opinio^  aft6A^  Shii^eona^  I  fhalt  men^ 
tion,  in  the  firft  place^  ib)9ie'^f  th€'psdti<itfW6  cf  th^  cafe  already 
mentioned  in  genial  tef  m6^,  page  13  2?  3;  o^  tins  Memorial  A  .gen^' 
tleman  had  fuS^red  much  diftrefil  and'  {>ain  by  a  difcnrder,  which 
had  continued^and  incr^afed  oni-hkn  ibv*  tlurceen  months,  duriiig* 
which  time  k  had  baffled  the*  ^11  df  two  enknelit  Surgeosas  whom 
he  ha4  employed,  ^  4Uid  l^ho  ifenainly  had.  not  difcovered^  and  do 
not  feem  even  to  have  fnfpe^ed,  what  wast  the  nature  of  the  dii^ 
order.  In  this;  condition  he  -  c^e  to  Edinburgh^  aod  coniulted 
Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  Mr  Arrot,' anilmyfcSf.^  There  was  no  dottbt^ 
or  difficulty^  of  diiSS^rence  oi  OfnMon  among  u«,  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  difeafe,  which^was  as  plaiinf  id  Hydrocele  as  ever  vtm^  ieen> 
We  told  him  fo  inmiediately',  tfxplttined^o  him  the  Harare  of  the 
diforder,  and  aiTureid  him^of  ithcfkality  and  cenaiQty  of  curing  it 
by  an  operation,  and^the  impoffibility  of  curing  it  any  other  ^ay« 
He  was  at  firft  much  iuipnled,  and  fomewhat  incredulous,  per- 
haps thinking  it  impoffible  Jthat  ki^former^  Surgeons,  could  have 
been  fo  ftrangely  miiUken  r^t>utl  db^ 'ftidin^  Sur* 

geons  perfe^y  decided  in  tibiir'  opilnioa,  an4  vnlling  to  <^rat* 
immediately,  he  ibpn  acquie&ed  in  their* judgment'  Underiland- 
ing,  however,  that  hemuft  e]q)e£titQbe'C0niLQed,  by  the  operatio% 
for  a  £9rtnight  or  more,  he  j&id  it  wdsnnecef£cry  ibif  him  to  retuna 
home^  in  order. mantange  his  affiurst  fbrjib  long  |ai  abieiic^  ^ -  but 
intimated  his  refolution  of  either  returning  to  Edinburgh  ill  titd 
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01*  t^ee  weicks,  or  d^4k&i^  Jot  Mrj^AJ^'^^  ^Ui  ^^  9U0W-' 
ing  him  to  operaeei   .  ;[[':. 

Several  weeks  elapfed,  yet  we  heard  no  more  of  Our  padteat ;  till 
I^  >h9|j|J>^ng  to  paf8  tbtf-ough  dicf.j^laoe  veh^re.he  lived,  the  latitude 
afld  longitude  of  whijch  h^i  fiot  cho^fe:  flR  ^preipnt  to  remi^mber^ 
went  to  fee:;hiin^  aad  i*(|4ired,  into  hift>  fituntioji.  His  bodily 
health  was  nwdy  in^atu  qu<i^^  bwt  I  fon»4.iurti  in  a  (late  of  mental 
anguiih  and  horrfdr  not  to  be^^defcnbed^.-:  Hid  former  Surgeons^ 
as  foon  as  h^  ioformied  t^g^^  qmT  Oj^inion^  ^aad  advice  as  to  >the 
operaiion,  deckred>ag4^n0ii):ip  ^.Qxiupi^^f^  pOiSible  terms,  aflu-* 
ring  him  that  the.  dLfeafe:  could  not  be  whdt  we  had  faid.  Still 
worie,  I  found  my  patitot  ijoinutely  itifodfaied  bf .  9II  the  horrible 
conie^uen^e^jduttamao  in  ;hisr  Situation  had  to  &ar:;  but  with  thi^ 
unlucky  periita£o%  thi^t  they  rw^tejali  tp.ba.dreadkd^om  the  ope-^ 
rMhn^  not, from  the  ^c^ ;.  aef  I^  and  I:  prefume  :«yety  Phyfician 
and  Surgieon^in  Europe,., c<»«ieive  t6  be  theic^c  .  . 
i;  f  toJd  hito, .  it  *^as  imj^ffibje  for  nae .  to:  altei;  »y  opinion ;  and 
t^ftt  he  muft  ju^Vfor  bix«ftl^  ai^d.ftrfloirt^abe  advice  which  he 
Uked  beft}  at  the  ikx^ti^um^iimif^  th€  horribie 

con&quences  which  he  h^id  heea  taught  to  diiiad:  were  to  be  appre* 
handed  from  the  diieaft,  notfirotai^^'ikperation.;  by  which  alone 
ihey:  iQoi^d  be.  prevented.  He  i^edlmsutQ  .mebt with  ftds;  Surgeons^ 
andto  cdnfult  with  them  ld)ouiii  Bisicafk  Ijhadjeven  a.formdl  hxnt 
yjitation  friim  ithe  S^iirg^eons!^^^  a.  confiiltation, 

which  I  p^empt^^  declined^  not  xbemgiin  the  :h\^naar,.  juft.at 
tikaX  tim^  to.Me  t)lixi^tt\M^^/\^ 

(Uf^orckwingt  tlienl^  at  ^yciiime^ .  iifiiaidct,haire  S»hf)fa^ -it  a  vcrx 
4oedi|^s:Mbd\ir^: .  The  nextiski^  Imilrdofjmy  patietit^  from  one  of 
^  mc^  iniJmatb  friendi,  wabf  tl&t  Mr  John  BdLhad^  by.  his  two 
Sturgeons,  ^een  >itatitd:in  «o?&e  4itai;^  enddsntly  in  ht^pcs  that  he 
5ir€lu^jdecide  ag^iiKft  ckeiikpmicii;o£iMi:rBmjaxnm'B^ 

:jv  ;    '  But 
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But  Mr  John  Bell  was  too  fliarp  for  tlxem,  and  very  honelUy 
declared  that  the  difeafe  was  a  Hydrocele ;  offered,  to  perform  the 
operation  inftandy,  and  did  adually  perform  it,  I  believe,  the 
very  next  day,  and  cured  the  patient  without  the  fmalleft  diffi- 
culty. 

Yet  thofe  two  Surgeons  are  men  of  eminence  in  their  profeiHon  j 
and  if  they  were  to  come  and  fettle  in  Edinburgh,  I  dare  iay 
would  expedl  to  take  the  lead- of  tfhree  fourths  of  their  brethren  in 
this  dty,  and  probably  of  Mr  John  Bell  himielft      . 

The  fame  certain  fdence^  and  enligh&ened  and  candid  ap{>Uca- 
tion  of  its  principles,  have  often  produced  thofe  £erce  debates^  and 
irreconcileable  differences  of  opinion,  in  the  confuldng-room  of 
this  Hofpital,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  former  Memorial 

Many  a  queftion,  aj^  fuU  coniUltatioin  and  debate,  has  been 
decided  by  a  vote^  each  party  holdinf;  faft  its  own  £r{l  opi^ 
nion :  fome  fuch .  points  have  been  decided  by  a  very  j&nall  majo^ 
rityi  fome  even  by  the  attending  Surgeon's  calling  vote  i>  fome 
have  be^Q  decided  firft  one  way,  thedt  the  oppofite ;  ithe  misiQiity 
on  the  firft  day  watching  their  opportunity,  jwhen;  the  houie  was 
preperly  ailembted^  and  when  thofe  wfaofe.  opinionii  might  be  tofr 
pofed  to  have  had  the  greateft  weight,  were  abfens;  ib  that  thior 
vote^  at  lead  could  ifot  tell  m  favour  of  their  opinion..  Dne  mife- 
Table  example  of  a  fiftfi^er  by  this  j^a^ice,  wi^omjfor  )tihe  .pm^ent 
I  ihall  caU  J.  R.  {  faw  about  two  years  agp;  loajg  aftec  fixe  liad 
been  difmiffed  from  *the  Hofpital  as  iiKunble..  What,  her  fate 
mig^  have  been^  if  the  loutg  and  keenly  contefled  q^ueftioia  absaic 
a»  operation  to  be  perfomted  on  jier  liad.  beeft  jJecided  th^  other 
way,  I  caianot  guefs.;  but  I  Scarce  tSunk  it  could  liaye  rbeen  wor& 
than  what  ihe  has  z£i^\y  fuffered,  ever  £nce  the  hour  that  thp 
operation  was  performed.  I  never  {km  a  more  locking  or  nyfoiv 
able  obJe<^^  nor  can  I  conceive  a  fb-onger  i!efutaci0n  of  Mr  Jolui 
BeU's  dodtrifie  of  the  certianty  of  the  prind^es  Df  forgery.    Some 

Surgeons, 
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Surgeons,  who  have  done  good  fervice  in  this  Hofpital,  make  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  the  vexation  arifing  from  thoie  bbflinate 
debates,  and  repeated  confultations,  was  one  of  their  chief  reafons 
for  withdrawing  from  its  duties. 

Mr  John  Bell  can  fcarce   have  forgotten  a  pretty  remarkable 
confultation  about  a  certain  tumour.     The  firft  Surgeon  who  was 
defired  to  declare  his  opinion,  pronounced,  without  hefitation,  that 
it  was  a  rupture,  fomewhat  conihidled,  but  not  completely  ftran- 
gulated.     This  gentleman,  a  pretty  fharp  one  too,  nee  pluribus  im^ 
par  J  one  whom  I  could  truft  againft  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  his 
brethren,  happened  to  be  of  one  party,  or  of  no  party,  whichever 
Mr  John  Bell  pleafes  to  call  it.     Of  courfe,  thofe  of  the  other  party 
were  unanimoufly  convinced  that  it  was  no  rupture,  but  only  a 
bubo,  which  was  to  be  brought  to  fuppuration  by  poultices,  and 
opened  when  ripe.     They  rould  not  even  liflen  to  the  fuggeftion 
of  one  of  the  t'other-fide  gentlemen,  who  wickedly  propofed,  that^ 
as  the  man's  life   was   at  flake,    they  fhould  make   an  incifion 
through  the  ikin,  which  could  be  attended  with  no  danger,  and 
would  enable  them  to  judge  with  certainty  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  timiour.     Being  the  majority,  they  determined  for  the  bubo 
and  the  poultice. 

Next  day,  when  they  met  again  in  confultation,  and  began  to 
enquire  about  the  patient,  the  bird  was  flown.  This  was  a  pro- 
digious triumph  to  the  antirupturifls,  who  were  fiire  that  a 
man  with  fb  bad  a  rupture  could  not  have  run  away.  Bt^t 
the  rupturiffcs  were  as  fharp  and  as  obflinate  as  their  adver- 
faries ;  and  mofl  malicioufly  traced  the  poor  man  to  his  own 
home,  at  the  diflance  of  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  poor  man,  who,  from  what  he  felt  in  his  in- 
fide,  was  well  convinced  that  the  vote  of  bubo  and  poultice  was 
to  do  him  no  good,  eloped  from  the  Hofpital  next  morning,  and 
found  means  to   crawl  to  a  cart,  which  he  found  on  the  fbreet, 

and 
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and  which  conveyed  him  to  his  own  houfe,  where  he  died  in  two 
or  three  days.     But  having  been  traced  by  that  time,  permiflion 
was  obtained  to  open  his  body,  which  was  done  in  prefence  of  fe- 
veral  antirupturifts  as  well  as  ruptmifts :  the  rupture  was  found,  as 
was  expelled  by  the  latter  party.   It  is  even  furmifed,  that  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  morbid  parts  is  dill  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  of  the  anti- 
rupturifts.    When  I  ftate  fuch  au  occurrence,  it  may  naturally  be 
a£ked   by  thofe  imacquainted  with   medical  warfare,  whether   I 
really  believe  it ;  and  if  I  do,  whether  I  impute  fuch  condudl  to 
fheer  ignorance^  or  to  the  moft  unfeeling  cruelty,  and  a  deliberate 
purpofe  of  fomething  little  leis  than  murder.     As  to  the  firft  quef- 
tion,   I  anfwer  without  fcruple,  that  I  believe  it  firmly  j  becaufe 
I  have  heard  it  from  feveral  Surgeons  who  were  concerned  in  the 
tranfadtion,  and  whom  I  know  to  be  men  of  fenfe  and  veracity. 
As  to  the  fecond  queftion,  with  much  diffidence,  I  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  it  could  not  be  either  from  ignorance,  or  from  a  de- 
liberate purpofe  of  letting  the  poor  man  perifh.     Such  ignorance 
is  incredible  of  any  perfon  who  knows  what  a  rupture  is ;  and  fuch 
deliberate  cruelty  towards  an  unoflending,  imhappy  object   is  in- 
confiftent  with  my  notions  of  human  nature.     I  humbly  co£ceiv« 
that  the  misfortxme  arofe,  as  many  other  fimilar  misfortunes  have 
arifen,  from  the  violent  fpirit  of  party,    and  that  irritation  and 
inveteracy  which  are  almoft  peculiar  to  medical  difputants.     I 
think  it    highly   probable,  that   if    thofe  gentlemen  who   were 
fo  unfortunate  on  that  occafion  had  been  a<5ting  fingly,   or  even 
feverid  of  them   together,   but  coolly,  and  not    pitted    againft 
their  opponents,  they  would  have  judged  and  a^ed  properly.     I 
know  no  bounds  to  tlic  violence  of  party-fpirit.    I  believe  that,  like 
the  fpirit  of  gaming,  or  any  very  violent  paflion,  it  often  makes 
men  deaf,  blind,  and  infenfible  to  every  other  confideration,  even 
to   the  .  moft  facred  and  tender  that  human  nature  knows  ;  and 
with  this  horrible  aggravation,  that  many,  far  from  being  aihamed 
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of  it,  <:onfider  it  as  their  proudcfk  boaft  and  moft  honourable  dii^ 
tindtion ;  while  few,  if  any,  think  dicmfeHves  individually  re- 
fponfible,  or  even  blameable,  for  what  is  done  by  their  party. 
'  This,  -howerer,  I  humbly  fuggeft  widi  a  Jiilvo  JMre  to  all  caa^ 
ceraed.  If  thejr  can  explain,  in  any  maimer  more  tfatisfadbry  to 
the  public,  and  more  honourable  to  themfelves,  the  faifls  whidi  I 
have  lhu:ed,  and  which  I  believe  can  fcarce  be  difputed,  but,  if 
difputed^  may  be  eftablifhed  by  irrefiftiblc  evidence,  they  arc 
heartily  welcome  to  do  it,  and  I  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  it  done. 

Amoi^  the  other  fpecimens   of  the  great  certainty  of  Surgery, 

and   of  the  equal  and  perfeffl  ikili  of  the  Fellows  of  the   Royal 

G>ilege  of  this  City,  who  of  late  years  have  taken  a  ihare  of  the 

Hofpital-duty,  and  formed  thoie  multitudinous  confukations,  which 

appeared  to  me  muchworie  thanuielefs;  I  muft  not  omit  to  mention 

the  inxconcileable  dlSerence  of  opinion  wkh  reiped  m  a  patiem 

having,  or  not  havings  a  Aone  in  his  bladder.     From  a  work  oa 

Surgery,  publiflied  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the&  Surgeons,  it 

appears  to  have  been  no  tmcomxnon  occurrence,  for  one  or  two 

Surgeons  of  a  numerous  confultation  to  have  felt  the  ftone,  on 

founding  the  patient,  and  for  ten  or  a  dozen  more  of  them,  after 

repeated  trials;  not  to  have  been  able  to  feel  it.     Thefe  di£^nces 

of  opinion  £eem  to  have  been  independent  of  any  fjpirit  of  party  j 

and,  fuppofing,  what  it  would  be  highly  uncandid  to  doubt,  that 

they  all  fpoke  and  aiEled  honajidey  neceflarily  imply,  that  ibme  di 

them  were  much  more  expert  than  the  majoority  of  their  brethren, 

at  that  little  preliminary  operation.     It  is  admitted,  I  prefume, 

that  a  (lone,  even  of  coniiderable  fize,  may  be  in  the  bladder,  but 

in  fuch  a  iituation,  by  having  formed  a  fac  for  itfeli^  that  the 

moft  expert  Surgeon  cannot  feel  it.     But  when  a  ftone  is  diilindl- 

ly  felt  by  two  or  three,  and  not  felt  at  all  by  ten  or  a  dozen  of 

the  fame  profeflion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  caufe  for 

iuch  a  difierence,  but  £:)m$  want  of  dexterity  in  the  greater  num-- 

ber 
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teiidF  thenof.  ^  A  moQ  orael.evilta  impKed  in  the  founding  of  afi 
nbtsppj  patie&t  by  every  indiyidual  of  a  numerous  confultadon, 
crtih  if  tiie)r  wer^  all  peF&fll}^  fkilfixL;  and  ftill  worfe,  if  any  of 
l^dbh^ire'  trnikflfulf  gtukkaord,.  ct  iToAghv  ia  die  tife  of  ^the  inflxu- 
ffienC'  iMb  fiitient^'it  diayifabiy.be;prefi3snod,.«Vel:  was  founded 
br^  ftich'9(  cbnfuhktiony'iuide&heiliad/eithfcr  a^fbdh^  or  fome  othf^r 
difeaffe  In  faifl  hfauiderij  implying,  fuch  tendetneft  of  it,  that  the 
flighteft  tbuck  of  t^e'ftaff iniift  haye^^iintiL  es^^itifke  paib.  It  msif 
be'  i^t})K<il' Whether  fpipd^  fticii:  fBrakitddif^xisi^foiu^^  have 
liM:  abi^ftted  tit  a^^iimfe  &vew  operatkfai}  {  sxfeaa  id  greatafr  tor-^ 
raf6v  ^^^  the  fibttf  ofKimida  pf  ithuUng  ibr  kfae  flone  by  a  ikilful 
O]^)iito^.  It  i8  a<£aeiitcblf  nt'ieaft^.to  liave  bien  fo  bad,  diat  ofteii 
it  wal  j^^ffary  to''<Mkfpti^^  feveral  da^tfyi.wanxi  bathing,  o- 
piates,  and  other  mCi^ti^s^-  td  njijdd  the  inifchidf  that  had  beei^ 
doii^'bt' AitK  a  ]pttfi£dil»ry^  ic»nfultatibm    %tn  Lot a^s  Surgery ^ 

TH'e  riibft  ul^ice^^bl«  e^daioi  oil  tbis  ]Aoinvpeiiiiip»  tfacoolj 
rn^iic^  tKiif  Mf>Bti-'Bbn  Wilfiuii^M:  to  6t:  cotlipetent,  *»  the  faid 
Mr  JdhttE^R'Kiai^lf.'  '**  (ii^</iriliall  fovgeitbfe  iightl  once  law,  in 
"  oTJr  well  ri^^li^^  in4  clefti%  lidipltzd,  where  th«t«  was  fuch  an 
**•  eisfiibitibii  tid^eird  bc^no/by  as  pferhaps  never  was  &en  even  by 
^  Tai^e^'tlte  fibg(f<>lr'Titlfi:'  'l>KAiik^n  had  taken  ^  apprehen. 
^  Ikfn  thafiv^'  ^Meftbb '  itpt  to:  tl-mible  fofes  by 'Officious  dreffing, 
**•  aiid'**!)S[ifg'  dccti^^dviike^ftiany  dther«,  by- the  wonderful;  re- 
^^  union  dffreih  ^(ifcthS^,  Whik  laid  together,. and  not drefTed  for 
^  eight  daydy'ffe  roi^oned  due  protiiifitig'«t(mclufibn,;that,  as  ac- 
^  ti)rdmg''fe  tHtf ^ottkbh  ^ftyiflgv  A^ ^''- *lb«4 ii  Jdie  tteft 'balfim 
"  for  a  wound,'*  its  own  foul  matter  fhoald  .be*  the  b<tt»ballam 
•*  foralbi^fe  HerefolvAlndt  to  dtels  the^  lores  of  the  furgical 
•*  wards  at  flioitdr  jittiod!*'  than  .five.  6r  fit  days  ;  but  that  the 
^'  matterniight  not  1^  tft^  the-b^dtyKing.  that  period,  he 

**  rAvidk  the'htfrfe*  gWfter'  ifll  ^Hettiold  ^^ajgfes^Iaod:  apply  to  each 
."     «.;io;  -^.■;.i:..,'  .-/    'jt  '.'Mm   --''  ••    •  •'  -'••■■  /'-fore 
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^  fore  a  fpunge.  Four  or  five  days  after,  a  great  in^y  gentlexnen 
^^  attended  in  tke  wards,  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  tbc 
^  further  iilue  of  this  experiment !  Each  fore,  as  it  was  iuc- 
cefiivelj  opened,  was  in  a  horrible  conditiQn,  ^  the  wonns  diey 
crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  out,*'  and  the  Doddr  wia  in 
great  difgrace  till  he  diicoirered  the  caufe.  He  had  given  the 
^  nulrfes  very  ftridl  injunctions  about  cleanfiing  their  (punges^ 
^  which  they  very  ftridly  obeyed ;  but  each  i^nge,  after  bdiljg 
^  wafhed,  was  laid  by  the  window  to  dry ;  it  was  Hat^Ving  feafbn 
^  with  the  gxeac  ffies,  who  were  very  glad  of  die  fpu&ges  todcpofit 
^^  their  ^ggs  in ;  and  when  thefe  eggs  vrere  laid  into  the  ibres^ 
^  and  kept  there  for  fbme  days,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fiich  a 
**  fituation,  they  did  hatch  w^  a  vengeance.^  PruuipUs  of  Sur^ 
fcry^  by  Jobm  Bell.     i8oi.     Pojge  I02.  ^  loj^  .         -^ 

It  mud  furely  have  been  very  fattsfiiCtory  and  eomfortaUe  to 
the  poor  patients  who  were  made  the  ful^jefts  of  that  abfuxd  ex- 
periment^ to  learn  from  fuch  good  anduxrity,  that  die  worms 
which  had  been  eadng  them  up  alive,  had  not  grown  out  of  dieir 
flefh,  but  were  all  of  them  the  lawful  children  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  commonly  called  blue-bottles :  but  ftUl  there  feems  to 
have  been  either  great  uncertainty  of  the  principles  of  Surgery, 
even  fo  lately  as  fince  Mr  John  Bell  was  hatched,  or  eUe  ibme  very 
ignorant  wrong-headed  Surgeons  permitted  to  praAiie  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  One  other  inftance  I  ihall  give  of  the  xmcertsunty  of 
the  principles  of  Surgery,  and  of  the  flu<ftuadon,  as  well  as  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  in  the  grand  confultadon  of  Surgeons.  After 
minutely  defcribing  a  cafe  of  femoral  aneurifin,  Mr  John  Bell  pro* 
cceds  in  thcie  words* 

^^  This  was  not  indeed  one  of  thofe  cafes  where  one  might  fay 
^*  the  patient  had  not  many  days  to  live,  but  yet  it  was  a  cafe 
^*  inevitably  fatal  I  Operation  was  unavoidabk !  It  was  for  the  pur- 
^*  pofe  of  having  the  operation  performed  dot  he  was  laid  in  the 
^*  Hofpital ;  and  he  was  a  manly  hardy  fellow,  willing  to  fiibmit 

•*  to 
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to  any  kind  of  Surgery,  eipecially  if  it  conld  but  prefenre  his 


u 


^  Mr  Haiimefi  loft  no  time  in  calling  a  confutation.  Out  of 
^  twelve  gentlemen  prefent,  eight  voted  fer  preienring  the  limb. 
^  But  on  the  morrow,  when  Mr  Harknefi  had  prepared  every 
^  thing  for  the  operation  of  anetuifm,  the  gendemen  taking  the 
^  caie  again  tmder  review,  and  eipecially  reflefting  on  the  danger* 
^  ouft  combination  of  fradhire  and  aneurifm,  and  on  the  difficulty 
» "^  of  fiiving  a  perfim  who  has  even  die  mbft  fimple  aneurifin  of 
^  the  thigh,' they  reverfed  their  former  opinion.  Mr  Harknefs 
^  was  forced^  amputate  the  limb ;  and  on  the  fifth  or  iixth  day 
^  the  man  died  of  gangrene.*' 

That  Mr  Harknefi,  or  any  Surgeon  in  the  world,  fhould  be 
forced  to  do  what  he  thought  right,  it  impoflible;  becaufe  he 
would  be  very  willing  to  do  it  We  muft  therefoK  underftand  by 
diis  very  edifying  ftory,  that  the  attending  Surgeon  was  forced  to 
perform  an  operation  which  he  thought  improper,  and  »>  cut  off  a 
limb  which  he  thought  he  could  have  laved ;  nay,  which  a  grand 
confultation  had  thought  might  be  faved,  though  the  iaid  con- 
fultation  thought  fit  to  rev^ie  its  ovm  decifion,  and  to  find 
that  vrrong  to-day  which  was  right  yefterday.  A  confultation 
of  twelve  Phyficians,  or  of  twelve  Judg^,  notwidifUnding  the 
glorious  uncertunty  bodi  of  Law  and  Phyfic,  could  have  done  no- 
thing worie.  Indeed,  when  two  oppofite  decificms  are  given  in  a 
law-fuit,  it  is  uiiial  to  allow  the  patient  a  rubber-game.  In  fbme 
countries,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  patient  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand fuch  a  rubber :  but  in  Surgery  there  is  not  always  time  for 
a  rubber-confultation ;  and  therefore,  if  fuch  difcordant  and  dan- 
gerous confultatkms  are  permitted,  reafbn,  and  juftice,  and  hu- 
manity, all  require  that  a  box  and  dice  fhould  always  be  ready  in 
4he  confuking  room ;  and  that,  whenever  the  fecond  confultatioA 
reverfes  the  dediion  of  the  firft,  the  patient  fhould  be  entitled,  if 
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he  choofes,  to  have  athrtxw.of  thcLdiCf  ^^£^^;.the  ^^^^j  jliA 
that  he  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  his  limb  or  for  his  liff;  ;      ' 

I  have  had  occafion  to  kara,  from  the  beft  «li|jbt<>fif)r,  that  is, 
from  one  of  the  Sqrgeflins  whoia^sod^n  thff  ttSKi!^  unnr^i^^le 
jlKinAer,  th^  tiie  clecifioDiBL  of  ccrtam  fpr^sjA  amfy^tgt^P^  yO^Sv^*" 
geonjt  in  thia  Ho^tal  have  been  fuch^  duL  fbfi^  %ttf  Biding-  ;9^^ 
geon,  whofe  province  it  was  to  :  operate  bM  nbfylnteky  xai^x^^di 
and  refufed  to  do  it;  tdling^his  brathneil,  ^'  GtMtooMn^ijfyptt 
^*  choofe  to  cut  oiBT this:  man's  kg,. or  t6  .  cxHd  ^s^  n^/ j^i»  ^e 
**  ftone,  yota  may,  bpt  i  will  noL"^ :  Sufb  /  td'm^Xvr^ .  duft  ?io 
doubt  have  greatly  ftrengtIhenefL  tittir  ibxtiments.  of  Mun^al  «i^m 
and  confidence,  and  fully  eftablifhed,  to  thie  cpnv»^)ion  »qf  t^n^  mioft 
bbflinate  and  incredulous  of  tJicin,  thfi  ttnei^ifl^  cettaioty:0^  fthe 
prindplesofSufigin^^  \\':  .;, 

It  i«  the  more  edifying,  to  obfer^eiliQiT^fMitl&kiHly  Mtt:}9bn 
Beh  maintaina  die  cert^ti|r  of.  tbr  priAcipks  .  j^.  Swgier^,.  whicb 
impliee  th€  peifeA^fpnifermii^  of  thfi  pridX^t,^  it»;«hM  Jbtt  ovra 
wodto  contain  the  xx^dft  attiplc.labd  «n«4iiil^^;pcgt4;  ,t&at  thwe 
are  numberlefs  diiputea-  aJBioQg  Surgeoiis^  ii}iiioiCi.[a%  i^y^ittrate, 
Mid  manfy  of  diem  aar  frtvc^u^  ^  .^o^  -irh|(:^,^.^j(ye  :^)tated 
Phyficians.  If  thoire-were  no  other  evidencer  9f  Ump  ^7iF^l)-Jknowii 
truth,  his  own  writings  woidd  afibid  fo];t7;.ittfMtina^{^vthaa 

* 

eaongh.  I  dooht  >nriiedaifcr  k ..  be.  ^^\S».  X^jlttlt^  iftf}Mg}Hi  /Tpr*- 
Mrards,  twenty  pag«&  oS  aaiy  :cf  Jus  Aiabk& ,i9Si:Sitrg^SyinW4J^^ 
meeting  witb  ^evehd  proofs«bd.exi6npief8.0£/lliMji]ii9tl«I  ^^.fiVr 
lions  M"  diftruftful  may  xna]K , the  trial  ;ati,tfa««-/kijii^ft  ikoAi«i^ 
frn*  themi^Wes.  .  But  thetris  5)n!^i.iBuflnaiii  :QKlteeik  iofi.''»t;ABf'« 
-book)>  and  'z  port  of  a  ibiKA^  ,in  ^wJlikh  it  capid,  nabi  hnvft  -ibedfk  «%- 
pe€tedt  bntmchil  fo<gkring.juul  depfiye^  tbtti}  itf -«laMk&  4ftot)  be 
tdtowed  to  pafi  unnodeed.  Theboadc  to  vJucbit.aUttde  is  ]uft  Aa- 
^ertome;  >and  the  part  of  that  book  is -the  5d;itc(3^fiQt- 9£.it, 
page  37.  inimediately  a£ber  hie  had  contended  jnoft  vehemently, 

all 
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all  through  his '  2d  fedion^  (df  50pa^s)^  for  the  muforea  cer- 
tainty of  die  prindples  d£  Surgery.     It  may  fairly  be  prefunied^ 
that,  if  on  any  occafion  he  could  haye  abftained  from  profeflionr 
al  difpote^,  and  €mm  treatiiig  in  the  moft'-cgnt^mptuoTis  manner 
tfaoopimons  arid  praidtices  of  his  brethren  itonx  whom  he  .chofi; 
to  diilisdt;  he  would  faa^e  done  it  on  that  occailoijL^  on  which  M 
waa  hi8.t»ix>wed.objeA  to  prove  that  there  are  no  diiputes  a^vong 
thenL     fiiit;  'Naturam  expdlasfnrcaj.  tamen  t^que  recurretj  or,  as.'thd 
French  fexprefs  iit,  Hdrkquin  •  toujouri :  Harlegnin.     In  that  fedUon 
of  hir  anfwer  he  has  iiitrodiictii   a  loofg  hiilory,  .which  kioka 
like  ani  old  kdure,  eflbbdt  thd  'operatiotrof  cumng  for  the  ftone. 
But  be  it  new,  or  be  it  old,  it  certainly  bears  no  niore  relation  to 
the  queftion* between 'the  .Managers  and' the  Sbnrgeonv  than  tjbe 
colour  of  my  volunteer  uniform^  :or  the  number  of  my  anceftors 
who  iu^Te  been  Profefibri.'    it  ia  however  made  intiierefting,  and 
for  my  poriKiie  ineftimabl^,  by  die  noUe  fpecimcn  of  .chirurgii:al 
controv^rTy  that  he  hM  introduced  into  it,  with  tsefpedl:  .to  the  i^ 
of  the  cutting  gbrget,  -  which  he  reprobates  in  the  bittcreft  terms 
of  contempt  and  reproach. 

That  iiiftrumenr  lias  long  been  in  general  ufc ;  aAd  to  tlie  beft  of 
my  knowledge  imd  belief,  is'  to  diis  day  u&d  by  At  leaft-  nineteen 
iii  •  twenty  of  the  befly  the  moft  inteiligeot,  the  ztaoft  experienced, 
and  the  moft  fiioGcfsfulciierators  in  the  #orld.  It  was  iiitroduced 
at  firf^  fram^oonfideradons  of  prodende  dnd  humanity ;  to  IdTen 
the  siik  of.  cuttif^  for  the  ilnne,  by  giyingp^  if  not  abiblu£e  car-- 
tainty,  atleaftiarvcrygnsst  probability,  .much  ^eater  than  Sur-^ 
geoos.had  beforeV'Of  tutting-  into' the  bladder  .at  once,  ind  in  the 
proper  place.  It  has  anfwered  its  pttrpoie  bi^fter  than  -mod  coa* 
trivances  eidier  in  Phyiic  or  Surgery  hiive  done.  By  means  of  it 
the  operation  has  been  performed  on  Aiariy  thoufands  of  patie^t8 
with  .pnr&di  fuccefs.  Some  indiyidual  Surgeons  hanre  employied  it 
fuccefsfully  on  feveral  himdreds  of  patients.     That  it  has  not  al-» 

ways 
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ways  made  the  operatioii  ibecefifiil,  is  a  mdancboly  truth :  nor 
do  I  belieire  diat  it  ever  can  be  made  perfedtty  iafe»  or  uniformly 
fuccefiful^  by  any  inflnment,  or  any  hmnan  contrivance. 

It  ia:  a  dill  more  melAichoIy  tradi,  diat  it  has  often  been  em* 
ployed  by  operators  ib  nnikilful  or  nnpraidi&d^  "diat  diey  knew 
not  how  to  \xSt  It  properly,  and  conieqiicndy  miiled  the  Uaddar, 
which  they  meant  to  cut,  and  perforated  die  neareft  bowel,  there- 
by infiidting  a  mortal  wouikL  Nothing  worie  could  have  hap- 
pened to  thofe  patients,  if  their  Surgeons  had  attempted  to  cut 
them  for  the  ftone  without  eidier  ftaff  or  goigeL  But  the  im- 
portant confideration  is,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  fate 
of  many  hxmdreds,  or  thoufands,  of  diofe  who  have  recovered 
perfedUy  when  cut  by  the  gorget,  if  dieir  Surgeons  had  not  ufed 
that  inftrument,  and  had  cut  diem  widi  a  plain  knife  ?  It  is  not 
only  my  opinion,  which  on  fuch  a  quefiionmuft  go  for  nothi|]^Y  but 
the  ofunion  of  the  beft  Surgeons,  amply  tefHfied  by  their  uiing 
the  cutting  goiget,  diat  many  more  would  have  periflied  by  that 
operation  if  the  cutting  gorget  Had  not  been  ufed*  A  very  ex- 
pert anatomift  may  cut  for  the  flone  fuocefsfully  without  die  help 
of  the  gorget,  but  not  more  fiiccefsfully  or  more  certainly  than 
he  could  do  with  it ;  and  it  is  not  ovljpqfiUe^  but  probable^  that 
a  good  anatomift  may  fnuAma  mifs  die  Uadder^  and  kill  his 
patient,  by  not  ufing  die  gorget :  neither  of  which  misfortunes 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  ufed  it :  and  what  is  only  poffibU^ 
or  fomewhat  probaUe^  of  a  very  accurate  anatomift  and  expert 
operator,  af^proaches  very  near  to  certamtfj  with  refped  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  Surgeons.  The  faireft  way  to  judge  of  this  queftion  is^ 
to  afk  any  reafbnable  number  of  well-informed  profeflional  men^ 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  how  they  would  chooie  to  be  cut,  with 
die  gorget  or  without  it,  by  any  Surgeon  taken  by  lot  out  of  a 
whole  corporation  or  College   of  Sur^ons,  .if  they  themfelves 

were 
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were  obliged  to  Hibinit  to  the  dangerous  operation  in  qfudtiouu 
I  fhrewdly  fuiped)  that  at  kaft  ninety-nine  in  die  hundred  of  them 
would  declare  for  die  cutting  gorget ;  and  I  doubt  much  wheth^ 
Mr  John  BeU  hixnfelf  would  be  in  die  minority* 

If  any  illuftradon  of  ib  plain  a  fubjed  were  needed^  no  bet|«r 
'cotdd  be  dbfired  than  one  long  fince  rendered  familiar  and  almoft 
trite  by  the  uie  which  Bacok  hath  made  of  it. 

A  ftw  men,  but  diey.  muft  be  few  indeed^  may  have  acquired 
fuch  marvelioua  dexterity,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  a  ftraight  linci  or 
an  exaft  circle,  with  their  unafiifted  hand,  without  the  help  of  the 
ruler  or  compaiKs :  but  any  ordJnaryman  can  draw  fuch  a  ftraight 
line,  or  fuch  a  circle,  with  the  he^  of  the  proper  inftruments,  at 
leaft  as  well,  probably  better,  than  the  moft  expert  dra^ghtfman 
can  do  without  dicm.  If  on  any  occaiion,  furely  when  die  life  of 
a  man  is  at  ftake,  die  certainty,  or,  if  certainty  be  not  attainable, 
die  greateft  probability  of  fucceft  diat  can  be  attained,  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  a  vain  oftentadous  diiplay  of  extraordinary  dex- 
terity. '  . 

With  hii^  ufual  bad  luck  as  to  all  matters  of  fad,  Mr  John  Bell 
(fedidn  5.  page  37.)  has  quoted  me  as  expcefling  contempt  and  dif- 
approbadon  of  the  cutting  goiget  employed  by  Surgeons  in  litho- 
tomy.   Nothings  could  be  fiudier  from  my  thoi^hts  ;  nor  is  there 
any  ex^ffion  in  my  former  Memorial  that  can  be  conftrued  or 
tortured  into  fuch  a  meaning.    As  it  was  intended  to  be  perufed 
by  many  who  cooAd  not  have  known  what  was  meant  by  a  cutting 
gorget,  inftead  of  uiing  that  trchnical  phraie,  I  dcjcrtbcd  the  inftru- 
ment,  as  a  curious  knife,  like  a  pointed  icoop^  with  a  very  iharp  edge : 
but  lurely  fudi  a  deicripdon,  which  is  perfe^y  juft,  denotes  nei-> 
ther  contempt  nor  approbadon  of  k.  Far  from  deipifing  that  xnftru* 
ment,  I  refpe^  Tery  highly  the  caudon,  the  modefty,  and  the  himia- 
nity  of  that^urgeon,  whoever  he  was,  who  contrived  a  littk  im-^ 
jHTovement  of  it,  lb  as  to  bring  the  u&  of  it  almoft  to  .perfedl  qertainty. 

The 
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Tlie  improvement  to  wMch  I  aUtide,  was  the  additiooi  'cf  a^ljMle 
t>iittoti  at  die  pamt  of  it ;  oorrefpcmding  to  wfakh  the'^roovfr  i|i 
the  (bff  wi£  ^xxade  wider  at  each  end  duoa  at  die  tmdcUe  ;  &  (hM 
when  the  button  at  tl»  end  xiE  the  gbrger.  wai  (rat.iiitoFitbefgrofftk 
iat  die  pfofKf  place,  which  •  it  :was  imp^bie  no  mtfit#<fK  couldlnot 
^;et  out  again  till  it  reaiifaed  tlie  fnrther  ietid .  of  Jthe  r  jtai^  iifl^the 
bladder ;  and  conre<|Uentlf  the  operator  coiild  n6t  mift  tUf  WMst^r^ 
or  faU  to  cut  it  in  the  prcq)er  place,  i;  remembdr  to.  har^r lizard 
mopi  thti&  thirty  years  ago,  thai  the  late  Mr  Adie,  iftrho-^ww  ^b^ 
-before  my  tiiiid,  but  who  in  his  day  was:Vu>nfldered  asiat  )die  head 
of  his  pitofeffiofi^  ^id<me  <^the  beft  operators;  ever  known  in  Edin- 
burgli,  at  one  tiint  kdhially  en^loyed  diat  kind  of  inftruoient^  I 
never  heard  what  were«the-oftije<9Uonaxo  itsr;|^efiirair  u&Trbiit  I  r4- 
meniberi:6  have  bedntc^  diat  Mr  Adie  hkn&lf  was  ftarded  at 
the  bu^n  cbBolng  outof^tke .  groove,  wiieobthe  garget  wia  fully 
introduced,  with  a  kind  of  fhap,  which,  he  had  nbt.es:|)edied :  but 
this  certainly  can  be  qalerious  ol^edion  to  its  ufe;  - 

Mr  John  Bell  (fe<5t  2.  page  1 2.)  has  hinted  fomething  of  the 
Surgeons  operating  in  the  Royal  infirmary,  ^  under  ^  obfer- 
^^  vance  and  cfiticifm  &E  their  fellow-members,'  aflifted,  and  fup-^ 
^'  ported,  and  amtrouUd^  by  die  prdence  of  numbers  $  in  an  open 
^  area  too,  where  all  the  world  is  free  to  proiK»uu:e  <  judgment  on 
^^  his  merits  !«^If  the  defire  of  reputation,-  or  the  feij^. of  ibiame; 
^^  the  malignancy  ofenemUs^  who  cannot  be  exchided  froaa  opera- 
^  dons,  or  the  praife  of  friemds^  who  "wiM  grofup  arotmd  him ;  if 
^  fame,  fortune,  and  his  own  happinefs  being  at  ilak^  will  not 
^  induce  the  yotmg  Surgeon  to  aj^iy  to  his  profeilion,  and  be- 
^^  come  etoellent,  there  is  reafbn  to  defpair/'  ;3ut  ^^t^  equfl 
prudence  and  delicacy,  he  has  avoided  explaining  htmilelf  fully,  or 
mendoning  *  any  pardculafs  on  fo  painful  a  iiibje^  I  fliould  not 
wifh  to  go  very  far  in  io  unpleafant  a  diicuflion ;  but  juil  that  his 
delicate  allufioa  may  be  in  fome  meafure  imderftood,  I  ihall  -mo- 
tion 


don  in  t^e  firft  pla<^,  iu  hid  qwj^  i^rprds,  lome  of  Uie  %98  aiiA  tfw 
kens  of  that  tnatigmmy  and  friti^ymf 

^  He  (Dt  Gregory) .  never  witQefie4  tjie  feverities  of  the  8nr- 
^^  geon }  never  ftrained  hard  his  breatht  nor  involuntarily  clenched 
^  hi^  hand«  at  the  Aght  of  gnath^'s  agony ;  nor  blanched  witll 
^^  fear,  oior  felt  the  palpiutiani  of  anxiety,  in  the  midft  of  an  e^«i4^* 
^^  ful  operation !  Let  a  man  feel  ^e  things  he  can  feel,  aod  hii 
^^  fenfibpitifs  will  be  applanded."     (Anfwer,  page  7.  line  15.  ao). 

WJbief:her  I  am  or  am  not  fubjedt  to  hyfterics,  and  accuftomed  tQ 
exhibit  the  horrid  grimaces  thus  beautifnlty  defcribed  by  Mf 
John  Belly  is  a  queftion  of  no  moment,  either  to  the  Managers  ot 
the  public;  but  it  is  right  they  fhQuld  know,  that  fuch  gri^ 
maces,  and  many  iignificant  looks,  and  nods,  and  fhaldes  of  the 
head,  by  the  grand  chc^us,  made  a  part  of  tthe  tragedies  performed 
in  the  theatre  of  thi«  Hofpital.  ^ut  the  chorus  did  not  always 
confine  itfelf  to  dumb  fhew :  as  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  it  fome-» 
mnes  ipoke  out  pretty  plainly. 

■  • 

nU  honUfavMtque  et  concili^tHr  umich^ 
Et  rcgat  iratasy  ct  amctfeccar^  timenti^ : 
lUe  tegat  cammifa^  Deofqui  precetur  et  ont^ 
Ut  redcat  fm/kru^  abaUfoirtuHafupcrbis. 


I  have  heard  of  more  than  cmc  inftaoce  of  the  principal  per« 
former  finding  it  necefiary  to  remonftrate,  <m  the  fpot,  in  very 
ftrong  terms,  with  ibme  Members  of  the  chcHixs.  One  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  a0ured  m^  that,  the  very  firft  time  he  operated 
in  that  theatre,  he  met  with  that  ve»tious  embarraffinent,  juft 
when  he  vras  beginning  a  fevere  and  dangerous  operation  on  the 
eye.  Some  others  have  declared,  without  fcruple,  that  fuch  ma^ 
rignant  critidUxns  as  they  were  expoied  to  in  ihat  theatre,  would^ 

N  a  of 
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of  themfelves,  independently  of  all  other  considerations,  have  de- 
termined them  to  withdraw  from  the  Hofpital-duty. 

One  of  the  firft  articles  of  information  that  I  received  after 
my  former  Memorial  was  diftributed,  related  to  this  point.  A 
gentleman,  no  way  conne<5led  with  the  Hofpital,  and  not  even 
of  the  Medical  Profeflion,  mentioned  to  me  how  much  he  was 
flruck  with  the  illuftration  of  fome  of  my  general  remarks,  which 
he  got  from  a  Undent  of  Phyfic,  in  accidental  converfation.  This 
(hident  mentioned  having  heard,  in  the  operation-room,  fome  of 
thofe  malignant  criticifms,  delivered  by  the  chorus,  alias  the  con- 
lultation,  in  pretty  audible  whifpers,  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe,  ^  He 
*'  is  too  high  ;  he  is  too  low ;  too  much  to  the  right ;  too  much 
**  to  the  left: ;  he  is  always  fo,*'  &c. 

Such  remarks  muft  have  been  truly  pleafant,  and  edifying,  both 
to  the  operator  and  the  patient,  if  the  latter  was  in  a  condition 
to  liften  to  them. 

Soon  afterwards,  but  yet  feveral  weeks  before  Mr  John  Bell's 
Anfwer  to  me  came  forth,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  by  anti- 
cipation a  good  commentary  on  the  pafTage  laft  quoted  from  it, 
and  a  full  explanation  of  the  praife  of  friends  y  the  malignancy  ofene-- 
miesj  the  obfervance  and  criticifm^  which  he  mentions  in  fuch  gene- 
ral and  delicate  terms,  as  well  as  of  thofe  horrid  grimaces  which 
he  has  condefcended  to  defcribe  more  particularly.  I  was  told, 
to  my  great  edification,  that  it  was  well  underftood,  that  the  praife 
of  friends  y  expreffed  by  words  and  figns,  was  the  price  or  reward 
of  a  vote  properly  given  j  and  that  the  malignancy  ofenemier^  no  lefs 
plainly  expreffed,  was  the  fure  punifliment  of  a  vote  iiiiproperly 
given  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  infinuate,  thit  the  malignant  criti- 
cifms alluded  to  by  Mr  John  Bell,  were  always  unjufi :  I  have  no 

a 

doubt  that  very  often  they  were  but  too  well  founded.     Indeed 
tk^  very  firft  piece  of  intelligence  I  got,  with  refpedl  to  the  opera-^ 

tion 
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tion  of  my  former  Memorial,  and  this  within  two  days  after  it  had 
been  diftributed,  was,  that  two  different  individuals  had  at  once 
applied  to  themfelves  fome  of  my  general  remarks,  with  refpedt  to 
nnfkflfulnefs,  and  bad  iuccefs  in  operations.  Their  condudl  in 
fo  doing  was  rafh  and  imprudent  with  refpef):  to  themfelves,  and 
nncandid  with  refpe<fl  to  me ;  who  did  not  know  of  their  mis-- 
fortunes,  and  who,  if  I  had  known  of  them,  would  not  have  al- 
luded to  them :  but  certainly,  their  ready  application  of  my  re- 
marks to  themfelves,  could  neither  be  unjuji  nor  erroneous.  Ha- 
ving no  diredl  knowledge  of  the  perfons,  charadiers,  and  events, 
to  which  I  here  allude,  I  cannot  judge  of  the  jufUiefs  of  an  opt* 
nion,  which  I  know  has  prevailed  among  feveral  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  namely,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  unlucky  remark,  and  the  ftill  more  unlucky  application  of  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  difpute  or  lawfuit  between  the  G)llege 
as  a  body,  and  the  Managers*    - 

The  parties  ia  the  College  were  very  nearly  balanced,  fifteen  of 
the  Fellows  being  agsdnfl,  and  fourteen  for  the  Managers.  If  only 
one  of  thoie  who  fo  unluckily  took  to  faimielf,  and  refented,  my 
general  remarks,  had  voted  vnth  oxu*  friends  ;  which  from  certain 
confideradtons,  of  the  validity  of  which  I  cannot  judge,  it  was  ex- 
pelled he  would  have  done,  we  fhould  then  have  had  fifteen  to 
fourteen  in  our  favour.  If  both  thofe  gentlemen  had  voted  vdth 
us,  which  however  I  believe  was  not  juft  ezpedled,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  former  connedlionfr  and  habits,  we  fliould  have  had  fixteen 
to  thirteen  on  otir  fide,  and  confequently  no  lawfuit  with  their 
Koyil  CJqllege- 


Mr  John  BdU  deferves  great  credit,  for  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  hjts  dift^layed  hb  learmng,  and  availed  himfelf  of  the  account 
that  Ceyks  gives,  of  tbe.age^  the  charader,  and  the  accompfifh- 
,i:  »'  N  n  a  ments 
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ibeilts'  of  body  and  mmd  ibefitting  a  Snrgeon ;  that  he  fliould  bd 
young,  ftrong,  and  fteady  in  his  hand,  ambidexter,  with  quick 
and  fharp  fight:  but  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Mr  John  Bell 
ventured  to  give  the  conclufion  of  that  amiable  chara(5ter,  as  drawn 
by  Celfusj  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  unlefs  it  was,  that  lie  trufted 
to  the  quotation  being  given  only  in  Latin,  and  not  trai^ated  for 
the  benefit  of  his  readers.  I  beg  leave  to  fiipply  this  omiffion, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  fettle  whether  it  was  accidental  or 
intended.  The  concluding  part  of  that  paiTage  of  Celfus  quoted 
by  Mr  John  Bell,  relates  to  die  mental  accomplifhments  and  difpo- 
fition  of  a  Surgeon,  and  is  erprefied  in  the  following  words ;  ani^ 
mo  intrepidui^  immifericors :  which  literally  tranflated  mean,  in  dif^ 
ipoiixhonfearkfs  and  tnerc'defi.  Thefe  amiable  peculiarities  c6ukL  do 
little  or  no  harm,  when  Surgeons  vbiere  merely  empkrfed  to  execute 
the  diredions  of  Phyficians,  not  to  judge  for  diemielves  what  was 
proper  to  be  done ;  but  they  are  not  quite  fb  mdifierent  in  this 
age  and  country,  wherein  Surgeons  are  hot  fenrants  or  ikcves,  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  dire^ons  of  a  fuperior  or  a  mafter ;  but  tx^ 
pe^ed  tx>  be  men  of  hberal  education,  iendments,  and  •  manners, 
and  fit  to  judge  as  well  as  a£l  for  themfehres*  But  it  is  ubn6ce£- 
iary  to  difcuis  this  point  very  fully,  the  principles  cm  which  it  is 
to  be  decided  being  obvious  to  alL  If  Mr  John  fiell  and  his  ctients 
can  perfuade  their  countrymen  at  lai^e,  that  it  i»  for  their  good 
to  entruft  'their  limbs  and  their  lives  to  Surgeons  ^of  didi  charao* 
ters  and  accomplifiunents,  and  to  whc4e  corporations  or  colleges 
of  them  jproxnifcuoufly^  aiid  by  rotation,  itwduld  be  afin  to  balk 
them.  I  fhould  only  beg  leave  to  tell  them,  what  •  ¥y4ideiidc<  the 
Great  King  of  Pruffia  told  fome  of  his  fubjedls,  who  were  like  to 
tear  one  anothers  eyes  out  in  a  difpute  about  the  eternity  of  hell- 
tcorments,  and  at  kft  referred  the  contrpverfyito  dieir  Sovereign. 
His  anfwer  wasihort  and  fimple:  ^  j^:my  ^ood  fufarj<i(^ ^f  I4eti^ 
^^  cBatel  are  ahfolhtely  reiblved  tabe  daji^ncd to  all  eiei^ty,.  I  Imi^ 
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But  as  longf  aiB'ti«  g^  ^p(k  of  SeotlaaMiy  wiicB  adtiag  l^r 
thein^lWs  %hd'  tlfeb'  ^Ufiillft,^>ede6'tare4«  lfte|»  m^t  of  itUae  pitcgil 
fdry  tvttch  Mr  pitift  B^'fi)  Ai«ngiy^tiei:bihm^ndft'to  «Aiemy=l  fee  iib 
figh^  ttt>itnleteiQfioi3jr«tlkt4li«)r  i]lacr  1^"^  «o  fMi^  die  (id:  poor  intoiit: 
As  to  all  thoTe  eriTs '  ^iHiit^  Mr  JbhWBeil'&biks  he  forefees  from 
the  feledion  of  a  few  SurgediftiKir'tthQl  Hdilfital-dtttx;  I  can  fee.oo 
probability,  nay  fcarce  a  poffibiht^  of  any  one  of  them.  Every 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  juil  as  much  as  at  prefent,  will  be  at 
liberty,  and  indiitf  botife^^^togivrf  Ae^fery^Jtine  bf^'ifis  a^l:eiit£ce8  ' 
ks  mahy  alid  as  MIi(tttei'iti{l^iaibfl6  Oa'4*twf  ^inr  m  furger^,'  as 
he  thiinlf^'fit^,  evc^' Wiii'bf  ^9i6fi^^|^illl»»4ill'i»e  uiBtled  coi^f. 
te^(!l  tKe^tlbl^taP'6h^  &th(<^«<M^flM  Wiir>Kr<ttty'-cd'  become. ail- 
qttainted  ^«h  tIi<^'^afe'«)#e^^tttli^>^^4nd'Widi  ^etpraai- 
cal  treatiii(^bf'^Ve^y^fei  «^J>0>^(M4l^-»jpei>atioa  thathpef^ 
fbfm^. '  ^A^rcU^  «h*Nfr<-JtaiA'Bdr«fo»rfivdiiariiM(  of  tbe-i^er. 
taihty  0^thevpIit^^  ^  'lHe^uiaftl«ltjr)of '^M)>Iilaicer;tf-ilx^<• 
^ery,  knd^^  e^a}^d^f«:de^«bin^lidililiitiisr)«f^(^)aryr6ia^^ 
who  has  the  ^ttbd^ttfune  tb^'Wk  F<«d%  College  of 

Stir^eoicts  in  this  crtj^,  *\reify  ftich  appfentSee  -tviK'i^  <very  fuch 
iiale  i^t^it^'OSIMny,  "^^l^feirii^  <^eralilott  perfohned'aft  ^U  ks 
^BMl^.'''}t  <iid^ibif'f4^''ttiy%^rt'e^«iV6'4rhtct^ixM  ^bvk} 
hkVii'ftn' Aeft-'faife.'  TlVdir '^dinbadoA -#iU  be  lis  cdii]^ete  in  evwy 
l^^di^,  a^  It'^'hidierto  beeii ;  knd  I  fetf  *nb  realbd'to  thiak  that 
tKeif'iikhbyt^^lfbe' fef&Mli  ^As'td  tbfe'  difappointtnent  ■which 
tod  ^tl^ais'^y W'^if'not  bein^  allowfcd  ta  exhibit-  their 
ftiH  'and  deitWtf  W-«U8^^lfeQatea,'  as  'o»i  a  publit  fta»L  ip/does 
TiOtajWeatr  to  me  a  point  ^at "  ought' to  interift  rithei'  Uie  Mam^iqrs 
or  the  public; '  -  The  Very*  ilOtJon  of  It  ftrbftgly  'Recalls  to  my  -ine- 
itttfry'k  diikp^tfiafehein:  tWiifch'  Wii^dm,  ©r'lVtbiifo^s  purteyor,'  met 
Hvitii  iim  Hthtf^t  mi^Ldx^tkoxf  ytttta  igbi  teid  klttedted,  in 

very 


very  pathetii  terriis,  tatliA  g^at;^t«64ii»ii*ew  pf  oiir  !«€  worthy 
Principal,  Dr  Robertfow.  He  declasedv  ^^,  It  w»0  the  hardeft  cafe 
"  in  the  world,  ^fter  theDo^JCfr*'  ^lf(^ul^  Mpnrp  was  i  always  the 
DoAor)  "  had  :?beei^_af  (he  e^p^t^^^^^bifing  ^  ccjach  for  iiim/* 
The  grievance c  y^as^  timt-WH/if/ii:  yr^^  .obliged  to  foiue  back  ^ 
Edinburgh  withoi*  l>is  ^greoabje  thpughi  iilf nt  companion  in  a 
poft-coach,  who  was  iftually  under  fentencc :  of  hanging  at  Stirw 
ling,  but  nloft  unluckijy  gPt.  rt^r^j^y^^.   r  _ 


Mr  John  Bill  <is  plea4ip<J.  to  fay,  (Sedlion  3.  page  43.),  "  The 
"  Memorialift  ncye?  0w  vk  op«r^pa,  i j  fuid  we.are^tffome  loisto 
"  guefr.  Tvhat  axiiiign<)Fi»SjPprfon(.Bfta7(>i?wgiof,to  he  the  cpnfcr 
*V.qTiencc8  o£^Ai3fep«sforj|ns34f<?wr»t4pn^J  bntrwe,  who  have  feen 
**  man7operat>o]i$^.<l>9t^gQo4f9^l»4f<^^e;feea  nwne  of  thofc 
*^  murdtrsy  which  tbe^^t^km^aUftha?  mp^e  tljjian,  lunted  at" 

As  tfai  my  aevcf  hl^ving.  fcfen  an,,pBerj5;iQn,  that  point  has  been 
fuHy  difcuffed  ahready  (p^ge  X  Jia^  6-  of  fb^i^  ft^moriaj).  .^  to  my 
having,  taran  tha*!  hinted  M  j?^iif <jfer.r  j|p ,  yijy,  Jfpnner  Menaqrial,  no 
fuch  hint  or  iflfinUation  is  to  be  found  .in  it  from  end  to  end^ 
This  is  one  of  the  many  matters  of  fadt,  about  which  he  has  been 
almoft  uniformly  unlucky.  By  nuffdcr  is  always  m^ant  killing  a 
perfbn  willfully  and  deliberately.  But  furely  i  npfiung  of  this  kind 
was  ever  fuppofed  by  me,  nor  is  there  one  word  or  fentence  in 
my  former  Memorial  that  can  bear  fuch  a  conftrudiion.  On,  the 
<Jont3rary,  I  had  exprefsly,r  apd  in  (bong  tennsp  d^qUrttd  my  he^^ 
lief,  that  all  the  Surgeons  attending  in  the  YLofg^f^  .39rl;i£th(Br  e^nal 
or  unequal  in  profeffional  knowledge,  :^d  manu^  4^x]terity  a^ 
operators,  did  their  be£L  My  fentence  expreiling  this  opinion, 
"  It  is  not  xht fault  of  a  youth  of  four  and  ^en^r,  th^t  he  has  not 
"  ftU  the  ufeful  knowledge,  and  maniial  dexterity,  of  an  en)erien?- 
**  <;^  Surgeon  of  fifty  years  of  age,"  [Mei^  j^qgf, 12,),  j^uft  J^ve 

been 
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bceiv  wfell  known  to  Mr  ;fohii  Bell,  ibr  he  has  quoted  it  repeatedly 
in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  and  made  fbme  cm*ious  remarks  on  it ;  in 
flibftance  amounting  to  sin  aflertiohii  that  it  is  the  fault  of  fuch  a 
youth  if  he  has  not  all  theie  accomplifhments.  My-  ob&rvations 
and  arguments  were  avoWtdly  fiiid  uniformly  dire^ed  againil  the 
gentf  al  badnefs  of  that  fyflem  of  iildifcriminate  attendance  by  rota* 
tibn  of  all  the  Siirgeohs  in  Edinburgh,  which  expofed  the  patients  to 
ib  many  evils  and  fo*  great  datngers-:  bttt  I  difclaimed,  exprefsly  and 
ftrongly,  all  thoughts  of  imputing  even  blame ^  not  to  fay  murder ^ 
to  any  one  of  them ;  or  or  propofing  any  inquiry  into  particular 
miisforturies,  fuch  as  were  ktiown  to  have  refultcd  from  •  that  fyf- 
tem. 

But  let  us  confider  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  Mr  John  Bell's 
aflertion,  that  he  had  feen  none'ofthoie  murders;  only  fubftitu- 
tihg,  as  Chriftian  charity  (beifns  to  require,  the  more  decent  terms 
of  evih  or  misfofttmer^  \d^t9A  of  the  horrid  expreffion  of  murders. 

m 

He  acknowledges  having  feeh  many-  operationis^  botli  good  and 
bad.  Are  we  theii  ^&  titiderftand  by  his^aflertion,  that  aU  thofe 
op^r^tlotis^w6re^ai3{blU¥ely<and3lidifp^  neccilary,  and  cAuId 

Jibi  hate  beitt^  -pf^fiftted  ^by^^more  judicious  and;  fltilfol  -treat-i 
ment  of  the  fame  cafes  before  they  came  to  that  laft  extremi- 
ty ?'»' A^  *ir6  WS^Hfe'^^iVdfeirftftiSd  thdt  all  thofe  operations  which 
he  faw,  both  gtSfbdi  aiid''b^,  were  uniformly ifuccefsful  ?  Such 
thing^'  mxf  1>t  iflTeittd,  ^bat  they  calmot  be  believed.  T6  fuppofe 
diem  everi  poffifele,  is  tb  fuppofeaU  t;hc  Surgeons  of  Edinbui^gh^ 
not  only  equaUy^ddl^  ih^e^-tMaffiaent  of  all  chirurgical  difeaies, 
And  equally  d^tt!et<pufi^ in th^  performance  of  all  i operations;  buti 
moredver  to  fuppof^^  thaai  all  as  fkilful,  and  as  dextf rous,  as  Sur*- 
gbons  can  be.  This  I  conceive  to  be^mpre  than  Mr  Jolm  Bell  has 
ih^ntdned  in'his  P&ih(>hlet,  or  wiU  chooie  to  maintain  at  prefent ; 
c^[)!eoaUy  wirfx  riffjiect  td'  that  pArty,  or  w  party,  in  their  Royal 
ill  i      '  'si  .-'  ."i  ,  '.-i.       .      ;•  .    ,  .  . College, 
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friend*.  ..     .•;':..-    -i    •-,.        -   ^:/.    .:  :;ri  Lrrr.  _r  ...:•:.  ..l  •;.  r      :•: 

Befides^  it  ai>peara  by  i(>inej^0*^s^  akeady ^flwwed  frora.  ano^^ 
tbcr  of  bia  ^ocks,  tl»t  to  J^^  ^^yftpPi  wi4 .  rewmberedy 
iome of  ribofe  :ioi^foiiEti&e9 fjc^  wbieli  J;  ^Hw^d,^, hi^  ,wticli  \  fiever. 
dreamed  of  rcgapdiug  M  r^arderf.    l^J^^^hf^rp^  cif^^^^ 
ted  page  273^4.  of  thi^MeflaQri^)^  of  kavjuag  all  jJie  Jforps  of  the 
patients  ia  tl^e  Surgeoos  wardg^  for  .fijv^al  .c^y^  m  the  h^at; 
of  fummcr,  uodrefled,  till  they  w?.w  all  crawling  with  woraw, 
was  at  leaft  aja  evil;  but  would  have  been  no  murder^  if  it  had 
been  fatal  to  them  all     The  cowlu!^  of  a  grand  confukation^ 
in  reverfing  one  day  the  decifion  of  another  confultation  only  the. 
day  before,  and  forcing  the  atteipiding  Surgeon  to  cut  oflF  a  limb, 
which  it  is  plain  he  thought  9Ught  hav«  been  faved,  wa^s  anqthcc 
of  thofe  evils :  yet  though  the  patdea^  di^d:  of  that  operation,  it 
cannot  be  confidered  as  mnrder^  becavife  i]tf^w;a8  not  done  with  ii^ 
tcntiaa  to  kilL     But  with  refpe^  tp,  ^e^p^pifnta  wholpfe  thw^ 
HveSy  or  their,  lbnbs»  it  is  much<tMi4Q^  \Rheth/^^ th^e  evils  arq 
called  mxsfortnnea  or  mutders :  and \\tiM \^V^y: ^  ^^7  Pf  ^ 
Managers,  i£  it  is  in  their  pow^^  to  ^^^H^i^v^fcQa^  i^e  patient^ 
in  the  HoijpitaL  :  ,-  ,  .. 

Mr  John  Bell  befl  knows  whether  htfaw  Qr^ea^>heard  of/any  o:^ 
tliofe  evils^  or  what^he  caUa  murden^  to.  which  A.^^  i^Mbly  f^ppOH 
fed  jthat  I  had  alluded  in  my  foipner  Memoriali  ]^y  r^wiark^  which 

fome  gentlemen  unlucldly  applied  ,tO'  thep^ielv^s^^  i^ndi  qt^a..  9CU>re; 

*         ' 

Teifely,  if  not  more  candidly,  ^pHedii^(fi>m^  of .  thiwiprofeffio^^a^ 
brethren.  But  I  can  at  leaft  .teftify,  dtastrMi?;  Jo^^^^Be^Jj.wa^  ;9a 
one  occafion  prefent,  and  very  attentiye,;iM>t  at  an  operauoi),  but 
at  the  openii^  iof  the  body  of  i  patient  oi»  .wh«iq|i  I  Ivad^  direded 
an  operation  to  be  performed.  The  operation  yras  in  itf^  nether 
difficult  nor  dangerous;  yet  ia  that.caf^  itfappeari^  wdlfpatqbly^ 
that  it  had  only  been  attempted^  not  performed  i  for  that  circum- 

ftance 
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fiance  which  is  eflendal  to  the  operation,  and  for  the  fake  of 
which  the  operation  at  that  time  was,  and  always  is  dire(5ted)  had 
not  been  accomplifhed.     Nay  more,  the  attempt  had  be<en  made 
£o  rudely  and  unfkilfuUy,  that  a  gangrene  was   induced  in  thei 
wounded  part,  of  fiich  extent  and  depth,  that  it  probably  wbuld 
have  been  fatal,  if  the  patient  had  had  no  other  difeafe.     But,  ia 
•this  cafe,  I  fully  acquit  the  operator  of  having  been  even  the  in?- 
luxrent  caufe  of  the  patient's  death ;  for  it  appeared  plainly,  on 
opening  the  body,  that  the  patient's  life  could  not  have  been  faved: 
and  I  hope  the  Siu-geon,  who  was  fb  unfortunate  on  that  octafion, 
will  have  the  candour  to  acquit  me,  of  being  either  the  murderer 
in  that  cafe,  or  the  innocent  caufe  of  the  padeut's  death,  by  di- 
redling  thatt  operadoiu     I  certainly  fhould  ndt  4iave  done  fe»,  if  I 
had  known  all  that  appeared  fo  plainly  after  his  death.     I  can  onlj 
fay,  in  my  own  vindication,  that  I  wifhed  to  give  the  'patient 
every  pofHble  chance  for  his  life ;  that  there  was  no  danger  in  1^ 
operation,  fuppofing  it  rightly  performed ;  and  that  in  the  cafe, 
of  all  I  have  ever  had  \mder  my  care,  that  approached  the  nearefi' 
to  that  one,  the  patient  had  been  faved  by  that  tety  operation, 
when  in  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  danger ;  indeed  iH  futh  cir- 
cumilances,  that  I  am  confident  her  life  could  not  have  been  faved 
by  any  other  means.     In  that  unfortunate  cafe  to-  which  I  allude, 
it  was  known  to  all  the  Students  attending  the  Clinical  Ledhii^es, 
as  well  as  to  me,  that  the  operation  had  not  /ucceeded ;  and  all  of 
us  were  curious  to  kiioW,  whether  there  had  been  any  preter* 
natural   impediment  to  the  right  and  effe<aual  performing  of  it, 
or  whether  the  failure  was  to  be  regarded  nierely  as  a  mh/cfr-^ 
tune.     On  this  account^  and  alfo  becaufe  the  cafe  was  a  very  inter- 
efting  one,  both  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic,  for  I  know 
but  of  one  fimilar  in  the  records  of  Medicine,  an  unufually  great 
number  of  Students  attended  in  the  operation-room  to  fee  the  body 
opened  ;  and  all  of  them  faw  that  there  was  no  peculiar  impedi- 
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ment  to  the  operation  intended ;  that  it  had  twt  been  performed, 
and  had  been  very  roughly  and  unfkilfuUy  attempted.  There- 
fore, though  this  is  a  medical faS^  I  conceive  it  is  one  that  cannot 
be  difputed  :  and  in  particular,  that  it  cannot  be  difputed  by  Mr 
John  Bell ;  who  was  not  only  prefent,  and  very  attentive,  at  the 
opening  of  the  body,  but  who  even  took,  on  the  Ipot,  a  very 
fufBcient  memorandiun  of  it,  which  I  dare  fay  he  has  in  his  re- 
pofitories  at  this  hour ;  for  the  cafe  was  as  interefting  in  Surgery 
as  in  Phyfic.  Moreover,  I  think  it  impoflible  that  he  fhould  have 
forgotten  it,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  Anfwer  to 
me ;  for  I  had  mentioned  it  particularly  in  my  long  letter  to  him, 
(20th  Auguft  1800),  with  many  additional  circumftances,  which 
there  is  no  occafion  to  flate  here.  I  even  mentioned  to  him  in 
that  letter,  the  very  pointed  remark  made  upon  it  by  Mr  Chilver, 
a  favourite  pupil  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  and  now  an  eminent 
Surgeon  in  London,  who  at  that  time  attended  my  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, and  was  at  lead  as  much  afloniihed  as  I  was  at  the  failure  of 
the  operation  /which  I  had  diredled. 

Such  an  example  explains  and  illuftrates,  better  than  any  ge- 
neral obfervations  can  do,  what  I  wifhed  to  inculcate  in  my  former 
MemoriaL  Relative  to  the  Surgeon  and  the  patient  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  it  was  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  misfortime ;  but 
as  relative  to  the  general  fyftem,  which  expofed  patients  to  fuch 
misfortunes,  it  was  a  proof  of  great  badnefs ;  and  of  a  fault  in  the 
Managers  of  the  Hofpital,  if  they  allowed  fuch  a  fyftem  to  con- 
tinue, without  ujQng  .their  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  it  abolifhed. 
It  can  fcarce  be  neceflary  to  point  out,  that  if  a  patient^s  fituation 
had  been  fuch,  that  his  Ufe  might  have  been  faved  by  that  opera- 
tion rightly  performed,  he  would  have  loft  that  chance  for  his  life, 
and  would  have  been  expofed  to  new  and  great  danger,  I  mean 
from  the  mortification,  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  operator. 
Nor  is  it  very  imreafonable,  or  uncharitable,  to  fuppofe,  that  an 

operator. 
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operator,  who  was  fo  unfortunate  in  a  fimple  and  eafy  operation, 
might  be  aknoft  as  unfortunate  in  thofe  that  are  confefledly  more 
difficult  and  dangerous.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  profit  by 
that  misfortune,  and  would  ftudy  the  operation  carefully,  and 
learn  to  do  it  well,  and  adhially  perform  it  with  complete  fuc- 
ceis  on  the  next  patient  on  whom  he  had  occafion  to  try  it.  Such 
I  conceive  to  be  a  fpecimen  of  the  improvement  which  Deacon 
Kennedy  and  his  friends  expedled  that  young  Surgeons  were  to 
acquire  by  pra<flifing  in  the  Hofpital:  but  I  can  conceive  no 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  to  make  the  patients  in  the 
Hofpital  the  viftims  of  fuch  improvement ;  or  any  excufe  for 
them  if  they  do  fo,  when  they  can  get  £kilful  and  experienced  Sur- 
geons to  do  the  Hofjpital-duty. 


It  furely  required  the  utmoft  exertion  of  Mr  John  Bellas  fupc- 
rior  genius  to  difcover,  that,  in  the  pafTage  which  he  has  fairly 
quoted  from  my  Memorial,  I  had  threatened^  or,  as  he  infinuates, 
had  done  worfe  than  threatened,  the  oldeft  of  the  young  Sur- 
geons, or  any  other  body.  To  threaten^  means  to  denounce  evil 
to  a  perfon,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  doing  fomething  that  is 
difagreeable  to  the  perfon  threatening,  or  to  terrify  him,  fo  as  to 
make  him  do  fomething  which  that  perfon  wifhes.  But  I,  far 
from  denouncing  any  evil  to  the  oldefl  of  the  young  Surgeons, 
or  to  any  other  body  ;  far  from  endeavouring  to  terrify  any  per- 
fon into  doing  what  he  did  not  choofe,  or  endeavouring  to  deter 
any  perfon  from  doing  what  lie  did  choofe ;  had  very  modeftly 
exprefled  my  humble  hope,  that  the  formidable  Janus-headed 
Jonathan  Dawpluckcr,  £fq;  might  perform  his  office  on  me  ;  and 
had  declared,  that  I  fhould  confider  it  as  a  very  great  honour, 
and  a  particular  favour.  This  declaration  could  not  be  diftrufled ; 
for  I  mentioned,  explicitly  and  honeftly,  the  reafon  for  which  I 
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ysrsis  ambitiouis  of  that  honoar  and  favour ;  namely,  that  k  would, 
complete  the  evidence  of  all  that  I  wi&  to  eftabliih,  and  give  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to  the  public,  a  juO:  notion 
of  the  inveterate  rancour  c^  medical  warfare.  In  this  refpedt  at 
leaft  I  have  not  been  difappointed ;  for  if  the  fpecimens  which  in 
my  former  Memorial  I  gave  them  of  medical  warfare,  and  if  the 
writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Jonadian  Dawplucker,  Efq;  to 
which  I  referred  them,  did  not  fully  convince  them  of  all  that  I 
wifhed  diem  to  know,  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me  muft  have 
been  more  dian  fufficient  to  give  them  a  juft  notion  of  medical 
controverfy,  and  even  fbme  infight  into  a  part  of  human  nature, 
which  otherwife  they  could  have  had  no  opportunity,  and  no 
wi£h  to  explore.  In  one  kind  of  inveteracy,  I  admit,  that  con* 
troverfial  Divines  furpafs  the  mofl  fpirited  of  medical  difputants  : 
but  in  moft,  or  all  other  refpedls,  I  conceive  that  Mr  John  Bell's 
pamphlet,  is  equal  to  any  thing  that  has  appeared  in  theological 
controverfy,  from  Saint  Origen  to  Dr  Prieftley  inclufive ;  and  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  oiur 
keeneft  medical  difputants. 

It  is  eafy,  and  it  is  worth  while,  to  point  out  the  general  and 
moft  obvious  caufes  of  the  inveteracy  of  medical  difputes  and 
medical  difputants.  The  beginning  of  almofl  every  medical  dis- 
pute is  fome  difcovery  or  improvement,  or  pretended  difcovery 
and  improvement,  which  fome  perfon  of  the  medical  profefHon 
conceives  that  he  has  nxade,  and  wifhes  to  promulgate  to  the 
world.  Even  in  pure  fcience^  fuch  difcoveries  and  improvements 
arc  often  regarded  with  jealouiy  and  envy  by  others  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  fame  fciences.  They  are  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  thofe  who  did  not  make  them,  and  are'  confidered  as  ar- 
rogant claims  to  fuperior  talents  and  knowledge  in  the  authors  of 
them.  Of  fuch  controveriies,  even  within  my  memory,  there 
have  been  fome  ftriking  examples  in  the  fciences  of  chemilbT-,  of 

politics. 
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poUtdcs,  razitd  of  mttaphj^s.    But  jAyfic  aad  furg^  are  not  pure 
fciettccs:  iXhtj  are  trades  or  crafts ^  hj  wiiich  tbofe  who  profefs  them 
muft  live.     Of  the  nmnbej-left  corredUons  and  refutations,  real  of 
pretedded,  of  old  opinions  and  pitadtices,  and  of  the  numberl^fs 
ntw  difboveries  and  improvement,  real  t)ir  pretended,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  i  publiflkd  to  the  world,  a  very  larjge  pro- 
portion has  evicjently  been  intended  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the 
crafty  by  increafing  the  traiie  of  thofe  who  propofed  themi,  rather 
than  to  improve  die  ftate  and  tx)  extend  the  limits  of  tiie  fcience. 
That  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  the  newfpaper  advertifements,  and  all 
kind  of  quack  bills;  and  many  little  publications,  in  favour  of 
particular  medicines  and  practices,  is  well  and  generally  known ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  Aough  not  fo  generally  known,  that  the 
cafe  often  has  been,  and  to  this  day  often  is,  the  fame,  with  many 
publications  which  appear  in  the  form  of  handfbme  odiavo  or 
large  quarto  volumes.    In  the  beft  of  dxefe  there  is  generally  much 
credulity,  and  (Irong  and  glaring  partiality  to  certain  opinions  and 
pratflices  ;  but  in  many  <^  them  there  is  even  great  di£ngenuity, 
in  fuppreffing  what  the  authors  muft  have  known  to  be  true,  and 
afTerting  what  they  muft  have  known  to  be  falfe.     N(»r  is  this 
kind  of  diiingenuity  confined  to  thofe  who  begin  the  attack ;  I 
mean  to  the  authors  of  real  or  pretended  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments.     Some  of  thefe,    pretty  far  advanced  in  life,    and  long 
eftablifhed  in  pra<5tice,   have  been  juft  as  long  the  profeflional 
rivals,  and  olten  the  bitter  perfonal  enemies,  of  their  brethren  and 
cotemporaries.     Others  of  them  are  young  men,  not  yet  known 
to  the  world  ;  but  eager  to  become  fo,  and  to  fhow  the  world  how 
far  fuperior  they  are  to  their  elder  brethren  in  talents  and  profef- 
lional  knowledge,  and  how  far  more  worthy  of  pubUc  efteem.  and 
confidence,  and  of  great  and  lucrative  employment. 

Thofe  who  are  attacked  on  this  very  tender  point,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  much  more  candid  and  impartial  than  thofe  who  at- 
tack 
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tack  them.  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  depend,  not  only  for  pro- 
fperity  in  their  profeffions,  but  for  their  daily  bread,  on  their  pro* 
feflional  charaAer ;  which  is  neceflarily  eftimated  by  a  kind  of  com- 
parifon,  always  invidious,  with  the  charadler  of  their  brethren. 
If  any  of  them  were  to  admit  die  claims  of  their  afTuming  brethren, 
whether  their  cotemporaries  or  juniors,  to  fuperior  ikill  and  know- 
ledge, it  would  be  almoft  equivalent  to  giving  all  that  they  had  to 
their  moft  hated  rivals  and  bittereft  enemies.  ProfefSonal  charac-. 
ter  is  to  a  Phyfician  or  Surgeon,  what  a  tongue  is  to  a  lawyer, 
fingers  to  a  fiddler,  or  feet  to  a  dancing-mafter :  it  is  his  landed 
eftate,  his  bank-ftock,  his  India  bonds,  his  3  per  cent,  confols,  his 
ikill  in  jockey fhip,  his  feat  in  parliament,  his  knowledge  of  play,- 
his  fcrip,  his  omnium ;  and  he  muft  fight  for  it  to  the  laft.  If 
only  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard  were  fnipped  off  from  the  point 
of  a  lawyer's  tongue,  every,  time  that  he  undertook  a.  bad  caufe,  or 
employed  a  bad  argument  in  maintaining  a  good  one,  the  world 
would  foon  hear  fuch  an  outcry  as  never  yet  was  heard  ;  and  L 
have  no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  have  long 
been  accuflomed  to  difpute  and  wrangle  with  one  another  all  their 
days,  with  great  candour  and  good  humour,  would  foon  become 
as  illiberal  and  inveterate  in  their  difputes  as  the  worft  of  my  bre- 
thren. Medical  difputants  are  but  men,  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  other  men ;  but  placed  in  very  trying  and  unfavourable  cir- 
cumflances.  Of  this  many  of  the  Medical  Profeflion  have  been  fb 
well  convinced,  that  no  temptation,  or  provocation  could  ever 
induce  them  to  engage  in  a  medical  controverfy. 

Some  of  our  medical  difputants  have  really  been  men  of  talents, 
of  fcience,  of  wit :  and  have  had  all  the  advantages  which  a  liberal 
and  learned  education  could  give  them  :  fo  that  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  their  controverfial  writings  have  been  juft  and  fevere,  as  well 
as  acute,  lively,  and  entertaining.  But  unfortunately  many  more 
of  our  difputants,  who  had  none  of  thefe  advantages,  have  been 
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pleafed  to  take  it  into  what  thej  call  their  heads,  that  they  poflefs 
them  all  in  the  higheft  degree.  To  this  unlucky  miftake  we  owe 
an  infinite  number  of  volumes,  the  hundredth  part  of  which 
would  be  much  Aiore  than  fufficient  to  give  all  mankind  a  furfeit 
of  our  writings  and  our  controverfies. 

It  is  unneceflary  here  to  give  any  fpecimeris  of  what  every  perfon 
of  tafte  and  judgment  muft  acknowledge  to  be  vile  and  deteftabic 
in  medical  ccmtroverfy.  But  I  fhall  give,  from  the  writings  of 
our  celebrated  countryman  Dr  Pitcaimy  one  little  fpecimen  of  the 
fpirit,  the  inveteracy,  the  contempt,  and  even  the  ribaldry  and  a- 
bufe,  with  which  a  keen  medical  difjputant  can  treat  his  oppo* 
ncnt.    . 

AJlruCy  a  famous  French  phyfician  near  a  hundred  years  ago, 
had  got  into  a  difpute  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  fome 
things  relating  to  which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  undcr- 
fland.  He  feems  even  to  have  gone  fo  far  wrong,  as  to  adnut 
that  the  fibres  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  might  contradl,  but  yet 
to  deny  that  by  fuch  contradlion  they  could  comprefs,  or  propel,  the 
blood  contained  in  thofe  cavities.  To  fuch  a  herefy  Pitcairn  could 
give  no  quarter ;  and,  though  perfedlly  able  for  the  tafk  himfelf, 
gravely  alked  the  opinion  of  the  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  with  refpedl  to  it ;  a  James  Gregory,  not 
one  of  my  dynafty,  but  one  of  the  three  brothers  of  the  collateral 
dynafly.  He,  on  confidering  jijirucs  argvunent,  pronounced  wkh 
confidence,  as  well  he  might,  that  if  a  circular  fibre  furrounding 
a  cavity,  contra<^ed,  not  only  it  muft  comprefs  whatever  was  con- 
tained in  that  cavity ;  but  that,  if  it  contradled  to  half  its  original 
length,  it  muft  comprefs  whatever  was  between  it  and  the  centre  of 
the  cavity  into  the  fourth  part  of  its  former  fpace.  Not  content 
with  this  fchooling,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  burlefque  demonftration 
oiAJirucs  dodrinye,  but  good  enough,  as  he  thought,  for  Jijiruc. 

This, 
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This,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  fatUfied  the 
keened  difputant :  but  it  did  not  fatisfy  Pitaairny  who  thought  it 
neceflkry  to  adminifler  fbme  farther  flagellation  to  AJtruc^  in  hig 
Own  peculiar  ftyle ;  and  accordingly,  after  quoting  the  words  of  my 
namefake,  thus  proceeds. 

**  Hac  mens  Gregorius. 
Ego  Kbellum  AJhrucii  non  vocem  Annala  Volufi^  Jive  cacatam  chartam^ 
quia  mibi  videtur  Aftrucius  nunquam  cacajfe^  alioquin  Jtnjijfet  mufculos 
abdominis  etfe  contrabere^  et  alia  exprimere  pojfer 

Happily  it  is  impofEble  to  tranilate  Pitcalrtis  fentence :  but 
every  perfbn  who  underftands  the  language  and  the  allufion  of  it, 
mud  be  fenfible  that  it  is  impoflible  to  eftimate  more  contemptuouf- 
ly  the  talents  and  knowledge  of  an  adverfary.  But  thofe  medical 
diiputants,  who  naturally  bum  with  a  defire  to  emulate  what  they 
cannot  fail  to  admirey  and  who  have  really  the  fined  talents  for 
blackguard  abufe^  may  be  aflured  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
exped):  the  fame  admiration  of  their  ribaldry,  imlefs  it  comes 
adorned,  recommended^  and  enforced,  by  fbme  portion  of  that 
acutenefs,  and  found  reafoning,  and  real  wit,  which  P//r^«rif  dif* 
played.  (See  the  Prefatory  Epifile  to  PitcarniiDiffertationes  Midic€P^ 
4to£dih.  edition,  T713). 


Suppofing,  however  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  words  as 
plain  as  any  in  the  EngUfh  language,  that  my  innocent  compli-^ 
ment  to  Jonathan*  Dawplucker,  £fq;  was  h(>na  fide  a  threat,  and 
by  me  intended  as  fuch,  if  not  as  fomerfiing;  worfe,  a  ftiU  greater 
difficulty  and  fubjedl:  of  adonifhment  remains,  namely,  how  fuch 
a  compliment,  or  threat,  ta  J<)nathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  can  be  a 
threat  to  the  olded  of  the  young  Surgeons. 

The  fird  dep  in  this  mod  interedhig  inquiry  is,  to  afcertainr 
who  is  the  olded  of  the  young  Surgeons.  Happily  for  all  con- 
cerned. 


cerned,  Mir  Johii  Sell  tias-'lMdicIiitipoodAftfitSig^^retu  great  «ffift- 
ance  on  dsos  point.  lA^tke  viAry  ^begianitig  of  h$8  paii^)hiet,  or 
^irhstt  rtaj  ht  reckoned  a  preface  a&d  kiti^odudtioB  to  it,  lie  «e|i« 
tis;  t^at  **  the  fcAhmkng  -tie^eft  was  prefe&ted'  to  Mr  Bdt,  m  tke 
**  oldeft  of  the  Ju^or  Surgeons."  Every  body  muft  be  fei^>k  of 
Im  great  <klka€y  in  atiribilting^  to  diM  atcidencal  circumflaBce 
aloBke,  the  Terj  honourable  compUm^it  that  <Hie  party  of  his 
brethren  paid  him,  isv  r^quefting  him  Co  draw  up  as  AjgiVmr  to 
mj.  Memorial  This  mode  of  ftadng  dbe  fndt  maR,-  eett£nlf  ^ 
attiibuted  to  his  extradiniiimry  moitefty^  Ibr  errery  perfon  .but 
hiiaiielf  would  have  ^aid  wkhout  he^ation,  that  hd  was  ^aaploy- 
ed  by  his  party  to  writs  £»r  them,  not  in  i}^!£derati<m  ofim  1m>- 
ing  the  pldeft  of  thic'JnsSor  Surgeons,  but  4n  confidera^ion  •of  the 
Tmdifpmed'fuf^lftiofity*  of  his  tafents,  aiid  his  great  and  adcpo^v^ 
ledged  Bierk  as  a  ccntrd^fer&il  writer,  indeed  ibme  ^▼il-oaokidfed 
fierloBS  went  To  far  ia  to  fity,  that  he  was  the  only  <me  of  <iie  party 
who  coald  wiite  ;  but  this  ^  mx^  not  be  undei^ood  fiterdly.  /lA 
fhzt  I  -can  Aihderftand  or  believe  oh  that  point  is,  that  none  of  itts 
pafty  ccmid  have  written  nearly  Ib^^wett  as  he  has  done,  or.^auld 
have  been  tmfted  by  tiie  party  to  write  for  them^  <m  aa  oecafiodi 
at  oiice  fo  delicate  tuod  fb/iiftportant. 

¥^atever  may  be  thou^it  of  dieje  (peculatiQns^  it  muift  at  kdft 
remain  certahi,  eitSier  that  Mr  Jc3in  Bell^  ^e  oldeft  .of  the  you&g 
S-nrgeons,  is  Jonathan  Dawplucker/ Eiquire,  or  at  leaft  ^at  ke» 
wiflies  to  be  thought  fo.  The  latter  fuppofition  being  unfavour- 
able to  Mr  John  Bell,  as  implying  a  wifli  on  Iris  part  to  have  the 
credit  of  writings  not  his  own,  but  very  generally  and  juftly  ad- 
mired,  may  be  fet  afide  at  <m€e,  widiout  any  fmnute  examination. 
We  have  then  to  confider  only  the  <other  part  of  the  alternative, 
that  ^he  really  is,  as  his  words  imply,  the  audior  of  '^t&k  adsndU 
Table  works  which  bear  ^  name  of  Jonathan  Dawj^ucker.  On 
coniidering  again  asxi  again  his  *  words,  in  the  very  intierefting 
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xAatginaT  note  at  jNreient  Mnd^renfWy  I  cannot  percem  tbac 
lie  has  made  any  di£tin<5Uon  between  the  two  publications^  which 
equally  bear  that  formidable  name.  Are  we  then  to  confider  him 
as  the  author  of  them  both  ?  or  will  he  in  due  time,  and  in  hi^ 
own  way,  favour  the  world  with  %"  luminous  con^nentary  on  his 
own  text?  This  I  conceive,  will  at  kail  be  acceptable  to  the 
world,  and  will  even  be  wanted  for  the  inftru^tion  and  conv»5tion 
of  iQany  well-meaning  but  dujl  plodding  pec^le,  who  do  not  un- 
derftand  men  of  genitis  ^d  their  ways,  and  alws^ys  infift  upon 
judging  them  by  copomon  rules.  There  is  no  doubt  fbmething 
very  engaging  in  that  kind  of  myftcry  and  coquetry  which  Mr 

John  BeU  has  fb  artfully  employed,  in  half  fbowing  half  conceal- 

• 

ing  that  he  is  the  great  Jonathan  Daw|Jtic}(er ;  ctfugit  ad/alues  et 
Jt  cupU  ante  vidfri.  Many  readers  will  always  be  gratified  by  find- 
ing fbmething  left  to  their  own  genius,  imagination,  and  induftry  : 
they  mufl  no  doubt  confider  it  as  a  compliment  to  their  fagadty , 
to  get  btit  a  hint,  a  pretty  broad  one,  I  mufl  confefs,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  and  to  be  allowed  to  find  out  the  reft  for  themiel ves. 
Poifibly  too  Mr  John  Bell  has  had  ibme  other  reafons  for  not  choo- 
(ing  to  fay  explicitly  that  he  was  the  writer  of  all  or.  even  of  fome 
of  thofe  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker. 
But  if  he  will  only  confider  how  wofuUy  his  readers  and  admi- 
rers muft  be  puzzled  and  bewildered  by  his  reierve  and  obfi:urity 
p  on  that  interefting  point,  I  truft  he  will  have  pity  on  them,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  doubts  and  their  pain,  by  enlightening  their 
underftanding.  Tliis  furely  he  can  beft  do,  diem  qui  promit  et  celat^ 
alitifque  et  idem  nafcitur. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  many  of  them  feel,  is  to  conceive  how 
any  man,  not  furioufly  infane,  fhould  attack,  and  difiei^  and  a^  - 
tomife  himfelf,  with  fuch  unrelenting  inveteracy,  as  Mr  John  i>ell 
has  difplayed  in  both  thofe  works  to  which  I  allude.  It  is  a  com- 
mon opinion,  but  a  very  grois  miftake,  that  it  is  only  in  the  firft 

of 
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of  Jonathan  DawfAturkei^b  \r6fktl  that  Mr  jf<^  Bell  is  fo  roughly 
handled.     The  fa^ne  invet^riKy  ^ga^ilfl:  hitn  appears  in  the  fecond 
of  them,  even  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  Mr  Benjamin  Bell;  which 
appears  to  have  been  moft  unaccountably  overlooked :  For  example, 
"  When  this  bloddy-nAided  man  troubled  the  College,  (of  which 
•*  -you  very  naturally  confider  yourfelf  and  your  copartners  as  con- 
^  (tituting  a  ftiajority,  <w  at  leaft  a  quorum,  tresf&ciunt  collegium)  ; 
^  when  he  began  to  difturb  the  College  with  his  johnbellations, 
^  why  did  you  not  let  him  go  on  quietly  ?  - 1,  can  aflure  you  he 
^  is  no  more  fit  than  y<mrfelf  to.  inftitute  a  literary  fbciety,  amd 
^  far  lefs  to  create  one  out  6f  ddtliing'f     Your  Should,  hate  1^ 
^  him  ^  Go  on^-  and  left  it  tiv^in^  to  fliow  hd¥^  much  h«  4s  » 
**  dunce  in  fcience,  a  pretender  in  anatomy,  a  puppy  m  ^rgery,' 
^^  and  a  plagiarift  h^  every  diangb-    ^m  it  wiiHy  done  t6  let  your 
^  HaU  di  ^e^  tnPbnder  to  d/iveotit^  a  few  vermin  \    He  and  thofe 
^  itho  have  jdined'hiaft  are  a  fet  <^  &lf*4Micient  igncmoit  boys, 
^V  not  equal  befides  in  number  to  the  partners  of  your  own  firm. 
^  If  they  have  <c<mtradi6kd  you;  it  muft  have  been  front  mere 
f*  conceit,  vanity,  acd  idlenefs  I    ^  They  are  idle,  they  are  idle, 
^  and  therefwexlo  diey  fay,  Let  tm  go^  to-facrificeto  ow  gods/*  ** 
Hiis,  to  the  beft  c^  my  jxiidgment,  is  jull  the  fum  and  fUbilaiice  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  firft  <^  Jonathan  Dawplucker*s  pamphlets. 
I  already  hinted,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  attempt  to  eftimate 
men  of  genius,  and  their  adtions^  by  common  rules.     Certainty  no 
man  but  one  of  fUj'^or  genius  wotdd  have  dicrughr  of  a^q^ring 
diftindion,  and  of  recomhiending  himfelf  to  the  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  the  .public,  by  fuch  an  unmerciful  difledtion  of  himfelf, 
as  that  one  of  Mr  John  Bdl  contained  in  the  pamphlet,  which  ex- 
plains, with  fuch  acutenefs  and  logical  accuracy,  tihe-  whole  craft 
and  my  Aery,  add  all  the^^mra  9XkA/pecies^  of  the  gresit  JUid  ne^v  art 
of  johnbeUadon.    I  muil  own  I  think  there  was  a  degree  of  va^ 
nity  in  giving  it  this  aaine,  not  quite  confident  widv  his  exemplary 

P  p  a  modefty 
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modefty  on  all  o^er -ftqci^oiu*  r  ;P«rluip8  he  fought  1^$  great  .can- 
doMTf  and  peif eidi^  veracicf  in  all  tkat  kff  £ad  ^itb  rdpe^  to  himiielf^ 
Qiight  excuie  that  appearance  of  vanity,  in  endeavo\uii)ig  by  fuch 
an  innocent  expedient  to  make  his  luune  immortaL  It  mufl  be 
Qbieryed,  that  this  m^db  c^  atarax^tinig  notice^  and  gaining  eftej^m 
a«d .  coni&dence,  though  wil^oounon,  is  nqt  al^plutely  wiiChoutr 
exi^saple  ^ven  in  this  age  ^nd  coiuifry*  Within  my  wa^mfitf  a  fa- 
mous popular  preacher  fboa  gamed  the  efteeii^  ;uid  conjic^oce  of 
hil  congregation^  by  tefiiAg  them^,  from  the^fiulpit^., that  from  his 
youth  upwards  he  had  been  &dly  addicted  ^to  lying,  dtr-was  eyi- 
detidy  i6ipo0ible  for  fuch  a  .k»an  to  .fail  in  his  a^mpc;  if  his 
li^arers  were  not  (lock^^  or  flioiies,  they  muft  hay«  beUevod  and 
efteemi^  him» 

In  fbme  other  countries  it  has  been  the  ipii^adi^ce);  time  ioamemo^ 
lial^  for  certain  indiyiduais  of  f^perior  gen^uft,  to  rai^  t^m&lves 
|:oea(iindncei  a&dto  iacquire  great  inflvene^  ofer  their  .(kwiMry- 
men^  by.inffid^g  on  thek>own  peribns  the  moft  unmerciiul  tor- 
ments^ by  way  off  penance.;  Thusy  i4  Hmdi^Q^m,  they  recijon  at 
leaft  a  milion  and  a  hali^  fqme  fay,  two  millions^  of  fuch  fellows; 
whom  they  call  Faquirs.  :l  remember^ to  have  .read^of  one  of  thdfe 
wprthi^it'  who  became  a  very  great  man  b^y  the  Gxof^  e:i(pQdient<if 
driving  ten-penny  nails  into  his  breech*  I  diO.qot  wi/h  here,  t^  make 
<H*  to  in0nuafie  any  maliciQus  comparifoos :  I  take  it  fongraated,  that 
not  ^m  M  fifty  of  thofe  ielfrtonnenUng.  Faquirs  is  equals  or  near^ 
ly  e^u^  i{i^  gclniw  IP  M^^  yet  ftwely.  even, the  duUeft 

of  them  may  be  reclconed  infinitely  fuperior  in  talenta  .to  the 
^ple  Hindoos  who  believe  in  them. .  Evi^ry  body  knowB^  that 
in  Popiih  cQUntries^  to  this  day,  jooany  pGOfde  acquire  the  repud^ 
tion.  c^  f«penor  &adity,  and  ami  even  foj^Ki^bd  to  dbtaxA.iniracu#> 
)<Naapc)!Wen^  byt  ^  uapeafing  peomices  wbKk  they  peiforau  I 
know  not  faow.early  this .  praSke  began,  ioa  the  Chrifliaji  Church : 
but  certainly  asjearly  as.che  third  ^ceiitury  it  was  well  underftoocL 
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Early  in  that  century  the  great  Saint  Origen  flourifM:  Aff4 
though,  by  his  fupeiior  geiuii$i  and  hi$  imparallded  iqveteracy; 
in  difputes,  and  his  being  a  little  crack^^brained,  he  muft  eafily 
have  been  at  the  head  of  one  party  in  the  church ;  yet  not  con- 
tent with  that  kind  of  greatnefs,  by  employing  a  well-judged  pe-? 
nance  on  his  own  perfbn,  he  acquired  at  once  unrivalled  eivti- 
nence.  Underftanding,  or  pretending  to  underliand,  literallyi  a 
certam  text  of  Sk^*ipture^  (Mattliu  xix.  i2.),  which  the  molt  orthor 
dox  divines  of  aU  Chriftian  churches^  have  agreed  in  confidering 
as  inetaphoricid9  he  performed  on  ^his  own  perfon  a  little  chirur- 
gical  operation,  a  mere  i(;ratch^  a  fl^a«bitc,  in  comparifon  gf  dM? 
terrible  di0e{ting  aiid  anatomifing  ^hich  Mr  John  Bdl,  imder  the: 
borrowed  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker^  has  performed  on  him-* 
ielf ;  and  £o  well  did  he  fucceed  by  it,  that  his  reivard  was  great  a9; 
his  utmoil  wiilu  He  had  the  pleafure  <^  Hving  in  perpeti^l  wfir^ 
fare  with  all  ins  brethren,  and  at  1^(1.  of  receiving  the  crown  Qf! 
martyrdom}  nay^  to  this  day^  his'  w^iliilgs  are  often  quoted  by 
bsen  theological  difputants.  Omn^  fuljit  ft^n&um.  If  Mr  John  B^l\ 
really  wiihes  to  be  regarded  as  the  Saint  Origen  of  medicd  diipvH 
tants,  whichi  from  the  marginal  not?  ia  his  Anfw^r  to  met  w4  ^% 
whole  tcAor  of  the-firftt  and  the  dedn^iion  of  the  fecood  of  Jcp(va^ 
than  Dav(rplucka:^s  pamphlQtS)  ie^ns  to  be  the .  cs4e»  nq  body  can 
ha^ve  any  otgeifUon^:  but  if  that  b«  not  his  meaoipg,  and  if  all 
tbofe  writi|igai  and  notes,  ^nd  hints,  are  to  be  regarded  (vUy  as  9 
HarkqiHoa^  I  humblythvt^  iti^  ahp<^  time  that  heihould 
make  an  ei^  of  that  cruel  feUnliQe^on,  and  piK  himfelf  neatly 
together  again,  JicuMdum  artt^m ;  for  I  fm  fur^  that  many  of  h|f 
beft  friends  muft  long  have  b^n  iq  paiq  for.hinu     Very  lit(l( 

will  be  wanted  tn  accompliih  this  healing  prpceA :  nothing  n¥>re 

or  le&9  but  juft  to  ihow  that  the  qnotatiog^  from  his  own  wri^ 
ui\gf  given  ^  truein  Jonathan  Pawplucker'a  £rft  pamj^et,  and  by 
Uie  malevolent  vnlgar  beli^v^  to  be  fo,  are  i^l  f^^  ^  wq)1  ^  th^ 
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fhort  and  pithy  charader  given  of  himfelf  in  the  dedication  of 
Dawpluckcr's  fecond  pamphlet.  This  I  am  ftire  it  \eill  be  as  eafy" 
for  him  to  do,  as  to  fliow  that  thofe  quotations  from  my  Memo- 
rial are  fair  and  true,  with  which  he  has  fb  liberally  favoured  the 
world. 

I  muft  not-deprive  Mr  John  Bellof  the  plcafure  of  knowing  that 
he  fucceeded  perfe<ftly  in  qui^vdng  me,  by  what  he  had  hinted  of  the 
attacks  made  on  his  charaAer,  and  of  what  he  had  done  in  felf-de- 
fence.  Not  fufpedting  that  there  could  h^  any  trick  or  deceit  in 
that  part  of  his  letter,  printed  page  35.  of  this  Memorial,  I  bona  fide 
applied  to  feveral  bookfellers  for  a  copy  of  his  defence,  or  anfwer 
fo  the  pamphlet  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efquirc:  but  none  of 
tfiem  had  ever  fcen  or  heard  of  luch  a  defence  or  anfwer,  ^o  that  \ 
am  well  convinced  none  fuch  ever  was  pubKfhed.  What  is  -very 
etnious,  moft  or*  all  of  them  mentioned  to^  me  Jonathan  Dawphidr*- 

•  -  ,  I         . 

ei^s  iccbnd  pamphlet,  as  what  diey  underftood  to  be  Mr  John  6ell*9 
defence  or  anfwer  to  the  firiL  But  that  muft  have  beeh  a  -miftake  ; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  contains  (as  already  quoted,  page  299.)  iib. 
ftead  of  a  contradicSlion  or  refutation,  a  brief  recapitulation  and 
enforcement  of  every  ming  unfavourable  to  Mr  John  Bell,  which 
had  been  faid  of  him  in  Dawplucker's  firft  Pamphlet :  and  in  the 
fecond  place,  the  whole  body  of  the  Pamphlet  is  filled  with  the 
moft  virulent  abufe  of  Mr  Benjamin  Bell ;  which  I  conceive  to  be 
well  merited,  and  well  beftowed  on  the  faid  B^'amin  Bell,  as  be- 
ing a  kind  of  inccmie-tax,  mwe  equitably  aflefled,  and  moitt,  rigo- 
roufly  exadled,  than  ever  Mr  Pitt's  was.  It  is  indeed  io  fair  and 
reafonable  a  tax,  that  I  think  he  ought  to  pay  it  without  murmur- 
ing, every  year,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

I  muft  alfb  do  Mr  John  Bell  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  has  fhown 
liimfelf  thoroughly  mafter  of  the  Englifh  language,  by  the  very 
perfe<5t  manner  in  which  he  has  difguifed  his  own  peculiar  ftyle, 
and  affumed  one  diametrically  oppoiite  to  it,  ia  the  former  of  die 
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two  Famphkts  publiflied  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Jonathau 
Dawpiucker.  In  mofl  or  all  of  his  other  works,  he  writes  with 
peculiar  eafc  and  elegance  j  in  every  page,  and  in  almoft  every 
feutence,  fnatching  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  But  in  Jo- 
nathan Dawplucker' s  firfl  pamphlet  no  fuch  grace  or  elegance  can 
be  perceived :  it  is  evident  in  the  whole  of  it» 

That  rules  as  JiriB  bis  labour  d  Vfork  conjiite. 
As  if  the  Stagyr'Ue  ocrho^d  each  line. 

I  doubt  whetlier  there  be  in  the  whole  of  it  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  the  vulgar  rules  of  grammar  :  and  certainly  the  whole 
of  it  is  written  with  a  degree  of  dryneGi,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  or  Swift's  Advice  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  eat  their  own  children.  That  dry  ilyle  has  at  different 
times  been  in  faihion ;  as  for  example,  in  England  about  one  hun- 
dred, and  in  Rome  about  eighteen  hxmdred  years  ago  i  and  in 
Athens  for  fome  hundred  years  before.  Some  readers  as  well  as  vrn- 
ters  of  bad  tafte  have  affected  to  admire  it  greatly,  and  have  called 
it  claflical ;  but  it  has  always  foon  gone  into  dUrcpatc,  and  been 
reprobated  by  the  general  voice  of  niaiddnd  ;  who  uevcf  tail  to  tire 
of  it,  and  to  be  delighted  with  the  very  oppofite  ftyle,  lucb  as  Mr 
John  Bell  has  employed  in  his  Anfwer  to  me.  If  this  Aufwer  had 
been  written  in  the  iimie  dry  flyle  with  Jonathan  Dawplucker 's 
firft  pamphlet,  the  ftudying  and  diflecfling  of  it,  inftead  of  being 
an  agreeable  amufenient,  wovild  have  been  to  me  an  irkibmc  auil 
iiifupi)or table  labour. 


Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  pamphlet,  (fetilion  3.  p.  49. 
and  50.)  Mr  John  Bell  takes  his  leave  of  me,  in  a  flxain  of  tlie 
mofl  animated  eloquence  ;  to  which  it  woukl  be  doing  great  in- 
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Juftice  were  I  to  give  only  a  few  fenteaces  or  extra(^8  from  i^ 
by  way  o£  fample.  I  fhall  therefore  tranliiribe  it  verhatim  el  Itte^ 
rathrt,  not  forgCTting  the  marginal  notes  with  which  it  is  enriched 
and  adorned :  for  thefe  notes  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  test, 
a»d  contain  matters  much  more  interefting  even  than  the  test  it- 
ielf.  I  put,  as  on  a  former  occafion,  numbers  on  the  margin  of 
this  long  quotation,  for  the  fake  of  precife  reference  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  it,  confidered  in  their  preper  connexion  with  the  whole. 

"  Of  the  Memoriahft  we  ihall  aifo  take  our  leave,  though  in 
*'  terms  Icfs  fervent  or  refpedlful.  The  ceremonial  of  taking  leave 
"  muft  be  complied  with  :  his  talents,  his  profeflional  reputation,  his 
"  litefary  atchievements,  his  ftation  in  the  Uiiiverfity,  require  all 
"  due  observance.  **  His  genius  for  quarrelling  with  his  profel^ 
"  fional  brethren"  is  the  natural  fubjecl  of  our  valeditftory  ad- 
**  dreCs ;  the  (hare  of  this  very  peculiar  talent  which  he  has 
**  been  pleafed  to  bellow  on  us  and  our  priv«e  matters,  enfare« 
**  to  him  this  lafl:  mark  of  our  regard. 

**  Confcions  that  he  had  faid  fuch  things  as  young  men  of  ipi- 
"  rit  couM  never  endure,  he  has  taken  precautions  not  unworthy 
**  of  his  genius ;  and  tried,  by  a  curious  anticipacion,  to  take  off 
"  the  efib<^  of  our  juft  reproaches." 

To  this  part  of  his  test  is  fubjoined  the  following  margina] 
note  ;  the  firft  lines  of  which  are  a  faithful  tranfcript  from  my 
own  Memorial,  and  the  laft  lines  contain  his  Tery  uiterefting  ob- 
fervation  on  my  words. 

*•  Perhaps  the  formidable  Janus-beaded  Jonotban  Dawplucker^  EJq; 
"  not'voitbjland'tng  bis  farmer  kindnefs  to  me,  and  all  the  civti  and  kind 
"  things  -wbicb  I  have  faid  of  btm  and  bis  books,  will  officiale  as  high 
"  priefl,  and  from  bis  tivo  months  will  thunder  fortb  the  direful  fen- 
**  Unce^  and  with  bis  own  four  bands  begin  the  facrifce^  by  plucking 
**  me  as  hare  as  ajifb^  I'bts  I  fball  confder  as  a  very  great  botnury 
**  and  a  partieular  favour ;  fir  it  witi  com^te  the  tvidence  (f  oM 
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bat  I  wijb  to  ejlabltjh^  and  give  to  the  Managers  of  this  Infirmary^ 
and  to  the  Public^  a  jujl  notion  of  the  inveterate  rancour  f^£medical 
"  hatred.^''  Thefe  are  the  terms  in  which  the  Memorialm  threa- 
tens (not  to  life  any  coarfer ' expreffion)^  the  oldest  of.  the 
YOUNG  Surgeons,  whofc  natural  duty  it  was  to  ftand  forward 
"  in  the  general  caufc."     His  text  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

**  The  public  and  avowed  difapprobation  of  a  whole  college, 
**  he  has  imputed  to  the  refentment  of  one  man,  who,  though  he 
*'  once  flood  forth  in  fetf-defence  when  his  own  reputation  was 
"  attacked  by  anonymous  pamphlets,  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Me- 
"  morialift,  whom  he  never  feared  nor  hated!  nor  hates  nor 
*'  fears, 
**  Our  Memorialifl,  ill  contented  with  this  great  exertion  of  his 
peculiar  talent !  fenfible  of  an'  imperfedlion  in  his  work,  while  he 
has  attained  only  to  a  general  quanrel,  -fattens  his  quarrel  at  lad 
"  on  this  perfon,  and  perfecutes  him  with  fuch  praife  as  his  nature 
will  allow  him  to  beftow*  He  calls  him  the  head  of  our  party ! 
a  cunning  compliment ;  he  calls  him  the  Junius  and  the  Janus 
of  medical  literature !  an  ironical  compliment ;  he  defer ibes 
him  as  the  mod  turbulent  man  of  a  turbulent  ibciety  !  a  ielEfh 
compliment ;  fince  it  reminds  us  of  that  boaded  accomplifhment 
**  in  which  tlie  Memorialift  himfelf  never  was  excelled,  and  recals 
*'  the  memory  of  his  own  quarrels,  numberlefs  and  namelefs, 
"  Lordly  f-j  Literary,  and  Obftetrical !  Metaphyfical,  Polemical, 
"  Surgical,  and  Moral  too !  for  how  can  fuch  a  man,  when  he 
"  quarrels  with  all  good  men,  efcape  quarrelling  fometimes  "  on  a 
"  moral  caufe !"  But  we  leave  the  unwearied  Memorialift  to  com- 
plete the  work  he  delights  in,  and  finiih  the  particular  quarrel 
•  he  has  fo  happily  begun."  Subjoined  to  this  paffage,  by  a  mark 
of.  reference!  at  the  word  Lordly^  is  the'  following  marginal  note. 
"  The  Memorialift  infinuates,  that  his  quarrels   are  only  pro- 

^Xj\  **  feflional 
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"  fefiTional  quarrels;  but  tho^  he  cajoles  die  Bar,  he  quarrels 
"  the  apch." 

The  Tatter  part  of  this  Ihort  note^  "  tho'  he  cajbles  tlie  bsir, 
he  quarrels  with'  the  bench/'  I  have  not  the  honour  to  under- 
{^and  ;  arid  therefore  I  fhall  not  attempt  to 'make  any  particular  ob- 
fervations  on  it.  The  former  part  of  the  note,  about  my  infinuating 
diat  my  quarrels  are  onXy  profejihndl  quarrels,  I  underftand' jifir- 
feiflly,  and  admire  greatly.  It  is  equal  to  almofl  any  of  the  fjle- 
cimens  hitherto  confidered,  of  Mr  John  Bdll's  talents  as  an  orator 
and  a  laH?ryer.  As  it  related  to  a  matter  offaSt^  which  mud  have 
been  peife<5lly  well  known  tb  him,^  his  ufual  bad  luck  with  vtfptGt 
to  all  fuch  matters  of  courfe  attended  him  in  the  dating  of  it.  Far" 
from  haviilg  eve^  infinuatted,  or  faid,  or  thought^'  that  my  quarrels 
were  only  profeifional  quarrieis,;  I  had  expreffed  fully,  and  in  die* 
(th)ngert:  poffible  tterms!,  tlie' diredb  Contrary  ;  and  had  even  mcb- 
doried  my  reafonsf  for  having^  darefuUy  avoided  all  profeflionar 
quart-els.  Of  thefe  truths,  every  petfon  may  convinde  himftlf  at 
once,  by  perufing  the  2  2  2d  and  223d  pages  of  my  former  Me- 
ifaorial.  There  is  peculiar  merit  in  Mr  John  BelFs  mode  of  flating' 
Aat  fadl;  for  it  appears  from  his  own  Pamphlet^  (SedHon  ift; 
page  40th),  that  he  had  read  and  underftood  that  part  of.  my  Me- 
morial :  nay,  he  has  even  quoted  ^/r/jr  my  own  words,  exprefCng, 
that  without  even  the  pretence-  of  any  difference  in  medical  opi- 
nions, and  purely  on  account  of  certain  differences  in  mondity; 
I  had  quarrelled  irreconcileably  with  fome  of  my  brethren,  and^ 
refufed  ever  again  to  confult  with  them« 

Thefe  things  being  abimdandy  well  known,  I  thought  it  right, 
in  my  former  Memorial,  to  mention,  briefly  and  generally.  What 
had  been  the  nature  and  fubjedl  of  thofe  quarrels  in  wli&chJ  hkd 
been  engaged ;  as  I  was  almofl  certain  that  they  would>  bd  miire- 
prefented,  and  that  I  Ihould  be  reproached  with  them^  als'if  tHey' 
had  been  profeflioxial  difputes  or  quArrels  j  of  which,  as  occurring  in 

others, 
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others,  I  had  occafiop,  for  the  purpofes  of  my  former  Memorial, 
t;o  give  fome  aqcovmt,  and  to  exprefs  my  abhorrence  and  contempu 
But  tho\^gh  I  regard  medical  quarreU  as  ridiculous  and  difgraceful, 
I  conceive  that  there  may  be  fuch  immoralities  in  the  conduct  of 
Phyficians  or  Siirgeons,  that  their  profeflional  Brethren  may  not 
only  be  juflified  in  renouncing  all  intercourfe  with  them,  but  can 
fcarce  be  juflified  if  they  do  not  adl  in  this  decifive  manner. 

It  is.  difficult  eyep,  ,tjo  guefs,  wh^t  purpofe  Mr  John  BelFs  determi- 
ned mifreprefentation  of  ^y  me^i^g  and  of  my  words  is  intended 
to  ferye.  I  do  u^t  ^ee  that  he.  attempts  to  make  any  ufe  of  it ;  and 
I  therefore  ccoiiider  it^asiijit^oduced  only  to  difplay  his  own  pecu- 
liar talents :  juft  like  the  fpirited  Volvi\tary,  ^ot^y  i^ncojmedt^ 
with  Qvery  part  of  the  Church  iervifre,  wjbdch  an  expert  organift 
performs  to  amufe  a  congregation,  and  jhew .  his  owA  :powers  pf 
compofitipn  and  e;Eecutiocu  ,There  are  ieyeral  Q^er  vghtftaries^ 
feemingly  of  the  fame  Idond^  .in  Mr  John  Bell's  anfw:er  to  ip^e :  fome 
of  which  have  beep  akeady  copfideiff^  One  more  of  them,  as .  ia 
matter  of  curiofity,  deferyes  to  ,jbe  jpc^td  jojjt.  In  his  •  2d  fec^pp^ 
page  a?,  line  ;24,  he  is  1^^^  ff>fay  i  *VAod  ,our  jnepaoriajift}  has 
"  been  fo  pnwife  as  to  rep^t  )the  l^eSy  ^Np^  fmie  jpi^rgt^pt ^qm^vm 
"  virfHtibtts  ftbfiat  res  fi^gjiftjijmu     Jt js  Qf  .ys  ]i« /peakf :  we.t;]^9|i^ 

"  him. for  the^^K^pl^attftt,  a»4  i^ MmP  tp  :4q  .^way: AcilEftr 

"•.JH'PaiEV':.   Ji.        V.J  ■■        -iw"   .  ,  : 

.:Mr  Jolm.^irs  ui54*l  l)a4J»ck.witli.refpfi)i^  to  gdl.  f^fOJers  of  fa<St 
haa  attepfdfid.iHflK'niJ^  W^i^^    Iv^.VfKf  fonppr.  Meswrial  I  had 

«?f€Pi^e;:WQ«lj©fii|>  *8F.be||wftKay.«i^ft9Wft4?Piffe^y*. .  iltiajiicre. 
fpri^. ]^@wfeL^|^j^e».  nM : flie,  ^hat  Jbic  ^6^  M«  j:&f»t9.hav<e  iCo.tbank 
^i<^  for  tjs^  i<;Qpplijpft>s»t  jBvl  llie  KPfwdi  iiQ-.^emfelif»,  -whickhe 
pPpten^Sct&^j^Ucpyfsr  i^(it^Qrei«vrx^r46  :^..l^,Hbiniu%;Slti^  .iBut, 
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help  of  his  very  broad  hint,  I  can  perceive  neither  reproach,  nor 
compliment,  nor  any  the  moft  diftant  allufion  to  Mr  John  Bell  or 
his  clients  in  that  paflage  of  JuvenaFs  third  fatire,  which  he,  not 
I,  has  quoted. 

The  only  paflage,  in  my  former  Memorial,  that  I  can  think  of, 
which  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  recalled]to  any  perfon's  memory  Juve- 
nal's fentiment,  tho\igh  certainly  it  exprcfles  a  very  diflferent  thought, 
is  the  following  fentence  :  "  Modeft  merit,  from  unfavourable  cir- 
"  cuniftances,  may  pine,  from  youth  to  age,  in  obfcurity,  con- 
"  tempt,  and  poverty.'*  But  furely  even  this  paffage  neither  is, 
BLor  can  it  be  conftrued  to  be,  either  a  reproach,  or  a  compliment, 
or  any  kind  of  allufion  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients.  I  am  fiire 
when  I  wrote  it  I  was  not  thinking  either  of  him  or  of  them  :  nor 
can  I  well  conceive  how  any  human  fkiill  can  be  fo  roomy  as  to 
receive  and  accommodate  at  once  fuch  incongruous  and  difcordant 
thoughts.  I  can  fcarce  think  that  he  himfdf,  or  that  any  of  them, 
fiiould  fuppoie,  and  I  am  fure  at  leafl  that  no  other  body  could  fup^ 
pofe,  that  I  meant  to  fay,  that  res  angufta  domi  always  or  generally 
made  a  perfon  unfuccefsful  iri  any  branch  of  the  medical  profeffion: 
for  it  is  too  notorious  to  require  any  proof,  that  very  few  indeed, 
certainly  not  one  in  a  hundred,  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  have  at- 
tained eminence  and  affluence,  or  even  independence  and  comfort, 
by  their  refpedlive  profeffions,  who  had  not  poverty  at  firft  to  force 
them  to  perfevering  exertions.  As  little  furely  can  it  be  fiippofed 
that  I  meant  to  fay,  that  modeft  merit  precluded  fuccefs  in  phyiic  or 
furgery ;  or  that  none  were  uiiHiccefsfill  but  men  of  ^modeft  merit. 
I  had  ftrongly  ctxprefled  my  belief,  that  the  moil  eminent!  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  who  enjoyed  the  greatieft  Ihare  of  pubHc  efteem  and 
confidence,  and  had  been  the  mofl  fuccefsfiil  in  their'  profeffion, 
were  really  men  of  merit,  probably  of  the  greateft  merit,  and  well 
entitled  to  that  high  eftimation  which  thiy  had  attained.  So 
ftrongly  haid  I  exJ^efTed  this  opiflioii,  a^  thereby  to  give  dffence  to 
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Mr  John  Bell,  wlio,  in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  has  made  fome  curious 
but  pretty  fevere  animadverfions  on  it :  For  example,  in  the  36th 
page  of  his  fecond  fe<5lion,  where  having  taken  occafion  to  men- 
tion, but  without  naming  them,  "  the  three  firft  Surgeons  of  the 
"  city,"  he  adds  this  fliort  and  pithy  commentary :  "  Superior 
"  to  us,  not  in  profeffional  acquirements,  but  in  that  accumu- 
"  lation  of  the  gains  and  emoluments  of  our  profefGon,  which  is 
"  fo  often  obtained  by  means  which  good  men  defpife.'' — At^  at ; 
hoc  illud  ejl ;  bine  ilia  lacbryma ;  bac  ilia  eft  mifericordia. — As  to 
any  fuppofition,  that  I  meant  to  fay  or  infinuate  that  none  were 
unfuccefsful  but  men  of  modeft  merits  it  is,  in  the  firft  place,  too 
abfurd  to  need  any  difcufllon ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  is  di- 
redlly  repugnant  to  matter  of  fadl.  In  every  city,  and  within  my 
memory  repeatedly  in  this  city,  there  have  been  inftances,  fo  well 
known,  that  it  would  be  equally  needlefs  and  indelicate  to  men- 
tion them  particularly,  of  men,  whofe  charadler  was  juft  the  re- 
verfe  of  modejl  merits  who  yet  were  completely  unfuccefsful  as  Sur- 
geons. I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  John  Bell,  even  from  this  very 
general  defcription,  could  eafily  name  one  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  I  allude ;  a  man  whofe  life  and  death  were  fo  remarkable 
and  inftrudlive  that  they  fhould  never  be  forgotten  :  were  it  only, 
that  all  who  imitate  his  condudt  may  be  warned  by  his  example. 

I  cannot  guefs  what  Mr  John  Bell  means  by  my  lordly  quarrels ; 
for,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  I  never  had  the  honour  of 
any  quarrel  with  any  Lord ;  nor  do  I  know  what  he  means  by 
my  polemeal  quarrels.  Polemical  quarrels,  or  controverfies,  or  dis- 
putes, feem  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  like  wooden  timber,  vegetable 
grafs,  or  marine  feas:  Controverfial  and  polemical,  the  one  ori- 
ginally a  Latin,  the  other  a  Greek  word,  I  take  to  mean  the 
fame  thing.  My  literary  and  metaphyseal  quarrels  muft  anfwer 
for  themfelves.  I  can  guefs  what  he  means  by  my  obftetrieal  quar- 
rels :  but  certainly  his  expref&on  could  never  convey  to  one,  not 
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already  acquainted  with  the  facSl  to  which  hq  alludes,  any  the 
finalleft  notion  of  what  it  was  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  brief  exprajf- 
fion  would  convey  a  totally  different  meaning,  and  one  abundant- 
ly abfurd  and  difgraceful  to  me.     Any  perfon,  informed  that  I 
had  been  engaged  in  an  obftetrical  quarrel,  would  certainly  un- 
derfland,  that  I  had  differed  in  opinion  on  .fome  point  in  Mid- 
wifery from  fome  pradlitioner  of  that  noble  art ;  and  that  this 
difference  in  opinion  had  become  a  violent  difpute  or.controverfy, 
and  at  lafl  an  open  quarrel ;  which   certainly  would  have   been 
completely  ridiculous  in  me.     But  it  is  well  known  to  thoufaads, 
and  to  no  body  better  than  to  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  that  the 
only  quarrel  of  mine,  to  which  in  the  paflage  quoted  he  can  al- 
lude, bore  no  relation  whatever  to  any   opinion  or  pra(5Uce   in 
Midwifery,  and  was  purely  on  a  moral  caufe.     It  was  indeed  with  a 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Crotchet ;  but  that  furely  could  no 
.more  entitle  it  to  be  called  an  obfletrical  quarrel,  than  a  difpute  with 
a  clergyman  or  a  lawyer,  a  foldier  or  a  merchant,  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  theological  or  a  legal,  a  mercantile  or  a  military  quarrcL 
The  fubjedi  of  it  was  a  knaviffi  pamphlet,  publifhed  under  a  falie 
name  ;  and  plainly  intended  to  promote  the  pecuniary  intereft  of 
one  man,  and  to  injure  the  fame  and  fortune  pf  another,  both  of 
them  my  colleagues  in  this  Uni verfity.     From  an  accidental,  but 
very  ftriking  combination  of  circumflances,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  I  could  completely  detedl,  and  bring  to  condign  puniffunent, 
the  author  of  that  vile  jwlece  of  knavery ;  and  this  I  thought  the 
honour  and  intercft  of  the  Uni  verfity  required  to  be  done.  Though 
baffled  in  this  attempt,  and  even  in  the  preliminary  ftep  towards 
it,  the  prevailing  on  my  colleagues  of  the  Univerfity  to  engage  in 
that  enquiry,  I  was  abundantly  fuccefsful  in  another  attempt  that 
I  made,  in  the  way  that  I  thought  beil,  to  prevail  on  the  author 
of  that  pamphlet  to  expo/i  bimfelf.     Having  had  the  agreeable  fiir- 
prife,.  (even  while  the  preliminary  queiUon.  about  engaging  in 
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the  inquiry  was  yet  pending  in  the  Senatus  Academicus)^  to  fcfceivd 
a  letter  from  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  ftill  ufing  his  falfe  name 
of  J.  Johnfon,  in  which  he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  and  talents 
to  dijfuadt  and  deter  me  from  urging  that  inquiry  which  I  had 
propofed  ;  having  alfo  by  that  time  got  fome  valuable  additional 
informktion  about  the  faid  pamphlet,  and  its  birth  and  parentage ; 
no  lefs  indeed  than  that  one  of  the  fuppofed  or  fufpedled  authors 
of  it  had  intimated  to  one  of  his  acquaintance,  (the  late  Dr  Adair 
junior),  that  he  fliould  foon  fee  a  publication  of  his,  but  with- 
out his  name ;  that  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  near  a  month  be- 
fore it :  was  publifhed  here,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Adair  a 
copy  of  the  ill-fated  pamphlet ;  that  Dr  Adair  recognifed  in  it  the 
fentimeiits,  and  even  fome  of  the  exprefDons  which  he  had  feveral 
times  heard  from  that  perfon  ;  tliat  afterwards  he  took  occafidn  to 
tell  Dr  A.  that  he  had  been  accufed  of  being  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet ;  that  he  was  much  hurt  with  the  imputation;  and  beg- 
ged Dr  A.  to  contradidl  it,  if  ever  he  heard  it  mentioned  j  that 
Dr  A.  advifed  him  to  do  this  in  a  much  more  effe<ftual  way^  by  ap- 
j^ying  to  the  real  author,  through  the  medium  of  the  London  pu- 
blifhers  of  the  pamphlet,  and  getting  him  to  declare  himftlf; 
that  he  had  declined  to  do  this,  for  very  curious  reafons,  infi- 
nuating,  that  another  perfon,  whom  he  named,  had  alfo  been 
fufpedted  of  having  written  the  pamphlet,  infinuating  even  that 
his  own  father,  nay  that  he  himfelf  was  in  fome  meafure  con- 
cerned in  it,  "  that  the  author  might  poffibly  have  received  fome 
"  hints  refpedling  that  publication,  from  his  father  or  himfelf,  by 
"  means  of  fome  information  which  had  been  conveyed  to  a  friend 
"  in  London,"  Sec,  bx*  Having  thus  acquired  almofi  certain 
knowledge  that  he  was  either  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  or  at 
leaft  privy  and  acceflbry  to  it,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  try  to 
make  Iiim  give  further  evidence  againft  himlelf,  even  without 
knowing  it.    With  this  charitable  intention,  I  wrote  him,  by  way 
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of  anfwer  to  his  iinexpe(5led  favour,  fuch  a  letter  as  no  human 
being  ever  before  wrote  to  another.     My  letter  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  London  publifhers,  who,  I  was  furc^  would  for- 
ward it,  dire<5Wy  or  indire<5Wy,  to  the  proper  perfon:  and  he,  I 
was  pretty  fure,  could  not  fufpedl  the  real  purpofe  of  it ;  which 
was  to  provoke  him  to  fome  abfurd  and  extravagant  explofion, 
which,  inflead  of  removing  the  fulpicion  that  he  complained  of, 
might  confirm  it  for  ever,  and  make  him  generally  and  indifpu- 
tably  known  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet.    After  a  delay  of  a  few 
days  longer  than  I  expc<5led,  but  which  was  afterwards  Jo^fy  and 
precifdy  accounted  for,  the  explofion  took  place  in  the  very  perfon 
in  whom  I  intended  and  expected  to  produce  it ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  began,  I  received  a  fecond  letter  from  J.  John- 
fon,  £fq;  in  which  he  vowed  all  manner  of  vengeance  againft 
me,  but  in  the  mean  time  gave  me  complete  evidence  that  he 
bad  received  my  letter,  and  that  he  bad  not  fufjpe<5ted  the  purpofe 
of  it. 

All  thefe  things,  of  courfe,  I  took  care  to  explain  very  fully  and 
pubhcly :  and  in  due  time  I  was  favoured  with  a  moft  edifying 
reply  to  my  publication  ;  fuch  a  reply  as  did  not  feem  to  need  any 
rejoinder  from  me :  for  bad  as  things  were  before,  it  made  them 
rather  worfe.  But  there  is  one  point  in  it  which  it  is  now  full  time 
to  explain,  juft  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  feelings  and  appre- 
henfions  with  which  the  author  of  it  and  his  friends  have  been 
tormented  for  near  ten  long  years. 

Conceiving,  I  know  not  why,  that  it  would  ferve  his  caufe,  and 
at  leaft  render  me  odious,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  my  Anfwer  to 
liim,  and  to  his  appeal  to  the  public,  was  to  have  been  publifhed, 
wbetber  bis  Appeal  or  explofton  bad  been  made  or  not^  conceiving 
ajfo,  very  rightly,  as  it  appeared,  that  fome  people  Would  believe 
fuch  an  abfurdity,  in  his  Reply  to  me,  he  hazards  fome  fuch 
apoftrophe  as  this  ;  (for  not  having  his  Pamphlet  at  hand,  I  quote 
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from  JOiemory) :  "iWhat  mnft  t>e  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  whisil 
"he  Jw)Wi8   that.'hi^  (Dj-  .G^  pamphlet  ;^as  aiSluallj:  in 

"  the  fprefs  before  .my*  Uttefs  were  .written,*'  or  fomething  to  this 
eiiecu  ,  \:i  t     .   I.. if   »■.'..      ...>>..   .../]'    ) 

:i  Tjhp  filings:  of  his  readers,  as  w/^U  asihk  o^n,  muft  indeed  have 
W):]i> mofliawful :  full  of  ful?lime ; hoxrof ^  .  M7 ipaitiphl^  contaiti^d 
thd  moft  precife  reference:  to  his  publication;  and  these  is  much 
difficulty  ia  coii<jeiying  .hKpw>  X' could  write  with  ftich  certain :  irefcr<* 
cpce;[ta(iEinoth^ri/perjfon's..work  notithen  writtePr  onvany  fuppofi- 
tion  but  one,  and  thi^  0ne  fo .  plain;  iBft^  obyious,  that  it;  muft  in- 
stantly haVe  oceitfred  to  .every  perfQi^  who  had  faid^  enough  to  be- 
lieve his  aflertioQ ;  and  pf  courie  to  himfelf,  if  he  believed  it :  the 
fuppofition  is  oidy,.  that  I  had  fold  myfelf  to  the  Plevil,  and  from 
him  had  learned  exa^y  what  thai;  iM  fated  .»u^jC!  wasi  to  write. 
That  poijnt  bei/ig  ftfcert^rted,  it  followed  plainly,.,  by  fieq^flary 
confcquetocct,  •  th»t(  idhe  deyM  muft  come  to  take  me  away,  as  h6  did 
Dr  Fauftu8,.the  very  moment  that  the  term  empires,  for  which  1  hsnl 
barg^tied.  Every  body  knows  tti^t  ten  ye^rsifi  ]die,{loiigeft  term 
that  he  evjer  gives,  in  fuf^h  b^gams :  and  as  this^terin  is  now^  almoft 

« 

expired,  J;  Johnfon,  £fq;  and  hiis  friend?  ;m\^  aU  .be  waiting  in 
trembling  hope  of  feeing  me  carried  off  in  a  gr^nd  ftyle.  But  that 
no  u^ireafonable  hop^s,  or  groundleis]  fear;,  may  be.  entertained  9n 
my  account,  I  think  it  right  to  jdecjarejth^t.  I  ')have  #q  prete^fioijuq^ 
either  to  ru<ih  preternatural  knowledge,  or  to  fuch. 4  ipleiidid>  15:51? 
from  this  world.  Far  from  attemptingj  ^pr  thinking  it  poifibl^,  to 
write  and  print  ananfwer  to  letters  that  were  not  thenfTW;ritteja| 
and  might  never  have  been  written,  I  was  humbly  coptei>t(  ,^ith^  a 
plan  of  publiftiing  certain  "  Letters  to  and  from.  J.  Jof^f^o^^s^qii] 
including  of  courfe  my  curious  lette?  to  hiip*  This,  whic^H^Goacf  ip^r 
ed  only  the  faid  J.  Jqhnfo9  and  tny felf,  his  good  friend  ^ad  heard 
of;  probably  by  tampering  with  fome  of  the  fMfintej's  people,  jf  and 
being  unable  to  diftingmlji,b€;tween^hi^iielf  ajp^ 
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fuppofed  it  was  an  anfwer  to  himfelfl  As  he  could  not,  even  when  it 
xnofi  concerned  him,  make  that  nice  diftiniftion,  he  certainly  cannot 
complain  of  other  people  for  not  making  it*  I  {httv^dXy  fufpeit  that  he 
had  got  that  valuable  intelligence,  and  of  courfegot  into  that  unlucky 
puzzle,  ^few  weehfooner  than  he  is  pleaded  to  acknowledge ;  that 
is,  before^  not  afier  his  explofion  took  place  ;  and  that  the  dread  of 
feeing  thole  letters  (efpecially  my  cxuious  one)  in  print,  and  his 
commendable  eagemefs  to  have  the  firfl  fire,  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle ff0  produce  the  faid  explofion.  The  fimple  perufal  of  that  letter 
of  mine,  Will  go  very  near  to  fettle  this  point  at  once  :  and  if  he  or 
J.  johnjbn,  Efq;  choofe  to  print  it,  I  confent  to  hp  judged  by  it  j 
and  engage  even  to  give  him  a  copy  of  his  reply,  (his  fecond  let- 
ter to  me),  to  be  printed  along  with  it.  That  reply,  as  well  as  my 
own  letter  to  him,  were  fupprefled,  for  certain  reafons,  in  my  an- 
fwer to  the  explofion ;  but  if  he  (till  thinks  that  I  have  done  him! 
any  injuftice  in  that  controverfy,  particularly  in  fuppreifing  thofe 
two  moft  edifying  letters,  the  firft  of  which,  if  erroneous  in  any 
refpedt,  would  have  been  conclufive  evidence  againjl  myfelf,  and 
the  fee  Jhd  of  which,  if  true  in  any  refpeft,  would  have  been  a 
etmplete  vindication  of  him,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  publiih  them 
both.  There  can  be  no  difpute  about  the  authenticity  of  my  let- 
ter to  J.  Johnfon,  Efq;  for  it  is  in  my  own  hand-writing ;  and  in 
his  fecond  letter,  he  acknowledged  having  received  it.  Further^ 
I  engage,  as  fbon  as  he  or  his  dear  friend  fhall  publifh  that  letter, 
to  point  out,  in  the  explofion  itfelf,  certain  allufions  to  it:  and 
fuch  alluficms  as  cannot  be  underflood,  or  explained,  or  accounted 
for,  on  the  fuppofition  of  accidental  coincidence,  or  on  any  fiip- 
pofition  hut  that  of  my  letter  having,  diredly  or  indiredly,  reach^ 
ed  the  perfon  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  his  anfWer  to  it  ha^ 
ving  reached  me,  in  a  very  Jew  days  more  than  the  time  neceflCiry, 
in  the  regular  courfe  of  pofl,  for  the  letters  in  queftion  to  per- 
fOTin  all  tbeir  dejlintd  travels^  betweeJa  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Laftly, 
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Lafliy,  wlic^evef  that  precious  letter  of  mine  fhall  be  given  to  the 
puUic,  I  engage  to  {hew»  that  betw:een  the  day  when  the  latter  part 
of  my  letter  was  difpatched  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  day  when  the 
explofion  began,  there  was  time  for  my  letter  to  have  gone  from  Edii^ 
J^urgh  to  London,  from  London  to  jBath,  and  back  again  from  Bath 
to  London  and  Edinburgh,  ix>  as  to  coincide  with  all  the  other  dr- 
cumAances  of  the  faid  explofion,  ^hich  I  firmly  believe  to  have 
been  {produced  by  it.  TI^  pcnnt  I  itook  £peciail  care  to  afcertfUia, 
firft,  by  enquiry  at  the  Foft  Office,  iicondly,  by  affual  experiment^ 
.  (writing  to  a  friend,  who  :was  in  the  peighbpvirhood  pf  ;]Bath9  and 
getting  his  anfwer  in  courfe  of  poft),  becaufe  it  was  ftrongly  mainr 
tained  in  the  Repfy  to  my  account  of  thsit  buJ^^s,  that  one  of  the 
copartnery  of  the  LcMEbdiQn  jkookfeUer^,  to  whofe  ogre,  i^y  le^|r.ha4 
been  direded,  was  then  at  Bath»  and  that  there  w^  npt  time  for  miky 
letter  to  have  gone  to  Bath,  and  to  have  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
(time  to  have  produced  the  explofion*  The  coincidence  in  that  cir- 
cumftance,  as  in  every  other,,  was  perfect  Such  w^  the  i]iature 
of  that  literary  fqtriabacej  >to  wihich  Mr  John  9ell  is  ple^d:to 
allude,  as  an  obficiricfil  quarrel  of  .nui^e,  ■. 


* . .  rf 


.Butfffchateyisr  re^ons  I  Juve  for  thinking  unfavourably  of  the 

underflanding  and  morals  of  one  male  practitioner  of  N^idwifery, 

,  I  never  did  nor  could  extend  that  ux^avouraljle  opinion  to  all  others 

of  the  iapip.  pyoffflioEu     If  thi*  had  been  poffible,  it  would  have 

bef  n  juft  a^  al;>iurd,  as  it  would  be  to  extend,   by  the  power  of  W 

.fanc)f,  xhe  good  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  fome  individuals  of 

^y^ry  profeffion,  to  all  others  of  the  fame  profeflions  :  and  witha^, 

it  would  be  moft  imcharitable  and  unjuft.     I  fhould  be  very  fbrry 

indeed,  to  be.  fuppofed  capable  of  thinking  and  a<5ting  in  a  man- 

i^t.fA  <>Mip  ib  irrational  and jiUiberal :  and  I  ihould  be  fkill  more 

f  Xorry,  tP  ^  thought  capable  of  the  £3lly  of  remonilrating,  or  argu- 

R  r  2  ing 
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ihg  feriotifly,  with  thfe  gfelti  attd' gay,'  and  fafliKSflftble  wort<li  6ii 
the  aHfurdity  and  mdelkacy'-tJ^  thi^loyihg^-gtoerallyi  mai-mid^ 
wives,  whether  their  affiftante  be  heeded  or  ncjt*  I  fhould  as  fbon 
think  of  running  my  head-  aga:inft » the?  fiWt  axiom  .of  gedittetry,-  or 
-againft  all  of  them  111  fuccdTioA,  *  ae  of  contrbveFiing  tiiiief  ftuids^ 
ittehtal  inaxim  of 'all  fafhionabk  Jand  profitable  phyftc;  jSifiopuius 
vUlt  detipti  *dt€tpitttur.  I  only  take  tiie  liberty  to'  laugh-  at  that,  as 
ait  itiany  other  fa^ionable  iRilUes,'  *«rhith  t  know  it  i&  in  vain,  and 
whlbh  at  any  rate  it  is-not  my  buiineft,*  'fo-ialrtempt  to  reform.  As 
I  have  hid  •ocCi^on'  to  leam  froni  dftd-  t^ry-  rfefpeftable  male  prac- 
titioher  of  midwifery v  who  ferioufly^remonteatea  with  me  on  the 
fubje<Sl,  that  what  If  ■ 'hkd  faid  in  my^  former  Memorial  with  res- 
Ipidl  te)^nife5i;-ii(iklwive4^  beeh  mAf^avildtdrftoodv  I  take  this  oppop- 
itinitNr  to  f\dftt  iby  p*dttiifc^tb-^  hkB,i  by  ftating:  explicitly  my  fenti- 
iiaents  on  thalt  fiibjeift;  -  •    •    ^   *     '^        '^ 

•  In  thejff/^  place  thea^  I  hold  it 'is  a  mod  facred  principle^  too 
pliaiii  and  obviotis  to  require  ctny  proof  or  illuftratioo^  or  to' admit 
of  diipute,  that  womeil  labourifig  of  'cUild,"  juft  as  much  as 
women  not  labouring  of  child,  at  more  >f  poflible,  ought  to  re- 
ceive every  ai&flance  and  .  comfort^ .  which  their  fituation  re- 
quires. 

Further,  1  hold,  that,  V^eii  *  the'  iStuitidri  bf  \  woman  1tb?ourinff 
of  child  is  ftich,  as  to  require  fhirutgical  op^tfon,  of  ilfiftancfe  by 
means  of  inftnimentsi  this  a^ftajltb  ought  to*  be  rendered  to  her 
by  a  man^  well  inftrudled  in  anatonly",  regtilkrly  Bred  to  Surgery, 
and  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  chirurtical  inftnimehts.  '  For  I  do 
not  conceive  that  women  are  fit  to  pradlife  Stir^f^j  afnd:  I  am 
convinced  that  few,  if  any,  of  them  would  choofc  to  fatiempt 
It.  -      -  '  .      . 

I  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  perfon  fhould  be  flich  a  monfter 

r  I  •     ,  ■  .  •  .         . 

of  cruelty,  or  yet  of  fo  capricious  a  temper,  a!s 'to  objefdl  to  ^inen 
in  labour '  receiving,  whenever  diey  need  it,*  fuch  affiudnce ;  ^  and 

this 
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this  from  fuch  hands  as  I  have  fpecified.  But  furely  it  does  not 
follow  fro^oi  thefe  principles,  or  from  any  others  that  ever  I  heard 
of,  that  women  labouring  of  child  ought  to  have  the  rnanual 
afliflance  of  male  Surgeons,  any  more  than  the  application  of 
chirurgical  inftruments,  when  they  do  not  need  them ;  which 
is  the  cafe  at  lead  ninety-nine  times  in  the  hundred. 

As  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  an  Atheift,  I  firmly  believe  that 
women  by  nature  are  juft  as  able  to  bear  and  nurfe  children,  as 
their  mates  are  to  beget  them ;  often  much  better  ;  as  they  every 
now  and  then  take  occaiion  to  convince  the  world  in  general,  and 
their  affedtipnate  hufbands  in  particular.  Nay,  I  believe  they  are 
made  for  thofe  very  purpofes,  and  fo  well  qualified  for  them, 
that  it  would  contribute  greatly  both  to  their  health  and  happinefs, 
if  they  were  conftaixtly  employed  either  in  breeding  or  nurfing 
children,  for  five  and  twenty  or  thu-ty  years  of  their  lives.  Every 
body  knows  the  reafon  for  which  the  bearing  of  children  was 
made  a  work  of  great  pain  and  labour:  but  it  was  po  part  of  the 
fentence  pafled  on  Eve  and  her  female  defcendants,  that  it  ihould 
be  alfoja  work  of  danger,  or  any  thing  like  a  difeafe.  There  is 
much  reafon  to  fufpeA  that  the  danger  and  the  difeafes  often 
conneded  with  child-bearing,  are  produced  by  our  own  prepofte- 
roiis  iflanagement,  and  our,  abfurd  contrivances  and  iAterfereace, 
in  order  to  aflift  napire, ;  in  one  of  her  moft  important  qpc^'atiopia ; 

-  which,  like  all  the  reft  of  them,  is  contrived  with  perfed  know- 
ledge and  wifdom.*        t  *    ' 

As  foon  as   I  knew  what  mid^fery  meant,  I  formed  that  no- 

-  tion  of  its  importance,  whiqh  is  expreffed  in  the  following  pailage 
.  of  a  very  popular  work,  written  by  my  father,  and  publifhed  near 

forty  years  ago.       

"  Every  other  animal  brings,  forth  its  young  without  any  af^ 
"  fiftance  ;  but  we  judge  Nature  infuflicient  for  that  work  ;  and 
"  think  a  nlidwife  underftands.  it  betten.  V{hait  numbexf  of  in- 
^^  fants  as  well  as  mothers  are  jdeftroy^  by  the  prepofterous.  ma- 

"  nagement 
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^  nagement  of  thele  artifls,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  inquired 
"  into  this  matter.  The  mod  knowing  and  fuccef^ful  pradlition- 
"  ers,  if  they  are  candid,  will  own,  that  in  common  and  natural 
"  cafes  Nature  is  entirely  (ufficient,  and  their  buiinefs  is  only  to 
"  af&ft  her  efforts,  in  cafe  of  weaknefs  of  the  mother,  or  an  unna- 
**  tural  pofition  of  the  child." 

That  portion  of  common  {en£e  and  fympathetic  tendernefs, 
which  nature  hath  implanted  in  all  mankind,  has  taught  them  uni- 
verfally,  that  it  is  proper  for  women,  in  thofe  hours  of  pain  and 
fbrrow,  to  have  the  annfort  and  encouragement^  which  thofe  of  their 
own  fex  who  had  been  in  the  fame  fituation  can  bed  give  them,  and 
which  in  general  is  much  better  for  them  than  the  ajjiftance  of 
profefled  midwives.  But  as  the  diicharge  of  that  humane  and 
charitable  office  muft  often  have  been  irkfmne  and  inconvenient 
tor  women  who  had  other  buiineis  and  other  duties  to  perform, 
in  all  towns  and  populous  countries  midwifery  has  become 
the  profeffion  of  a  few  experienced  matrons.  There  is  too 
much  reaibn  to  believe,  that  many  of  thefe  have  often  been 
too  bufy,  and  have  endeavoured  to  give  much  affiftance,  where 
none  was  needed;  fbmetimes  with  a  view  to  ihorten  the  rime 
of  their  own  irkfome  attendance ;  fometimes  to  gratify  the  im- 
patience of  thofe  under  their  care ;  fometimes  to  raife  their 
art,  and  themfelves,  in  the  opinion  of  their  patients  and  others. 
There  is  'at  lead  equal  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  coniidera- 
tions,  and  the  additional  motive  of  wifliing  to  Ihow  their  own  vail 
fuperiority  in  knowledge  and  dexterity  over  common  midwives, 
have  induced,  and  ever  will  induce,  many  male  praditioners  of 
midwifery  to  be  as  needlefsly  and  as  pemiciouQy  bufy.  A  man 
who  is  to  live  by  midwifery  as  a  profeffion  muft  be  well  eftahliffi* 
ed  in  reputation  and  pra<5tice,  and  muft  even  have  an  \incommon 
(hare  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  before  he  dare  ventxure  tq  tell  his  pa- 
tients, or  even  to  let  them  perceive  by  his  conduft,  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cafes  of  the  hundred,  they  had  no  occafion  for  his  affiftance, 

and 
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and  that  he  did  nothing  for  them ;  in  fhort,  that  bearing  children 
i^  one  of  the  things  that  they  mufl  dd  for  themfelves,  becaufe  no- 
body can  do  it  for  them.  At  leaft  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
or  read  of  any  women  who  became  mothers  by  proxy ;  as  many 
great,  ana  wife,  and  good  men  have  become  fathers,  without  any 
trouble  to  themfelves.  That  women  may  bear  children  for  them- 
felves,  in  the  great  proportion  of  cafes  ipecified,  mud  be  pretty  evi- 
dent from  the  moft  obvious  confideradons.  When  the  firft  man- 
midwife  that  we  know  of,  Paulus  ^gineta,  was  born,  there  were  about 
one  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the  Roman  Empire.  At  this  time 
there  is  not  in  the  great  Empire  of  China  one  man-midwife :  and 
yet  at  leafl  thirty  thouiand  children  are  born  in  that  emigre 
every  day ;  and  probably  twice  or  thrice  as  many  in  the  reft  of  the 
world,  without  any  fuch  preternatural  afliftance.  Even  in  thofe 
countries  of  Europe,  in  which  the  fafhion  of  employing  meurmid* 
wives  has  prevailed  the  moft  and  the  longeft,  ftill  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  bear  children  without  their  help,  as  the  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  of  all  of  them  did.  Our  ladies, 
who  moft  firmly  believe  tiiat  they  cannot  bear  their  own  children, 
but  muft  be  delivered  by  a  male  operator,  and  our  gentlemen,  who, 
no  lefs  wifely,  believe  that  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  their  wives,  and 
their  fitters,  and  their  daughters,  cannot  fail  to  know,  that  their 
mothers,  and  aunts,  and  grandmothers,  in  all  the  generations  that 
have  been  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  bore  their  own  chil- 
dren :  yet  none  of  them  think  of  enquiring  when  and  why  this 
new  curfe  was  entailed  upon  the  daughters  of  Eve.  Any  of  them 
who  have  a  little  curiofity,  and  not  much  to  do,  may  perhaps  find 
fome  amufement  in  calculating  the  niunber  of  perfbns  from  whom 
they  are  lineally  defcended,  even  within  forty  or  fifty  generations. 
The  fcries  increafes  rapidly,  2,  4,  8,  16,  for  the  firft,  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  generations  paft ;  then  all  thefe  numbers  are  to  be 
added  together  to  fhew  the  fimi  total  of  their  anceftors  in  any 

given 
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given  number  of  generations  :  but  if  they  take  only  the  laft  great 
number  of  the  feries,  they  will  loon  find  that  they  mufl  have  had, 
v^ithin  the  number  of  generations  fpecified,  tboufands^  nay  millions 
of  millions  of  anceftors,  if  there  had  been  fo  many  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  at  any  one  time :  and  whatever  dedu(^ons  may  be  made 
from  thofe  vaft  numbers,  on  the  fcore  of  coufinfhip,  ftill  it  wilb 
remain  certain,  that  every  perlbn  mud  have  had  millions  of  ari- 
ceftors,  one  half  of  whom  muft  have  been  females,  who  bore  their 
children  without  the  help  of  men-midwives. 

Tlie  fame  kind  of  calculation  will  alfo  afibrd  much  comfort  to 
thofe  who  have  fucceeded  in  perfuading  themfelves,  and  labour 
hard  to  perfuade  their  Phyficians,  that  in  their  families  there  are 
no  hereditary  difeafes.  As  to  the  bufinefs  of  Midwifery,  which 
led  to  thefe  remarks,  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  in  every 
cafe  in  which  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  any  danger,  or  any 
preternatural  difficulty,  in  childbirth  ;  that  is,  whenever  a  woman 
is  deformed  ;  for  I  know  of  nothing  elfe  that  can  enable  any  per- 
fon  to  forefee  (uch  danger  or  difficulty,  the  affiflance  of  a  fkilful 
male  operator,  with  all  proper  inftruments,  fhould  be  provided  in 
due  time,  but  certainly  not  employed  unlefs  abfolutely  needed.  In 
thofe  Ciifes,  whether  of  deformity  or  not,  in  which  fome  affiflance, 
but  not  that  of  chirurgical  inftruments,  is  needed,  I  conceive  it 
mav  be  given  as  well,  and  probably  better,  for  a  moft  ob\dous 
reafon,  bv  a  woman. 

I  confider  bearing  children  as  exadUy  on  the  fame  footing  with 
performing  the  more  common  offices  of  nature.  Every  lady  who 
experiences  preternatural  difficulty  or  impediment  on  any  luch 
occalion,  and  is  thereby  expofed  to  difeale  or  danger,  ought  un- 
quelVionably  to  receive  fuch  affillance  as  her  fituation  requires  : 
and  all  of  us,  I  am  fure,  Ph^^ficians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries, 
in  our  leveral  capacities,  will  at  all  times  be  found  eager  to  render 
her  ever}*  fervice  in  om*  power.     But  unlefs  there  be  abfolute  ne- 

ceiHrv 
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ttBky  for  it^  I  fhould  think  it  indelicate  and  improper  for  any  male 
perfbn  to  give  his  manual  afliftance  :  and  I  ihould  think  it  amply 
iufficient  for  all  purpofes  of  fafety  and  dignity,  on  inch  occafiona, 
and  alfo  more  confident  with  the  vulgar  notions  of  decency  and 
delicacy,  if  a  Knight  of  the  difcreeteft,  or,  according  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  Lady,  two  or  more  fuch  Knights,  properly 
armed  and  accoutred^  ihould  moimt  guard  at  her  Ladyfhip's 
doorl 

The  remark  with  which  my  father  has  introduced  the  pailage 
that  I  have  quoted  from  his  Comparative  View^  I  know,  is  not 
(bridUy  accurate :  it  muft  be  underftood  with  certain  limitations 
and  exceptions.  The  induftry  and  patient  obfervations  of  modem 
naturalifls  have  afcertained,  that  the  females  of  fbme  kinds  of 
animals  do  really  need  afliftance,  and  particularly  the  afliftance  of 
the  male,  in  bringing  forth  their  young.  This  is  well  known  to 
be  the  cafe  with  the  toad,  and  with  fbme  other  loathfbme  rep* 
dies ;  but  it  has  never  even  been  pretended,  that  fuch  is  the  cafe 
with  any  of  thofe  animals  whofe  bodily  confiitudon  and  func^ 
dons  moft  nearly  refemble  our  own;  and  whom  we,  perhaps 
fooliftily  and  prefumptuoufly,  call  the  nobler  and  more  perfe^ 
animals.  In  fbridl  philofophical  propriety,  we  muft  admit,  that 
all  the  produdlions  of  nature  are  good  and  perfedt  Even  the  in- 
genious Frenchman,  to  whom  we  owe  that  interefting  difcovery 
with  refpe<5l.  to  the  toad,  introduces  his  account  of  it  by  wifhing, 
for.  the  benefit  of  fome  readers,  that  what  he  was  to  tell  us  had  re- 
lated rather  to  pigeons  and  turde-doves,  than  to  a  kind  of  animal 
that  we  cannot  think  of  without  horror :  but  he  adds  very  faga* 
<:ioufly,  that  the  imaginadon  and  the  eyes  du  Phjificien  are  not  fb 
delicate.  (See  Memoir es  de  VAcademie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences^  ^74^  i 
Article,  Crapaud  male  Accoucheur  de  fa  femelle.)  Such  being,  for 
reafons  which  we  do  not  fully  underftand,  the  wife  inflitudon 
of  nature  wjth  re^di  to  that  animal,  it  is  evidendy  as  proper 

S  f  and 
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HM  h€tbitAh^^  f&f  ^  l&ak  €DAd  to  gi^  hh  ilQftaA^e,  and  for  tin 
t^ih^  tb  Irebii^^  i^  Whe&  (he  is  ib  kboUr^  «8  it  is  fcnr  natn  ax>d 

* 

Wmti^fi  to  becbi&e  fbther^  ^nd  in&thei*s.  But  men  and  women  bffc 
h&t  K6iid§s  nbi*  Hiidef  afty  ebligjitidti^  ph)^ciil  or  mwal^  tiidt  I 
ean  j^i-teiVi^  bd  fbU&w  fheli*  ekonit^k  in  that  MsfpeKil. 

If  ehi  cafe  W&ils  ndt  rdat)  and  fo  retent,  ai  to  be  Hill  fteOi  in  the 

kAembiy  of  manf  thoufdlldtl  ndt  neat*  fd  old  ad  I  am,  it  would  be 

thought  a  mod  extravagant  fi<flion,  to  ftate,  by  way  of  illuftradott 

'^fVAy  &piniai\  6n  this  itibjed):^  what  was  propofed^  and  in  ifbme 

tneafere  done,  by  a  certain  tinworthy  member  of  our  mod  'noble 

T^'  C-y  ^  "^--'i^-f^..   FaCnltyi '  Tliis  celebratfed  Mountebank^  d^ferving  how  many 

/  fkHldte  and  deficiencies  often  occur.  With  refpedt  to  that  fundion 

f  i  which  ihiid  always  ^teiT^dt  the  beating  of  thiklren,  and  is  ther&- 

fore  jnft  as  neceflaf  y  to  thti  profperity^  and  even  to  the  etiftence 
of  every  State;  knowing  •  alfii  hbW  od^eti  fuch  deficiencies  and  di£- 
i»dbd  are  t^e  obje^  of  regulis^  ihedkial  pra6lice  in  privaite ;  nobly 
rdbW^  tb  make  his  fuperior  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  phyfit: 
*a  pxMkt  benefit^  mr  the  good  of  his  country.  In  profecution  of 
this  geherObs  and  fpirited  plan^  he  publicly  read  ledhut^s  on  gene* 
ratiota,  in  London,  Edinbui^h^  Glalgow^  andy  I  beheve,  ieveral 
other  cities  of  this  kihgdonu  He  alfo  fitted  up^  and  opened  for 
public  ufe,  a  fjitendid  temple  of  Health,  as  he  called  it^  and  a  {tiH 
inote  ipfciidid  temple  erf  Hymen :  in  one  or  both  of  which  temples^ 
the  rofy  Goddefs  of  Hedth  appeared  in  fr^ptia  pi^fdnn^  and  diij)en- 
fed  very  freely  her  healthful  favours  among  her  ardent  votaries.  Ef 
my  memory  docs  not  greatly  deceive  me,  his  temple  kA  Hymen 
was  within  a  few  doors  of  his  Majefty's  palace  of  St  James's^  I 
beheve  he  had  in  that  temple  feveral  conveniaEit  chamber^, .  for  the 
•fake  of  Clinical  practice :  but  he  had  one  in  particular  fitted  up  in 
a  ftyle  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  with  what  he  called  a  c^ 
leflial  bed,  and  a  mod  fplendid  eledtrical  apparatus  j  and  many 
i>ther  contrivances^  a€rial^  e^ertal)  imd  miigiieticaij  With  which 

he 
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he  was  to  perform  miracles,  and  to  enable  many  great  and  gay 

people  to  become  fathers  or  mothers  ;  which  honour,  without  his 

^d,  they  had  ixq  chmc^  of  ^tt^imng, .   As  his  dP<^tFine  and  prac- 

^e  were  eq^ajly  repugnaat  to  decency  and  common  fenCei  aijd 

^  there  are  no  bowids  tp  the  fplly  »ad  credulity  of  tht  people 

among  whom  he  pradUfed,  I  have  no  dqubt  that  the  falhion  fo 

aufpicioufly  begun  by  him  would  fooa  have  becon^e  general,  at 

le^il  amoQg  the  riqh  ^d  great.     But  the  gem^  Doctor's  toa  ardent 

f eaj  for  his  £avo\iriti;  fcie^ce  carried  him  a  (lep  tqq  far :  it  caf (ied 

him  to  Dublin*     Thither  he  went  e:!^prefs,  to  teach  and  help  Irifh* 

men  to  beget  childreru     On^e  bpld  ScQtchmao,  to  the  immortal 

hopoHr  of  our  cpuntry  be  it  known,  wejit  fingly  to  ^ttac)^  4  grea( 

and  g^l^nt  .people  on  their  ftroQg  corner.    Such  an  infult  cpuld  "^  \ 

not  be  endured  by  any  people  ;  leaft  of  ajil  by  the  chofen  people  of  ( 

St  Patricli: :  who,  on  this  oocajSon^  bishaved  with  infinitely  iQpr^ 

ipirit  and  good  fenfe,  than  the  i|ih^bit^ts  of  either  end  qf  thvi 

Ifland  had  fhown.     The  Lord  M^yor  of  Dublin,  feeling  |io  dp^bt 

his  own  it\^c  of  the  indignity,  threatened  tp  fend  lum  to  Bri497 

well :  ^nd  me^f^res,  as  I  h^ve  been  tplfl^  were  adh^dly  concerted 

for  tofiing  him  i^  a  blanket  at  his  firit  le6li;Lre.     But  tU^  genial 

Pcyd^or,  \fflderft?»ndiog  his  danger,  by  »  <^uic;k  retreat,  efcf^ped  the 

fate  of  S^cho  Panza ;  leaving  however  the  men  of  Ireland  as  i^vpr 

rant,  an4  as  incapable  as  he  found  them,  of  their  j^ft  gre;^  du^^ 

as  men  and  citizens.     Yet  we  he^M^  pf  no  cooipl^ints,  front  ^( 

country,  of  ignorance,  inc^p^ity, .  or  negle^  of  thaf  dutyj  ijpy 

has.  there  been  any  faijlure  in  its  pc^ul^tion :  Ai;d  I  ftrmly  believe, 

that .  the  ca^  wopld  bave  h^n  the  fames  and  th^t  the  fem^es 

would  have  dp»e  their  pvt  of  that  firft  duty  to  their  country  juft 

as  well,  if  they  h^d  had  ^s  little  ailift^nci;  frpm  Mefi-Midwives, 

as  the  males  hacj.  i^opa  tl^t  illuftrio\}s  AfloiMitebank. 

S  f  a  there 
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There  remain  yet  to  be  confidered  two  very  fplendid  pafTages 
of  Mr  John  Bell's  pamphlet,  deeply  interefting  to  the  Managers 
and  to  the  public  ;  and  well  worthy  of  ample  difcuffion,  both  on 
accoimt  of  their  fuperior  rhetorical  merit,  and  alfb  for  the  atrocity 
of  the  mifreprefentations  which  they  contain. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  occurs  in  the  38  th  page  of  his  fecond  fedlion  ; 
in  the  preceding  part  of  which,  he  has  given  a  very  ample  and 
eloquent  account  "  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  conne6lion  be- 
•*  twixt  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Ck)llege  of  Surgecwis."  Under 
this  head,  he  details  very  fully  the  great  and  various  merits  of  die 
Surgeons,  both  adlive  and  pafllve,  with  refpedl  to  the  Infirmary  : 
I  mean  both  all  the  good  that  they  have  done,  and  all  the  evil  that 
they  have  fufifered  ;  that  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  all  the  evils,  incon- 
veniencies,  and  dangers,  which  their  patients  have  fuflfered,  by  their 
connedlion  with  this  Hofpital;  for  all  of  which,  it  appears  that  he 
thinks  the  Surgeons  well  entitled  to  take  great  credit  and  merit  to 
themfelves.  This  detail  occupies  full  twelve  pages  of  his  Anlwer 
to  me,  namely,  from  page  26.  to  38.  of  his  fecond  fedtion.  To 
thefe  pages,  by  far  too  long  to  quote  here,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  die 
curious  or  difbruflful  reader.  After  eniuneradng  the  many  evils 
to  which  the  padents  were  expofed,  he  fiinifhes  his  grand  enumera* 
don  and  climax  of  the  fufiferings  of  die  padents,  and  the  merits  of 
the  Surgeons,  in  thefe  memorable  words :  "  Worfe  than  all,  our 
"  padents  are  expdfed  to  f infedtions  from  the  Medical  Wards,  and 
**  efpecially  to  a  difeafe,  the  Hofpital  (ore,  which  feizes  all  thofe 
^  who  have  even  the  finalleft  incifions  pradtifed  upon  them :  it  in« 
**  feds  all  the  idcers,  changes  the  flighteft  fores  into  gangrenes  ; 
"  and  this  difeafe,  which  is  frequent,  in  exadt  propordon  to  the 
fizq  of  an  Hofpital,  is  fo  peculiar,   that  it  is  named  Hofpital- 

gangrene.     It  is  like  a  plague  j  it  rages  twice  a  year  in  fuch  a 

*'  degree,^ 


**  degree,  that  the  nurfes  even  are  infedled ;  the  flighted  fcratch  in 
^  their  fingers  turns  out  a  mod  formidable  fore,  and  at  certain 
**  feafbns  no  operation  can  be  fafely  performed.'* 

This  paflage  well  deftrves  to  be  confidered  more  ways  than  one  ; 
rhetorically,  phyfically,  logically,  and  morally.  Confidered  rhe- 
torically, it  is  evidently  beyond  all  praife ;  it  is  indeed  fuch  a  fplen- 
did  example  of  fuperior  genius,  as  probably  no  man  in  the  world 
but  Mr  John  Bell  could  have  thought  of.  In  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  no  lefs  than  a  bold  attempt  to  fhatch  my  own  (lick  out  o€  my 
hand,  and  with  it  to  knock  me  down. 

To  explain  this,  I  mud  quote  a  pailage  from  my  former  Memo* 
rial,  (page  a4di),  to  Ihow  in  what  cautious  and  general  terms 
I  had  alluded  to  that  cruel  evil,  which  Mr  John  Bell  fb  boldly 
thruds  in  our  faces,  and  feems  to  take  delight  in  exaggerating  to 
the  utmod.  After  mentiomng  many  advantages  which  might 
reafonably  be  expeded  from  the  attendance  of  a  Surgeon  perma- 
nently appointed  for  the  Hoipital-duty,  I  add  the  following  para» 
graph. 

"  Moreover,  fuch  a  Surgeon,  in  Ac  courie  of  his  attendance  in 
**  an  Hofpital,  has  opportunities  of  obfcrving  many  defedts  or 
**  errors,  in  the  general  fydem  of  management,  with  refpcdt  to 
•*  the  patients  ia  his  deplartment ;  has  time  to  confider  how  they 
*•  may  bed  be  fupplied  or  corrected  j  to  propofe  plans  of  improve- 
"  'mcnt,  and  to  get  thefe  introduced,  and  fairly  tried  and  adopted. 
"  This  is  always  an  ungradotis  taik,  •  and  a  work  of  much  time 
•*  and  labour ;  foi^much  as  it  never  fails  to  miet  with  drong  op- 
"  pofition,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the  prejudices,  the  pride,  the 
"  lazinefs  tmd  the  obdinacy  of  thofe  who  mud  excfeute  the  plans 
**  propolcd.*'' 

This  delicate  allufioh  to  evils  but  too  generally  known,  I  con- 
ceived to  be  fufficient  for  my  purpofe.  It  could  hot  fail  to  be  un- 
derflood  by  every  Surgeon, 'and  by  almoft  every  Student,  who 

had 
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^Mi^\  pr«feffion,  di4  npt  ¥iw}efsftiu?d  it  fijfffjei^riy,  if  cpul^  ^nj(iljr 
have  been  explained  to  ^t^^m  pnvi^^c|ly ;  }^\fX,  I  {byQuldhaveb^u^bp* 
^^  widMw^t.wpe^ty,  i^o^have  ftock^4  th*  puWic,  ^  efpepi^.  the 
fici;  poor,  with  the  knawlfdgf.  of  aU  the  horrid  ^U/s,  and.t^^  i^PPf1> 
Jbuenfioo  of  the  word  dangers,  ^  v^hich  thof^  we^e  fo^pofed  whp  w^re 
adinitted  int;o  th?  Surgeons  Wards  '•  even  tl^i^gh  I  ^mly  iDeUeyedt 

f 

^fk^  do  ilill  believe,  t;^t  thoi^  evils  9lo4  da^^s  t;o  ifl^iqji  I  a^udl^ 
mith  fp  much  ref^rve,  an4  which  Mr  Jphn  6^1  h^  pn)cl»iffiq4 
with  no  referve  at  all,  were  purely  th^Jififlf  ofjhmc  of  (}iQ  attep4JiAS 
Bvrgeona,  a^cl  ultimately  of  that  fyftem  of  th^ir  iBcUTciimin^e  at- 
tepiciance  hy  rotatioa,  which  it  wag.  nvy  pbje^  to  get  al;K>U{l?^ 
I  ixm(l  a}fo  declare,  that,  tiU  I  read  his  Anfwer  tp  me,  I  h;^d  never 
if ea  or  h^ard  ip  dreadful  an  account  of  th^^  eviL  JFor  good  re%- 
lOQfi,;  hpwfsvf^r,  I  ihall  not  difpute  his  JiiS^  but  let  him  and  his 
friends  take  it  as  he  has  ilajted  it,  and  as  they  havie  adopted  an4 
Sw&Mwd  bU  fta!;eQ)i^t  of  ip.  let  them  make  the  molt  or  th^ 
wortt  of  their  own  fad  ;  remembering  always,  that,  along  with  i^ 
th^y  sKwft  take  its  neceflary  (x^^f^c^^u^aces,  ^hich  ^  are  coi^^d^rably 
di^rept  from  what  they  tiM)iiggJI;it  o£  Sopip  of  theie  n^ceflaiy 
coi|^\iences,  impli^  w  ^ir  g^w^  f^  as  itated  by  th^mfelves, 
I  ihaU  t^ke  the  liberty  C9;  point  ou^  tq  theffu  I  ^g  i^.xUfay  be  ob- 
ferv^  aifp,  that  while,  ii^  ^omplimptu:.  tp  theif^  I  ^^voxtthar/aS 
in  all  it;^  hcHTors^  I  4o.^pt  adaxit  their .  theory  ydfifk  i]Mpe<^  tp.  die 
caufe  of  it  .Thi$^  ppigt,  which  js  .^  mufi),  ij^appftance,  ifiuijk  be 
determined*  l>y  em^^ct^  q{  9-)^^  YPVY  4ij9^raiu;  frox4  ^s}.  afTerdon 

of  >Mr  Joh^  Bell,  or  ^  ifpte  qf  tha;i]lfs  of  hif  client9«    . 

»     • 

All  t^  I  alluded  to,  in  th;  f^^Si^^;q\jpf:ff^^<)m  ip}^  fprmer  Me* 
morial,  indeed  all  that  I  had  ever  known  or  heard  of;-  with  reijpe^ 
to  thie  evils  Eluded  to  ii^  t^^iat;  par^giTi^ph,  was  only,  xh^/omcUmes^ 
from,  aegle^  of  due  v^ntilatioiji .i^.  ^leaalinefs  in  the  Surgeons 

War^s,  the  pa^enC9  V^  d^fn  fi(i£^j^  feyeri^ly.;  a  iUght  wo^nd  q^ 
. .  .  ulcer 


atMti^kd  witb ^#^, •  kftdr'ultiiMftt'Iy  l^fkigr^^l.    Iimd^itbdd 

Ufee^ilB^  iSiaC,  -va  in^jr  inftiiic^t  <i^t)ei?Midai» ^ ^^il^gty  Well  )^^. 
^re&ed^  hid  ibob  '^r4tfl4  i^,<  fi*^'t6«- AAl^  k:IMf%i^:  ilifte&d  df 
gdOd  Ai|>p^r^^^  4M  liiafe^,  l>^'  ij^dtf^^f  Ult^i^tidfi)  '•  fiiid  gah^ 
grene,  &rid  fbv«f,  IUpe#9efiifig  tiiJoti- tteltit  '' i^m/ikfiltiMA  6i^  t^kt 
iilt&  hid  i(md\^6ii  t^  ^^ds  oi-  -tlteit-^  hi^  ^biii6ti«(ie6  %eftd'i& 

itlg^ty  tiy  cdtttag^diH  •  Il>  I^eV  «)t£(l  *^  iM  li!«^  hH^pieJA  tt/ttKi/i;  tii>' 
efteti  geti4i%liy^  itl  thiti'  Hof^ita) ', '  ftiid>  I  'tilbd§ift  I  Itad  1^«6Wn  thfe^ 
r^afon  of  its  Ibiiietiflled  ha^j^bih^^  «nd  fcA^hi^'  liot;  iiain^, 
diat  ^me  of  ffi^  ^Ading  Surg^hs  Vrtrt  duly  ^MentiVe  fo  V6htik6< 
^^a  siid  d^anliMfi,  %ith  )%fpfea .  tid  M^ick  ^h<ff »'  Of  ^^ttk  Weit 
nidft '^trtpAbiy  hepgettt  I  li&d  ttftefi  heiW  thkt  this  dif- 
fbi-^adg  ih  th^r  cl»^duet' ii&)d  |>faaice  ih  the  Sllrgefy ''Wk^ 
t^as  Vei^  a^^^i;  and  I  believed  it  irithoUt  hefitiltidn,  ht^ 
^kv^  t  kiVeW,  fr^>kii  biffeked  ex(^riehce;  that  there  ^re  filch  ^IB. 
i^^titts  athohjif^kef)^, '  d&  ^bTe  >  j^iht^,  in  ■  ^rh^Mt  ^ra<5ti<6c.  t 
We  i^d  ftiMy  bdealSohs  df  o%MV^'^&lti  ih  t^«  treiVmelit  <Sf  ^di> 
tieiits  kboiirih^  lindet  ttVe^skl-,  lik  chiiiii^cili  diibafeis,  ^  ekkihi>te 
fevers^  ibotie  of  thetti  D<f«I^^  ^' attehdS^  (Is  ^ffibte  to  V6htikd6fl  ihiS 
cteiriliiitftj  wKiih  otheT-s  c€  diiili  ifeinaid  hetef  oiice  to  think  xrf;" 
Afe  Ais  ktter  mdd«' bf 'pfiaiet  c«ilild  hot  i»foc<ted  ehtihily  frofai  ig- 
»oranc6j  1  judged  thai  it'Wa&  paft  of  theif  lyftom ;  of  which  in^ 
deed  oile  or  tWo  of  thfetii  gave  me  fonte  pretty  broad  hints^  when  I 
tif ged  the  neceffity  of  cle»i  iihfen,  dpen  Windows,  and  no  fifes.  If 
Aey  a«5l*d  on  the  Htme  pHtnclpltt  ih  the  Surgery  Wahls,  I  can  hare 
no  donbt  What  -  the  cdiifequence  iHuft  have  b^en  in  two  mdnths^ 
or  even  fiiuch  fefsi— — It  may  with  fbme  confidence  be  inferred 
fh)tn  Mr  John  Bellas  horrible  acconiit  of  the  e^ls  in  ^tteftion,  that 
my  notion  of  them  when  I  wrote    that  paragraph  lafl  quoted 

from 
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from  my  fermer  Memorial;  was  not  worfe  than  the  truth ;  and  that 
the  more  particular  account  which  I  have  here  given  of  it  is  at  leaffc 
no  exaggeration.     Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  it  be  going  too  far, 
to  infer  from  the  paiTage  lafl  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer 
to  me,  that  he  and  his  clients  knew  well  that  the  evils  in  queftioa 
were  too  great  and  notorious  tO;  be  denied,  or  concealed,  or  explain- 
ed away :    and  that  therefore,  like  a  mm  of  genius,  and  a  great 
orator,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  befl  he  could  of  fo  bad  a  bu- 
iinefs  ;  by  proclaiming  it  in  terms  at  kaft  as  ftrong  as  were  con- 
iii^ent  with  truth,   but  vexy  dexteroufly  transferring  the  reproach . 
of  it  from  the  Surgeons  to  the  Phyficians.     On  this  point  Mr  John 
Bell  and  I  chiefly  differ ;    and  I  fear  we  differ  irreconcileably. 
Admitting   his  faSl^   or  all  his  faffs^   as   ilated   by   himielf,   it 
is  xmqueftionably   reafonable,    and  even  necefTary .  in    point  of 
fcience,   to  enquire   into  the    evidence   of  his   opinion   with   re- 
Ipeft  to  the  caufe  of  tho^t  fa  Sis ;  namely,  that  the  Hofpital-gan« 
grene,  with  all  its  horrible  confequences  to  the  patients  in  the 
Surgeons  Wards,  is   produced    by   infedlions  from  the  Medical 
Wards.      Though   he  has    mofl   rhetorically  A^ted .  this   opinion 
as  a  matter  of  Jaffy  and  in  terms  as  ftrong.  and  pofitive  as  any  of 
the  fadls  and  ailertions  with  which  it  is  blen4ed,  yet  I  cannot  fup« 
poie  either  him,  or  any  of  his  clients,  fo  ignorant  of  fcience,  as  not 
to  know,  that  his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  horrid  difeafe,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion   or  judgment, 
which,  if  juft  and  true,  may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence,  and 
which,  if  erroneous,  may  be  dilproved,  by  accurate  obfervations, 
and  ftridl  inferences  from  thefe.     And  if  by  fuch  means  it  were 
completely  difproved,  this  would   imply   no  impeachment  of  the 
probity   and  veracity  of  men  who  had  bona  Jide  believed  and  ex- 
prefTed  that  opinion ;  but  only  a  little  diminution  of  their  charac- 
ter for  accuracy  in  obfervation,  and  ftridlnefs  and  fbundnefs  in 
reafoning. 

As 
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As  he  has  not  condefcended  to  mention  the  reafons  on  which  lus 
Opinion  is  founded,  and  as  I  never  heard  any  reafons  affigned  for 
fiich  an  opinion,  nor  indeed  ever  heard  of  the  opinion  itfelf  rill  I 
met  with  it  in  his  pamphlet,  it  is  equally  unneceflary  and  impoffiblc 
to  attempt  to  fliow  the  fallacy  of  the  obfervations,  and  the  errors  of 
the  reafoning,  which  led  to  that  fingular  opinion.  In  ftridl  fcien- 
tific  propriety,  his  opinion  on  that  point,  juft  like  his  numerous  fadlft 
already  difcuffed  in  this  Memorial,  ought  to  go  for  nothing,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  only  'a  kind  of  dream,  tiU  fome  diredl  and  com* 
plete  proof  of  it  be  given.  But,  on  fo  important  a  fubjeft,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  be  very  pundlilious :  and  therefore,  waving  all  fuch  con- 
fiderations^  I  fhall  ttatc  a  few  of  the  many  reafons  which  occur  to 
me  for  thinking  his  opinion,  or  fcientific  fa(5l,  with  relpedl  to  the 
origin  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  in  the  furgeons  wards,  juft  as  er- 
roneous, and  as  impof&ble,  aa  any  of  his  other  moft  fplendid  fads 
already  coniidered. 

Suppofing,  firfty  for  the  fake  of  argimient,  that  the  medical 
wards  were  as  fiill  of  infedtions  as  his  heart  could  wilh  j  fuppofing 
even  that  there  were  fifty  parients  in  them  ill  of  the  plague  j  I  do 
not  believe,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  very  numerous  and  a^ 
curate  obfervations  with  refpedl  to  the  fpreading  of  diieafes  by 
infedlion^  that  fuch  tnfedtions  could  reach  the  furgeons  wards, 
fo  as  to  produce  any  difeafe  in  the  patients  in  themv  It  is  knowa 
in  fa<5l,  that  the  plague  itfelf  does  not  Ipread  to  any  confiderable 
diftance  through  the  air,  and  that,  by  avoiding  contadl,  or  very 
clofe  communication,  with  thofe  ill  of  the  plague,  the  danger  of 
catching  it  by  infedlion  is  efFedfaially  precluded.  A  few  years  ago, 
this  was  tried  with  fucccfs,  in  very  unfavourable  cireumftances, 
on  board  a  great  fhip  of  war,  (the  Thefeus  of  74  guns),  on  the 
coaft  of  Syria.  Four  or  five  French  prifoners,  ill  of  the  plague, 
were  received  on  board  that  fhip.  One  of  them,  an  officer,  was 
allowed  a  cabin  to  himfelf ;  the  reft  of  them  were  kept  together 
in  a  finall  place  (birth),  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  crew  only 
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by  a  partition  of  painted  canvas.  In  this  iituation  they  rccoTcred : 
the  officer,  feemingly  by  his  own  obflinacy,  died  :  but  what  is  o£ 
much  more  conlequence,  by  that  judicious  care  of  Mr  Tainfh,  the 
furgeon  of  the  Thefeus,  the  fpreading  of  the  plague  from  the  in- 
fedled  prifoners  to  the  crew,  in  number  above  five  hundred,  was 
completely  prevented,  Numberlefs  other  fadls  of  the  fame  kind^ 
and  perfectly  well  attefted,  with  refpedl  to  the  preventing  conta- 
gious fevers  from  fpreading,  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr 
Haygarth,  and  of  many  other  eminent  Phyficians,  who,  within, 
thefe  twenty  years,  have  attended,  minutely  and  judicioufly,  to 
that  important  fubjedl. 

Suppofing,  fecondly,  (till  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  //r- 
fedlions  of  any  kind,  or  of  all  kinds  that  are  known,  of  common 
continued  fever  with  or  without  fpots,  of  finall-pox,  meafles, 
fcarlet  fever,  eryfipelas,  dyfentery,  hooping-cough,  &c*  from  the 
medical  wards,  may  reach  the  furgeons  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  ia 
fuch  a  degree  of  concentration  and  force  as  to  be  highly  noxious, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  produce  the  hofpital-gangrene 
in  any  of  the  furgeons  patients :  nor  can  I  beheve  that  fuch  in- 
irflions  fhould  produce  one  kind  of  ej8Fe6t  in  patients  who  have 
woimds  or  ulcers,  and  their  own  fpecific  but  very  different  efiedls 
in  patients  who  have  found  fkins.  But  as  there  are  at  leafl  as 
great  diflFerences  with  refpedl  to  faith,  as  to  underftanding  and 
knowledge,  among  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
fbme  will  be  found  with  faith  enough  to  believe  intuitively  all 
thofe  propofitions  which  to  me  appear  to  require  the  moft  ample 
and  rigorous  proof. 

I  fliall  therefore  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  the  opinion  in  queA 
tioh  mufi  be  erroneous,  for  as  much  as  it  implies,  by  necejfary 
confcquence^  certain  inferences,  which  are  notorioufly  falfe  in  point 
of  fa£t  One  of  the  moft  obvious  of  thefe  is  the  following.  If  in- 
fe(Stions,  or  noxious  effluvia,  from  the  medical  wards,  can  reach 
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the  furgeons  wardS)  by  the  windows,  or  the  flair-cafes,  or  the 
cloaths  of  thofe  whole  duty  it  is  to  go  into  every  part  of  the  Hos- 
pital, the  fame  infeiftions,  or  efHuvia,  mujl  be  infinitely  more  co« 
pious,  more  concentrated  and  flfong,  and  therefore  much  more 
noxious,  in  the  medical  wards  themfelves,  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed ;  and  therefore  in  thefe  wards  they  muji  necejfarily  produce  at 
leafl  the  fame  bad  effcdls,  but  probably  much  worfe  eflfedls  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  Mr  John  Bell  afTerts  they  produce  in  the  fur- 
geons wards.  But  it  never  was  even  pretended  that  this  happened 
in  the  medical  wards,  to  thofe  patients,  on  whom  the  flightefl,  or 
not  the  flightefl,  incifions  and  excoriations  have  been  performed* 
In  the  common  medical,  in  the  clinical,  in  the  fever  wards,  jufl 
as  readily  as  in  the  furgeons  wards,  the  nurfes  fcratch  their  hands 
and  fingers :  nay  I  have  known  them,  even  when  there  were  pa- 
tients in  the  clinical  wards  ill  of  infedlious  fevers,  fcratch  one 
another's  faces  very  handfomely,  and  not  very  flightly,  having 
got  drunk  with  the  wine  which  I  had  prefcribed  for  thofe  pa- 
tients. But  I  never  knew  nor  heard  of  one  of  them  getting  the 
hofpital-gangrene  on  her  hands  or  face  from  fuch  fcratches.  Some 
patients  are  occafionally  admitted  into  the  common  medical  and 
clinical  wards,  with  fimple,  or  fcrofulous,  or  fyphiUtic,  or  can- 
cerous xdcers;  and  hundreds  of  patients  in  thefe  wards,  every 
year,  undergo  flight  incifions  or  wounds,  by  bleeding,  either  with 
the  lanCiCt  or  with  leeches,  or  by  cupping  and  fcarifying,  by  open- 
ing impoflhumes,  by  pundluring,  or  by  tapping  for  dropfies  of 
different  kinds ;  a^d  worfe  than  all,  imdergo  ample  excoriation,, 
by  bliflers,  without  getting  hofpital-gangrene,  or  any  thing  like 
it ;  nay  fuch  excoriatiions  and  fmall  incifions,  as  by  bleeding  with 
the  lancet  or  leeches^  are  often  performed  on  patients  adually  la- 
bouring under  the  infe<Elious  fever,  without  inducing  any  hofpital- 
gangrene  :  and  fometimes,  in  the  courie  of  fuch  fevers,  though  much 
lefs  frequently  in  the.  lipfpitsd  than  in  private  pradlice  asaong  the 
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lower  orders  of  people,  common  black  gangrene  ha»  taken  place  in 
fome  of  the  parts  on  which  the  patient  had  chiefly  refted ;  which 
black  gangrene  has  feparated,  and  healed,  in  the  common  man- 
ner, without  exhibiting  any  of  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  hoA 
pital-fore.  The  fame  has  occurred,  within  my  obfervation,  in 
feveral  inflances  of  gangrene  in  dropfical  limbs,  both  from  their 
burfting  fpontaneoufly,  (as  it  is  called),  and  from  their  being  punc- 
tured to  prevent  their  burfting,  and  to  relieve  the  urgent  fymp- 
toms of  the  difeafe.  The  fame  has  alfo  happened,  within  my 
knowledge,  when  the  bliftered  parts  gangrened  in  patients  ill  of 
very  bad  infed^ious  fevers :  but  this  is  fo  rare  an  occurrence,  that," 
to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  I  have  not  feen  one  inftance  of  it 
thefe  twenty  years. 

From  all  that  I  have  had  occafion  to  know  of  the  medical 
and  the  furgeons  wards  in  this  Hofpital,  and  from  all  that  I 
have  heard  or  read  of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  far  from  believing 
that  in  the  Surgeons  patients  it  is  produced  by  infedlions  from 
the  medical  wards,  I  ftrongly  fufpedl,  and  almoft  believe-,  that 
fome  patients  labouring  under  that  difeafe  might  have  been  cured, 
if  they  had  been  removed  from  the  furgeons  to  the  phyficians 
wards ;  that  is,  removed  from  foul,  into  comparatively  pure  air^ 
I  have  read  of  a  patient  recovering  of  the  fame  gangrene,  in  the 
hofpital  at  Lyons,  by  being  laid  in  a  cold  door-cafe  ;•  and  of  fe- 
veral patients  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  ill  of  different  difeafes, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  laft  agonies,  and  on  that  account 
were  removed  from  the  common  wards,  that  they  might  die  with- 
out difturbing  their  neighbours,  and  yet  recovered  on  being  laid 
in  the  SalU  des  agonifam ;  where,  without  being  tormented  by  im- 
availing  or  perhaps  abfurd  medical  pradice,  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  breathing  purer  and  cooler  air  than  they  had  enjoyed  from 
the  moment  that  they  were  admitted  into  that  great  but  ill-ma-^ 
naged  hofpital     Though  I  am  fenfible  it  would  be  criminal  to  try 
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die  experiment,  yet  I  think  it  highly  probable,  tbat  a  patient  who 
has  juft  undergone  a  capital  operation,  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  a  good  and  fpeedy  recovery,  if  laid  in  the  fever-ward, 
clean,  and  well  ventilated,  as  it  is,  than  he  would  have  had  if 
laid  in  the  furgeons  ward,  in  that  ftate  of  cleanlinefs  and  ven-^ 
tilation  which  has  fometimes  prevailed  in  it. 

From  the  very  confident  manner  in  which  the  hdfpitd-gan* 
grene  in  the  Surgeons  patients  is  attributed  to  infe<5lions  from  the 
medical  wards,  it  fhould  feem,  that  neither  Mr  John  Bell  nor  hit 
clients  had  any  notion,  that  infeSiions^  I  mean  infed^ious  fevets  of 
the  word  kind,  could  begin  in  Surgeons  patients,  cither  from 
want  of  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation,  implying  the  accumulation, 
and  perhaps  tlie  corruption  of  the  ordinary  effluvia  of  the  human 
body,  or,  in  addition  to  thefe,  from  the  peculiariy  noxipus  effluvia 
from  wounds,  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  which  areiuch  frequent  obje<5b 
of  chirurgicai  practice,  and  fo  ftrongly  require  particular  attention 
to  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs.  It  is  fo  generally  and  ju&ly  i:hought 
needlefs  at  leafly  if  ruot  foolif h,  to  difpute  about  names  and  words^ 
that  few  people  can  prevail  on  themfelves  to  attend  patiently  to 
fuch  a  difcuffion^  even  in  the  few  cafes^  in  which,  it  is  lieally  .of 
importance.  That  there  are  fuch  cafes  appears  to  me  certain^  nor 
fliould  I  fcruple  to  fay,  that,  in  every  cafe  in  which  a  word  br.'iiamc 
is  explained  or  defined,  or,  even  without  explanation  or  deftiiitiani 
is  ufed  and  applied,  to  exprefs  an  erroneous  or  hypothetical  opinion 
or  notion  with  refpeifl  to  the  thing  denoted  by  it^  then  it  becomes 
necefTary,  for  the  purpofes  of  candid  and  good  reafoning,  to  fhow 
the  errors  and  imperfedlions  of  the  notion  or  opinion  exprefled  by 
iuch  an  improper  word  or  phrafe*  Of  this  there  cannotbea  ftronger 
proof,  or  better  illuflration,  than  Mr  John  Bell  has  givenf/us,:in  theoiie 
which  he  has  made  of  the  phrafe  hofpiti^Ugangrene.  This  phrafQ 
confidered  by  itfelf,  is  as  intelligible  and  •  as' innocent,  as  .titf 
commop  phnfes^  jail-fever,  fea^^icurvy,  French  jdiibafe^  or  St  VitUB'-f 
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dance.  But-it>thefc  feveral  names  were  employed  to  denote,  aot 
merely  certain  difeafes,  that  is,  particular  combinations  and  fuc- 
ceflions  of  fymptoms,  which  might  be  faithfully  defcribed  and  eafily 
known,  but  alfo  certain  opinions  with  reipedl  to  the  caufes  of  thofe 
difeafes,  it.  would  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the  j  uftnefs  of  thefe 
opinions  ;  and  to  protcft  againft  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  to  be 
either  pofitively  erroneous,  or  at  beft  only  hypothetical,  as  not  being 
eftablifhed  by  any  competent  evidence.  For  example,  if  an  author, 
on  the  faith  or  force  of  the  ttrvafea-fcurvyy  ihould  take  it  into  his 
head  to  maintain,  that  this  difeafe  was  produced  only  by  tiie  fea,  and 
its  fait  and  pioift  efBuvia,  and  never  could  take  place  on  fhore  ; 
and  that  it  could  neither  be  prevented  nor  cured  in  people  who  conti« 
nued  long  at  iea :  \£  another  author  (hould  maintain,  that  the  difeafe 
called  the  jail-fever  could  be  produced  only  in  a  jail,  and  could 
neither  be  prevented  nor  cured  in  people  who  were  confined  in  jails: 
and  if  another  author  fhould  maintain,  that  the  French  difeafe 
could  be  got  only  in  France,  .and  was  entirely  produced  by  the  in« 
fedtious  air  of  tliat  country  :  all  thefe  opinions,  though  feeminglj 
implied  in  the  names  of  the  difeafes,  and  almoft  admitted  and  fanc« 
tioned  by  all  who  ufed  thofe  names,  would  be  great  and  pernicious 
errors.  Every  perfon,  of  competent  underilanding  and  knowledge^ 
would  think  them  as  abfurd,  as  the  perfuaiion  that  the  difeafe  call« 
ed  St  Vitus'^  Dance,  was  produced  only  by  the  operation  of  that 
Saint,  as  a  punifhment  on  thofe  who  had  negledted  the  Annn^] 
worfliip  at  his  fhrine,  and  was  to  be  cured  only  by  the  patients 
going  to  his  fhrine,  and  there  dancing  till  they  were  heartily  tired, 
and  fell  to  the  groimd. 

'  Such  imaginary  cafes  as  I  have  flated,  may  well  appear  too  ex- 
travagant even  for  illuftration ;  yet  they  are  little,  if  at  all  worfc 
than  die  real  cafe,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  exhibited  ferioufl j, 
in  the  accomit  that  he  gives  of  the  «hofpital-gangreae»  Not  *co(Q* 
tent  I  with  (tiie  uf6;X>f  ..the  phraie  to.denote  the  difeafe  isk  queftion. 
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which  could  not  have  been  made  the  fubjed):  of  dHpute  or  animad- 
verfion,  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  it  the  groundwork  of  his  own 
theory  with  refped  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe ;  of  that  theory  which 
is  calculated  to  transfer  the  blame  of  it  from  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Phyficians.  He  tells  us,  that  this  difeafe  is  produced  by 
infeStons  from  the  medical  wards ;  that  it  is  frequent  in  eoeaif  pro^ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital ;  that  it  feizes  all  thofe  who  have 
even  the  JmalUJi  incijions  pradlifed  upon  them ;  that  it  is  like  a 
plague  ;  that  it  rages  twice  a^year  in  fuch  a  degree  that  the  nurfes 
even  are  infedled  ;  that  xht  Jligbteftfcratch  in  their  fingers  turns  out 
a  mod  formidable  fore ;  and  that  at  certain  feafons  no  operations  can 
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be  fafely  performed  Thefe  are  the  points  which  I  think  deferve 
to  be  confidered  logically,  and  phyfically  j  as  afibrdiQg  the  moft 
fatisfadlory  proof  of  the  vaft  progrefs  which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
cHents  have  made  both  in  logical  and  phyfic^  icibnce. 

Firft,  let  us  confider  what  is  obvioufly  implied  in  its  being  fre- 
quent in  exaSl  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  •  and  in  its 
raging  in  this  Holpital  twice  a-^year  like  a  plague^  ?r6to  thefe  two 
propofitions,  it  follows,  by  necefTary  confequence,-  that  in  an  hos- 
pital half  the  fize  of  ours  it  muft  rage  but  once  i-ycar ;  that  in  an 
hofpital  the  fourth,  part  of  the  fize  of  ours  it  niuft  rage  but  bnt* 
in  two  years ;  that  in  an  hofpital  the  tenth  part  of  the  fize  of  aura, 
and  containing  only  fifteen  or  twenty  patients^  it  nUifi  rage  <mc^^ 
^d  but  once^  in  five  years  ;  but  that  in  an  hofpital^'tmce  the -fize 
of  ours,  it  muft  rage  four  times,  and  not  oftener^*  in-a  yeart  5that  in 
an  hofpital  ten  times  the  fize  of  ours,  and  containibg^  1560  or^cW) 
patients,  it  muji  rzgc  twenty  times  in  a  year.  •  But  as  the  dileaw,  iA 
any  on^  pisttient,  lafts  generally  from  one-  te  thi^  or  tour  weeks, 
and  moreover  fpreads^  by  contagion,  from  one  patient  to  anofdier, 
iu  an  hofpital  ten  times,  or  even  four  times,  the  fize  of  ours,  -  it  fnufi 
conftandy  rage  like  a  plague  ;  and  therefore  every  patient  admiv- 
ted  into  fuch  an  hofpital,  whether  under  the  care  of  the  Phyfidans 
or  Surgeons,  provided  only  he  hM  any  the  finalleft  inc^cm  per- 
formed 
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formed  upon  him,  mufi^  ipfo  faElo^  be  feized  with  hofpital-gan- 
grene :  no  operation  can  be  fafely  performed  in  fuch  an  hofpital  ; 
nay  fcarce  without  the  certainty  of  death  to  the  patient ;  and  every 
njurfe  who  fcratchea  her  own  finger,  or  gets  her  face  fcratched  by 
one  of  the  fifterhood,  mujl  alfo  get  the  hofpital-gangrene,  and 
probably  rot  and  die  with  it. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  aflertions,  that  it  is  produced  by 
infedlions  from  the  medical  wards ^  that  it  rages  twice  a-^year^  and  that 
it  is  frequent  in  exaS  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an   holintal,    are 
abfolutely  inconfiftent.     If  it  rages  in  this  hofjpital  twice  a-yeari 
it  muft  proceed  from  a  caufe,  or  combination  of  caufes,  which  oc- 
curs twice  aryear,  and  no  oftener.     If  that  fuppofed  caule  were 
conftantly  prefent,  as  the  effluvia  from  the  medical  wards  muft 
fcfe,  or  even  occurred  oftener  than  twice  a-year,  while  yet  the  af- 
figned  efFe(5l  of  it  occurred  but  twice  in  the  fame  time,  it  would 
bjje  a  proof  .that  the  affigned  caufe  was  not  the  real   caufe  of  the 
effed;  in  q^ueftion:  and. if  the  difeafe,  the  fuppofed  efFedl,  occurred 
oftener  ^^  ,its  aiCgned  caufe  was  applied,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  it  proceeded,  not  from  that,  but  from  fome  other  caufe. 
f  .Thefc  propofitions,  which  appear  abftrufe  and  obfcure,  perhaps 
even  doubtful,  when  expreffed  in  general  terms,  will  be  found 
perfedlly  intelligible,  and  obvious  to  every  capacity,  nay  quite  fa- 
miliar to  die ,  thoughts  of  men,  when  illuftrated  by  proper  ex- 
amples.    The  equinoxes,  as  every  body  knows,  occur  twice  a-yean 
Some  .portion  of,  fcientific  knowledge  muft  be  acquired  before  a 
perfon  can  underfland  what  combination  of  caufes  produces  that 
equajity ;  of i :  )day   and  night :    but    every  ploughman    and  day- 
laboureif,  who  has  but  common  fenfe,  muft  be  fuppofed,  to  imier- 
ftand  and  belieye  that  it  depends  on  fomething  as  its  caulfe,  which 
occurs  twJK:e  a-year,  and  no  oftener.     New  moon  and  full  moon 
oc^cur  each  of  them  between  twelve  and  thirteen  times  in  a  year ; 
and  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  muft  under ftand,    that  the 
cauf?6  o£  them  refpedively  occur,  juft  as  often  in  the  yeai'  j  and 
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every  fuch  perfon  would  perceive  and  be  flioicked  with  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  fuppofing  the  equinoxes  produced  by  a  caufe  which  occurred 
at  lead  once  every  month,  and  of  fuppofing  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  as  they  occur  every  month,  to  proceed  from  a  caufe  which 
occurred  only  twice  a-year.  I  prefume  every  perfon  who  knows 
that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  whether 
he  knows  or  does  not  know  the  combination  of  cauies  which  pro- 
duces this  eflPedl,  muft  believe  that  fuch  combination  of  caufes 
occurs  juft  as  often  as  its  effedl ;  and  every  perfon  who  knows  that 
the  time  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  changes  from  day 
to  day  to  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  muft  believe  that  the 
caufe  of  fuch  ebbing  and  flowing  varies  as  much  and  as  regidarly 
in  the  time  of  its  recurrence. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  aifertion,  that  the  hofpital-gan- 
grerie  is  frequent  in  exaS  proportion  to  the  iize  of  an  hofpital,  ne- 
celTarily  excludes  the  influence  of  all  other  circumftances,  either  as 
means  of  preventing  it,  or  as  fecondary,  concurrent,  and  acceflbry 
caufes  in  producing  it.  For  example,  if,  in  confequence  of  the 
ixa£lfi%e  of  this  Infirmary,  the  hofpital-gangrene  rages  in  it  like 
a  plague  exadlly  twice  a-^year,  no  degree  of  attention  to  cleanline^ 
and  ventilation,  no  care  that  can  be  employed  to  keep  the  patients 
in  good  pure  air,  to  keep  them  from  getting  drunk,  perhaps  with 
whilky,  and  from  lying,  perhaps  in  the  ftreets,  expoied  to  cold 
and  wet  when  they  are  drunk,  no  care  or  fldll  in  medical  or  chi- 
rurgical  treatment,  can  prevent  that  horrid  difeafe  from  raging  like 
a  plague  juft  twice  a-year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  degree  of  ne- 
gligence with  refpedl  to  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation,  not  even  the  ut- 
moft  privation  of  pure  good  air  that  is  confiftent  with  fife,  or  the 
total  want  of  clean  linen  to  their  perfons  and  beds,  or  the  greateft 
filthinefs  in  which  they  could  be  kept,  or  their  getting  drunk  with 
whiflcy  fix  days  of  the. week,  could  make  the  patieilti  in  this  In- 
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firmary  iubjedl  to  the  hofpital-gangrene  more  frequently  than 
twice  a*year. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted .  that  thefe  circnmftances, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  have  any  eSt&,  either  in  producing  or 
preventing  the  hofpital^angrene,  or  in  making  it  either  more 
or  lefs  frequent  than  it  would  be  in  the  oppofite  circumftances ; 
then  necejfarily  Mr  John  Bell's  proportion  at  prefent  under  review 
muft  be  falfe  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  difeafe  in  queftion  cannot  be  fre- 
quent in  exadt  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpitaL  It  then  be- 
comes a  fair  and  rational  fubjedl  of  enquiry,  by  obfervations  at 
leaft,  partly  even  by  experiments,  and  ftridl  dedudlion  from  thefe, 
to  afcertain  what  and  how  great  their  e£Fedb  are,  and  whether 
by  due  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  favourable,  fuch  an 
hoipital  as  this,  or  even  one  forty  times  as  large,  may  be  altoge- 
ther preferved  from  the  prevalence  of  the  hoipital-gangrene  in  it, 
or  at  lead  how  near  it  is  poflible  to  come  to  this  moft  defirable 
end.  It  would  be  equally  fair  and  rational  to  afcertain  by  obfer- 
vation,  though  not  by  wilful  or  contrived  experiments,  whether 
the  frnalleft  hofpital,  efpecially  if  it  were  crowded  with  patients, 
and  thefe  were  kept  very]  dirty  and  in  bad  air,  might  not  be 
fubjedl  to  the  ravages  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  very  frequently, 

Notwithftanding  his  very  confident  affertion  of  the  docftrine  in 
queflion,  and  their  condudl  in  adopting  and  fandlioning  it,  I 
doubt  much  whether  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  clients  will  think  any 
fuch  obfervations  or  experiments  neceflary  to  enable  them  to 
judge  what  would  be  the  refult  of  fuch  an  inveftigation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  them  would  heiitate  even  a  moment  to 
give  the  proper  anfwers  to  fuch  quefticMis  aa  the  following.  Sup^ 
pofing  the  fize  of  this  Infirmary  to  remain  as  at  prefent,  but  on- 
ly twelve  or  fourteen  patients  to  be  received  into  it,  and  thefe 
patientt  to  be  laid  only  one  in  each  ward,  and  all  of  them  to  have 
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either  wounds  or  nlcers,  no  matter  whether  from  operation  or 
*  accident ;  would  thefe  patients  be  fubjedl  to  the  hofpitaUgan- 
grene  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  or  feldomer ;  or  would  they 
be  fubje<5l  to  it  at  all  ?  If  two  or  three,  or  at  the  utmoft  a  very 
few  patients,  lb  as  not  nearly  half  to  fill  the  wards,  were  received 
into  them,  and  if  they  and  the  wards  were  kept  uniformly  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  would  fuch  patients  be  expofed  to  the  rava- 
ges of  the  hofpital-gangrene  ?  If  all  the  wards  in  the  Hofpital 
were  crowded  to  the  utmoft  with  fuch  patients,  and  thefe  patients 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  dirty,  and  in  as  foul  air  as  poflible, 
would  they  be  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  the  holpitalrgangrene, 
or  would  they  be  moft  deplorably  fiibjedl  to  it  ?  Laftly,  if,  inftead 
of  a  great  hofpital,  a  finall  houfe,  or  even  a  fingle  bed-chamber 
of  ordinary  fize,  for  example,  a  room  of  fixteen  feet  fquare,  and 
ten  high,  were  made  the  fcene  of  obfervation  and,  experiment, 
and  if  in  fuch  a  rooni  ten  or  a  dozen  ftich  patients  were  laid, 
with  no  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs ;  would  the  diieafe 
in  queftion  never  appear  among  them  ?  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
in  fuch  a  room  only  two  or  three  patients  were  laid,  and  thefe 
were  kept  very  clean,  and  in  pure  air,  would  they  be  lubjeft  to 
the  hofpital-gangrene  ?  Thefe  different  views  of  the  fame  queftion 
I  have  ftated  at  full  length,  not  merely  to  explain  and  eftablifh 
that  opinion,  with  refpedl  to  the  origin  and  Ipreading  of  the  hof- 
pital-gangrene, which,  from  all  that  I  have  read,  and  all  that  I 
have  heard  about  it,  I  believe  to  be  true ;  but  much  more  in  or* 
der  to  Ihow,  that  thole  who  had  fo  boldly  aflerted  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  with  refpedl  to  it,  had  not  believed  the  opinion 
which  they  alTerted.  If  they  think  I  do  them  any  injuftice,  in 
this  very  unfavourable  inference,  they  can  eafily  refute  it,  and 
vindicate  themlelves,  which  I  fliall  be  happy  to  fee  them  do,  by 
declaring  explicitly,  that  they  believe  all  thofe  inferences  which 
correfpond  with  their  doArine  are  true,  and  will  be  foimd  fo 
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whenever  they  are  tried  experimentally ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  thofe  inferences,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  are  in* 
confiftent  with  their  do(5lrine,  appear  to  them  falfe  and  incredible  ; 
and  that  they  will  be  found  falfe  when  brought  to  the  teft  of  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment.  It  will  alfo  be  proper,  for  very  ob- 
vious, reafons,  that  they  fhould  authenticate  fuch  declaration  of 
their  hofpital-creed,  by  putting  their  names  to  itj  elfe  probably 
many  people  will  be  fo  foolifh  and  incredulous,  as  to  think  it 
impoillble  that  any  individuals  of  the  medical  profef&on  fhould 
be  fb  Ignorant,  or  fo  infane,  as  to  hold  fuch  opinions.  It  may 
fairly  be  prefumed,  notwithflanding  their  acknowledged  igno- 
rance of  logic,  which  Mr  John  Bell,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  cHents,  has  mofl  explicitly  avowed  in  the  1 6th  page  of  his 
firfl  fedtion,  that  none  of  them  will  attempt  to  maintain  a  propo- 
fition,  and  yet  deny  its  neceflary  confequences ;  or  will  expedl  any 
credit  for  the  belief  which  they  exprefs,  when  they  perceive  in- 
tuitively, without  the  help  of  obfervation  or  experiment,  that  aU 
the  inferences  from  it  are  falfe. 

I  have  no  pretenfions,  from  my  own  experience,  to  offer  any 
opinion  with  refpedl  to  the  caufes,  the  c\u*e,  or  the  prevention  of 
hofpital-gangrene  :  and  I  flrongly  fufpedl  that  many  things  re- 
lating to  it  flill  remain  to  be  afcertained  by  obfervation,  experi- 
ment, and  fbridl  indudHon  from  thefe.  From  Dr  RoUo's  obfer- 
vations  on  this  fubjedl,  it  feems  highly  probable,  if  not  quite  cer- 
tain, that,  befides  the  common  well  known  eryfipelas,  (in  Scotland 
commonly  called  the  Rofe^  and  in  England,  St  Anthony  s  Fire)y 
there  are  at  lead  two  different  kinds  of  hofpital-gangrene ;  pro- 
bably each  produced  by  its  own  fpecific  caufe,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing propagated  by  its  own  peculiar  contagion,  unlefs  this  be  pre- 
vented by  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation.  Perhaps  further  naore  en- 
larged and  accurate  obfervations  may  fhew  that  there  are  many 
kinds  (genera  ox /peeks )  of  bad  fuppuration,  as  there  certainly  are 
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of  inflammation ;  and  that  feveral  of  thofe  bad  kinds  of  fuppura- 
tion  may  fpread  by  contagion  in  ill  ventilated  hofpitals  ;  as  all  of 
them  may  occafionally  be  received  into  every  hofpital,  or  begin 
in  any  one,  whether  great  or  fmalL 

Whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  fuch  fpeculations  and  enquiries, 
I  believe  more  than  enough  is  already  known,  by  fad  experience, 
. of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  to  enable  us  to  .pronounce  with  ccr- 
tainty,  firft,  that  it  is  not  frequent  in  exadl  proportion,  or  in  any 
proportion,  to  the  fize  ofan  hofpital;  fecondly,  that  it  is  fre- 
quent in  hofpitals,  or  particular  wards  of  hofpitals,  nearly  in  the. 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  ventilation  and  cleanUnefs  preferved  in 
them  refpedlively ;  that  is,  almoji  in  the  iUreS  proportion  of  xis^ 
badnels  of  the  air,  and  the  dirtinefs  in  which  the  patients  ar6 
kept :  rfay,  neliffy  ^dalmq^  in  thefe  proportions ;  for  I  conceive 
it  to  be  i(t&r\j0li€d  that  fome  other  circumflances  have  influence, 
though  much  lefs  general  and  powerful  influence  than  thofe  which 
I  mentioned,  in  producing,  or  aflifting  to  produce,  that  terrible 
difeafe  occafionally  in  a  few  individuals.  Many  caufes  of  general 
.  weaknefs,  fuch  as  previous  or  attending  difeafes,  intemperance, 
:efpecially  in  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fometimes,  as  I  think  I  have 
feen  in  more  than  one  inftance,  fevere,  long  continued,  or  fre- 
quently repeated  courfes  of  mercury,  feem  to  have  had  that  efledL 
Or  if  thofe  examples  of  bad,  fpreading,  gangrenous  ulceration, 
which  I  have  fometimes  feen  under  the  improper  ufe  of  mercury, 
be  not  proper  inflances  of  holpital-gangrene,  at  lead  they  are 
very  like  it,  and  the  one  kind  of  bad  fuppuration  may  very  pro- 
perly  be  employed  to  illuftrate  the  other. 

1  have  ufed  alfo  the  general  term  bad  or  foul  air,  without  pre- 
fuming  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  va- 
rious noxious  efiluvia  with  which  the  air  in  an  hofpital,  or  not 
in  an  hofpital,  may  be  loaded  and  tainted.  I  do  not  prefume 
even  to  judge  how  much  of  the  bad  cffedl  to  which  I  allude  is 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  great  abundance  of  luch  no^ous  effiuvia 
blended  with  the  air,  and  how  much  of  it  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  due  proportion  of  that  peculiar  element,  and  conftituent 
part  of  common  air,  which  is  immediately  neceflary  to  the 
lupport  of  life  and  health,  and  which  in  one  way  or  other 
feems  to  be  confumed  and  wafted  by  the  funcflions  of  life,  e- 
Ipecially  by  breathing.  It  feems  more  than  probable,  that  both 
the  deficiency  of  good  air,  and  the  great  abundance  of  noxious 
effluvia,  contribute  to  make  the  air  in  hofpitals  bad,  noxious,  and 
almofi  poifonous,  unlefs  great  and  unremitting  attention  be  given  to 
ventilation  and  cleanlinefs:  for  the  ufeful  practical  inference  is 
the  fame  on  either  fuppofition.  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  cal- 
culation by  fome  of  the  French  Academicians,  who  endeavoured 
to  make  known,  and  of  courfe  to  reform,  fome  of  the  worft  abufes 
that  prevailed  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  particularly  with  refpcA 
to  that  moft  eflential  article,  air.  In  this  attempt  they  met  with 
all  poflible  oppofition  from  thofe  who  had  the  management  of 
die  hofpital ;  but,  in  fpite  of  them  and  their  oppofition,  the  philo- 
fbphers  found  means  to  afcertain  the  dimenfions,  length,  breadth, 
and  height,  of  one  of  the  great  wards,  and  alfo  the  number  of  pa- 
tients who  were  kept  in  it.  From  thefe  principles  they  proved, 
by  an  eafy  and  fatisfadlory  calculation,  that  if  the  ward  had  been 
made  quite  clofe  (hermetically  fealed)  at  night,  all  the  patients  in 
it  mufi  have  been  dead  before  morning.  I  have  forgotten  the  exa<fl 
nimaiber  of  hours,  nor  is  that  a  point  of  any  confequence,  in  which 
they  muft  all  have  perifhed,  partly  by  the  accumulation  of  their 
own  bad  eflBiuvia,  but  ftill  more  for  want  of  the  proper  vital  part 
of  the  air,  which  is  confimied  in  breathing,  by  every  adult  per- 
fon,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  gallon  of  common  air  in  a  minute,  or  a 
hogfliead  in  an  hour.  Every  defedl  of  that  degree  of  ventilation  and 
cleanlinefs  which  is  neceflary  to  preferve  people  in  health  and 
vigour,  is  an  approach  to  that  poifonous  ftatc  of  the  air,   fo  well 
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pointed  out  by  the  French  Academicians  as  the  nectjfary  zxAfpetdy 
confequence  of  no  ventilation  at  all.  Such  an  approach,  from  that 
very  caufe,  may  occur  in  a  ward  filled  with  furgery  patients,  as 
well  as  in  a  ward  filled  with  patients  wholly  under  the  care  of 
phyficians.  Nay,  it  is  ftill  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  ward  filled 
with  furgery  patients,  when  any  of  thefe,  as  mud  often  happen, 
are  affedled  with  bad  idcers,  carious  bones,  or  common  gangrene. 
We  have  even  precife  obfervations  which  prove  that  the  jail  or 
hofpital  fever,  in  its  worfl  form,  has  originated  in  a  furgery 
ward,  feemingly  by  the  poifonous  efiSiuvia  proceeding  from  one 
mortified  limb.  (See  Sir  John  Pringle's  Obfervations  on  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Army,  edit  6.  1768,  page  15.  and  288.). 

As  the  air  in  a  furgery  ward  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  tainted  by 
fuch  very  offenfive  and  noxious  efliuvia,  fliridl  attention  to  ventila* 
tion  and  cleanlinefs,  in  order  to  prevent  their  accmmdation  and 
bad  eifeifls,  m\ifl  be  at  lead  as  necefiary  in  wards  under  the  fole 
care  of  furgeons,  as  in  thofe  which  are  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment of  phyficians.  But  I  fcarce  think  it  will  be  aflerted,  and  I  aiq 
fure  it  will  not  be  believed,  by  any  who  have  competent  means  of 
knowledge,  that  this  has  always  been  the  cafe  with  the  furgeons 
wards  in  this  HofpitaL  I  have  even  heard  it  maintained,  as  a  kind 
of  excufe  for  a  fadl  which  could  not  be  denied,  that  it  was  impojfiblc 
to  have  the  furgeons  wards  as  well  ventilated  as  thofe  of  the  phy- 
ficians ;  partly  by  reafon  of  the  difeafes  treated  in  them,  partly 
becaufe  the  wards  themfelves  were  not  fo  high  in  the  ceiling 
as  the  phyficians  wards.  To  this  circumftance  there  is  a  ftrong 
allufion  in  Mr  John  Bell's  own  paniphlet,  fcdL  2.  page  43.  As 
to  the  former  confideration,  I  confider  it  as  the  ftrongeft  pofixble 
reafon  for  paying  the  greateft  and  moft  unremitting  attention  to 
cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  in  furgery  wards;  by  which  means 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  fuch  ofienfivenefs  and  danger  as  I 
allude  to  may  efiTecftually  be  prevented,  though  perhaps  this  will  re- 
quire 
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quire  more  care  and  labour  than  in  medical  wards.     As  to  the 
lecond  circumftance,  the  lownefs  of  the  ceiling  of  the  furgeons 
wards,  it  feems  to  me  of  very  little  confequence  ;  for  in  the  middle, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  height  of  the  ceiling  is 
juft  the  fame  as  in  the  phyficians  wards,  and  it  is  only  towards 
the  fides  that  the  fpace  is  a  very  little  curtailed  (perhaps  one  bun^ 
dredtb  part)  by  the  flope  of  the  ceiling :  and  this,  I  conceive,  muft 
be   fully  compenfated  by  the  ventilators   which  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  and  which  the  phyficians  wards  cannot  have. 
At  any  rate,  there  are  oppofite  windows  in  all  thofe  wards,  by 
which,  if  properly  employed,  abundant  ventilation  might  be  pro- 
cured ;  more  even  than  enough ;  more  than  would  be  proper  or 
fafe  for  all  the  patients.     But  this  important  point  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion.     The  two  finall  wards  in  the  wings  of  the  fame 
attick  ftory  with  the  furgeons  wards,  and  which  have  the  fame 
height  and  form  of  the  ceiling,  have  been  fo\md  to  admit  of  pcrfedl 
ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  when  under  the  management  of  the 
Phyficians,  even  though  filled  with  patients  whofe  cales   required 
that  attention  the  moft ;  I  mean  patients  labouring  under  con- 
tagious fevers.     One  of  thefe  fmall  wards  is  at  prefent,  and  has: 
been  for  feveral  years,  employed  as  the  womens  fever-ward ;  and 
is  cleaner  and  better  ventilated  than  moft  bed-chambera  in  Edin- 
burgh.    The  oppofite  fmall  ward  (commonly  called  the  operation 
ward)  which  the  furgeons  have  had  the  ufe  of  for  feveral  years, 
was  for  many  years  before  employed  as  the  mens  fever-ward. 

Another  fadl,  equally  in  point,  deferves  attention.  For  two 
years  now,  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  all  the  Surgeons  in 
quick  rotation  has  been  abolifiied  ;  and  a  trial  has  been  made  of  a 
more  rational  and  permanent  appointment  of  Surgeons  to  take 
charge  of  the  furgery  wards.  In  thefe  two  years,  according  to  Mr 
John  BelFs  dodlrine,  of  the  hoipital-gangrene  being  frequent  in  ex- 
aiSl  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  and  being  produced  by  in- 
fections 
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fe<^ion8  from  the  medical  wards,  and  raging  in  this  Infirmary 
twice  a-year  like  a  plague,  it  ought  to  ha^e  raged  in  it  four  dmes : 
but  in  facEl  it  has  not  raged ^  nx^v  fpread^  c^ca  once;  and  very 
few  inftaiices  of  it,  and  thefe  very  flight,  have  appeared  in  the 
furgeons  wards  :•  fo  few,  and  fo  flight,  that  they  were  not  regarded' 
as  a  ferious  ev^iL 

In  proof  and  illuftration  of  what  I  have  flated  about  the  princi- 
pal and  mod  frequent  caufe  df  that  very  bad  condition  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  which  has  been  termed  hofpital-fore  or  gangrene,  par-* 
ticularly  of  this  horrid  difeafe  not  being  produced  fpectfically  by  in- 
fedtions  from  the  medical  wards,  or  even  ■  exclujively  by  morbid, 
corrupted,  and  accumulated  effluvia  from  himian. bodies,  whether 
under  the  care  of  Phyfidans  or  Surgeons,  I  muft  rhention  what 
has  been  obferved  of  the  fimilar  pernicious  efieifls  of  another 
kind  of  bad  air,  •  in  producing  ulceration  of  the  fame,  or,  if  pof- 
fible,  of  a  worfe  kind.  Lalliide  to  what  has  been  experienced  at 
Batavia,  the  air  of  which  is  fuppofed:to  be  the  word  in  the  worlds 
in  confequence  of  its-being  loaded  with  noxiom  effluvia  from  the 
neighbouring  xnarflies,  and  from  the  flagnating  canals  and  ditches 
of  the.  city.  I  quote  the  words  of  Dr  land,  fenior,  of  Haflar 
Hofpital :  "  And  it  was  particularly  obferved,  that  the  ficknefs 
raged  with  the  g^reatefl  violence  when  the  rains  abated,  and  the 
fun  had  evaporated  the  water  in  the  ditches,  fo  that  the  mud 
**  began  to  appear.  The  flench  from  the  mud  was  then  intole- 
^*  rable.  Nor  was  the  flcknefs  at  that  time  confined  to  the  fliips  : 
the  whole  city  aflt)rded  a  fcdie .  of  difeafe  and  death ;  fbreets 
crowded  with  funierals,  bells  tolling  from  morning  to  night,  and 
^^  hories  jaded  with  dragging  the  dead  in  hiearfes  to  their  graves. 

"  At  that  time,  a  flight  cut  of  the  fkin,  the  leaft  fcratch  of 
**  a  nail,  or  the  mofl  inconfiderable  woimd,  turned  quickly  into 
^^  a  putrid  fpreading  ulcer,  which  in  twenty-^four  hours  confuoied 
"  the  flefh  even  to  the  bone.  This  fadl  is  fo  extraordinary,  that 
*V  upon  a  Angle  tefUmony  credit  would  hardly  be  given  to  it ;  yet 
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^  on  board  the  Medway  and  Pantber  they  had  die  moft  fatal  ex«- 
"  peiience  of  it,  and  fnflRsrod  much  fboniLit."  (Eflay  on  Difeafes 
incident  to  Europeans  in  hotCHmates,  £d.  1768,  page  86,  7.). 

Thofe  alone  who  have  &en  the  flate  of  wounds  and  uicers  in 
the  bad  air  of  Batavia,  as  well  as  that  which  occurs  in  ill  ventilated 
hofpitals,  and  who  have  compared  them  in  all  their  circunaftances, 
can  judge  whether  they  are  juftthe  fame  difeaie  or  riot.  Suprpofing 
them  diBei^nty  I  fhoudd  thixak  it  very  fbolifh  to  call  the  one  of  them 
the  Java  fore  or  Batavia  gangrene,  as  the  odber  is  called  the  hof^ 
pital  fore  or  gangrene,  for  as  moich  as  it  cannot  be'  doubted,  that, 
wherever  the  air  is  equally  tainted  with  the  fame  kind  of  effluvia, 
the  ikme  bad  ftate  of  wounds  and  ukers.  wnJd  be  produced.  And 
it  is  at  lead  poilible,  and  to  me  it  feems  probable,  that  the 
noxious  effluvia    from  the  canals  of  Batavia,  and  the  £>dl  air 

*  - 

of  ah  hofpital  loaded  vrith  effluvia  from  the  human  body, 
though  differing  in  kind  as  wiell  as  degree  of  badnefs,  and 
producing  ^esafically  diflirent  di(qa&s  of  the  .febrile  kind^  stay 
yet  agree  in  prodndhg  neai^-  or  eoc^sSdry  the  iame  bad  kind  of 
ulceration,  as  they  do  in  producing  wcakneis,  languor,  and  a 
pale  fallow  com^desion  and  fqualid  appeairance  of  t!he  whole  body. 
The  feeble  languid  contflitutions,  and  bloodkrfs  faces,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Batavia,  fb  geneirally  remarked  b^  all  wjio  hM€  ieen  them, 
feem  to  differ  more  in  degree  than  ia  kind  from  die  correfponding 
circumflances  in  thofe  who  hove  been  long  confin^  in  iU  venti- 
lated jails  or  hofpitals.  But  the  fevers  pixDdticed  by  the  two  kinds 
of  bad ;  air  .are  radically  differem  in  ttheir^ympeoc^ist  and' method  of 
cure,  as  well  as  in  their  caufes^^  The  jail  est  hoi|)itai  fev^r,  as  it  is 
called,  is  condaued  and  contagious  f  the^  Q^tavian  it ver  isiremittent, 
or  the  TTorflkind  of  intermittent,  and  ho  ^nora  contajg^ious  than  a 
tertian  ague  is  in.this.  coimtry^  but  widial  fb  vimilmit,  that,  as  Dr 
Lind  tells  us,  ^^  fome  were  feized  rdidd^ly  with  a  delhritifm^  and 
"  died  in  the  fiift  fit  ^  but  noneifurvived  the  tlnrdi'* 
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The  di!fficnk;f  tx>  lihkh  I  alluded  ia  thib  pari^aph  quoted 
from  my  farmer. MeDooml^  is  that;  r  of  piretalliog  6n  the  £errant$ 
of  tbe  iiiofpitak^  the  nur&i,  and  c^n  tbe  patients  themfelv€&, 
to  do,  or  allow! to  be  done,  "vrhat'ia  ceaUy  .tiec^fltxy  for  their  own 
fa£scy  and .  wo)£uie«  Not  onte  of  them  can  be  peffuaded  dut 
fuch  vebtiktion  and  cl^nline&  as  I  aUude  to,  is  neceflary,  or 
good,  otidTttn'  faft  fbritheiQ^;.  aod  if,  by  a  kU^  of  miraclei  all  the 
nurfes^  and  all  the  padef>M,  were  co&viaced  c^  this^  ftill  they  woukL 
jdmoft  equally  difUke  the  itjkfouie.and  copftant  labour  required  to 
put  it  in  p(i^a(5^tce. :  I.  am. Cony  ^  ^%  that>  to  my  certain  know* 
ledge,  r  this  kind  .«£  ignorfUGtoe..  and  obfUn>cy  is  not  confined  to  the 
nurfes  and  ferv^nibj  of  the  I^fpitaL  .  I  hive  9i«t  wiU^i.  it  in  fome 
Students,  who,  nbtwithftanding  ihe.ftrongeil  admonoions  aod  in- 
treades  that  I  could  employ,  would  permit  in  expofing  diemielves, 
abfurdly  and  unojeceflwityi,  to  :  the  effluvia  ij^oceeding  from  the 
bodkaofpatiaats  labouring  imderbAd  ievera,  becaufc;  they  would 
not  befifcve  that  fuch  fevers,  were Mcontagiotus.  Two  years*  are  not 
yet  el^fed,  fince  a  misfortuae  of  diis  kind  happened,  in  the  clini- 
cal ward,  under  my  own  imtn^edittte  carieu  Many  of  my  pujuls,  as 
i  afterwards  learned,  held  Tery  che^p  all  my  good  advice  and 
admonitkdns' :  the  coniequenbe  was,  that  *  very  fbon  eight  of  them 
caught  the  fever,,  two  df  wh(Hn  died  of  it.  Yet  after  all,  ibme  of 
them,  I  beheve,  are  not  yet  cured  of  their  favourite  dodrine,  that 
the  faid  fever,  was  not  contagious.  This  opinion  is  one  of  the  mod 
fplendid  examples  of  the  ipirit  of  medical  warfare  that  has  occurred 
for  many  years :  it  began  in  America,  near  ten  years  ago,  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  yellow  fever  which  raged  at  Philadelphia  in  1 793* 
From  America  it  fpread  to  the  Weft  Indies,  from  the  Weft  Indies 
to  England,  from  England  to  Egypt ;  and  how  far  it  will  fpread, 
and  when  'it  will  ceatfe,  1:  catmot  even  guefs;  probably  not  for 
many  generations.  The  accunnilated  weight  of  the  moft  complete 
evidence,  resulting  from  the  accurate  and  concurrent  observations 
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of  many  of  the  beft  Phyficiaiiig  that  ever  Ihred,  from  die  days  of 
Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr  Limi,  who  were  obferving  and  writing 
near  fixty  years  ago,  down  even  to  the  prefent  hour,  aj[^pears  to 
have  been  fet  afide  with  as  stiuch  eafe,  and  as  little  ceremony,  as 
the  moil  vifionary  hypothefis  that  ever  -  wds  advanced  in  Phyfic 
I  know  too  'Well  the  fpirit  of 'medical  difputantSy  to  fuppofe  it  pc^ 
fible,  that  any  obferVatmnjs  or  reafoningsof  ^  otiine  fhould  have  the 
fmallefl:  weight  in  fuch  a  controverfy  t  rbut  t  may  reaibnably  hope 
that  the  Managers  of  this  <  Hofpital,  at  leaft,  will  pay  much  regard 
to  the  decifive  experience  already  obtained  in  it,  of  the  tiniform 
beneficial  influence  of  the  fev^r-watife }  in  which,  by  a  regidar 
fyftem  of  ventilation  and  cleanllne(s,'t:he  fpreading  of  fuch  fevers 
among  the  other  patients  is  prevtntedy  and  the  danger  of  them  fo 
much  leflened,  that  of  the  pjitiehts  ill  of  fevers  received  into  thofe 
wards,  at  leaft  fifteen  out  of  fixt^n  are  fbig>n  reflored  in  health  and 
vigour  to  their  families' and  their  Coimtry.  This  facft  I  wiih  to  be 
generally  known,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned ;  and  efjpecially 
in  hopes  that  it  may' induce  the  poor  when  fick  of  fevers,  to  go 
to  the  Hofpital  as  early  as  poffible  ;  and  alfo  .that  it  may  induce 
the  benevolent  who  ^  are  in  more  affluent  circumftances,  to  urge 
that  falutary  advice  to  them  with  all  their  influence  r  for  in  this 
way,  and  in  no  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with,,  the  fpreading  of 
the  fever  in  their  families,  and  among  their  neighbours,  may  be 
prevented,  and  their  own  chance  of  recovery  may  be  brought 
almofi'to  certainty.  As  this  opinion,  and  even  ^  the -'peculiar  expref^ 
fion  which  I  have  employed  to  convey  it,  may  be  made  matter  of 
reprehenfion  and  reproach  to  me,  it  is  neceflfary  to  explain  fully, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  every  cafe,  without  exception,  of 
continued  fever  received  into  the  fever-wards  of  this  or  any  other 
hofpital,  will  neceflarily  or  certainly  >  he  ^either  fpeedily  cured,  or 
at  leafl  brotight  in  no  long  time  to  a  favourable  termination.  I 
am  fenflble  that,  in  fome  cafes,  from  the  peculiar  virulence  of  the 
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caufe  producing  the  fever;  in  others,  from  the  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable (late  of  the  patient's  conftitution  before  the  invafion  of 
the  fever ;   in  others,  from  ftrong  concurrent  cauies,  of  a  very 
unfavourable  kind,  applied  along  with  the  primary  caufe  of  the 
fever,  the  violence  and  danger  of  it,  even  from  the  firft,  may  be 
incomparably  greater  than  ufual  j  may  be  fuch  even  as  to  baffle 
all  the  powers  of  medicine,  or  at  leaft  all  the  fkill  and  care  of  the 
bed  Phyficians :  juft  as  happens  in  a  few  unfavourable  inftances 
of  the  fmall  pox ;  perhaps  even  in  thofe  in  whom  it  has  been  pro« 
duced  by  inoculation.     But  I  am  well  convinced,  both  from  my 
own  oblervation,  and  from  the  concurrent  opinion  and  experience 
of  other  Phyficians  on  the  fame  fubje<5t,  that  fuch  cafes  are  very 
rare,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cafes  of  continued 
fever  that  prove  fatal,  do  fo  in  coniequence  of  negledt  or  miiina-» 
nagement  after  the  difeafe  Has  begun,  and  above  all  from  the  pa- 
tient's not  being  allowed  the  benefit  of  pure  cool  air,  and  uniform 
cleanlinefs,  in  the  tourfe  of  the  difeafe.     Without  meaning  in  the 
leafl  to  call  in  queflion  the  efficacy  of  various  remedies  which  are 
properly  and  generally  employed  in  the  cure  of  .continued  fevers, 
fometimes  with  complete  and  immediate  fuccefs,  I  declare  with 
confidence^  that  I  would  much  rather  undertake  the  cute,  of  any 
number  of  fuch  patients,  with  the  help  of  cleanlinefs,  pure  cool 
air,  and  cold  water,  without  any  medicines,  than  with^  the  help  of 
all  the  medicines  in  the  difpenfatory,  without  the  helpi  of  thofe 
fimple  articles  of  regimen.     Nor  is  my  opinion  in  this  refpe<5t  fin- 
gular :  many  other  ^Phyficians,  who  have  had  equal  or  better  op- 
rportunities  of  obfervation  in  this  and  other  hofpitals,  agree  with 
'me  in  thinking,  that  the  regimen  to  which  I  allude  is  more  than 
half  the  cure*     Of  this  indeed  we  have  often  good  proof  and  illuf^ 
tration,  in  the  great  and  favourable  change  obferved  in  fuch  pa- 
tients, in  a  few  hours  after  they  are  laid  in  the  wards  of  this  Hof^ 
pital,  and  before  they  get  any  powerful  medicines,  or  perhaps  any 
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-lU^itioines  at  all.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  thi«  pointy  it  is  liecei- 
fary  to  attend  to  the  contraft  between  the  ipeiedy  relief^  and  in 
moil  cafes  the  perfect  recovery  of  fuch  patients,  and  the  aggr avatetl 
ftate  of  the  diieafe,  and  all  its  horrid  fymptoms^  in  thofe  patients 
who  remain  in  their  own  wretched^  dirty^  ilt*aired  l>abitations. 
To  many  of  thefe  patients  it  is  fatal ;  in  fome  inftancea  whole  fa- 
milies have  been  cut  off*  by  it ;  and  in  many  cafes,  thou^  it  has 
not  been  fatal  to  any  indiTidual  of  a  family^  it  has  brought  mifery 
and  ruin  cm  them  all,  by  its  long  continuance  in  the  father  or  mo- 
ther, on  whofe  daily  labour  and  conflant  care  the  family  dispended 
for  its  Support ;  and  who,  by  fuch  a  difeaie  are  often  difabled,  for 
nmny  weeks,  (bmetimes  for  months,  from  earning  bread  foi*  them- 
ielves  and  their  children.  Npr  is  this  all;  for  almofl  certainly  fuch 
a  fever  will  ipread  by  contagion  to  feveral,  very  probably  to  sdl, 
the  members  of  the  family ;  and  perh^s  to  other  families  in  their 
nd^bourhood,  any  individuak  of  which  have  intercourfe  with  the 
ikk  perf<»^,  in  the  foul  tainted  air  of  their  common  dwellings. 
^}ow,  tnoa  or  all  of  thefe  evils  may  be  almofl  certainly  prevented, 
by  fending  the  patients  attacked  with  fever  to  the  Ho(Qpital  as  early 
as  pebble ;  and  by  promoting  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  to  the 
xitmofl,'4n  the  habitations  whence  they  were  removed.  I  have 
already  menti<med,  that  the  propc^on  of  thofe  who  die,  to  thofe 
who  recover  from  fuch  fevers  in  the  Hofpital,  is  as  one  to  fifteen. 
Btat  of  thpfe  who  die  of  fuch  fevers  in  the  Hofpital,  a  very  large 
jproportion  indeed,  to  the  befl  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  at  k^ 
nine  out  of  ten,  have  been  ill  of  the  difeafe  from  five  or  Gx  to  tea 
or  twelve  days  before  they  came  into  the  Hofpital  j  and  duiixig 
this  time  had  been  miferably  negledled  or  mifmaniaged;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  were  pafl  all  poflibility  of  cure.  Of  Chis  in- 
deed fome  of  them  have  afforded  a  fad  proof,  by  dying  before 
they  could  be  laid  in  their  beds  ;  and  others  of  them,  when  firft 
examined  in  the  Hofpital,  were  found  to  have  already  the  w^ail 
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fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  fuch  as  are  known  to  be  almoft  or  cer- 
tainly fatal     From  thefe  principles  I  do  not  liefitate  to  infer, 
that  if  patients  in  fevers  were  uniformly  brought  to  the  Hoi^ 
pital  very  foon  after  the  invafion  of  the  difeafe,  inftwd  of  one  in 
fifteen,    probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of   them    would    die 
of  their  difeafe;    in  other  words,    probably   990  out  of  1000 
fuch  patients  would  foon  foe  reflored  to  health  and  flrength:  and 
what  is  of  flill  more  confequence,  probably  not  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  number  of  fuch  fevers  which  at  preient  ocqui* 
among  the  lower  orders,   would  then  take .  place.     It  does  not 
appear  to  me  impoilible  almoft  to  extirpate  fuch  fevers  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people ;  at  lead  to  put  an  end  to  dbbem,  as  either 
conflantly  pvevalent,  (endenaic),  or  occafionally  fpreadii>g,  (epi<* 
demic),  difbafes  :  in  plain  £nglifh,  I  think  they  ma>y  be  made  as 
rare  among  the  k>wer,  as  they  have  long  beea  amoc^  the  higher 
ordera  of  people :  and  I  doubt  inadh  whedxer  an  hofpi)^,  or  any 
nuifiber  g£  wards  in  it  that  may  he  required  §or  thx$  purpofe,  ^q^ 
in  any  other  way  be  employed  ib  much  for  the  b^neiQit:  of  the  p^«* 
folic     Of  1000  patients  received  into  an  h(^itM  po.  ^co^int  of 
many  other  vaj  .common  difea&s,  coiifum^tion,  pajfy^  epilepfyn 
dropfy,  and  all  the  mifcrafole  eifiedb  of  dram^drisil^ng,  ^  fm^l  ^ 
propoition  can  eii^er  be  reftorodw  health  and  fl^eogdi,  or  made 
again  ufefol  to  their  families  or  the  pu3>lic,  that  I  dai;e  npt;  venti^-o^to 
give  it  a  name.    Afber  more  than  thirty  years  jatteomve  nguedkal  ob- 
i^rvation  of  lihe  fituation  of  the  lower  ordeirs  in  ddi^  cky,  I  am  fully 
Qonvincfid,  that  the  common  continuiod  fever  is  .the  greacefl  evil 
to  which  they  are  expofixl^  except  one :   this  one  every  peribn, 
who  has  attended  to  their  fituation,  mivft  kiy>w^  is  the  uf^  of  dif^ 
tilled  fptrits  ;  which  is  equally  deiObru^ive  to  their  indufbry,  their 
morals,  and  their  healthy  aoKl  certainly  inoinous  tK>  them  in  mind^ 
body,  and  efkate. 

The  preceding  obfervations  widi  itfjpsA  to  fever^wards   and 
fever-patients  in  an  hofpital,  I  have  flated  minutely  and  flrongly ; 
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becaufe  I  am  fare,  that  what  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid  about  the 
Surgeons  patients  being  cxpof^d  to  infedtions  from  the  medical 
wards,  will  be  underftood  to  relate  particularly,  if  not  exclufively, 
to  the  fever-wftrds  :  Perhaps  this  was  intended  by  him ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  or  not,  it  will  be  fuppofed  that  it  was.  Thofe  are  the 
medical  wards,  in  which  the  ignorant  fuppofe,  and  the  malicious, 
including  fome  very  keen  medical  difputants,  pretend,  that  infec- 
tions are  the  mod  abundant,  mod  virulent,  and  mofl  dangerous* 
Befides,  one  of  the  fever-wards,  the  womens,  is  near  to  one  of  the 
Surgeons  wards,  being  on  the  fame  ftory,  and  feparated  only  by 
the  ftaircafe :  and  formerly,  for  many  years,  the  cafe  was  the 
fame  with  the  mens  fever-ward.  Moreover,  for  fbme  years 
paft,  fever-wards,  fever-hofpitals,  and  houfes  of  recovery,  (as 
they  are  called),  have  been  teterrima  belli  can/a  among  our 
moft  noble  faculty :  for  while  fome  of  our  moft  fpirited  dif- 
putants  here  have  maintained  that  fevers  were  not  contagious,  and 
have  nobly  died  martyrs  to  this  anti-^ontagionijl  faith,  others,  aa 
became  them,  have  gone  completely  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  and 
have  maintained,  that  fevers  were  io  dreadfully  contagious,  that 
the  effluvia  from  patients  ill  of  them  might  produce  the  diieafe 
in  others  at  the  diftance  even  of  many  miles,  and  probably 
would  do  io  very  generally  at  the  diftance  of  fbme  himdreds  of 
yards.  Thefe  keen  contagionijis^  according  to  the  laudable  cuflom 
of  medical  difputants,  chofe  to  overlook  completely  the  plainefl 
neceflary  confequences  of  their  own  dodlrine ;  efjpecially  the  obvi- 
ous confideration,  that  if  fuch  were  the  cafe,  no  hmnan  power 
could  prevent  the  fever  from  fpreading  through  every  town,  and 
almoft  through  every  country,  in  which  even  a  fingle  inflance  of  it 
occurred.  But  they  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  fuch  being  the 
inveterate  and  far-fpreading  nature  of  febrile  contagion,  a  fever- 
ward  in  an  hofpital,  or  a  fever-hofpital  or  houfe  of  recovery  in  a 
town,  muft  be  a  perpetual  fource  of  difeafe  and  death  to  all  the 
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other  patieata  in  fuch  an  boTpital,  axid  all  the  inhabitants  of  fuch 
a  town.  For  cerca'm  pwpofes,  which  I  can  only  gueis  at,  and 
ther^ore  fhall  not  prefuoie  to  mention^  thofe  horrible  apprehen- 
£on8  were  {HTodaimed  with  fuch  ardent  zeal  and  nnceafing  ck^ 
mour>  that  the  peaceablls  well-meaning  inhabitants  of  fome  towns, 
who  had  no  notion  of  the  fpirit  of  medical  warfare,  were  firighten- 
ed  almoft  or  altogether  o\it  of  their  wits«  To  this  hour,  many 
of  them  firmly  believe  that  a  fever-ward,  or  a  fever-hofpital,  is 
neceflarily  a  great  refervoir  ox  magazine  of  the  moft  virulent  con- 
tagion ;  the  effluvia  from  which  may  be  noxious  at  lead,  if  not 
fatal  at  a  great  diftance.  But  the  very  reverie  of  this  is  the  truth : 
Such  a  ward  or  hofpital  is  juft  a  contrivance,  and  the  bed  or  only 
one  hitherto  known,  for  preventing  the  accumulation  and  virulence 
of  fuch  effluvia,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  preventing  the  pro- 
dudkion  of  them.  It  is  abundantly  aicertained,  that  thofe  effluvia 
are  dangerous^  as  proceeding  diredUy  from  the  bodies  of  patients 
ill  of  fuch  fevers ;  ftill  worfe  when  they  are  accumulated  in  their 
chambers  for  want  of  proper  ventilation ;  word  of  all  when  retain- 
ed and  concentrated  in  their  clothes,  or  in  any  kind  of  foft  furni- 
ture, fomctimes  even  as  adhering  to  hard  furniture,  or  to  the  vralls, 
the  floor,  or  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  But  it  is  equally  well  afcer- 
tained,  that  where  there  is  even  moderate  ventilation,  the  fame 
effluvia,  as  coming  direijlly  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  are  npt 
noxious  even  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  feet ;  and  that,  by  thorough 
venttlation^  and  great  cleanlinefs,  and  care  in  changing  frequently 
the  clothes  of  a  patient^s  perfon  or  bed,  in  wafhing  them  with  due 
precautions,  in  wa(hing  even  the  patient's  own  body,  in  wafhing  or 
white- wafhing  the  walls,  the  roof,  and  the  floor  of  the  chamber  in 
which  fuch  a  patient  has  lain,  all  danger  of  infedtion  is  efledluaUy 
prevented.  It  is  even  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  city,  for  fuch  a 
fever  to  fpread  in  any  family  of  the  higher  orders,  with  that  degree 
of  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  which  is  generally  prefer ved  in  their 
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houi^s  :  Indeed  it  is  fo  rare  an  occurrence,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
fad  examples  often  feen  in  the  houfes  of  the  lower  orders,  many 
people  would  not  believe  that  the  common  fever  is  at  all  contagious. 
In  fever-wards,  all  thofe  circumftances  of  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
nefs,  equally  beneficial  to  the  patients  and  thofe  who  have  the  care 
of  them,  are  conftantly  and  ftrii5lly  attended  to.  I  believe  they 
would  be  found  alxnoft  univerfally  fufficient :  but,  in  cafe  of  need^ 
additional  means  of  fafety  are  employed ;  fuch  as  fumigations  of 
different  kinds,  feveral  of  which  are  confidered  by  thofe  who 
have  tried  them  moft  as  highly  efficacious :  but,  as  always  hap- 
pens in  phyfic,  they  have  become  fubjedls  of  keen,  and  probably 
of  endlefs  difputes.  Whatever  may  become  of  thefe  difputes,  and 
of  the  chemical  queftions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  contagious 
effluvia,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  different  fumes  employ- 
ed to  corredk  them,  on  the  principle  either  of  compofition  or  de- 
compofition,  one  great  point  at  leafl:  mufl  remain  certain,  and  plain 
and  intelligible  to  every  capacity,  I  mean  the  neceflary  effedl  of 
ventilation.  This  is  juft  the  difiufion  of  the  noxious  effluvia  in  a 
great  quantity  of  pure  air ;  and  is  perfedUy  analogous  to  the  dif- 
fufion  of  many  other  fubftances  in  pure  water.  In  numberlefS 
cafes  the  effedl  of  fuch  diffufion  is  obvious  to  our  fenfes  :  thus  one 
pint  of  ink  diffufed  in  a  gallon  of  water,  will  impart  to  it  a  very 
confiderable  tinge  of  black  ;  but  if  the  fame  quantity  of  ink  were 
diflFiifed  in  feveral  tons  of  water,  flill  better  if  diffufed  in  a  finall 
rivulet,  the  black  tinge  would  no  longer  be  perceptible  to  the 
quickefl  fight.  One  pint  of  the  flrong  vitriolic  acid  difldifed  in 
many  gallons  of  water,  will  make  the  whole  of  it  very  four :  but 
if  it  were  diluted  with  many  tons  of  water,  or  thrown  into  a 
flream  of  nmning  water,  its  fbumefs  could  no  longer  be  perceived. 
All  the  fmoke  of  London,  and  all  the  fragrance  of  Edinbiu'gh,  be- 
come imperceptible  to  our  fenfes  at  the  diflance  of  only  a  few  miles 
from  thofe  immenfe  maffes  of  noxious  effluvia.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
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with  thofe  fubftances,  which  in  their  concentrated  flate  produce  the 
moft  violent  cfFedls,  perhaps  even  mortal  difeafes,  in  the  human 
body ;  and  yet  when  diluted  may  be  employed  with  fafety  ;  may 
even  have  pleafant  or  falutary  effedts  ;  or,  if  very  much  diluted, 
may  have  no  perceptible  eflFedls.  A  large  draught  of  pure  ftrong 
brandy  may  kill  a  man  in  a  moment :  a  few  fmall  draughts  of  fuch 
brandy  will  foon  make  a  man  dead  drunk  ;  and  any  man  may  foon 
get  drunk  by  drinking  brandy  diluted  with  five  or  even  ten  times 
its  quantity  of  water.  But  I  conceive  it  will  require  fome  genius 
to  get  drunk  with  brandy  diluted  with  forty  times  its  quantity  of 
water :  and  if  it  were  diluted  with  a  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  a  man  might  drink  of  it  till  he  burft, 
without  making  the  ibaalleft  progrefs  towards  getting  drimk.     A  j 

few  grains  of  arfenic  diflblved  in  a  quart  of  water,  will  form  a  v 

beverage,  one  draught  of  which  will  prove  certainly  fatal ;  but  if 
the  fame  quantity  of  arfenic  is  diflblved  in  twenty  or  thirty  quarts 
of  water,  a  man  may  take  two  or  three  draughts  of  fuch  a  Uquor 
daily,  for  a  week,  without  any  danger  or  inconvenience  j  and  if  he 
had  an  intermittent  fever  before  he  began  to  it,  he  would  be  cured 
of  that  difeafe  in  a  few  days.  The  fame  quantity  of  arfenic  dif- 
folved  in  many  tons  of  water,  would  produce  no  effedl  whatever  on 
the  human  body,  in  any  quantity  in  which  a  perfon  could  drink  it. 
The  cafe  I  believe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  vapours,  efiSiuvia, 
or  volatile  matters,  which  being  difllifible  in  the  air,  may  in  it  be 
diluted  to  any  degree,  and  when  much  diluted  become  perfedlly 
innocent,  although  when  concentrated  and  ftrong  they  would  have 
been  abfolutely  poifonous,  and  even  fuddenly  fataL  A  confider- 
able  quantity  of  carbonic  gas,  commonly  called  fixed  air,  or  of 
hydrogene  gaS,  commonly  called  inflammable  air,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  common  air  that  we  breathe  without  the  iinalleft  danger 
to  life,  or  any  injury  even  to  health.  Nearly  diree>fourth8  of  com- 
mon atmofpheric  air  confifts  of  a  matter,  (azote),  which,  if  breathed 
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pure,  would  be  certainly  and  almoft  inftantly  fatal ;  yet  when  diluted 
with  little  more  than  a  third  part  of  its  own  qustntity  of  a  diflFerent 
kind  of  gas  or  air,  (oxygen),  it  forms  the  mod  wholefome  air  for 
breadiing.     It  has  even  been  thought  by  fbme  phyficians,  that  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  thofe  poifonous  airs  or  vapours,  moderately 
diluted  with  common  air,  may  be  very  falutary  in  feveral  difeafes  ; 
efpecially  in  thq  mod  common  and  fatal  of  all  difeafes  in  this  coun- 
try, confuttiption,     I  preiume  any  ordinary  perfon,  however  Kttle 
{killed  in  <fhemiftry,  will  underftand,  that  if  any  ward  of  this  Hofjpi- 
tal  were  made  clofe,  and  a  very  few  oimces  of  fiilphur  were  burned  in 
it>  every  breathing  animal  in  tfiat  ward  would  foon  be  killed  by  the 
poifonous  fuflRxrating  vapour  of  that  mineral  j  but  furely  no  perfon 
of  common  fenfe  can  believe,  that  if  the  doors  and  windows  of 
fuch  a  ward  were  thrown  open  before  liich  fumigation  were  begim, 
or  during  the  performing  of  it,  the  vapotu^  of  the  fulphur  could 
reach  any  of  the  other  wards,  in  inch  concentration  and  force,  as 
to  prodwre  any  difeafes  in  the  patients  in  thefe  wards.     As  litde  can 
I  believe,  that  the  effluvia  from  patients  in  the  fever*wards,  prevent- 
ed as  they  are  from  being   accumulated  by  conflant  attention  tx> 
cleafilinefs,  and  diluted  and  diffiifed  in  much  air  by  conftant  venti- 
lation, can  ever  be  hurtful  to  the  patients  in  the  furgeotts  wards  : 
and  I  know  in  fadl,  that  there  has  never  been  the  finalleft  proof  or 
fufpicion  of  their  being  hurtful  to  the  patients   in  the   phyficians 
wards,  who^  are  at  leaft  as  much  expofed  to  them,  as  diofe  under 
the  care  of  the  Surgeons.     I  heartily  wifh  I  could  be  as  weH  affii- 
red,  that  equal  fecurity  could  be  given  by  any  odier  means  to  the 
other   patients  in  the  Hofpital,  when  perfbns  ill  of  fuch  fevers 
are   laid  in  the   common  wards,  'or   to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
fuch   houfes   as   are   generally   occupied    by    the    lower  orders 
of  people,  when  even  one  of  the  family  is  attacked  by  that  dif- 
eafe.     That    fuch    fecurity,   even   in     thole   circumftances,  may 
be   a;ttained  by  very  flridt   attention  to   ventilation  and   clean- 
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linefs,  I  am  well  convinced;  for  by  thefe  means  I  hare  ge- 
nerally fucceeded,  both  in  private  houfes,  and  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  this  Hofpital.  I  can  well  believe  that  others  have 
been  more  uniformly  fuccefsful  in  that  refpedl  than  I  have  been ; 
but  I  think  it  right  to  acknowledge,  that,  after  all  the  care  I  could 
take  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  contagion,  I  have  feveral  times 
been  difappointed.  The  refult  of  my  own  experience  is,  that  all 
the  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  not  that  catty  but  that  generally  will 
be  employed  in  the  common  wards  of  an  hofpital,  does  not  give 
that  complete  fecurity  to  the  other  patients,  which  may  be  cer- 
tainly attained  by  laying  thofe  ill  of  fevers  in  feparate  wards ;  and 
that  the  chance  of  preventing  the  contagion  from  fpreading  from 
one  perfbn  itt  of  the  fever  to  others  of  the  fame  family,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  peoj^,  is  dill  mwe  precarious.  I  fhoold  think 
it  right,  that,  by  a  ftanding  order  of  the  Managers,  fuch  patients 
ihould  not  be  admitted  into  the  common  wards  of  this  Infirmary ; 
nay,  that  any  patient  in  thefe  wards  attacked  with  luch  a  fever 
after  his  admiflicm,  as  muft  often  happen  in  confequence  of  his 
having  been  previoufly  expofed  to  the  caufes  of  the  fever,  fhould 
be  removed  from  the  common  ward,  into  the  one  allotted  for  fever 
patients,  or  at  lead  into  fbme  of  the  private  rooms  connedled  with 
the  different  wards,  fb  as  to  cut  oflF  all  communication  between 
him  and  the  other  patients,  With  refpedl  to  the  fick  poor  in  their 
own  dwellings,  it  is  in  va&l  to  propofe  regulations  which  cannot 
be  enforced  ;  but  they  may  at  leaft  be  encouraged  and  inftnufled 
to  do  what  is  right ;  nor  fhould  I  think  it  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  make  them  tmderftand,  that  inftead  of  going  into  a  great  re- 
fervoir  of  infedlions,  when  they  are  admitted  into  the  fever-wards 
of  the  Hofpital,  they  are  in  fadl  going  out  of  fuch  a  refervoir, 
which  they  had  produced,  and  were  producing,  in  their  own 
houfes  :  and,  with  refpe(5l  to  the  public  at  large,  I  fhould  think  it 
might  be  (till  more  eafy  to  eflabUfh  the  important  dodrine,  that, 
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if  fuch  fevers  arc  contagious,  which  I  firmly  beUeve,  tlien,  on  die 
plan  propofcd,  there  very  foon  would  not  be  left  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  magazines  of  that  contagion  which  there  have  long 
been  fcattercd  all  over  this  city.  Before  I  quit  the  fubjedl  of  that 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  which  Mr  John  Bell 
and  his  clients  have  fo  (Irongly  afferted  and  fandlioned,  I  think  it 
right  to  date  the  very  precife  and  accurate  obfervations  of  two 
different  authors  with  refpeifl  to  it*  The  firft  of  thefe  is  Dr  John 
Rollo,  furgeon-general  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  who,  in  a  treatife, 
entitled,  **  A  fhort  account  of  a  morbid  poifbn  adUng  on  fores, 
"  and  of  the  method  of  deftroying  it,"  defcribes  minutely  the 
ftate  of  a  fore,  firft,  when  adled  upon  by  eryfipelas ;  fecondly, 
that  of  a  fore  fuppofed  to  be  pecuHar  to  hofpitals,  or  what  is  called 
the  hoipital  fore  or  gangrene ;  thirdly,  that  of  a  fore  when  a<5led 
upon  by  what  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  new  fpecies  of  morbid  poifon* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations,  or 
the  juftnefs  of  his  reafonings  on  thefe  points,  it  feems  at  leaft 
abundantly  plain,  that  thofe  feveral  bad  conditions  of  fores  which 
he  defcribes  were  not  produced  by  infections  from  the  medical 
wards  of  this  or  any  other  hofpital :  for  they  occurred  in  the  Brigade 
of  Royal  Horfe- Artillery  foon  after  its  formation :  when  "  many 
**  accidents  occurred,  efpecially  in  kicks  on  the  legs  of  the  men  by 
**  the  horfes  feet  j  and  being  generally  on  the  fhin,  very  impleafant 
**  fores  were  produced."  So  frequent  were  thefe  accidents,  that  at 
one  time  they  had  feldom  lefs  than  forty  cafes  of  fores  in  the 
hofpitaL 

The  fecond  of  thofe  authors,  whofe  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl  I 
beg  leave  to  quote,  is  one  whofe  authority  I  am  fure  Mr  John  Bell 
will  not  difpute;  liamely,  the  faid  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf :  who  in 
his  fplendid  work,  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  Surgery,"  pub- 
lilhed  here  a  few  months  after  his  Anfwer  to  me,  and  the  greater 
part  of  which  muft  have  been  written,  and  probably  printed,  be- 
fore 
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fore  his  Anfwer  to  me  was  written  or  thought  of,  has  favoured  the 
world  with  what  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  his  real  opinion  of 
the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  hofpital-fore  :  at  leaft  he  has  given  us 
many  obfervations  with  refpe<St  to  it,  a  minute  defcription  of  its 
appearance  and  progrefs,  and  even  an  excellent  coloured  prints 
reprefenting,  far  better  than  any  words  can  do,  the  horror  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  deplorable  fituation  of  thofe  whom  it  attacks.  His 
X)bfervations  feem  to  have  been  made  chiefly  on  the  men  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  memorable  engagement  between  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  fleets,  under  the  Admirals  Duncan  and  De  Winter,  on 
the  1 1  th  of  Odlober  1 797.  The  fcene  of  his  obfervations  feems 
to  have  been  the  hofpital  at  Yarmouth.  He  tells  us  exprefsly,  that 
"  there  is  no  hofpital,  however  fmall,  airy,  or  well  regulated,  where 
this  epidemic  ulcer  is  not  to  be  foimd  at  times  ;  and  then  no  ope- 
ration dare  be  performed !  every  cure  (lands  ftill !  every  wound 
becomes  a  fore,  and  every  fore  is  apt  to  run  into  gangrene : " 
then  follows  a  noble  philippic  on  its  prevalence  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Paris,  (page  108).  As  to  the  caufes  of  fucli  a  fore,  he  men- 
tions, that  a  patient  "  had  been  often  drunk,  was  frequently 
revelling  all  night  in  the  ftreets,  and  when  day-light  approach- 
ed, he  fcrambled  over  the  hofpital-wall,  or  through  the  ditch 
full  of  mud.  Frequent  debauches,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  ex- 
"  pofed  him  to  the  infedlion  of  the  houfe ;  he  was  weakened,  fell 
•*  fick,  the  hofpital-fore  Ipread  over  his  thigh  to  a  moll  dreadful 
"  degree,  but  wine  and  opiates,  and  careful  living,  brought  him 
"  right  again."     (page  1 1 1 ). 

Then,  after  defcribing  at  great  length  tlie  appearance  and  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  and  reafoning  with  much  fubtilty  about  the  nature 
of  it,  he  tells  us,  "  thcfe  are  the  confequcnces,  not  of  that  infedlion 
**  only  which  we  call  the  hofpital-gangrene,  but  of  every  debilita- 
"  ting  caufe.  Drunkennefs  and, debauchery,  (lomach-complaints, 
"  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  low  fpirits,  the  return  of  an  old  intermit- 
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"  tent  fever,  the  infe<5lioii  of  dyfentery^  any  debilitating  caufe, 
"  will  produce  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  vroumL  But  this 
"  infedion  of  the^  hofpital  is  the  moft  irreMiblq  o£  all/'  Fur- 
ther, he  tells  us,  "  Thus  we  fee  this  difeafe  confined  within  the 
"  walls  of  an  hofpital,  nor  does  it  always  extend  farther  than  a 
"  fingle  ward.  In  Yarmouth,  the  Englifh  feamen  who  were 
**  wounded  on  the  1  ith  of  Odober,  were  divided  from  three  hun- 
"  dred  wounded  men  of  the  Dutch,  by  a  wall  only ;  the  great 
wards  were  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  partition  under  one  roof; 
on  the  one  fide  of  that,  partition  we  operated  on  men  and  boys, 
*'  opened  finufes,  or  fearched  for  balls  or  pieces  of  flxot,  as  freely  as 
**  in  the  moft  healthy  hofpital,  ox  in  fick-quarters  ;  not  a  fore  was  to 
"  be  feen  there,  except  fuch  as  were  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
"  gim-fhot  wounds,  with  carious  bones.  But  on  the  other  fide  of 
"  the  partition  wall,  werff  fuch  fores  as  are  feldom  to  be  leen,  pro- 
*'  hibiting  all  operations,  even  the  moft  trivial."  (page  115.  and 
116). 

If  I  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  contrive  an  accoimt  of  the  hof- 
pital-gangrene,  with  a  view  to  fhow  that  it  was  not  produced  in 
the  furgeons  patients  in  this  Infirmary  by  infetflions  from  the 
medical  wards,  I  could  have  contrived  nothing  ftronger  for  that 
purpoie  than  what  Mr  John  Bell  himielf  has  given  us,  in  that 
great  work  from  which  the  preceding  pafTages  are  {elected.  In 
his  whole  difquifition  on  the  fubjedt,  extending  to  twelve  fwin- 
ging  quarto  pages,  no  iuch  opinion  is  afierted,  or  even  infinua- 
ted ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  obfervations  irrefiftibly  implies, 
that  the  difeafe  in  queftion  might  be  produced,  and  was  produced, 
in  furgecHis  patients  not  expofed  to  any  infe<5lions  from  medical 
wards  j  nay,  even  that  it  might  occur,  and  at  that  time  anally 
did  occur,  in  fome  of  the  wards,  but  not  in  all  of  them,  that 
were  filled  vnxh  furgery-patients,  and  imder  the  peculiar  or  ible 
management  of  furgeons.      It  does  not  even  appear   tha£  there 
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were  at  that  time  in  the  naval  hofpital  at  Yarmouth  any  medical 
wards,  whence  infedUons  could  be  derived  ;  but  if  there  had  been 
fuch  wards  in  that  town,  and  in  that  hofpital,  tliis  would  not 
account  for  the  dreadful  difeafe  in  queftion  prevailing  in  one 
ward,  and  not  in  another,  both  of  them  filled  with  wounded 
men,  both  of  them  under  the  fame  roof,  and  feparated  only  by  a 
partition-walL  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  perfon  who  knows 
what  phyiical  reafoning  is,  that  the  hofpital-fore  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  fome  and  not  others  of  the  wards  of  the  Yar- 
mouth  hofpital,  occurring  fometimes,  but  not  always,  in  the  ar- 
tillery-hofpital  at  Woolwich,  occurring  and  fpreading  fometimes, 
but  not  always,  in  the  furgeons  wards  of  the  Hofpital  at  Edin- 
burgh, mufl  proceed  from  fome  caufe  conunon  to  all  thofe  hos- 
pitals, or  wards  of  hofpitals,  at  thofe  times,  and  not  from  any 
thing  peculiar  to  this  Hofpital,  at  all  times,  or  at  any  time,  fuch 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  medical  to  the  furgical  wards,  or  the  pecur 
liar  condition  of  the  former. 

But  great  and  flupendous  as  is  their  proficiency  in  logical  and 
phyfical  fcience,  the  attainments  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients 
in  practical  morality  are  fiill  more  aflonifhing,  and  more  edifying* 
To  judge  rightly  of  their  fingular  merit  in  thi«  refpedl,  candoiu* 
requires  that,  in  the  firft  place,  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  they  bona 
Jide  believed  what  they  had  aflerted  and  fan<5tioned :  for  the  fiip- 
pofition,  that  they  had  aflerted  or  fan<^oned  what  they  knew  to 
be  falfe,  is  fb  unfavourable  to  them,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, or  even  thought  of,  without  abfolute  neceflity.  Admitting 
then,  for  the  fake  of  argtunent,  that  every  thing  which,  in  his 
Anfwer  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid  of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  is 
literally  true,  and  by  him,  and  all  his  clients,  and  sill  his  pro- 
feffional  brethren,  believed  or  known  to  be  fo,  let  us  confider,  or 
rather  let  them  confider,  what  their  own  conduct  has  been.  From 
year  to  year,  from  generation  to*  generation,  they  have  amnlvcd 
at  that  horribk  abomination ;  they  liave  allowed  it  to  continue, 
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without  even  attempting  to  get  it  corredled^  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  done  as  foon  as  they  difcovered  the  nature  and  fource 
of  it.  The  means  of  making  this  attempt  were  completely  in  their 
power  :  every  Surgeon  who  attended  in  the  Hofpital,  indeed  every 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  had  eafy  accefs  to  the  Managers :  by  the 
charter  of  the  Infirmary,  at  lead  two  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  but,  if  there  be  no  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy,  then  three  of 
them,  mud  always  be  Managers  of  this  Hofpital.  If  there  had 
been  any  occafion  for  it,  a  unanimous  refolution,  and  moft  urgent 
application,  of  the  whole  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  that  in- 
terefting  fubjedl,  might  have  been  prefented  to  the  Managers ;  but 
thefe  could  not,  and  durft  not  have  difregarded  any  information 
or  requeft  on  fuch  a  fubjedl,  to  Which  every  confideration  of  honour, 
of  duty,  of  humanity,  required  that  they  fliould  pay  the  moft 
prompt  attention.  When  at  laft,  after  filently  fubmitting  to  that 
grievance  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  quietly  permitting 
ind  conniving  at  the  moft  cruel  fufferings  of  many  of  their  own 
patients,  and  the  miferable  death  of  feveral  of  them,  they  declare 
how  cruelly  their  patients  have  been  treated  in  this  Infirmary, 
their  complaint  of  thefe  evils  is  not  addrefled  privately  to  the 
Managers,  in  order  to  get  them  recflified  without  delay ;  it  is  pro- 
claimed to  the  public  in  a  manner  the  beft  fuited  to  excite  ge- 
neral indignation  and  horror  at  the  management  of  this  Hofpital, 
and,  by  neceflary  confequence,  at  the  Phyficians  and  the  Managers 
of  it.  It  cannot  even  be  pretended  that  it  was  from  any  ftrong 
fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  neceflity  and  difficulty 
of  getting  it  fpeedily  reformed,  that  they  took  this  violent  and  un- 
neceflary  meafurc :  for  they  did  it  not  ex  mero  motu^  but  on  occa- 
fion of  their  being  irritated  by  my  former  Memorial,  and  by  my 
making  generally  known  fome  circumftances  of  the  condudl  of 
their  department  in  this  Hofpital,  which  I  regarded  as  great  and 
notorious  evils,  and  wiflied  to  reform,  and  which  they  profefs  to 
•think  np  evils  at  all,  and  wifh  to  continue.  They  cannot  pretend  that 
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the  objedl  of  the  Anfwer  to  my  former  Memorial  was  to  get  ^fpeedy 
reform  of  that  evil  which  they  proclaimed  fo  loudly ;  for  their  objc6t 
avowedly  was  to  get  the  former  fyftem  continued.  They  cannot 
even  pretend  that  they  did  not  fee  the  practical  inference  neccf- 
farily  refulting  from  their  own  flate  of  the  cafe  ;  for  they  mention 
it  intelligibly  enough,  but  flightly,  rather  flurring  it  over  than 
urging  it,  arid  at  leaft  putting  it  oS  fine  die.  "  No,  Gentlemen,** 
(fays  the  eloquent  Mr  John  Bell),  "  we  will  reprefent,  truly  and 
"  impartially,  the  humane  and  very  happy  confequences  refulting, 
*^  not  from  an  oppofite  but  a  feparate  hofpital !  which,  were  your 
"  funds  equal  to  the  undertaking,  we  fhould  think  it  our  duty  this 
**  day  to  advife.**  Then  follows  the  pathetic  emmieration  of  all 
the  evils  to  which  they,  or  rather  their  patients,  are  expofed,  by 
the  very  eftablifhment  of  this  Hofpital,  and  by  their  predecefTors^ 
in  the  time  of  Deacon  Kennedy  &  Ck),  uniting  their  feparate  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  with  the  Royal  Infirmary, 

"  There  are  innumerable  diflrefles  refidting  from  the  prefent 
"  combination  of  the  medical  and  furgical  inflitutes,  and  one  efpe- 
*-*  cially  which  can  never  be  done  away.  Our  furgical  hofpital  is 
"  in  the  higheft,  and  not  the  moft  lofty,  nor  pleafant  apartments 
"  of  the  Hofpital.  Every  man  whofe  limbs  are  fradlured  and  la- 
cerated muft  be  carried  up  many  flights  of  flairs :  our  operations 
are  performed  where  patients,  expedling  the  time  of  their  own 
*'  operations,  are  ftupified  with  the  cries  of  thofe  who  are  fufier- 
"  ing  operations.  Our  furgical  wards,  fometimes  negledled  by 
"  (Indents,  are  often  crowded  with  the  idle  and  curious,  with 
**  thofe  who  are  indifferent  to  furgery ;  and  they  flow  in  upon  us, 
**  chiefly  when  the  cafes  are  interefting,  and  patients  ill  able  to 
"  bear  the  din,  not  of  the  regular  ftudents  of  furgery,  but  of  a 
whole  univerfity  of  (Indents.  Surgery  is  not  regarded  as  a  par- 
ticular ftudy,  but  a  piece  of  idle  curioficy,  and  (Indents  come 
to  fee,  rather  than  to  be  informed :  The  ftudies  of  furgery  and 
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"  medicine  are  not  duly  divided.*'  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  us, 
that  **  worfe  than  all,  their  patients  are  expofed  to  infe<5Uons 
"  from  the  medical  wards,  and  efpecially  to  a  difeafe,  the  hoC- 
"  pital-fbre,"  &c.  as  already  quoted,  (page  524.).  It  is  plain, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe  in  this  moft  interefting  paC- 
fage,  that  he  thinks  the  Surgeons  entitled  to  claim  great  merit 
with  the  Managers  arid  the  public  for  their  long  forbearance,  in 
allowing  their  patients  to  be  expofed  for  more  than  half  a  century 
to  all  thefe  niunerous,  horrid,  and  complicated  evils,  vrithout  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeons  to  remonftrate  with  the  Ma- 
nagers on  the  fubjedly  or  by  any  means  whatever  to  get  them  cor- 
redled.  They  plainly  are  not  things  indifierent  to  the  Managers, 
to  the  public,  or  to  any  perfon  who  has  the  underflanding  and 
the  feelings  of  a  man :  they  are  furely  not  flated  with  a  view  to 
make  himfelf,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  predecefTors  for  Bxtj 
years,  odious  and  infamous  in  the  eftimation  of  the  public ;  nor 
can  it  even  be  believed  that  he  and  his  clients,  whofe  vote  of 
thanks  related  exprefsly^  and  moft  particulariy,  to  that  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  were  fenfible  that  fuch  infallibly  muft  be  the  efl^  of 
their  own  ailertions  if  any  credit  was  given  to  them.  Their  great 
or  only  anxiety,  for  more  than  fixty  years,  has  been  to  eftabliih 
and  to  preferve  all  thofe  horrid  abufes,  by  his  own  account  fo  de- 
ilru6tive  to  the  patients  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  lecure  permiflion 
to  every  Member  of  their  College  to  have  his  own  equal  fhare  of 
that  dreadful  practice,  which  it  was  originally  maintained  they  all 
required  at  firft  to  make  them  expert  operators,  but  which,  accor- 
ding to  their  own  account,  could  not  have  been  for  the  good  of 
the  patients,  and  muft  have  been  fatal  to  many  of  them,  by  reaibn 
of  the  very  unfavourable  circumftances  in  which  they  were  placed,, 
and  the  poifonous  infedtions  td  which  they  were  expofed. 

But,  as  if  he  had  been  refolved  to  leave  nothing  doubtful  on  fo 
interefting  a  point,  Mr  John  Bell  takes  care,  in  the  two  following 
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paragraphs,  to  (late,  by  way  of  contraft  to  the  evils  which  the  Sur- 
geons and  their  patients  have  fufFered  in  the  Infirmary,  many  of 
the  great  advantages  which  they,  and  their  patients,  and  the 
pubUc  at  large,  would  have  enjoyed,  if  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  had 
never  been  united  with  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Had  the  Surgeons  completed  their  plan  of  a  diflindl  inflitu- 

tion,  we  fhould  have  feen  a  far  diiSerent  order  of  things :  the 
^^  building  of  a  fmall  hofpital  would  have  been  eafily  accom- 
*^  plifhed,  and  for  fo  limited  an  inflitution  its  refburces  would 
•*  have  been  great :  the  wards  large  and  well  aired ;  the  patients 
**  comparatively  few;  their  diet  nouriihing  and  generous;  the 
"  houfe  healthy,  and  free  from  infedtious  difeafe.  This  hofpital, 
**  being  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  in  the  city,  would 
^^  have  been  reputed  a  furgical  fchool  inferior  to  none  :  The  Sur- 
^  geons,  fenfible  of  the  nimiber  of  pupils  gathering  round  them, 
^^  would  have  begun  to  inftruc^  them  in  the  operations  of  furgery, 
^^  and  in  thofe  parts  of  anatomy  which  relate  to  operations  :  and 
^^  not  in  furgery  and  anatomy  only,  but  in  the  difeafes  which 
^^  require  operations,  and  in  the  infedtions,  gangrenes,  and  fevers, 
^^  which  thofe  who  have  fuflfered  operations  are  expofed  to. 

*'  Thfitf  Surgery  would  have  been  diilinguifhed  from  Medicine, 
"  and  the  Students  would  have  felt  the  equal  importance  of 
"  both.  Students,  whatever  their  future  defUnation,  would  havfc 
"  fpent  at  leaft  one  year  in  this  important  ftudy :  many  who 
"  now  leave  the  Univerfity  quite  ignorant  of  this  profeflion, 
"  would,  by  feeing  the  fplendid  (late  of  the  Surgical  Hofpital,  be 
^^  induced  to  attend  its  operations  and  its  teachers.  Such  a  fchool 
"  being  attached  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  profeffion 
"  itfelf  would  have  aflumed  a  more  important  afpedl !  Surgical 
"  operations  and  pracflice  would  have  been  improved !  the  mem- 
**  bers  of  this  College  would  have  applied  with  particular  ardour 
**  both  to  their  own  profeflion  and  to  general  fcience.     We  think 
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**  we  may,  with  all  poflible  modcfty,  put  thefe  down  as  the  im- 
**  portant  confequences  of  fuch  an  inllitution  ;  and  have  little  rea- 
"  fon  to  doubt,  that  the  Surgeons  would  have  become  enthufiafts 
"in  their  profeflion ;  and  furely  they  would  have  been  faithful 
"  guardians  of  their  own  Hofpital/* 

Such  being  the  ineftimable  advantages  which  the  Surgeons 
and  their  patients  have  loft,  and  fuch  the  dreadful  evils 
which  their  patients  have  incurred,  by  their  connedtion  with 
this  Hofpital;  what  words  can  do  juftice  to  the  vmrelenting 
cruelty  and  atrocity  of  thofe,  who  fo  eagerly  fought  to  efta- 
blifti  that  connection,  who  have  fo  long  connived  at  all  its  fa- 
tal confequences,  and  who  ftill  wifli  it  to  continue  in  all  its 
horrors  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  confidering 
the  fuppofition,  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  cUents  really  beheved 
what  he  has  aflertcd,  and  they  have  fandlioned.  If  fo,  their  con- 
dudl  is  too  plain  a  commentary  on  that  memorable  refblution  of 
their  G)Uege  already  quoted,  page  142.  of  this  Memorial  They 
muft  indeed  be  Sbylocks^  or  worfe  than  Sbylocks :  for  the  cruelty 
of  Sbylock  was  diredled  againft  one  man  only,  and  one  who  had 
offended  and  infulted  him  ;  but  theirs  muft  have  brought  mifery 
and  death  on  many  hundreds  who  had  never  injured  orioffended 
them ;  who,  in  the  hour  of  afflidlion  and  bittereft  anguifli,  had 
been  intrufted  to  their  charitable  care,  and^  for  whom  they  pre- 
tended, and  ftill  pretend,  the  greateft  benevolence,  exalted  and  re- 
fined by  a  facred  regard  to  religion. 

That  I  may  do  no  injuftice  to  them  by  thefe  remarks,  or  ap- 
pear to  fupprefs  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  leffen  the  indigna- 
tion and  horror  which  fuch  condudl  as  theirs  cannot  fail  to  in- 
fpire,  I  muft  quote  another  paragraph,  which,  in  Mr  John  Bell** 
pamphlet,  immediately  follows  the  one  laft  quoted  from  it.  His 
words  are  thefe :  "  But  this  objedl  is  loft,  and  we  will  not  tor- 
^  ture  you  with  expreflions  of  regret.  Yet,  fliould  Providence 
"  fo  order  it,  that  this  country,  increaiing  in  population,  riches, 
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"  and  all  good  and  charitable  difpofitions,  fliould  require  a  more 
**  extenlive  charity,  we  beleech  you,  when  that  period  arrives,  as 
"  mod  likely  it  will  arrive,  to  revolve  thefe  confiderations  in  your 
"  mind.'*  This  fentence,  like  another  already  quoted,  page  363. 
line  10.  of  this  Memorial,  fhows  plainly  that  they  faw  what 
ought  inftantly  to  have  been  the  diredl  praSical  inference  from 
their  own  afTertions ;  but  yet,  for  reafons  which  they  bed  can  ex- 
plain, that  practical  inference  is  put  off  to  a  diflant  and  indefinite 
period. 

Let  us  then  confider,  ftill  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  believed 
or  knew  that  all  their  afTertions  were  true,  what  the  immediate 
and  very  frequent  confequences  mufl  be  of  the  continuance  of 
that  fyflem,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  bad,  but  do  not 
propofe  to  remove,  for  many  years  at  leafl,  perhaps  for  fome 
generations. 

As  the  hofpital-gangrene,  in  confequence  of  infe<ftions  from  the 
medical  wards,  rages  like  a  plague  among  the  Surgeons  patients 
twice  a-year ;  and  as  during  the  time  that  it  rages,  which  cannot 
be  lefs  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  may  be  two  or  three  months, 
each  return,  no  operations  can  be  fafely  performed,  becaufe  it 
feizes  all  thofe  who  have  even  the  fmallejl  incifions  pra(5lifed  upon 
them  ;  as  it  infedls  all  the  ulcers,  and  changes  the  flightefl  fores 
into  gangrenes ;  the  fate  of  every  patient  admitted  into  the  fur- 
geons  wards  at  thofe  times,  mufl  indeed  be  deplorable.  He  has 
fcarce  a  chance  for  recovery  j  and  the  greatefl  probability  of  foon 
meeting  a  painful  and  lingering  death.  His  fituation  muA  be 
greatly  worfe  than  that  of  a  fheep  going  to  the  flaughter ;  which 
is  the  expreflion  that  Mr  John  Bell,  in  treating  of  this  fubjedl 
in  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  (page  2ri,  21 2.),  has  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  judgment  employed.  The  condition  of  the  patient  when 
firfl  brought  into  the  Hpfpital  may  be  fuch  as  to  require  the  im- 
mediate performing  of  a  capital   operation,  to  give   him  his  only 

chance 
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chaiice  for  his  life.  In  fuch  cafes  as  fradlured  fkuU,  ftrangulated 
rupture,  mortified  limb,  or  even  a  bad  compound  fradlure  or  fe- 
vere  gun-fhot  wound,  the  feveral  operations  required  cannot  be 
poftponed,  even  for  a  day^  without  ahnoft  certain  death  to  the  pa- 
tients. Suppoling  them  all  to  have  been  judicioufly  dire<5led,  and 
fkilfully  performed,  fb  that  the  patients,  bating  the  danger  of  hoi^ 
pital-gangrene,  would  have  had  a  good  chance  for  recovery,  this 
chance  muft  be  loft  in  the  certainty  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  feizing 
them  in  a  week,  perhaps  in  lefs,  with  the  greateft  probability  of  its 
being  fatal  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight.  Thie  cafe  muft  be  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  more  numerous  clafs  of  patients  admitted  into  thofe 
wards  on  account  of  flight  wounds  and  ulcers.  Thefe  muft  fbon 
be  aflPe^fled  with  the  hofpital-gangrene,  which  muft  fpread,  and 
very  often  prove  fatal  But  dying  would  be  the  leaft  of  the  evils 
that  fuch  patients  would  meet  with ;  to  them  death  would  be  a 
reli^  from  the  moft  cruel  fufferings.  The  hofpital-gangrene  is 
attended  with  excruciating  burning  pain ;  fuch  pain,  that  it  has 
been  a  relief  to  fome  patients  to  have  the  whole  furface  of  the 
ibre  thoroughly  feared  with  a  red-hot  iron.  This  was  fomedmes 
pra<ftifed  with  fuccefs  in  the  hoipital  at  Lyons.  In  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  not  only  the  Ikin  is  wafted,  or  rots  away,  to  a  vaft 
extent,  in  a  few  days ;  but  even  the  feveral  portions  of  fleih 
(mufcles)  rot  and  feparate  from  one  another,  and  at  laft  drop  off  j 
io  that  in  many  cafes  the  bones  of  a  limb  have  been  left  quite 
bare  before  the  patient  died.  But  in  truth  no  words  can  convey 
an  adequate  notion  of  this  dreadful  difeafe  :  therefore,  to  fupply 
that  defedl,  and  alfo  to  preclude  any  fufpicion  of  my  having  ex- 
aggerated the  evil,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  or  diftruftfiil 
reader  to  the  ample  defcription  given  of  the  hofpital-gangrene, 
in  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  (page  io8. 
to  1 19.),  where  he  will  find  not  only  a  very  full  general  defcrip* 
con  of  the  difeafe,  but  feveral  particular  cafes  of  it  minutely  de- 
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fcribed^  and  beft  of  all,  a  coloured  print,  a  portrait  of  tKc  difeafc, 
and  of  a  wretched  creature  dying  of  it ;  one  Jmrnty  a  boy  belong- 
ing to  the  Triumph^  aiwl  wounded  on  the  memorable  nth  of  Oc- 
tober 1797,  and  in  his  lafl:  fad  Jccne  exhibiting  fome  of  the 
pritle,  pomp,  and  circumdance  of  glorious  war.  It  is  plain  from 
that  print,  that  Mr  John  Bell  umlcrllood  and  felt  perfeiftly  the 
force  of  Horace's  maxim, 

Se^uhii  irritant  animus  dcnitja  per  aarejj 
l^am  qutsfunt  oculis  fuhjt3a  Jiddibut, 


\ 


This  maxim,  and.  his  print,  on  the  prefcnt  occaJkm,  fervc  my  pur- 
pofe  as  well  as  his.  Let  no  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  nor  any  lady 
with  thild,  look  at  that  print :  but  let  thofe  who  have  no  fuch 
rcafons  to  fear  its  ftrong  effect  look  fteadily  on  it,  and  know,  that 
if  what  Mr  Jolm  Bell  has  fo  confidently  afferted,  and  his  clients 
have  fo  ftrongly  and  openly  faniflioncd,  be  true,  fuch  is  one  of  the 
evils  which  their  predeceflbrs  brought  on  thofe  patients  for  whom 
they  profefled  fuch  pious  and  tender  care  ;  which  every  Surgeon, 
from  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
friends  or  clients,  who'  in  the  courfe  of  lixty  years  has  attended 
and  operated  in  this  Hofpital,  has  quietly  connived  at ;  and  which 
tliefe  gcndemen  moft  pioufly  and  humanely  propofe  to  allow  to 
continue,  till  "  Providence  fhall  fo  order  it,  that  this  country, 
•'  incrcafmg  in  population,  riches,  and  all  good  and  charitable  dif- 
"  pofitions,  fliall  rcquii'e  a  more  cxccjifive  charity." — Or  do  they 
wifti  it  to  be  conlidered  as  one  of  tliole  little  inconveniences  to  which 
they  alluded  in  tliat  eloquent  :yid  pathetic  fentence,  wherein  they 
tell  us,  that  "  even  humanity  herfelf  muft  difpenfe  with  fome 
"  of  thofe  comforts  which  Ihe  would  wifii  to  heap  upon  the  un^ 
**  forttmate  objeds  of  her  care  ?"  If  fo,  then  Tmeo  Danaos  tt  dona 
3  A  fcrenUSy 
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fartntcs^  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  expreiTed,  mnft  ever  be 
the  heartfelt  fentiment  of  all   thofe  truly  unfortunate  objedla. 

I  formerly  hinted  (page  102.)  my]  fufpicion,  that  the  Spirit  of 
Deacon  Kennedy  dill   retted  on  fbme  of  his   fucceflbrs ;  having 
defcended  to  them  along  with   his  cloak*     The  cloak  is  eafily 
known ;  notwithftanding   the  profufion   of  lace  and  embroidery 
with  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  adorned  it,  and  the  large  border  of 
zeal  for  fcience  with  which  he  has  tried  to  eke  it  out.     Every  body 
mutt  recognife  it  at  once  as  the  good  old  thread-bare  covering,  which 
has  been  flave  to  thoufands,  and  has  covered,  and  will  cover  men  of 
every  fliape  and  every  fize ;  all  but  the  cloven  foot,  which  never  can 
be  long  concealed,  and  from  which  a  Ihrewd  guefs  may  be  made  of 
the  nature  and  intents  of  that  Spirit ;  be  they  wicked  or  charitable ; 
bring  it  airs  from  Heaven,  or  blafts  from  HelL     We  are  all,  I 
I  prefume,  pretty  well  accuttomed  to  get  a  glimpfe  of  the  faid 
cloven  foot,  on  certain  occaiions ;  and  generally  expedl  to  fee  it 
peeping  out  under   the   hem   of  that   cloak  which  Mr  John  Bell 
wears  with  fuch  becoming  grace  j  but  probably,  till  his  pamphlet 
appeared,  none  of  us  ever  had  the  cloven  foot  fo  boldly  dafhed  in 
our  faces,  or  ever  had  fo  complete  a  view  of  it  in  its  full  fize  and 
proportion.     Ex  pede   Herculem  and   Ex   unguc  leonem^   are   well- 
known  and  juft  maxims.     From  fo   goodly  a  cloven  foot  what 
vaft  ideas  mutt  we  have  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs  ?  if  in- 
deed it  belong  to  him,  and   not   he  to  it.     But   I  doubt  much 
whether  he  be  not  rather  a  part  of  the  cloven  foot,  than  the  clo- 
ven foot  a  part  of  him :  for  if  it  were  taken  away,  it  is  diflBcult 
to  conceive  what,  or  how   much,  or  whether  any   thing  of  Mr 
John  Bell  would  remain.     But  this  curious  problem  in  Demon- 
ology  will  perhaps  be  folved  by  an  attentive  confideration   of  the 
next  and  only  other  article  of  his  pamphlet  on  which  I  intend 
to  offer  any  remarks. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  I  muft  point  out,  that  all  theft  very  unfavour- 
able inferences  with  refpedl  to  him  and  his  clients  are  juft,  and 
neceflarily  true,  only  on  the  fuppofition,  that  they  had  all  believed 
what  he  afferted,  and  they  fandUoned,  with  refpedl  to  the  origin 
of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  and  the  prevalence  of  it  in  the  furgeons 
wards  of  this  hofpitaL  But  it  is  conceiveable  that  neither  he 
nor  they  believed  what  he  afferted  and  they  fandlioned :  and  they 
are  unqueftionably  entitled,  in  {lri(5l  and  candid  reafoning,  to  take 
their  choice  of  either  fide  of  the  dilemma,  which  they  have  to  lo- 
gically and  judicioufly  contrived  for  themfelves.  But  one  or 
other  of  the  fuppofitions  they  muft  take :  there  can  be  no  third  fup- 
pofition  with  refpe(5l  to  their  condudt  It  is  impofllble  to  get  out 
of  fuch  a  dilemma :  which  briefly  (lands  thus. 

Either  they  believed,  or  they  did  not  believe,  what  he  aflerted 
and  they  fandlioned.  If  they  did  not  believe  it,  they  m\ift  all 
be  infamous  for  deliberately  and  ferioiifly  aflerting  a  malevolent 
falfehood.  If  they  did  beheve  it,  they  muft  be  ftill  more  infa- 
mous, and  moreover  ought  all  to  be  hanged,  for  knowingly  and 
deliberately  allowing  fo  many  of  their  patients,  year  after  year, 
to  die  a  lingering  and  painful  death,  by  breathing  air  which  they 
knew  to  be  poifonous.  Their  guilt,  and  the  atrocity  of  their  con- 
dudl,  would  be  juft  the  fame  as  if  they  had  knowingly  allowed  an 
equal  number  of  their  patients  to  die  by  eating  poifbned  bread, 
or  drinking  poifoned  water.  There  are  no  laws  to  punifli  a  crime 
which  no  lawgiver  could  forelee,  or  think  pollible :  therefore  they 
will  efcape  hanging  :  but  they  cannot  efcape  curfes  both  loud  and 
deep,  if  they  perfift  in  that  afTertion,  which  necefTarily  implies 
fuch  unrelenting  and  atrocious  cruelty  in  their  own  paft  and  pre- 
fent  condu(5l. 
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I  come  now  to  the  laft,  bat  not  the  Icaft  important  article,  of 
Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  on  which  I   think  it  ne-- 
ceflary  to  make   any  remarks :  I  mean  the  wonderful  and  very 
eloquent  accoimt,  that  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give,  of  the  Clini- 
cal Ledhires,  and  of  the  atrocious  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they 
are  condudled*     This   part  of  his  pamphlet  is   by  far  the  mod: 
{plendid  fample  of  his  genius   that  I  have  ever  feen ;  and  much 
more  than  enough  to  make  his  name  inunortal,  if  he  had  never 
written  another  page*     It  is  of  fuch  conlequence  in  difcuffing  this 
point,  to  preclude  even   the  pofiibility   of  any  fuipicion    that   I 
mifreprefent  or  fupprefs  any  part  of  his  difcourfe,  that,  tedious  as 
it  may  appear  to  ibme  perfons,  I  muft  transcribe  full  fix  pages  of 
his  pamphlet ;  between  the  42d  and  the  49th  page  of  the   2d  fec- 
tion  of  it.     Let   it   be   obfcrved,  that  this  is  the   fedtion   of  his 
pamphlet  which  feems,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  have  obtained,  as 
it  certainly  merited,  the  higheft  approbation  and  gratitude  of  his 
friends  and  clients  ;  for  to  it  their  vote  of  thanks  is  particularly 
diredled.     (See  Preface  to  this  Memorial)     It  muft  therefore  be 
underftood  by  every  perfon  who   reads   his  pamphlet  and  their 
vote  of  thanks,  that  every  thing  atrocious,  marvellous,  and  almoil 
incredible,  which  he  has  afferted  with  refpedl  to  the  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, is   fully  adopted  and   fandlioned  by  them ;  and  that  they, 
individually  and  colle<Slively,  voiich  for  the  truth  of  every  thing 
that  he  has  afferted,  as  what  they  believed  or  knew   to  be  true. 
Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that   the  account  which   he  has  given  of 
the  Clinical  Letflures,  or  rather  of  the  condux^:  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feffors  in  their  practice  in  the  Hofpital,  is  ftated  evidently  by  way 
of  contraft  to  the  very  diflferent  conduct  of  the  Surgeons  in  their 
department,  and  plainly  with  a   view  to  reprefent  their  pradice, 
and  their  condudl  towards  their  patients  as  kindnefs  and  humani- 
ty, compared  to  what  the  patient?  experience  who  fall  under  the 
care  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors. 

« 0/ 
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«  Of  the  ESSENTIAL  and  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONNECTION 
of  the  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  o/"  £i)/JVJ?i;£CH  w/VA /^r  ROYAL 
INFIRMARY. 

Yon  may  eallly  imagine,  Gentlemen,  how  invaluable  a  benefit 
it  is  to  om-  profefHon,  to  have  a  pradlical  fchool,  fince  the  Univer-    (i) 
lity  itfelf  was  imperfedf,  until  it  had  attained  a  connedlion  with 
this  Hofpital.     It  is  necejGTary  that  young  phyficians  be  made  fami- 

Uar  with  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  the  appearances  of  eruptions,  the 

* 

varieties  of  the  pulfe,  the  afFedlions  of  refpiration,  the  changes  of 
the  eye,  complexion,  and  countenance,  and  all  the  vifible  charac- 
ters of  inward  difeaft :  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical 
profeflbr  to  teach  pradlically,  not  only  the  genuine  pradlice,  but  (2*) 
the  various  theories  of  medicine.  For  the  performing  of  thefe  du- 
ties, Chnical  Wards  are  appointed :  this  is  the  department  of  your 
Hofpital  which  we  now  proceed  to  explain ;  and  we  hope^  that  no 
exprefiion  of  ours  will  be  interpreted  as  difrelpec^ul  to  that  de- 
partment of  teaching  and  pra(5lice,  which  we  confider  as  peculiarly  (3) 
honourable  to  thofe  who  fulfil  the  duty,  as  the  mofl  ufeful  part  of 
that  coiu'fe  of  education,  which  has  made  this  fchool  of  medicine 
efleemed  above  any  in  Europe* 

The  period  was  mofl  honourable  ta  the  patrons  and  managers 
of  this  charity,  and  ever  t#  be  remembered,  when,  indifferent  to  (4) 
vulgar  prejudice,  and  undiiinayed  by  popular  clamour,  they  per- 
mitted this  very  important  department  of  public  teaching  to  be , 
afTimilated  with  their  Hofpital.  The  univerfity  had  no  proper  hof- 
pital, no  accumulated  funds,  no  patronage  to  beflow ;  they  had 
^ytxj  thing  to  afk  of  your  liberality,  and  nothing  to  give  in  re- 
turn^ bujt  that  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  hununity  and  fcience 
from  this  new  mode  of  inflrudion.     Regardlefs  of  every  thing,    (5) 

but 
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but  the  general  interefls  of  fcience,  you  received  within  your  walls 

(6)  a  department  which  could  bring  along  with  it  nothing  but  public 
odium ;  with  moft  commendable  liberality,  you  eftablilhed  the 
Clinical  ProfefTors  in  privileges  fully  equal  to  thofe  claimed  by  the 

(7)  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  :  you  allotted  them  alfo  wards,  fuperior 
in  every  refpecfl  to  thofe  of  the  furgeons. 

(8)  As  for  experiments  in  lurgery,  we  know  of  none  ;  it  is  a  depart- 
ment of  pradlice  too  plain  and  fimple  not  to  have  fettled  principles : 
the  rules  of  our  fciencfe  afcertain,  with  tolerable  precifion,  where 
an  operation  is  neceflary.  When  a  white  fwelling  is  plainly  incu* 
rable,  it  is  no  experiment  to  cut  off  the  limb,  and  there  is  but  one 

(9)  way  in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed !  but  it  is  an  expe- 

(10)  riment,  and  a  bold  one  too,  when  arfenic  is  given  to  cure  that 
flight  intermitting   fever  which   bark  and  wine  will  pofitively 

cure, 

« 

It  is  unqueftionably  true,  that  the  teaching  and  demonftrating 
by  experiment  the  bed  and  moft  approved  pradlice,  muft  be,  upon 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  fick ;  yet  the  making  profefled 
trial  of  every  practice  is  not  fo  !  it  is  only  on  the  prefumption  of 

(11)  general  good,  that,  in  this  inftance,  experiments,  which  muft  be 
a  partial  evil,  are  allowed.     We  unequivocally  approve,   in  the 

(12)  pradlice  of  *  the  medicil  profeflion,  a  latitude  which  we  dare  not 
admit  in  our  own  :  we  unequivocally  declare,  that  we  think  a  cli- 
nical ward  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  a  medical  inftitute  ;  yet  there 
are  many,  above  the  rank  of  the  vulgar,  who  will  be  always 
doubtful  whether  your  delegated  powers,  as  managers  of  a  public 

(13)  charity,  extend  thus  omnipotently  over  the  lives  of  your  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  imiverfity  could  never,  by  any  public  nor  private  exertion, 
by  its  influence,  its  riches,  or  the  report  of  its,  good  intentions,  and 
the  benefit  intended  to  fcience,  have  eredled  this  moft  neceflfary 

(14)  part  of  the  medical  fchool.    A  diftin(5l  Clinical  Hoipital  is  a  thing 

quite 
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quite  unknown ;    fuch    an   undertaking  never   was  attempted : 
though  a  laudable  inftitution,  a  Clinical  Hofpital  muft  be  fhrouded  (15) 
from  the  public  eye.     A  Clinical  Hofpital,  eredled  with  the  avowed 
defign  of  receiving  defperate  and  forlorn  cafes  !  of  pra(5lifing  ex-  (16) 
periments  !  of  teaching  the   profeflion  to  young  phyficians  !    of 
proving   the  hypothefes  of  medicine  !  and  trying,  by  experience,  (17) 
the  efficacy  of  drugs,  will  never  pafs  upon  the  world  for  a  mere 
charity.     Such  an  inflitution  would  be  looked  upon  with  jealoufy 
by  the  rich,  and  by  the  poor  with  horror.     Thofe  who  entered,  by 
fad  neceflity,  into  fuch  a  hofpital,  would  believe  themfelves  every 
way  loft ;  and  thofe  who  died,  would  be  thought  to  have  fuffercd. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  to  your  liberal  conftrudliohs  of  the  defign  of  fuch 
an  inftitution,  and  to  your  regard  for  fcience    and  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  humanity,  that  we  owe  the  benefits  of  the  Clinical  Wards 
and  Le<5hires.     Your  motives  for  allowing  this  dangerous  innova-  (18) 
tion  were  pure  and  open.     No  bufy  fearcher  into  the  records  of 
your   Infirmary  can  prove,  on  this  occafion,   a  padlum  illicitum  ! 
a  prefent  of  money !    an  adlual  reward  for  the  perverfion  of  the 
judgment !  a  logical,  or   a  real  bribe  !  No,   the   univerfity  had 
nothing  to  give,  and  every  thuig  to  gain. 

So  it  happened,  however,  that  Clinical  Wards  were  appointed, 
and  ledlures  on  the  ca£es  of  the  patients  were  given  in  your  Hof- 
pital ;  a  thing  unknown  in  London,  or  in  othef  fchools  !  and  books  (19) 
of  experiments,  under  the  undifguifed  name  of  Clinical  Ex- 
periments, were  publiftied  by  the  Profeflbrs  of  the  univerfity,  (ao) 
and  trials  of  new  medicines,  and  new  methods  of  cure,  made  on 
the  good  people  of  this  city :  for  what  end  ?  not  for  die  inftruc- 
tion  of  oxu"  own  native  furgeons,  but  for  the  inftrucflion  of  young 
men,  convened  by  the  celebrity  of  the  fchool,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  new  department,  ingrafted  thus 
upon  the  original  conftitution  of  this  Hofpital  ?  What  unbought 
privileges  have  the  profeffors  x)f  the  univerfity  acquired  ? — ^They, 

without 
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without  any   exertion  to  ere<El  a  fchool,  have  found  one  in  your 

vrards  !  and  without  the  invidious  name  of  Clinical  Hofpital,  they 

2i)  have  a  fafe  place  where  they  can  make  exj^eriments,  as  dangerous^ 

as  long  continued,  as  expeniive  as  they  pleafe  !  without  a  new  infti- 

22)  tution  to  fupport,  they  receive  the  fees  of  die  numerous  pupils, 
and  Without  adding  to  the  funds  of  the  houie,  (fince  thofe  pupils 
pay  to  the  infirmary   no  more  tlian  tlie  ordinai*y  fccs)j  they  have 

23)  pofleffion  of  wards,  larger  and  better  appointed  than  thofe  allotted 
to  our  furgical  department :  Without  their  purpofe  being  obferved^ 

24)  titey  can  go  into  the  waitirig-roon^  and  mark  out  the  moil  dan- 
gerous difeafes  as  the  fubjedls  for  their  pradlice.  -  Sometimes  whea 
patients,  having  uncommon  dileafes,  ai'e  received  by  the  ordinary 

25)  phyfician«,  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs,  the  right- 
ful lords  of  the  manor !  At  one  time  fevers,  at  another  palfies,  at 

26)  another  time  hydropfies  or  convulfions,  are  in  requeft  !  The  Hos- 
pital itfelf,  and  all  its  patients,  are  at  the  command  of  the  Clinical 
Profeflbrs  !  they  walk  in  among  thefe  patients !  look  at  them ! 

27)  hang  their  noiblogical  labels  and  tallies  round  their  necks  !  and  fend 
them  to  their  own  wards,  there  to  prick  off  the  linesi  of  the  prevail- 

28)  ing  dodtrines  upon  their  bodies. 

Let  us  now  apply  to  this  department  of  the  pr^idlical  fchool^ 
the  oblervations  and  criticifms  of  your  enterprifing  MemorialiiL 
"  The  furgeons,''  fays  he,  "  fucceed  each  other  in  rapid  fucceflion 
every  two  months."  It  is  true,  but  where  the  furgeon  is  changed^ 
his  affiftant  ufually  fucceeds  him !.  Each  furgeon  begins  to  at«* 
tend  the  Infirmary  a  month  before  his  term  of  duty  arrives,  and 
he  does  not  ceafe  to  attend  till  thofe  upon  whom  he  has  performed 
any  great  operation  are  well.  Though  the  furgeon  is  changed 
every  two  months,  the  patients  are  permanent  j  the  pracfiice  is 
ileady,  rational,  and  confiftent ;  numbers  of  fm^geons  are  in  con-» 
ftant  attendance  in  the  confultatipn  room,  to  aflift  the  attending 
furgeon  with  their  advice ;  he  often  appeals  to  them,   and  there 
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ieldom  pafles  a  day  in  which  he  does  not  bring  patients  with  vzr 
rious  complaints  iiito  the  conAilting  room ;  either  to  confult  about 
their  cafes  when  they  are  received,  to  remark,  to  his  fellow-fur- 
geons,  any  remarkable  changes  in  their  difeafes,  or  to  fliow  their 
condition  before  they  are  difchai^^« 

But  in  the  Clinical  Ward,  the  phyfician  in  attendance  is  alws^ys 
alone  and  unaffifted ;  his  office  is  indeed  of  fiich  a  nature  as  will  (29) 
not  Allow  of  advice  or  affiflance.  Each  winter  two  phyficians  take 
charge  of  thefe  wards,  and  each  attends  but  a  little  more  than  two 
months.  The  firft  phyfician  comes  out  in  November,  fills  his 
wards,  afTorts  his  difeafes,  writes  notes  and  regular  reports  of 
his  patients^  complwits ;  completes  his  experiments,  le(5tures  on 
their  cafes,  and  then  empties  thefe  wards,  by  delivering  his  pa- 
tients over  to  the  ordinary  phyficians,  or  by  adhially  difinifiing 
them  from  the  houfe.  Is  it  not  happy  for  thefe  poor  people,  that 
they  have  not  the  fenfibilities  and  delicacies  of  people  bred  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  ?  This  is  a  kind  of  teaching,  in  which  the 
demonflrator  chalks  his  lines  aiid  diagrams  on  the  board,  till,  hal- 
ving demonftrated  too  much  at  once,  his  lines  become  perplexed  !  (30) 
but  he  takes  his  ipunge,  and  wipes  all  clear  for  feme  new  demon- 
ftrationu 

Thefe  being  profefTed  experiments,  it  is  not  ufual  for  the  fecond 
profeflbr  to  complete  the  experiments,  or  purfue  the  pracflice 
of  the  firfL  The  wards  which  are  opened  in  November  are  empti- 
ed in  January,  in  February  they  are  filled  again !  Then  come 
new  patients,  new  cafes,  new  experiments,  new  doctrines,  and 
a  new  Profeflbr !  all  thefe  things  are  changed,  and  ^^  the  Whalb'^ 
finds  itfelf  fporting  in  a  frefh  element,  with  new  Tubs  of  all  forms 
and  dimenfions,  fipatuig  around  it. 

But  if  experience  be  required,  in  what  ftation  ihould  it  be  more 
defirable,  than  in  conducting  a  clinical  ward }  where  good  fenfe, 
prudence,  diferetion,  and  profefiional  knowledge  are  all  needful  ?   It 
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is  the  part  of  the  Hofpital  to  which  the  moft  hopekfs  and  defperate 

(31)  cafes  are  conveyed  ;  the  ftagc  of  perpetual  experiments  ;  the  icene 
upon  which  the  public  eye  is  fixed  ;  the  department  of  jour  in- 
ftitution,  where  popular  prejudices  are  moft  to  be  feared.  It  is 
the  fchool,  too,  where  the  J)hyfician  not  only*  pracftiies  on  hit 
fellow-creatures,  but  inftrudls,  at  once^  hundreds  of  young  nien, 
and  extends  the  errors  or  benefits  of  his  own  praiElice  to  diftant 

(32)  times  and  countries. 

Where,  in  all  the  circle  of  medical  teaching,  in  fchools,  colleges, 
{33)  ^^  hofpitals,  is  there  a  more  important  charge  ?     Let  the  Memo- 
rialifl  remember  by  which  of  the  profeflbrs  thefe  duties  are  ful- 
filled !  and  learn  to  fpeak  difcreetly  of  us,  though  we  are  young 
men!" 

Before  I  offer  any  remarks  oix  the  particular  paflages  of  this  ad- 
mirable philippic,  which  paflages  I  have  pointed  out  by  marginal 
niimbers,  I  think  it  neceffary  to  premife  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
general  tenor  of  it,  and  that  kind  of  mifreprefentation  which  per- 
vades it  from  end  to  end. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  muil  be  obvious  to  every  perfbn,  that 
he  has  uniformly  employed  the  term  clinical  as  fynonymous  with 
empirical  or  cxperimentaL  He  has  not  indeed  defined  or  explained 
it,  but  he  has  uniformly  employed  it  in  this  fenfe ;  fo  uniformly, 
that  no  perfon  who  did  not  previoufly  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  or  who  had  never  even  feen  it  or  heard  it  but  in  the  paf- 
fage  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  could  ever  fulpeA 
that  it  had  any  other  meaning:  but  in  truth  that  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word  clinical^  nor,  to  the  bed  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  was  it  ever  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  any  perfon  but  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf. 

If  this  mi  (lake  or  perverfion  of  the  meaning  of  a  common  medi- 
cal word  proceeded  from  ignorance  in  Mr  John  Bell,  and  if  the 
faniflioning  of  it  by  their  vote  of  thanks  proceeded  from  corref- 
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ponding  ignorance  in  his  clients,  it  would  be  indeed  k  deplorable 
example  of  medical  men  ufing  one  of  their  commoneft  profeflional 
words  without  under  (landing  it ;  but  it  would  not  imply  any  dif^ 
ingenuity  or  wilful  mifreprefention  On  their  part.  It  would  be 
juft  like  the  common  blunder  of  the  patients  and  the  nurfes  in 
the  clinical  wardi,  who,  ignorant  not  only  of  the  meaning  but  of 
the  fpelling  of  the  word,  often  call  them  the  trinicaly  and  fome* 
times  the  trinity  wards.  But  as  fuch  ignorance  could  not  account 
for  their  uniformly  ufing  the  word  clinical  in  a  fenfe  totally  dif- 
ferent from  its  Qwn,  and  one  grofely  luifavourable  to  the  Clinical 
ProfefTors,  and  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  I  can  hardly, 
believe  that  the  conduiSl  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  in  this  re- 
fpedl  proceeded  from  honeft  ignorance :  but  if  they  wifh  to  avail 
themfelves  of  fuch  a  miferable  excufe,  they  are  heartily  welcome  ; 
my  opinion  is  to  be  underflood  as  exprefled  with  a  falvo  jure  to 
thenik 

The  word  Clinical,  by  its  derivation  and  original  meaning,  as^ 
well  as  by  the  uniform  ufe  and  application  of  it  in  the  con  veifation 
and  writings  of  Phyficians,  has  always  been  underflood  to  mean 
that  kind  of  medical  pradlice  and  inflrucflion  which  relates  to  pa- 
tients labouring,  imder  fuch  acute  or  other  dangerous  difeafes  as  to 
be  almoft  or  wholly  confined  to  bed.  It  is  derivied  from  the  Greek 
word  cline^  which  fignifies  a  bed,  and  the  word  clinical^  as  ufed  in 
tliis  medical  fchool,  the  firft  in  thefe  kingdoms  in  which  Clinical 
Le^lures  were  given,  relates  properly  to  certain  medical  ledl'ures  ; 
but  by  a  natural  and  almoft  inevitable  latitude  of  fpeech,  is  extend- 
ed to  the  patients  whofe  cafes  are  the  fubjeds  of  thofe  ledhires,  to 
tliofe  wards  of  the  Hofpital  in  which  thefe  patients  are  entertained, 
and  even  to  the  ProfefTors  who  read  thofe  ledlures.  Clinical  Lec- 
tures are  pradlical  medical  ledlures,  which*  difi[cr  from  the  general 
fyftematic  ledlurcs  on  the  pra6licc  of  phyfic,  in  this  refpedl,  that 
while  in  the  latter  the  ProfcfTor  treats  of  the  feveral  difeafes  to 
.,...■  3  B  2  wliich 
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which  the  human  body  is  fubjedt^  confidered  in  a  general  view^ 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculiarities  that  may  take  place  in 
individual  patients  ;  in  the  former,  the  Clinical  Ledhires,  the  Pro- 
feflbr  endeavours  to  point  out  to  his  pupils  the .  peculiarities  in  the 
cafe  of  every  individual  patient  with  refpedl  to  the  cauies,  die 
fymptomsy  the  progrefs,  the  probable  event,  and  the  adhial  termi- 
nation of  the  difeafe ;  the  reafons  for  employing  a  particular  plan 
of  cure,  for  choofing  certain  remedies,  for  varyiivg  the  admini- 
ftration  of  thefe,  or  in  fome  cafes  for  changing  them  altogether 
and  employing  other  remedies  :  and  he  endeavours  to  point  out 
and  to  diftinguifh  thofe  fymptoms,  whether  ufual  or  accidental, 
that  proceed  from  the  difeafe,  and  thofe,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, common  or  vmcommon,  which  proceed  from  the  remedies 
employed. 

In  fhort,  the  Clinical  Ledhires  are  jufl  a  commentary  on  the  pnu> 
tice  which  the  ProfefTor  employs  on  the  patients  under  his  care  : 
and  according  to  the  mofl  fhidt  and  literal  meaning  of  clinical  lee- 
tures,  they  ought  to  be  delivered  aiflually  at  the  bed-fide  of  the 
patients*  To  a  certain  degree  this  is  really  done,  in  the  form  of 
thofe  full  reports,  as  ^ey  are  called,  or  defcriptions  of  the  ftate  of 
the  patient,  the  progrefs  or  change  of  fymptoms,  and  the  efiFeds 
of  remedies  ;  which  reports  are  generally  made  more  full  and  par- 
ticular by  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  than  it  is  necefTary,  or  even  pof- 
fible,  for  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital  to  make  them 
with  refpedl  to  their  patients,  who  are  fo  much  more  numerous. 
Nay,  occafionally,  in  the  clinical  wards,  remarks  are  made  by  the 
ProfefFors,  and  the  attendon  of  the  fludents  is  particularly  called  to 
many  little  circumflances  as  they  occur,  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  defcription,  or  learned  in  any  other  way  but  by  a<%ial 
obfervation.  But  the  impropriety  of  carrying  very  far  this  kind 
of  cUnical  inflrudtion  mud  be  obvious.  Even  the  indelicacy,  or 
in  many  cafea  the  cruelty,  of  fpeaking  freely  of  the  nature  and 
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danger  of  the  difeafes  in  the  hearing  of  the  patients  thimfelves, 
muft  preclude  ^1  thoughts  of  delivering  fiill  clinical  ledures  at 
their  bed-fides.  The  time  tmavoidably  required  for  fuch  lec- 
tures would  make  them  very  diftrefiing  to  the  patients^  as  well 
as  highly  incddvenient  to  the  ProfefTor  and  the  (Indents:  and  it 
may  fairly  be  prefumed^  that  the  ledhu-es  will  be  in  every  refpedi 
at  leaft  as  good,  and  in  many  refpe^is  much  better,  when  the  Pro- 
fdTor  is  allowed  fbnie  time  to  prepare  them,  by  coUedling  and  ar- 
ranging  his  thoughts,  by  confuking  different  authors  whofe  obfer- 
vaiiionB  and  leafbnings  tend  to  iHuftrate  the  fubje<^  of  the  lec- 
tures 3  nay,  even  by  comparing  or  contrafting  together  the  cafes 
of  feveral  patients  labouring  imder  the  fame  or  fimilar  difeafes, 
which  often  tend  greatly  to  explain  and  illuftrate  one  another. 

Such  explanations  and  conunentaries,  on  the  part  of  a  j^yfician 
who  pra€tifes'in  an'hofpital,  muft  always  be  nfefnl  to  the  fhtdents 
who  were  obfenring  and  learning  his  prance,  and  to  many  of 
diem  muft  be  abiblmely  neceilary.  A'  ftudent  of  good  talents,  who 
has  already  made*  ccmfiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  phyrfic,  and 
who  has  even'ifeeii  a  good  deal  of  practice,  either  in  ho^tab;or  in 
private,  may  very  probably  underftand,  without  the  help  of  any 
explanation  or  commentary,  all  that  the  Profisflbr  can  tell  him  in 
hiis  ledhires  c  but  this  dmnoi  be  the  cafe  with  all  the  ftudents,  nor 
indeed  with  any  of  them  at  fiHL  A  ftudent  juft  b^tnning  to  iee 
a^al  pra^c^^may  not  know  what  the  difeafe  is  which  he  fees, 
even  though  a  fimple  one ;  or  if  he  knows  what  the  difeafe  is  called, 
he  may  have  very  erroneous,  imperfect,  orconfiifed  notions  of  the 
nature,  the  caufe»^  the  progrefs,  and  the  probable  terminations  of 
it :  he  muft  be  ifill  more  kt  a  lofs  when  any  uncommon  accidenul 
fymptoiM  occur  in  fudb  a  difeafe ;  and  moft  of  all,  when  two  or 
more  difeafes,  as  often  happais,  are  combined 'at  once  in  the  fame 
perfbn^  he  may  be  much  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  impiort  of  many 
fymptoms,  aa  favourable  or  ^nfiivouTable,  and  tven  to  diflinguifh 
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which  the  human  body  is  fubjedt^  confidered  in  a  general  view^ 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculiarities  that  may  take  place  in 
individual  patients ;  in  the  former,  the  Clinical  Ledhires,  the  Pro« 
feflbr  endeavours  to  point  out  to  his  pupils  the .  peculiarities  in  the 
cafe  of  every  individual  patient  with  refpedl  to  the  cauies,  the 
fymptoms,  the  progrefs,  the  probable  event,  and  the  a<flual  termi- 
nation of  the  difeafe ;  the  reafons  for  employing  a  particular  plan 
of  cure,  for  choofing  certain  remedies,  for  varyiivg  the  admini- 
fixation  of  thefe,  or  in  fome  cafes  for  changing  them  altogether, 
and  employing  other  remedies :  and  he  endeavours  to  point  out 
and  to  diftinguifh  thofe  fymptoms,  whether  ufual  or  accidental^ 
that  proceed  from  the  difeafe,  and  thofe,  favoiirable  or  unfavour-- 
able,  common  or  vmcommon,  which  proceed  from  the  remedies 
employed. 

In  fhort,  the  Clinical  Ledhires  are  jufl  a  commentary  on  the  prac^ 
tice  which  the  ProfefTor  employs  on  the  patients  under  his  care  ; 
and  according  to  the  mofl  fhidt  and  literal  meaning  of  clinical  lee- 
tures,  they  ought  to  be  delivered  aiflually  at  the  bed-*fide  of  the 
patients*  To  a  certain  degree  this  is  really  done,  in  the  form  of 
thofe  full  reports,  as  ;hey  are  called,  or  defcriptions  of  the  flate  of 
the  patient,  the  progrefs  or  change  of  fymptoms,  and  the  efieifts 
of  retnedies  ;  which  reports  are  generally  made  more  full  and  par* 
ticular  by  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  than  it  is  neceflary,  or  eveii  pof- 
fible,  for  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital  to  make,  them 
with  refpedl  to  their  patients,  who  are  fo  much  more  niunerous. 
Nay,  occafionally,  in  the  clinical  wards,  remarks^are  made  by  the 
ProfefFors,  and  the  attention  of  the  fludents  is  particularly  called  to 
many  little  circumflances  as  they  occur,  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  defcription,  or  learned  in  any  other  way  but  by  adhial 
obfervation.  But  the  impropriety  of  carrying  very  far  this  kind 
of  clinical  inflrudtion  mufl  be  obvious.  Even  the  indelicacy,  or 
in  many  cafes  the  cruelty,  of  fpeaking  freely  of  the  nature  and 
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danger  of  the  difeafes  in  the  hearing  of  the  patients  thimfelves, 
muft  preclude  all  thoughts  of  delivering  fiill  clinical  ledhxres  at 
their  bed-iides.  The  time  tmavoidably  required  for  fuch  lec- 
tures would  make  them  very  diftrefling  to  the  patients^  as  well 
as  highly  incosivenient  to  the  ProfefTor  and  the  (Indents;  audit 
may  fairly  be  prefumed^  that  the  ledhu'es  will  be  in  every  refpedi 
at  leaft  as  good,  and  in  many  re£pe€b  much  better,  when  the  Pro- 
feflbr  is  allowed  fbme  time  to  prepare  diem,  by  collecting  and  ar« 
ranging  his  thoughts,  by  confulting  different  authors  whofe  obfer- 
vations  and  leafbnings  tend  to  iHuftrate  die  fubje<^  of  the  lec- 
tures 3  nay,  even  by  comparing  or  contraiHng  together  the  cafes 
of  feveral  patients  labouring  imder  the  fame  or  fimilar  difeafes, 
which  often  tend  gready  to  explain  and  illuftrate  one  another. 

Such  explanations  and  commentaries,  on  the  part  of  a  j^yfician 
who  pra€tifes  in  an' liofpital,  muft  always  be  nfeful  to  the  fhtdents 
who  were  obfenring  and  learmi^  his  pradHce,  and  to  many  of 
diem  muft  be  abfblutely  neceflary.  A'fVudent  of  good  talents,  who 
has  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fhidy  of  phyrfic,  and 
who  has  evenMfeen  a  good  deal  of  pradlice,  either  in  ho^tab.  or  in 
private,  may  very  probably  underfland,  widiout  the  help  of  any 
explanation  or  commentary,  all  that  the  Profisflbr  can  tell  him  in 
his  ledhires  :  but  this  ctonoi  be  the  cafe  with  all  the  fludents,  nor 
indeed  with  any  of  them  at  firfL  A  fbident  juft  b^;inning  to  iee 
a^al  praiftic^  may  not  know  what  the  difeafe  is  which  he  fees, 
even  though  a  fimple  one ;  or  if  he  knows  what  the  difeafe  is  called, 
he  may  have  very  erroneous,  imperfedl,  or  confufed  nodons  of  the 
nature,  the  caufes^  die  progrefs,  and  the  probable  terminations  of 
it :  he  muft  be  ffill  more  kt  a  lofs  when  any  uncommon  accidenul 
fymptoms  occur  in  fuch  a  difeafe ;  and  mofl  of  all,  when  two  or 
more  difeafes,  as  often  happais,  are  combined  'at  once  in  the  fame 
perfbin^  he  may  foe  much  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  import  of  many 
fymptoms,  M  favourable  or  ^nfiivouTable,  and  ^en  to  diflinguifh 
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between  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  'and  the  effccfls^oftthe  xemcdiecT 
employed:  he  may  fcarce  iinderftand  the  g-cneraL purpofe  or  ^laa. 
of  cure  which  the  Phyfician  adopts,  and  rery  gerterally  can  harsrc  no 
notion  of  the  reafons  for  which  a^Phyfidaai  emplo^^s  faertain  re^ 
medies,  in  preference  to  others  of  the  fkme  kind;-  ofiiis-reaCin  for 
giving  thofe  medicines  in  a  certain  ihanrier, 'as  to  form,  and dofc;^ 
and  repetition,  and  for  changing  bccafionally,  hot  only  the  tnode 
of  adminiftering  the  remedies,  but  the  remedies  akog^iher,  ailKi 
for  trying  others  perhaps  of  ia  .very,  different  kind.     Thefe  are  thc: 
purpofes  of  clinical  ledlures  ;  and  for  thefe  and  no  other  ^lurpofes:' 
did  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirhaary,  more  than  fifty  year^ 
ago,  give  permiflion  to  the  Profeflbrs  of .  Phyfic  to  read  cUnical 
ledures  on  the  cafes  of  fcmie  of  the  patients^^admitted  into  tJbtia 
HofpitaL*  .  ,■■>.:■■  .         :.\.      '      * 

Nothing  more  than  that  kind  of  pra(5Uce  moil  innocent  with 
fpeft  to  the  patients,  and  that  kind  of  inftrudlion  moft  ufeful 
refpedVto  the  iludents,  ever  was  intended  by  the  NS^iitogers^  ii): 
permitting  tdie  inflitmion  of  Clinical  Lectures,  or  tmdetltodd  or 
accepted  by  the  Profeflbrs  in  diffrharging  the  duties  of  that  iii^ort*- 
ant  office.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fet  about  proving  that  iijch  cli- 
nical  ledlures  cannot  be  injxirious  or  dangerous ;  hut  it  is  wdrth 
while  to  point  out,  as  this  may  not  be  obviotts  tx>  every  perfoa^ 
that  they  caxinot  fail,  every  thing  elfe.  being  equal,  tp  proves  high- 
ly  bendicial  to  the  patients.;  It  mufl  not  be;  coniidei^d  as -a,. re- 
fledlion  injurious  to  the  ordinary  phyficians  of  this  or  of  a^y  other 
hofpital ;  for  I  have  no  fuch  thought,  when  I  iay  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  patients,  in  hofpitals  and  not  in.hofpitals^  i£ 
their  phyficians  were  obliged  to  read  CUcikal  iLediife^  on  their 
cafes.  I  do  not  know,  nor  can:  I  conceive,  any  humai^  contrivance^ 
that  can  itiore  effedlually  and  irrefiftibly  oblige  the  phyfidan  to 
ftudy  carefully  the  cafe  of  his  patient ;  toattfiftd-tb  every ffympttMa 
or  change  of  fy mptom  ia  it  j  to  exert  Jximfelf  to  the:  utmoft  £n  his 
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patient's  relief,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  as  cautious  as  poflible 
in  the  remedies  that  he  employs  ;  than  to  find  himielf  imder  the 
necejity  of  giving  a  minute  account  of  every  thing  that  he  has  done, 
in  a  very  public  manner,  and  before  a  number  of  competent  judges. 
I  do  not  mean  to  fay  ^  that  fuch  a  fyllem  ever  can  be  eflablifhod,  or 
that  in  general  it  is  neceflary  on  account  of  the  ignorance,  lazinefs, 
-indifference,  negligence,  or  raihnefs  of  phyiicians  :  but  I  fay  with 
confidence,  that  if  fuch  a  fyflem  yrtxt  eftablifhed  no  patient  could 
fuffer  by  it,  and  many  would  profit  greatly.  Such  little  de- 
ficiencies as  L  have  mentioned,  though  not  common,  are  not  quite 
unknown  in  phyficians, .  whofe  patients  mufl  fometimes  have  fuf- 
fered  feverely  by  them ;  which  they  would  not  have  done,  if 
their  phyficians  had  been  ampclUd  to  that  (iri<5l  attention,  and  per- 
fevering  exertion,  which  are  abfolutely  indifpenfable  in  Clinical 
Profeflbrs. ;  Thefe  profeflbrs  catn  have  no  more  pretentions  to  in- 
fallibility than  other  phyficians  :  like  other  phyficians,  but  I  pre- 
fume  not  more,  they  mufi:  fojmetimea.  err  in  their  judgment,  and 
be  unfacce&ful  in  their  practice :  but  I  am  fure  they  cannot  incm* 
the  fufpidon  of  lazinefs,  negligence,  or  raihnefs.^  Their  own  fame 
and  fortune  are  fo  complietely  and  immediately  at  -  flake,  that  if 
they  were  by  nature  unfeeling  and  rafh,  and  by  habit  lazy  and  ne- 
gligent, they  would  find  themfelves,  by  their  fituation,  roufed  to 
thoie  e)certions  and  cautions,  which  a  feafe  of  duty  and  every  hu- 
mane and  honourable  confideration  require  of  every  phyfician«    : 

What  I  have  here  flated  as  the  neceffary  confequence  of  thein- 
flitution  of  CUoical  Ledures,  or  fome  other  correfponding  fyftem, 
which  may  be  fuppofed^  though  it  cannot  be  put  in  practice,  witli 
refpedl  to  aU  phyficians,  isriij  a  great  mcafure.  verified:  With: re- 
fped  to  the  pradUce  of  the  .ordinary. Phyficians  in  this  Hofpkal ; 
whofe  daily  vifits,  whofc  regular  reportis  of  the  cafes  of  die  pa- 
tients in  diQ  prefence  of  a  fiumber  of  fludcnts,  many  of  whom  are 
well  q!;iali:fi«d  to  judge,  qf^all  thft  vthey  fee  a&d  vhqadr^iarei  al»oft 
iii.  .  >  equivalent 
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equivalent  » the  obligation  o£  reading  Clinical  LeduDes.  \0£  the 
great  and  good  eScO:  of  this  pa^t  of  our  Hofpidxl  iVftem.thoib  can 
beft  judge  who  have  ieea  how  di^rently :  the  pra£^ice  ,of  the 
phyficians  isi  condu<3xd  infome  other  hoipitals^  in  whidxtheph^- 
liciana  do  not  £tc  dieir  patients  evei^  day^  perhapa.coiLyj  onoe  a- 
week ;  in  which  they  give  no  reports  of  the  hiflory  ^and;:  prbgrefe 
of  their  difeafes  ;  and  in  which  they  do>  not  adl  under  thcj  infpec^ 
tion  of  fo  many,  fo  weU  informed^  and  fuch  formidable  judges  of 
their  condu(fl»  *I 

Correfponding  to  that  account  which  Mr  John  Beli  has  given 
of  CUmcal  Le^ures  and  inftrudion,  and  evidently  intended  to 
make  a  part  of  it,  is  the  notion  that  he  ilrongly  iniinuates,  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  cxperinunU  of  which  he  vrifhes  to  repre^t  the  pa- 
tients under  the  care  of  the  Clinical  Profefibrs  as  the  miierable 
vi<5tims.  This  part  of  his  difcourie  is  made  the  more  horrible  by 
being  cautiouily  expreiZed  in  obfcure  general  terms,  which  ftrong- 
ly  convey  the  meaning  of  fon^thing  dreadfully  bad :  txx>  bad  per- 
haps to  be  mendoned  particularly ;  and  therefore  to  be  left  in  a 
great  meafiire  to  the  imagination  of  the  tender4iearted  reader*. 
Bur  that  no  reader's  invagination  might  take  a  wrong  diredioii^ 
and  indulge  a  plea&ig  dr^am  that  thofe  iMperimcMts  of  die  Clinical 
Prdfeiibrs  were  ooly  the  faithful  and  public  di&harge  of  that  well- 
known  and  indifpeniable  duty  which  every  phyfician  owes  to  all 
his  patients^  both  in  hoipitals  and  in  private  ;  oi  that  duty  which, 
every  perfon  of  fenfe  expeSs^  and  which  many  peribns,  when  them- 
ielves,  or  their  famihes,  or  their  friends  are  iick,  demand  of  their 
phyiicians,  often  too  haitily  and  importunately  ;  namely,  that  they 
ihould  firft  employ  tho&  remedies,  that  is,  try  thofe  enpcrUnemts^ 
which  they  think  fafeil  and  moft  likely  to  be  fuccefsful,  but,  fail- 
ing thefe,  fhould  try  other  remedies,  even  though  lefs  promiiing^ 
and  more  rough,  and  more  dangerous ;  in  fhort,  that  they  fhould 
karr^  nothing  4m/ri^  that  may  give  t2]keir  patients  their  beft  or  only 
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thance  fb^  ttco^erf  or  relief; — Mr  John  Bell  has  mod  jndidoufiy 
and  kindly  afTifled  axKl '  direded  die  wanderinjg;  imagifnadoniB  of 
hi«  gentle  readers^  by  fuch  hints  as  thefe :  "  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  Ihe  medical  Profeffors  to  teach  practically^  not  only  the 
genuine  pcadtice,  but  the  various  ibchries  of  medicine  :  that  for  the 
performing  of  thefcf  duties  clinical  wards  are  appointed  :  that  the 
Managers^  indiffarent  to.  vulgar  prejudice^  and  undifmajid  by  popular 
clamour^  .  and  rtgardkfs  of  nery  thing  iut  the  general  inter ejls  of 
fcieneej  permitted  this  rery  important  depjotmeht  to  be  affimi-> 
lated  with  their  Hd^ital :  that  though  the  teaching  ,and  dcmbii^ 
ftrating  \j  experiment  die  beil  and  mod  ajpproved  pradice  muft 
be  upon  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  fick,  yet  die  makix^  pro^ 
fefled  trial  of  every  pra6tice  is  notfo :  that  a  diilhK^  clinical  hoQn- 
tal  is  a  thing  quite  unknown ;  fdch  an  undertaking  never  was  at^ 
tempted ;  though  'a  laudable  inftitution,  a  clinical  hofpital  mxift 
ht  Jbrouded  from  the  public  eye :  A  clinical  hofpital,  eredted  with  the 
avowed  deiign  of  receiving  deiperate  and  forlorn  cafes,  of  praffi^ 
fing  enpertments^  of  teaching  die  profeflion  to  yotmg  phyiiciansi 
of  proving  the  bypotbefes  of  medicine,  and  trying  by  experience  the 
efficacy  ofdrugs^  will  never  pais  upon  the  world  for  a  mere  chari^ 
ty ;  fuch  an  inftitution  would  be  looked  upcm  vfithjealaujy  by  the 
rich,  and  by  the  poor  with  horror},  thofe  who  enter  by  fad  nece£^ 
fity  into  fuch  an  hofpital,  would  believe  themfel ves  every  i»ay  lojl^ 
and  thofe  who  died  would  be  thought  to  hoive  ftiffered.  They  (the 
Profeflbrs)  have  a  fafe  place  where  they  can  make  experiments^  as 
dangerous^  as  long  continued,  as  expenfive  as  they  pleafe :  As  for 
experiments  in  furgery,  we  know  of  none.  It  is  a  departmei^  of 
practice  too  plain  and  fimpk  not  to  have  fettled  principles ;  but 
it  is  an  experiment^  and  a  bold  one  too,  when  arfenic  is  given  to  curt 
that  fhght  intermittent  fever  which  bark  and  wine  will  po£kively 
cure,"  &c^  This  is  the  only  particular  infUnce  which  He  has 
thought  fit  to  give,  of  diat  kind  of  practice,  and  thofe  experi-^ 
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iMnts,  which  he  repreffents  as  the  peculiar  purpofe  of  the  dinicaL 
wards,  and  the  proper  duty  of  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs, 

From  thefe  few  ipecimens  that  I  have  quoted,  and  ftill  better 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe,  quoted  verbatim,  pslge 
373.  to  378.  of  this  Memorial^  every  reader  may  judge  for  him<^ 
felf  what  notion  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  clinical  wards,  and  of  the 
condudl  of  the  Clinical  Prpfeflbrs,  and  indeed  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary,  Mr  John  Bell  wifhed  to  give  the  public  ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered  always;  that  the  horrible  inftitution,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  made  die  fub- 
jedt  of  his  higheft  and  almofl.  extravagant  encomiums.  For  what 
purpo£e  thefe  encomiums  are  laviihed  on  it,  he  bed  can  explain ; 
but  it  is  at  leaft  abundantly  evident,  that  he  wifhes  to  reprefent 
the  Managei;^  as  having  given,  and  the  Clinical  Prc^eflbrs  a&  ha« 
ving*  accepted  >nd  actually  employed  in  their  pradtice,  a  latitude 
with  refpedl  to  thetr  profefllonal  condudl,  which  phyficians  are 
not  allowed  in  their  ordinary  pradlice,  either  in  private  or  in  hos- 
pitals ;  and  which  in  this  Hofpital  at  leaft  the  Managers  did  not 
allow  to  the  ordinary  phyficians.  Nay,  Mr  John  Bell  has  had  the 
fingular  goodnefs  and  liberality  to  declare,  that  he  and  his  breth^ 
ren  unequivocally  appi^ve  in  the  praftice  of  the  medical  profeflion, 
a  latitude  which  they  dare  not  admit  in  their  own. 

With  refpeft  to  clinical  wards,  and  clinical  leiShu-es,  at  leaft  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  I  may 
without  vanity  fuppofe  that  I  know  as  much  as  moft  men  li* 
ving.  Fpr  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  thofe  wards,  and  in  the  laft  fix-and-twenty  years  I  have  my-« 
felf  conduifled  twenty  courfes  of  clinical  ledlures,  of  three  months 
each ;  implying  my  having  treated  in  the  clinical  wards  about 
two  thoufand  patients  :  and  I  declare,  folemnly  and  unequivocally, 
that  I  never  underftood,  that  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  had  any  fuch 
peculiar  latitude  in  their  condu(5t,  or  any  peculiar  power  or  privi- 
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lege  of  tryiag  expte^iix^^t;^;  on  their  patients,  or  of  teaching  pi^^o- 
tically  the  various  theories  of  medicine.  I  never  nnderftood^  or 
heard,  nor  can  I  even  now,  after  perufing  Mr  John  BelFs  high  en- 
comium on  the  M^nagera  for  their  vc^  liberal  cpndudl,  believe 
that  the  faid  Managers  cpuiif  gxvt  fuch  a  permifUon  or  fuch  latitude 
to  the  Clinical  ProfeiTors.  They  certainly  could  neither  abfolve  them- 
felves  from  their  own  folemn  oath,  to  difcharge  faithfully  their 
duty  as  Managers  of  the  Hofpital,  nor  abfolve  the  Clinical  Profef- 
fors  from  the:  oath^which  d^y  had  taken  when  firft  permitted  to 
adt  as  phyfidans»  They  could  not  even  give  thefe  ProfeiTors,  fup- 
pofing  them  to'  have  tal^en  no  fuch  oath,  a  difpeniation  from  the 
well-known  duties-  of  their  profeilion.  Thefe  duties,  and  the  oath 
by  which  they  are  ufually  enforced,  make  no  diftindiion  between 
rich  patieqts  and  poor;  between  thofe  in  private  houfes  saxd  thofy 
in  a  great  hofpital ;  between  thofe  in  the  common  wards  and  thofe 
in  the  clinical  wards  df  this  Infinnary.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Manager  of  the  Infinnary  ever  thought  of  giving,  or  any  Profe£- 
for  of  accepting,  fuch  a  hwrible  difpenfation }  any  more  tfian 
they  would  have  thought .  of  giving  or  accepting  a  di^)enfktion 
from  the  Ten  Commandments,  from  the  laws  of  their  coxmtry, 
from  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign,  and  from  every  moral  duty. 
But  fuppofing,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  clinical  ledlures  were  firfl:  eftablifhed,  fuch  a  difpenfation,  or 
permiflion,  was  given  by  the  Managers,  and  that  it  has  been  con-^ 
tinned  by  all  their  fucceilbrs  in  that  important  truft  for  £fty  yearsj 
and  that  it  was  accepted  by  all  the  Clinical  ProfeiTors,  and  that  aU 
of  them  have  availed  themfelves  of  it  in  their  practice  :  then  I  fay 
with  confidence,  that,  £ur  from  deferving  thofe  high  encomiums 
which  Mr  John  Bell  has  beftowed  upon  them,  and  which  his 
clients  have  fo  flrongly  fan^oned,  every  fuch  Manager  and  Pro- 
f^ilbr,  and  every  perfon  who  approves  of  fuch  condud,  ought  to 
he  banged.    Nay,  J  will  go  one  flep  farther,  and  give  it  as  my 
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opiniofi^  that  every  perfim  who  entercuns  attf  doubtt  on  diat 
pouit^  alio  deierves  to  be  hanged :  for  Mr  John  B^  has  been  plea- 
led  to  fay,  after  praifing  in  the  higheft  terms  die  cmidud  of  the 
Managers,  ^  Yet  there  are  many  above  die  rank  of  the  vtt^;ai\ 
^  ^who  will  be  always  doubtfnl,  whether  yoor  defegated  powtim  as 
^  Managers  of  a  public  charity,  extend  thus  ommpotendy  aw 
^  the  Kres  of  your  fellow-creatures*'* 

As  the  moft  complete  proof  that  I  can  give  of  what  I  have  al- 
ways imderftood  to  be  the  pirrpofc  <^  Clinical  Le<5h»ts^  aad  the 
duty  of  the  Clinical  Profeflfbrs  in  then*  hoipitai^pra^ioe,  I  fhaU 
give  here  the  exa6k  words  of  that  part  of  my  mdrodu^bc^  Clinical 
Ledlure  which  relates  to  my  general  plan  of  practice  in  the  Infir- 
mary, and  the  trying  of  experiments  on  dte  padents*  That  lec- 
ture, and  efpecially  this  paffage  of  it,  thougk  never  ptinoed,  I 
confider  as  having  long  been  publifhed ;  for  I  am  fui:^  it  viH  be 
recognifed  by  many  hundreds  of  my  pupils,  fome  of  whoia  I 
hope  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  their  own  aaanup 
fcript  copies  of  it.  A  great  part  of  diat  k^ftupe  was  oceafionally 
varied ;  but  this  pafiage  was  never  omitted,  when  I  began  the  dir 
nical  courfe  ;  becaufe  I  thought  it  of  peculiar  importance,  for  mo* 
ral  as  well  as  phyfical  reafons. 


"  With  refpedl  to  my  general  plan  of  pra<Etice  in  the  4:lin]ad 
wards,  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down  to  myfelf  ever  fince  I 
entered  on  the  exercife  of  my  profcffion,  to  which  I  mean  always 
to  adhere,  and  which  I  ihould  moflr  earneftly  recommend  ta  you 
all,  at  leaft  dll  you  have  learned  by  fbme  years  experience  quidfirre 
recufenty  quid  vakant  bumeriy  is  to  begin  with  the  iimplefl,  fafeft,  and 
moft  approved  method  of  cure ;  even  though  it  be  the  coann^ieft. 

^*  Such  is  the  method,  that  duty  to  his"  patients,  or  a*  ipegard  to 
fafety,  as  wdl  as  prudence,  or  a  regard*  to  lAsowte  intereft  and 
•  ^  chara<fler, 
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diara^ter,  will  oblige  every  prtditioner^  and  more  especially  eveiy 
young  praiStitioner^  to  emplby.  ^m^,^ 

'^^  If  it  fucceeda,  you  cannot  have  a  better  or  a  more  \k{e£vl  ieflbn. 
if  itfails^  dxen  is  die  time  -£oft  var^ingocur  ^«^iQ^i  imd«  trying 
oew  esptrknents  f  ^  thtn  it  is  soe  ooiy  aUoirable^  but  intDLiia^ 
benK  on  every  iPhyfician,  Jiowever  Itmt&ed  his  knowledge  and  fmall 
his  experience^  may  be,  to  alter  hismetbodi  wbidi  he  finds  is 
not  likely  Jiorfucceed^  and- to  t^  another^add  itnotber^  in  hopes 
of  better  fuccefs.  But  even  thefe  trials  are  not  to  be  made  iftdiif^ 
diminatdy^.iorTaflUyvor!at  rftndoi^  «  *    '•  '       *  ^' 

^^  The  Pkyfician  i&ould .  harrie  atlcaft  ibme.  prdl>able^  though  he 
can  never  diaire. any  certain  ghmnb^  <» /wiach  to  proceed:  in 
odaerwordsy  he  fhdUld.  have  footm  4^Qafon$i)£prr<dbe  tfii^  tl^  he 
Qsaltes,  and'far.  thepreference  tfalM  he  gi^nesHt^i^^ 
if  he  bsi9  ahcady  had  t  any  aperienct;p£^  dieir  gppdi  tSk&%  ;in  £iqai- 
lar  dilbcdersy  even  dtouf^  fucceft  Jias*  ao(ra^way§  attended :$h«ir. 
ufev  he  need  jmc  hefitais  about  giving,  i  tj^egfluj  ;  If  he  ^^ifi^^ornf^ 
fyto^auftkoritrythBt^vh^^  raffe6Ubl<!^  ii9^>:^  iPQ^. not  give 

too  mucU  cteditM  txid  t^  inforitttitioa  t  ipjl^.  ^;  l^t&lgv^  ,%^P'\iffM^f^ij 
and  the  intcrefted^that  a  i^med^ih0i;l^fy^ibui|dlHgUy^&^ 
lA  a  particnki;  di&a^,  be  is  ^atijdedy  NMd  ,htki:^itfisrJb(is  duty^  to 
give  it  a  trial.  Even  without  any  expeiience  or  xtaom!tffiu^n,ti(>!fgsadc 
htm*  if,  ir0fik,hifi  Iwi^prla^gf^'^  ^'9a^il!re>  of,  thie  cb^aii^  a;id  hi$ 
opimon  of  ^  p!im«»  M^aifnyi  npxm^^rfsat^i  f^f  r.3vhid&..^,.jmjiy 
:fonn  attleaft  a  p)Vobft(^')Cioi»j|B^iM'it4r9m  its  ieoifit^e-qi^Iitiea,,  its 
chemicaj  iMY>pertie%  8a4  ( ila  r«^emblifL<»;onr  ;^mtgr  tip  me(Uciaes 
of  Juuowii«fficai3)rjt  that.  itritl^J^y  «0:Jt)eK^<qfykein.j|^c|),;^l<^«^, 
alKl-  at  -die  fiuou}  (nme  is  ,QQ»via«e4it]tot|  ^JXPI^ \^.  .admiluftq)^ rF^Ii 
&fe<7»  to  «hie.ipa«tciM^  ir  ou^f  ;tm^]i9iti^^yvti9»  |^7>f9^  4t  <f  jQjlifl* 
Sudh'.-is  th^m^,  andMtiwt|A(4^j«f  te^^eKjifiifationa^Piiyfiic^^ 
liacibia  dM  fnetkotb  b^r.ivhitlky,  ip^tk-jc^wONyi  mi^  ^'^vthOfro^  ff- 
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B^M^ft-Iik^y  to  fucc€/ed,  .you.  cannot  expe  61  that  I  fliouldchange^t 
fuddealyy  or  till  I  find  that  it  is  hkfly  to  fail ;  unlefs  fome  circum* 
llance  either  occurs  to  myfelf,  or  is  fuggefted  to  me  by  you,  which 
%>w^  ^  Q^p^^ficj ^ ,  nscdSkty  j^  altering  my  pjlai^A  lit  fuch 
caie^  jou   ^s^y  Ip^.^aiTuf'^d .  that  it  fl^aU   be   altcre4  immediate 


ly. 


» . 


..  f  . 


/^  I  ihaU:ixvd(e.no  apology  for  the  feebknef&*of  my  pradtice  on 
many  QcCf^pn%;  fj\d  ioj:  t^^  freqqent  employment  qf:  p^acc^^  In 
cafes  {xffih.  as  -oftc^  occurs  in  which  nothing  can  be  done,  or  in 
whifji^  i^t^nng.fA  p^ededi'AT  in  which  I  da  not  fee  at  once  what  is 
reqv^^4)  ao4'rVYiih  to  h^vc  fome  tims  to  confider  what  I  ihould 
do,  ixxok  .piflcek^s.zK^x^:  very  beil. . r^m^4^e«  that  I  can  prefcribcu 
It .  i«  eyep  j  (Pr9P^i>  Ipr  r^^f^off^ .  ahrf ady ;  ftiei^^anqd^  ^t  patients 
fhp]i^)4  Jj^nytinyji  be^dec;«iyf4  !^y  A^ch  remi^e^^ ,  T^^y  ^?  ^^  V^ 
tewdqi  .t9  fJflCejy^  y Wii « Wr  W .  they  do, ,  it-  But  you  mwft  keep 
my  fccreS„C<¥:  tbe,pa^^H  bjf npfit,  as  well  a&  my  credit 

^^  It  p){iy  b^  xnot?  necei2ary)  tq  ma^e  fome  apology  for  certain 
pieces  of  praiHaicft.whifQhjjl  J9acafi^o^5^^x  ^ploy^.thaj^iinay  a^ 
tp..y9u  rough!  at  l!B4Mt,,,ijErr^W^  f^d  dangerou^    :This  I  do 

foQ^Opies,  frofl^  a  dehberate  cpnvi(^oa  that  it  is  my  duty,  to  give 
ipy  patients  evei^y  chance  fpF  recovery  or  relie£  Many  of  the  .cafes 
which  I  tri^dit  in  the  clu^icai  wards  are  alpaofl  qr  quite  dcfperate ; 
e^cially  if  no  veyy  powerful  means  of  cure  be  tried  :  yet  even  in 
cafes  feenqfif}fi)y.d^perate»  I  have  fometiin,es  been  fuccefsful  by  the 
help,  of  remedies  I  fo  ftrong^  that^  if  the  patients. had  died,  it  might 
namrally  have  been  thought,  that  I  had  kiUed  them  by  the  vicK 
li^fife  of  the,xeme4ies  which  J(  jprefcribed*  In  all^fuch  cafes,  whatf- 
ever  bq  the  ,^vent  of  them^  as  you  Jcnow  the  principle  on  which 
I  p;Foceed,  I  fjball  wijthout  fcrup)^  truft  to  your  candoxir  anddeiU 
borate  judgment.  I  furely  need. not  caution  you  againfi  a.  vulgar 
practice,,  in^itielf  equally  imreafonable  and  illiberal,  of  blaming  a 
p^yiiciai^ifqr  ^very  piece  of  pra<^ce  that  does  not  Succeed;  and 

more 
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more  efpecially  for  every  prefcriptioh  that  feems  to  do,  or  that 
really  does  harm.  The  phyfician's  prefcription  may  not  fave.  the 
patient ;  it  may  hurt  him ;  it  may  haften  his  death,  or  may  even 
be  the  immediate  caufe  of  it ;  while  yet  before  trial  it  appeared  ^ 
and  perhaps  was  in  fa<5l,  the  bed  or  only  chance  that  the  patient 
had  for  his  life.  Conjedturalis  eft  ars  medica^  fays  Cclfus ;  and  io 
it  ever  muft  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjefil  on  wh)ch  it  ope- 
rates.  This  is  no  reproach  to  phyficians ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  one 
not  to  know,  that  fuch  is  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  medi- 
cine. 

**  Few  phyficians  I  believe  can  deny  that  they  have  loft  Ibme  pa- 
tients, and,  for  my  own  part,  I  certainly  cannot  deny  that  I  have 
loft  fome,  by  the  unexpedled  or  violent  eflFedls  of  remedies :  but  I 
can  fay  with  confidence,  that  I  know  of  very  few  fuch  inftances 
in  my  own  practice,  and  of  a  great  many  of  the  very  oppofite 
kind ;  I  mean  of  patients,  whom  I  loft,  who  had  at  leaft  a  chance 
for  recovery,  by  means  of  remedies  which  I.  was  afraid  to  try. 
As  I  am  no  cafuift,  I  prefiune  not  to  deternune  whether,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  fims  of  commiffion,  or  thoie  of  onufiion;  be  the  greateft: 
but  I  know  well  which  are  the  moft  frequent,  j^nd  Uieoinoft  per- 


nicious^" 


f  • 


It 'muft  not  be  diought,  that  the  notion  of  clinical  leisures,  aad 
of  the  practice  of  the  ProfefFors  in  the  wards  of  this  Hofpital,- which 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain,  is  peculiar  to  myielf ; .  nothing 
elfe,  I  am  fure,  was  ever  intended  by  the  Managers,  when  they 
permitted  the  ProfefFors  of  Medicine  to  *pra£life  in  this  Infirmary, 
and  to  read  ledhxrea  on  the  cafes  of  their  patienta  '  No#  do  I  be- 
lieve, that  any  perfon  of  competent  inforination  and  judgment 
ever  yet  entertained  a  difiS^rent  notion  of  themi.    Iii  proof  of  this, 
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I  fhall  quote  but  a  very  few  authorities,  the  moft  unexceptionable 
that  can  be  conceivecL 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Hiftory  of  tiie  Royal  Infirmary,  com^ 
piled  by  the  late  Dr  Stedman,  and  publifhed  in  1778,.  but  without 
^e  naixie  of  the  author.  After. mentioning  the  permidion  given  to 
all  ftudents  of  medicine,  on  paying  a  finall  gratuity,  to  attend  the 
Hofpital^  diat  they  might  have  all  the  benefit  that  could  be  de-- 
rived  from  the  practice  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  he  pro- 
ceeds^  (p^ge  i6th)  to  give  an  account  of  the  eitablifhment  of  cli« 
nical  ledhires,  in  thefe  words : 

^^  Farther^  the  Managers,  coniidering  that  the  defedl  of  clinical 
ledhires  in  medical  feminaries  had  often  proved  a  ground  of  com* 
plaint,  gave  liberty  to  the  Profeflbrs  of  Medicine  to  lecture  on 
fuch  cafes  of  the  patients  as  they  fhould  find  mofV  ccmducive  to  the 
inftru6lion  of  die  fhideiits«  This  was  the  only  branch  wandng  in 
the  medical  courfe ;  and  it  may  be  confklered  as  a  pra^cal  illuf- 
tration  oi  what  ftudents  have  read  by  themfelves,  or  heard  in  the 
different  \:kfleA.'  The  fields  from  which  the  Profeilbr  who  ha^ 
die  charge  tf  thi»  department  iele^ls  his  patients^  being  amfde,  a 
variety  of  curious  and  inter efting  cafes  may  be  fuppc^ed  ta  ]»'e* 
fent  themfelves  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months.  To  hear,  and,  if  ftu«- 
dents  choofe,  to  conunit  to  writing,  the  hiflories  of  thefe,  their 
daily  change  of  fymptoms,  the  various  prefcripdons,  and  a  mi- 
nute inveftigadon  of  the  whole  in  the  fubfequent  le(^ures,  feems 
to  be  dl  diat  can  be  done  for  initiating  them  in  the  prance  of 
medidile*^'    '  . 

The  nt%t  audiority  I  fhall  quote  is  one  much  more  recent,  be^ 
ing  exa^y  coeval  with  Mr  John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me^  and  one  of 
thafe  publicaidans  to  xn^ich  my  former  Memorial  gave  occafioo. 
k  ifl^  eodtled,  ^'  Oudines  of  a  Plan  for  the  Regulation  of  die  Suirgi- 
^  cal  l^epartmenc  of  the  Royal  Infirmary^  by  John  Thomifon,  FeU 
^  low  of  dw  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh^"   *In  this 

plan 
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plan  he  propofes,  ^  That  each  ordinary  Surgeon  be  flowed  to  giTxs 
a  clinical  lecfhire,  weekly  or  oftener ;  in  which  he  ffaall  exj^ajn  to 
the  ftudents  the  nature  of  tiie  cafes  admitted  into  his  wards,  and 
the  reaibns  of  his  own  practice ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  or^ 
dinary  fiu-geon  declining  the  pnrikge  of  Icduring,  it  fliaUhe 
permitted  to  one  or  odner  of  the  afllflants  to  perform  that  duty.^* 

Furdier,  in  explaining  his  plan,  and  ftajting  the  reafons  for  ieare- 
ry  part  of  it,  he  adds,  ^  it  ia  fuperfluous  to  iniift  on  the  advan^ 
tages  which  the  Audents  of  iiirgery  would  derivie  fncmi  the  ragu* 
lar  and  ftated  delivery  of  dinical  ledures  ;  for  dais  mode  of  teiach-p- 
ing  medicine  and  furgery  by  example  is  dbe  fureft  zod  iaf^ft,  if 
not  the  ipe^dieft  method,  that  can  be  followed  in  forming  able 
and  fkilful  praditionciis. 

^^  But  if  clinical  ledhu'es  be  in  an  eminent  d^rtt  uiefnl  to  ftu- 
dents,  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  they  would  indire<5Uy  benefit  the 
patients.  If  there  be  any  diiog  which  can  indyce  the  raih  prac- 
titioner to  paufe,  the  inconfiderate  to  reflect;,  or  the  ill  inforuKd  to^ 
feek  for  inilruiStion,  it  is  the  neceility  of  explisuning  die  grounds 
c£  his  pracStice,  aiKl  his  opinions  of  difeaie,  to  an  audience  colleC'^ 
ted  from  the  fttidents  of  this  Univerfity." 

The  only  other  authority  on  this  point  tiiat  I  fhall  quote,  is 
one  aHb  very  recent,  I  bdieve  radier  fub&quent  to,  dian  coeval 
widi  Mr  John  Bell'^  Anfwer  to  ix^  It  is  one  which  he  and  all  his 
clients  rauft  admit  to  be  unexcepdonaUe  and  fupreoae ;  I  mean 
the  ^  Plan  for  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Surgical  Department  of 
^^  the  Royal  Infirmary,  fubmitted  to  the  confideradon  of  itiie  Ma- 
"  nagers  of  that  Charitable  Inftitution,  by  the  Royal  Coikgie  of 
^^  Surgeons  T  that  is  to  iky,  by  diat  party,  in  number  fifteen,  x>f 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  at  that  time  had  got  the 
upper  hand  by  a.  majority  of  one ;  and  to  die  beft  jof  my  know^ 
ledge,  informadon,  and  belief,  aifted  under  the  moft  auipidous 
guidance  and  immediate  diredioQi  of  Mr  John  Bell  himfelft    Of 
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that  plan,  die  eighth  regulation  is  expreffed  in  the  following  words. 
**  That  the  Ordinary  Surgeons  fliall  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
clinical  leiShires  during  their  attendance,  for  three  months  each, 
or  one  of  them  for  fix  months ;  and  in  cafe  neither  {of  them  in- 
cline to  do  fb,  the  confulting  Surgeons  in  rotation,  according  to  fc- 
niority,  ihdll  be  entitled  to  deliver  fuch  lefhipes/* 

This  regulation  is  explained  and  enforced  by  the  following  com- 
mentary. "  The  improvement  of  furgery  is, an  objedl  of  the  firft 
importance  to  the  community  ;  and  it  appears  to  the  College,  that 
nothing  leads  more  diredlly  to  fuch  improvement  than  the  deli- 
vering of  clinical  ledhires :  for  it  not  only  reqmres  on  the  part 
of  the  furgeon  the  moft  minute  attention  to  the  cafe,  but  obU- 
ges  him  alfo  to  ftudy  the  profeffion  in  all  its  branches,  with  afli- 
duity  and  perfeverance." 

I  prefume  it  will  hardly  be  maintained,  even  by  the  keened  of 
medical  difputants,  that  the  word  clinical,  and  confequently  the 
phrafe  clinical  leftures,  have  one  meaning  (the  iame  as  empiric 
cal  or  experimental)  on  the  firft  floor  of  this  Infirmso'y,  and  a 
totally  different  meaning  up  two  pair  of  ftairs:  nor  yet  will  it  be 
pretended,  that  experiments  in  furgery  are  lefs  cruel  or  horrible 
than  experiments  in  phyfic :  But  furely  nothing  contained  in  either 
of  thofe  propofals  for  clinical  ledlures  on  the  patients  in  the  fur- 
gery wards,  implies  any  infinuation  of  trying  experiments  on 
them ;  or  anv  one  of  thofe  marvellous  and  horrible  powers  and 
privileges  which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  highly  bepraifes  the  Managers 
for  conferring  on  the  Medical  Profeffors  who  condu<5l  the  clini- 
cal ledhires. 

It  is  not  enough  to  confider  the  general  tenor  of  Mr  John  BelFs 
account  of  the  clinical  ledlures,  for  many  particular  paffages  in  it 
well  deferve  animadverfion.  Moft  of  thefe  are  marked  by  nume- 
rical references  on  the  margin,  of  which  references  I  fhall  now  avail 
jnyfelf  in  confidering  the  feveral  paffages  which  they  point  out,  and 

which 
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which  I  wifli  to  be  vicWcd  alwaya  in  their  full  relation  to  the 
context :  but  that  I  may  not  feparate  things  naturally  connedled^ 
I  fliall  take  them  in  the  order  which  feems  moll  convenient,  not 
always  ki  the  order  of  the' nuhibers  «ai  the  margin. 

N^  iv  A  PraSkal  SchooL  A  pra^ibal  fchdol  is  indeed  an  inva- 
luable benefit,  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery ;  and,  far  from  being 
any  injury  tt>  the  patients,,  muft  be  greatly  for  their  good,  provided 
(mly  it  be  of  the  jprdper  kitndy  and' well  conducted.  But  there  i^  a 
ftriking  ambigi£ty  in  the  fhtsJk  Ipraffical  fcbool^  m'  here  empk^^ 
by  Mr  John  Bell ;  and,  to  the  beft' of  iny  judgment,' !  there  ii  a 
correfponding  and  ftudiedf  obfctirity  in*  the  ufe  Which  he  makes  of 
that  and  fimil^  ^expreffions  fk)m^nd  to  end  of  his  pamphk^  A 
finiffhal  fcbo0tof''^phyGLC<}r  (brgcry  may uieana  gteat  hospital  which 
(ludentd  are  penhittedf^t^  attMfd^  and  coniequently  -  to  (b^ 'and  learn 
the  prance  of  the  phyficiaLlis  and  forgeons  who  are  ielafted  by  the 
managers  to  take  care  df  the  patients  in  their  refpediive  depart- 
ments, and  perhaps*'  authorifed  or  required  to  explain*  the  reafons 

* 

of  their  practice,  and  their  notioiis  of  the  difeales  which  they  had 
treated,  by  reading  clinical  ledlures  on  the  cafes  which  had  come 
under  their  care.  ^     . 

But  a  praiStical  fchool  may  alfo  be  underftood  to  mean  a  great 
hofpital,  in  which  phyficians  and  furgeons,  efpecially  the  youngeft 
and  moft  inexperienced  of  thefe,  are  to  be  allowed  to  learn  their 
refpediive  arts,  by  pra^lifing  on  the  patients  admitted  into  it,  and 
for  this  purpofe,  are  allowed  to  attend,  in  very  quick  flicceilion, 
on  a  fyftem  of  indifcriminate  rotation.  That  this  was  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends,  at  the  time 
when  they  made  their  odious  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  this 
Infirmary,  is  eftablifhed  beyond  all  poflibility  of  doubt ;  indeed  it 
was  avowed  by  themfelves :  and  I  cannot  think  it  very  unchari- 
table to  fuppofe  that  fomething  of  the  fame  meaning  and  intention 

may 
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pr^feckt  hour,  OiOtwit^i&wding;  Mr  John  B^lYs^  very  {iiong,  alfer- 
tions,  that  ji  furgeon  canoot,  iikc  a  j)hyiiciai\, .  iinpjrQ v^  by  fi^ipc^ 
rience,  and  bona^fide  h«B  iH^  ftfse4»€^Htr4^  Hf  Wight  to  fee  p^ife^  m 
operations  before  he  prefume  to  touch  the  knife.  But  that  no 
ittjuftipe  wiay  h^  ^ooe  Ito  Mr  jfe^  JSell.VMMi  JbLVi,<:iijeHt|  iw  this  'very 
deJioat^  fi^ii^t,  I  fli^B  Jeaw  if:  fq  ik?i»4elvf6  toiJiy  wdbp  are  ito  b<g 
t^^fcb^krs  and  who  U^  iiCflcierj  i4  <iuif  priw^^l  i?fepci  af  :  fwigcry 
whicJI;^.  U>f y  wilh  (&9  have  ki  :t|^s;|i)firtnary4 .  If.  jth«  furgd3W  ip^ 
piTiWI^CMy  a<id  ot^et  jfiudcftts  <^  pit^yfie^  a^rp  to  he  the  fdiplftra»  by 
ieeing  thejpmi^iiGe  and  ^yperatioM  of  the  furgeons,  {  i^  90  Q\i}ec^ 
tioBs  CO  f uch  a  fi^^ipal,  winch  cc^ainly  ini^  b«  at  leaft  lav  l^ood  dSor 
tbe  fdu^re.  ipr^babiy  ftmc^.  better*  7WijeB>^:^  ^^rewfis  «re  ifr- 
Med  $^jr  i^.fi^^f>tal-4ut]r,  d^^  vheft  all  tbie  ;Siy-ge««tf  .of  doft 
city  R^md  4n^f<;rwMi»aQ»lf  by  rotaii^o.  3uit  if  iEk&  f$bplarp  atp 
tiwnaicli^Qs  to  ^e  th«  |4:a(^ii(merg  ;a»d  pperatora,  /wre^  hamfc  they 
wwld  ^e  ibt  ^tttr  for  more  cp^rifnui^  ^»bich  mufi  be  /^  c^e  wtk  ait 
if  them,  ^^^  w  Deaxion  Kei^^y  ^and  hjis  6^l^nyd^  ineft  (agaciaufly 
ar^gued^  fx^h  la  ichooi  o»\ift  evfir  be  a  honiWe  .^JMimQa^fm.  Jjhis 
point  it  i%  utrnqcefTary  to  >difcufs  ^gaiu :  my  opdaioo  <)^  ijt  ^  heei^ 
dated  fully  already.  I  fliall  therefore,  in  proof  of  it,  <»ly  ^ote 
two  ihort  paragraphs  fi-om  my  former  Memorial^  p9ge  60.  ^^  To 
^  thoie  who  are  karnipg  the  aits  of  phy^  and  furgery,  the  ina^* 
^  pro^^ecnept  that  may  be  fairly  derived  from  a  w^lHCoadudteii 
^  hofftttal  is  great  beyond  aU  cakuhoioa*  But  this  ought  to  C€«^ 
^^  £&  in  dneir  having  opportunities  of  feeiog  and  learxung  the  frac- 
^^  tice  of  the  moft  ikilfidi,  intelUgem,  and  ^xperienoed  phyiicians 
^  and  i^irgeons. 

^  Whatever  is  beft  for  the  patioits,  it  is  bed  for  the  ftudeuits  to 
*^  learn.     Whatever  is  learned,  or  whatever  xeal  or  fqppoied  iia* 
provement  is  acqwred  at  the  e:q)ence  of  the  poor  padeots,  I 
9aeaA  by  any  unneceiJaryfuiS^rijag,  or  danger,  or  harm  .tp  them, 

"  is 
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•*  is  injnftice  and  cruelty,  inftead  of  chirity,  benevolence,  and 
**  brotherly  love  to  the  iufierer^;  it'  is  a  breach  of  truft  in  thofe 
**  who  do  it,  or  permit  it ;  it  is  an  outrage  on  human  nature.'* 

It  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  long  paflage  lad  quoted  from 
the  Anfwer  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  labours  hard  to  point  out  fome 
reiemblance  between  the  fyftem  of  indifcriminate  attendance  of 
the  Surgeons  by  rotation,  siod  the  attendance  of  feveral  of  the 
Profeflbrs  of  Phyfic  in  rotation,  widi  a  view  to  give  clinical 
le^hires;  and  of  cdurie  ftat&s  the  matter  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to 
give  the  preference  ftf ongly  to  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Sur- 
geons. Whatever  refembhnce  there  may  be  between  the  two 
caies,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  an  infinite  differ- 
ence between  them.  In  the  firft  place,  the  mnxiber  of  Medical 
Profeflbrs  in  this  Univerfity  is  bbt  ihudl.  There  are  but  fix  fuch 
Profeflbrfliips ;  and  fometimes  two  of  thefe,  that  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Medina,  have  becfn  held  by  the  iame  perfbn.  The  Pro- 
feflbrs of  Phyfic,  whatever  their  TttHfik  or  demerit  may  be,  have 
at  lead  been  fdeSltdy  by  the  patron*  of  the  Univerfity,  from,  among 
a  great  number  of  phyfickns,  who  would  have  been  ambitious 
of  that  apixnutment '  The  patrons^'of  the  *  Univerfity  have  ndt 
even  confined  themfelves  tt>  a  choice  imong  the  great  mnnber  of 
phyficians  fettled  in  Edinburgh.  They  have  occafionally  given 
tlrt  appcHritm^nt  of  Medkal  Ptdifeflor'  ins  thif  Univerfity  to  Hiyfi- 
cians  whb  ha^  sttquired '  i^e][iu^t»oinr  as  ProfeiTors  -  in  other  TmLv€&*fi- 

tl<8.      •     ■••■    •       •■•     .-:'■:':•.•       .!-'••• 

Snch '  Witt  «ke  &i!&  "vn!&i  Xh  CaHeti,  D#  Black,  4ihd  the  pre&nt 
Dr  Hope,  who  iiitit^'H^  kinown,  and  highly  -  elleemed,  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Glafgow ;  and  with  my  Father,  who  had  exerted 
himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  teaching  feveral  branches  of  medicine  in 
King  8  College  Aberdeen,  before  they  were  appmnted  ProfefTors  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  From  fuch  examples,  and  from 
the  flill  more  flriking  general  fadl  of  the  high  reputation  which 
the  medical  fchool  of  Edinburgh  acqxiired  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 
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tury,  it  may  fairly  be  prcfumed^'  that.tl\e^pfttrans^  of  it?:  were  equal-' 
ly  honeft  and  .public  i^ritedv  inj  rdjeichiiic^  ov^hichvthey  made  of- 
the  other  Medical  Profeflbrs ; ,  ^nd  thati  iipon  tlie  ^holq,  tl\ey  have 
been  tolerably  fuccefsfult  i^ndiatilinaat^cr ;  tlAnigh^  no  doubt  Mr 
JohurBell  and  his  clieiits;  will  think  at  rigjit  "to  make  a  great  de- 
duclron  from  their  credit  in  that  rt£pt^i  on  -account  of  tixtix  ha- 
ving twice  beftowed  the  appointnaent  of  ftrofc0br  on  fo  ignqprant 
and  ivorthlefs  a  perfon  as  thieir.  ve^y  humble  ferviant. 

No  body  canfuppofe,  tthat.tbe.patrQtMs  of  the  Univerfity  ifhall 
always  be  diredled  by  a  kindrof^infpirajion,  to,  make:  choice  of 
men  of  fuperipr  genidSjV  as »  Proffeffora.jtf  Hiyfie,  or  of.  any  other 
fcience  in  this  Univerfity.  Nor  can  ^ny  body  fuppofe,  that  their 
appointment  to  a  profef&rihi|>  [is  to  confer  talents  on  a  man  which 
nature  had  denied  him.  But^  tho^igh  I  am,  by: their  appointment^ 
one  of  the  Medical  Profeflbra  myjfelf,  l.x<iuf]k  do  them  the  juiiice  to 
fay,  that  they  have  had  the  fagacity  to.contrive^i  and  the  honefty 
to  emplcfy  very  faidhiiilly^  >  a  fimple  but  cfFedhial  expedi^t  to  pre- 
vent  their  Profcflfors  .from  beingi  either  igncnrant  or.  lazy^  TJie  ex- 
pedient  is  indedd  fb:a(dXQiirabIe;a<id  infaliible,:  and  wi|thal  fb  cheap^ 
that  it  ought:  to  be  g^neifally  knowiv-  Itsqcni^ftB  in  giving  us  very 
fmall,  or  no  fakiies.;.  fp  that  ojix  emoluments, .  whlqh .  for  a  long; 
time  pafl  have  .been:  veity  confiderable,  ariie  aljnofl:  lentirely  from, 
the  (number  of  our  pupil9  i  suidithibs  ragaAatifrom  oiu?  own  diligence 
in  learning  and  teaching  :itfief?yeral  br^ch^^  of  fCcifoqe  which, 
we  profefs,  I  truft  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  virill  know  where 
I  got  the  two  following  litres ;  and,  vrhatever  tbcy  may  thjoik  of 
the  poetry,  will  at  kaft  acknpvFlodge  .|:he  truth,  of  them.  ^ 


I  '« 
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A  Profeflbr  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity  who  does  not  ferioufly 
ftudy  and  underftand  his  own  profeffion,  muft,  in  the  firft  place, 
become  an  objed^  of  contempt  to  his>  colleagues  and  to  the  ftu- 
dents  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  muft  ftarve  ;  for  the  ftudents  will 
not  attend  his  ledlures,  and  the  reafon  of  this  muft  be  immediate* 
ly  and  generally  known. 

On  thefe  principles,  I  Ihould  conceive,  a  priori^  that  there  muft 
be  an  infinite  difference  between  the  attendance  of  the  whole  fix 
Medical  Profeflbrs  by  rotation  in  the  clinical  wards,  if  this  ihould 
ever  happen,  and  the  attendance  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Surgeons 
by  rotation  in  the  furgery  wards,  juft  to  acquire  a  littlfe  experience 
and  dexterity  in  their  pirofeflion*     But  the  well-known  fa<5t  with 

•  refpedl  to  the  attendance  of  the  Medical  Profefibrs  in  the  clinical 
wards,  puts  this  point  in  a  much  cle^r^  and  ftronger  light.  Far 
from  being  eager  to  attend  there,  each  in  his  turn,  for  the  fake  of 

'  the  improvement  and  experience  which  they  might  acquire  by  fo 
doing,  many  of  them  could  never  be  induced,  either  by  the  emo« 
luments  of  that  office,  ae  dieir  own  acknowledged  fenfe  of  duty, 
to  take  any  ihare  of  the  clinical  le<£tures.  Dr  John  RuthertFoi'd^ 
the  original  Pfofcflbr  of  the  PradHce  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity, 
had  the  merit  of  bclginnici^  the  Medical  clinical  ledhires,  and  had 
them  all  to  himielf  for  feven  or  eight  years ;  but  as  foon  as  he 
found  that  fome  of  hk  colleagues  chofe  to  undertake  them,  he  with^ 
drew  from  them :  this  was  about  fifty  years  ago*  For  fome  years 
afterwards,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  primus^  Dr  Whyte,  and  Dr 
CuUen,  had  tibe  clinical  le^ures  among  them.  From  1766  to 
1773,  all  the  time  that  my  father  was  a  ProfefTc^in  this  Univerfity,, 
he  and  Dr  Culkn  had  the  winter  clinical  k^ures  between  them  ; 
during  which  time^  I  believe,  not  more  than  than  one  or  two 
fummer  courfes  of  clinical  ledlures  were  given,  and  thefe  by  Dr 
Francis  Home  only.  Soon  after  my  father's  death,  Dr  CuUen'a 
family  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  from  the  clinical  ledures  ; 

3  E  •  perceivii^ 
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perceiving  clearly,  that  the  labour  of  them,  in  addition  to  his 
other  academical  and  profeflional  duties,  was  too  much  for  him. 
Dr  Plummer,  Dr  Alfton,  the  prefent  Dr  Alexander  Monro  fenior, 
Dr  Black,  and,  what  is  dill  more  remarkable,  the  late  Dr  John 
Hope,  though  he  was  a  Phyfician  to  the  Hofpital,  never  would 
take  any  fhare  of  the  clinical  ledlures.  When  I  was  appointed  Pro- 
feffor  of  the  Theory  of  Phyfic  in  1 776,  not  one  of  the  four  fenior  Pro- 
feflbrs,  Dr  Monro,  Dr  CuUen,  Dr  Hope,  and  Dr  Black,  would  take 
any  fliare  of  them  :  of  courfe,  they  fell  to  the  two  junior  Profeflbrs, 
Dr  Francis  Home  and  myfelf ;  and  on  the  fame  principle,  we  had 
them  entirely  between  us  two  for  fourteen  years.  I  had  the  merit 
of  prevailing  on  the  prefent  Dr  Daniel  Rutherford  to  take  a  fhare 
of  the  clinical  ledlures ;  but  that  I  found  no  eafy  matter  to  accom- 
pllfh ;  nor  Indeed  did  I  get  it  accomplished,  till  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Infirmary,  which  I  think  was 
hot  till  about  four  years  after  he  had  been  appointed  Profeflbr  of 
Phyfic  and  Botany :  and  I  believe  I  have  had  at  leaft  as  much  merit, 
and  as  much  difficulty,  in  jprevailing  on  Dr  Rutherford  to  continue  to 
take  his  fhare  of  the  clinical  le<5hires  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  fhould 
have  fucceeded  in  that  objetfl,  and  I  certainly  fhould  not  have  con- 
tinued to  take  a  fhare  of  them  myfelf,  if  the  labour  had  not  been 
made  lighter,  or  at  leaft  lefs  frequent  in  its  return,  by  our  junior 
colleagues,  Dr  Duncan,  Dr  Hope,  and  Dr  James  Home,  fharing  it 
with  us.  Though  I  have  beftowed  much  good  advice  upon  him 
for  that  piu-pofe^  I  have  not  yet  jprevailed  on  Dr  Alexander  Monro 
junior  to  take  any  fhare  of  the  clinical  ledlures.  The  plain  truth 
is,  that  they  are  To  fevere  a  labour,  both  in  point  of  attention 
afid  time,  that  all  of  us  feel  them  very  irkfome,  even  though  our 
time  of  attendance  is  but  three  months;  and  as  clinical  lecflures 
cannot  be  prepared  beforehand,  as  thofe  on  every  other  branch  of 
phyfic  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the  IncefTant  drudgery  of  prepa- 
ring them  from  day  to  day,  and  the  confequent  interruption  of  all 

other 
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other  ftudy,  and  much  other  bufinefs,  even  for  fo  fhort  a  time  aa 
three  months,  is  often  very  inconvenient,  and  fometimes  quite  in- 
tolerable. 

N®  2.  "  For  the  performing  of  thefe  duties,  clinical  wards  are 
"  appointed :  this  is  the  department  of  your  Hofpital  which  we  now 
"  proceed  to  explain^  This  is  wonderfully  obliging  in  Mr  John 
Bell ;  the  more  fo,  as  it  feems  to  be  a  very  unneceflary  piece  of 
trouble  that  he  has  taken.  He  has  not  mentioned  to  whom  he 
means  to  explain  it ;  but  from  his  expreflion  of  your  Hofpital^  it 
fliould  feem  that  the  explanation  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Managers  :  yet  furely  they  could  have  no  need  of  any  fuch  ex- 
planation, any  more  than  of  being  told  their  own  Chriflian  and 
fumames,  their  ftations  or  profeflions,  or  their  places  of  abode. 
Whatever  the  clii^cal  ledlures  are,  or  were  intended  to  be,  mud 
have  been  perfedlly  known  to  the  Managers  from  fixft  to  laft :  and 
unlefs  the  Managers  had  known  and  intended  fuch  things,  they 
could  not  have  been  entitled,  either  ferioufly  or  ironically,  to  thofe 
extravagant  praifes  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  lavifhed  upon  them, 
for  permitting  fuch  ledlures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  in  the  Hof- 
pital of  which  they  had  the  care. 

The  Clinical  ProfefFors,  and  their  ftudents,  could  have  as  little  oc- 
cafion  for  any  fuch  explanation ;  for  they  muft  have  known  per- 
fectly every  thing  relating  to  the  clinical  ledlures. 

Moreover,  the  Managers,  the  Clinical  ProfefFors,  and  the  Stu- 
dents, muft  all  have  knovni  perfeiStly  many  things  relating  to  the 
clinical  ledlures,  which  are  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  ac- 
count or  explanation  that  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  of  them. 

Some  of  theft  things  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  ftate,  from  the  moft 
authentic  documents,  for  die  f^tisfadHon  of  the  curious,  and  of  the 
public  ;  for  whofe  edification  Mr  John  Bell's  account  of  them  feems 
plainly  to  have  been  intended. 

3  E  a  The 
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The  beginning  and  progrefs  of  the  clinical  lectures  has  been 
briefly  as  follows. 

February  i.  I748,  The  Prefes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Managers 
(Dr  John  Clerk)  informed  them,  that  Dr  Rutherford  had  intended 
to  begin  a  courfe  of  cHnical  lectures  to  his  own  fludents,  and  that 
he  defigned  to  haiie  appUed  to  the  Managers  for  the  ufe  of  the  ope- 
ration-room in  the  Infirmary  to  give  thefe  le<5lures  in,  and  to  have 
begun  them  this  winter ;  but  v  that  as  he  was  determined  to  admit 
no  ftudent  to  attend  them  who  had  not  a  ticket  for  the  Infirmary, 
left  that  might  hurt  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital,  aQd  as  he  found, 
on  enquiry,  that  fome  of  the  ftudents  who  wifhed  to  attend  his 
clinical  ledhires  had  not  fuch  tickets,  he  choie  to  poftpone  giving 
thofe  le<5tures  till  next  winter,  to  publifh  his  advertilement  of  them 
in  Odlober,  and  to  make  it  a  condition,  that  all  who  were  to  at- 
tend them  fhould  have  Infirmary-tickets.  But  the  Managers,  as 
foon  as  they  were  informed  of  thefe  things,  cbnfidering,  that  the 
year  of  attendance,  by  virtue  of  an  Infirmary-ticket,  (which  at 
that  time  began  at  Michaelmas),  was  far  advanced,  and  thinking 
it  unreafbnable  to  defire  the  fhidents  ta  take  tickets  at  that  time, 
and  judging  that  thofe  ledlures  might  be  of  very  great  fervice  to 
the  fhidents,  and  alfo  of  advantage  to  the  Hofpital,  very  hand- 
fomely  and  liberally  recommended  to  Dr  Rutherford  to  begin  his 
clinical  ledlures  immediately,  agreed  to  give  him  the  ufe  of  a  room 
in  the  Infirmary  for  that  piurpofe,  and  gave  orders  that  all  his  ftu- 
dents fhould  be  admitted.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  only  time  that 
ftudents  were  allowed  to  attend  the  clinical  lectures  who  had  not 
Infirraary.tickets. 

The  next  mention  of  the  clinical  ledlures  that  I  can  find  in  the 
minute-book  of  the  Managers  is  of  date  23d  January  1749,  and  is 
part  of  the  flatutcs  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which,  after  much 
confideration,  were  at  that  time  finally  adopted  and  permanently 
eftablifhed.     It  is  in  thefe  words  :  "  The  ProfefTors  of  Medicine  in 
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^  the  Univerfity  may,  during  their  attendance^  give  clinical  ledlures 
^  to  the  licenfed  (ludents  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  of  this  Infir-* 
"  mary,  at  any  hour,  excepting  the  ordinary  hour  of  vifiting,  and 
**  may  have  the  perufal  of  the  ledger  of  the  patients.** 

The  next  mention  that  I  find  of  the  chnical  lectures  in  the  mi«- 
nutes  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  of  date  ift  Janu« 
aiy  1750,  and  is  in  the  following  words.  ^  The  Managers  alio 
^  confidering  that  the  money  received  laft  year  from  ftudents  for 
^^  tickets  was  L«  76,  lis.  Sterling  more  than  what  was  received 
^^  in  the  year  1748,  which  probably  was  in  a  good  meafure  owing 
^^  to  the  clinical  ledhires  given  by  Dr  Rutherford  laft  year ;  they 
^^  likewife  authorife  and  appoint  the  trejE^urer  to  caufe  fit  up  im- 
^^  mediately  a  ward  to  acconunodate  patients  proper  for  Dr  Ruther^ 
^^  ford  to  give  his  clinical  le£lures  upon^  which  he  may  take  in  as 
^^  he  wants  them^  die&  panieotE  not  exceeding .  teii  in  number, 
^  during  die  thi^ee  mondia  in  which  he  gives  thefe  ledures,  the 
^^  expence  of  maintenance  of  which  patients,  the  Managers  hope, 
^^  will  be  much  more  than  made  up  to  dbe  houie  by  the  additional 
^^  number  of  tickets  which  will  be  taken  out  merely  on  account  of 
**  thefe  ledures.** 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that' the  additional  fum  of 
L«.  76,  1 2  s.  received  fnmx  ftudents  the  firft  year  that  clinical  lee- 
tuxes  were  given  in  the  Hofpital  beyond  what  had  been  received  the 
year  before,  fmall  as  it  may  appear  to  us  in  itfelf,  was  by  no  means 
ixnall  in  companfon  of  the  whole  money  received  for  Infirmary- 
tickets  ;  the  whole  amount  of  which  for  the  year  1 749  was  but 
L.  172,  4  s. ;  the  year  before  it  had  been  but  about  L,  96  :  fo  that 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Hofpital  v^ras  at  that  time,  and 
feemingly  in  confequence  of  thoie  le6lures,  nearly  doubled. 

7th  January  1751,  the  number  of  clinical  patients  was  increafed 
to  fifteen* 
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6th  January  1752,  the  number  of  them  was  increafed  to  twenty, 
which  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as  the  regular  number  of  the 
eftablilhment ;  but  with  a  kind  of  bona  fide  latitude,  well  under- 
ftood  both  by  the  Profeffors  and  the  Managers,  that  the  average 
number  of  the  patients  for  the  whole  time  that  the  clinical  wards 
are  open  fhall  not  exceed  that  eilabliihment.  But  as  it  often  hap* 
pens,  that  for  many  weeks  together  the  clinical  wards  are  not  half 
filled,  io^  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  occafionally  completely  £yUed, 
in  which  ftate  they  contain,  without  crowding,  nine-and-twenty 
patients.  On  fome  extraordinary  emergencies  they  have  even  been 
crowded,  fo  as  to  contain  two  or  three  and  thirty  patients ;  but 
this,  for  many  obvious  reafons,  is  never  done  without  neceffity^ 
and  never  is  long  continued. 

With  reiped:  to  the  privileges  given  to  the  Medical  Profeflbrs, 
for  the  purpofe  of  giving  clinical  lecElures,  all  that  I  find  mention- 
ed in  the  Managers  minutes,  and  all  I  ever  heard  of  or  underftood 
to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  quoted  in  the 
preceding  page,  is  what  follows;. 

January  7th  17519  it  was  enacSled  and  declared.  That  the  Cli- 
nical Ledhires  to  be  given  by  the  Profeflbrs  of  Medicine,  which^ 
"  by.  the  ftatute  as  it  is  exprefled,  feem  to  be  confined  to  the  time 
*^  of  their  attendance  in  courfe,  fhould  be  fo  extended  as  to  be 
^^  given  at  any  time  they  ihould  find  moft  beneficial  to  the 
^^  Students,  without  the  limitation  aforefaid.'^ 

This  related  to  the  fyftem  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  but 
which  was  foon  afterwards  abolifhed,  of  all  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  including  of  courfe  the  Medical  Pro- 
feflbrs, attending  by  rotation  in  the  Infirmary. 

Though,  by  thefe  regulations  of  the  Managers,  all  the  ProfeC- 
fors  of  Phyfic  were  permitted  to  give  clinical  ledlures,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  any  of  them,  except  Dr  Rutherford,  choie  to  avail 
thertifelves  of  that  privilege  till  winter  1756-7.     "  On  the  27tlL 
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"  November  1756,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  primus^  Dr  CuUen,  arid 
"  Dr  White  addrefTed  a  letter  to  the  Managers,  oflFering  to  aflift  in 
**  the  Clinical  Ledtures,  if  the  Managers  thought  it  could  be  of  ufe 
**  to  the  Infirmary,  and  fhould  think  proper  to  give  the  necefTaay 
"  orders  for  that  purpofe."  That  winter  accordingly  the  clinical 
ledlures  were  given  by  four  Profellbrs,  in  the  following .  order : 
Dr  Monro,  Dr  White,  Dr  Rutherford,  and  Dr  Cullen :  and  that,  I 
believe,  was  the  laft  time  that  Dr  Rutherford  took  any  fhare  in 
them. 

As  I  ftiould  be  very  forry  to  be  fufpe6led  of  fuppreffing  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  any  privilege  granted  by  the  Managers  to  any 
one  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  I  muft  mention  a  particular  privi- 
lege that  was  granted  to  one  of  them  individually  and  perfonally, 
namely  Dr  Rutherford,  at  their  meeting  5th  February  175^0^ 
**  The  Managers  authorifed  Dr  Rutherford  to  open  the  dead  bodies 
"  of  any  of  his  clinical  patients  who  fhould  happen  to  die  \mder 
"  cure,  as  he  fhould  think  proper,  without  the  neceffity  of  applying 
**  to  the  Managers  for  a  warrant  for  that  purpofe,  as  is  required 
•*  by  the  flatutes  in  the  cafes  of  other  patients  who  happen  to  die.*' 
But,  to  the  befl  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  this  privilege  was 
never  granted  to  any  other  .Clinical  FrofefTor ;  and  I  am  certain  at 
leafl,  that  in  the  time  of  Dx  CuUen  and  my  father,  as  well  as 
during  my  own  long  incumbency,  we  have  been  obliged,  on  fuch 
occafions,  jufl  like  the  ordinary  Fhyficians,  to  apply  for  the  regu- 
lar permifTion  figned  by  two  of  the^M^nagers. 

After  carefully  examining  the  minutes  of  the  Managers  from  the 
time  when  the  clinical  le.6tures  were  firfl  mentioned  in  1 748,  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1 760,  full  four  years  after  they  were  put  on 
that  footing  on  which  they  have  ever,  fince  continued ^  I  can  find  no 
veflige  of  any  other  permiffions,  powers,  or  privileges  granted  by 
the  Managers  to  the  Profeflbrs  of  Fhyfic  in  conducing  their  prac- 
tice in  the  Hofpital  and  their  clinical  ledures  ;  nothing  like  thofe 
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Managers  granted  to  the  Profefibrs  ofHiyfic;  and  no  appearance 
of  the  Managers  ever  having  fiippoied  that  their  own  delegated 
powers  extended  omnipotently  over  tbd  lives  of  their  feUonih<reatures. 

N^  8.  '^  Jk  for  experifmenti  in  furgery^  we  know  of  none^^  &c» 
If  fa,  and  if  cUnieal  has  that  meaning  which  Mr  John  Bell  has 
been  pkafed  to  give  it,  then  clinical  ledhires  on.fnrgery,  which 
Mr  Jonn  Bell,  and  his  friends,  and  cHents,  and  profeffionat  bre^ 
thren,  have  ibrongly^  and,  what  is  telok.  wonderful,  but  certainly 
true,  unanimoujly  recommended,  as  not  only  ufefbl,  but  highly 
important,  which  Mr  Ruffell  has  for  many  yean  been  accuftomed 
to  give  with  great  approbation,  and  for  the  giving  of  which  he 
has  lately  been  af^infied  a  Regius  PrQfe0br,  muji  be  not  oxUy  ufe- 
lefs,  but  impoftble^  On  the  other  hand,  if  clinical  does  not  mean, 
experimental  in  flu-gery,  it  is  difficult  to  imd^erftand  how  it 
can  have  that  horrible  meanmg  in  phy£c.  Such  difficulties  Mr 
John.  Bell  and  his  clients  may  confider  ^id  iblve  at*  their  leifure^ 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  leave  to  iay,  that,  to  my  certain  know-^ 
ledge,  every  piece  of  prat^ce,  both  in  phyfic  amd  iwgery,  is  an 
experiment ;  nay,  a  precarious  experiment.  We  have  na  abfolute 
certainty  of  the  refult  being  juft  what  we  wiih :  in  ibme  cafes  the 
chance  of  iuccefs  is  very  great,  perhaps  a  hundred  or  a  thou&nd  to 
^ne,  in  favoui:  of  our  patient :  in  other  cafes  it  is  very  fmall,  per- 
haps ten,  twenty,  or  fcorty  to  one  againft  our  patient.  In  ibme 
cafes,  even  in  phyiic,  the  experiment  is  attended  with  danger: 
and  in  many  cafes  in  furgery  the  danger  of  the  practice  or  eiqienU 
ment,  as  in  kll  thofe  operations  which  are  called  capital^  is  inconw 
parably  greater  than  it  is  in  the  pradlice  of  phyfie;  But  be  the  danger 
greater  or  lefs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  to  give 
hifs  patient  his  beft  or  only  chance  for  recovery  or  reliefi  In  niunber*- 
lefs  cafes  the  difeafe  requiring  fuch  practice  or  operation,  if  left  t#^ 
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itfelf^  wonM  foon  prove:  fatal ;  s^ad  in  maBy  others  would  con- 
tinue, acul  profaEahLy  increafc  for  mcmtha  or  years,  and  at  laft  prove 
£^tal ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  would  keep  the  patient  in  torture,  de^ 
prihred  of  every  enjoymeijct,.  and  unfitted  for  every  duty  in  life* 

But  perhaps  Mr  John  BeU  aaid  hiflr  clients  may  choofe  to  fay, 
that  by  experiments  they  meant  only  new  experiments  ;  that  is,  the 
firfl  trials  of  nevr  modes  of  |nra^ice^  new  medkiines,  new  prepara* 
tions  of  old  medicines,  the  firft  perfcM'ming  of  newly  propofed 
operations,  or  of  old  (^radons  in  a  new  manner  ;  and  that  there- 
fore, by  their  aflertion,  that  they  knew  c^  no  experiments  in  their 
profefBon,  they  meant  only,,  that  no  new  experiments^  new  opera- 
tions, or  improYementft  of  old  operatiodas,  or  new  practices  of  any 
kind,  were  ever  to  be  attempted  in  furgery.  Even  in  this  limited 
and  improper  fenfe  of  the  teroa  experknent,,  it  may  ea£ly  be 
fhown.,  that  their  affertio%  o£  there  being  nO'  eiqperiments  in  fur- 
gery,  is  not  only  grofsly  eironeo^is,  but  aknoft  abfurd ;  at  leaft  fo 
repugnant  both  to  reaibn  aod  to  well  kn<»va  matter  of  fa^,.  that 
it  is  impoffiblt  they  fhould  have  believed  it.  k  is  felf-evident,  that 
every  operation  in.  iurgery,  and  e'^ry  peculiar  mode  of  performing 
it,  2S£A  indeed  every  piece  of  pradice,  either  in  furgery  or  phyiic, 
even  diofe  that  are  now  the  mod  famiHajr,  the  mod  generally  prac^ 
tifed,  the  fafeft,  the  moft  falutary,  and  in  every  refpe<5l  the  beft, 
were  at  one  time  perfc^tiy  new  experiments.  Unkft  fuch  experi- 
mxuts  had  been  n^r,.  there  never  could  have  been  either  phyfic 
or  furgery.  Mxtst  any  munber  of  the  pra^iees  fo  introduced  had 
become  well  eftablifhed^  and  £^  familiar  as  not  to  be  caUed  or 
though  experiments,  it  is  eq.u2lly  felf-evident,  that  unlefa  further 
new  experifoents.  had.  been  tried,  there  could  have  been  no  im» 
provements  either  in  pfayfic  or  in  furgery.  I  do  not  believe  that 
aoiy  indivkiuaL  of  common  ienic^  however  fbaall  his  knowled^  of 
phyfic  or  furgery  may  be,,  can  £erioafly  wi£b  that  Asck  new  ei^- 
riments  had  beeat  prevented,  at  any  time,,  cither  by  legal  prohibit 
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tion^  or  by  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  different  nations ;  and 
therefore  I  diftruft  what  we  are  told  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  refpeift  It  is  faid,  that  by  their  laws 
their  phyficians  were  obliged  to  follow  exadWy  the  rules  of  pradlice 
laid  down  in  their  fyftem  of  phyfic,  which  it  was  pretended  they 
derived  from  Hermes.  If  a  phylician  followed  thefe  rules,  he  was 
regarded  as  blamelefs  though  his  patient  died  ;  but  if  in  his  prac- 
tice  he  deviated  from  them,  and  his  patient  died,  he  was  put  to 
death.  I  doubt  whether  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  contri- 
ved a*  more  efFedlual  bar  to  every  attempt  at  improvement.  Sup- 
pofing,  in  compliment  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  whole  authority  I  take 
to  be  none  of  the  beft,  that  tRe  Egyptians  had  really  adopted  that 
moft  abfurd  inftitution,  it  is  evidently  impoflible  to  wi£h  that  any 
other  nation  fhould,  at  any  period  of  its  hiftory,  have  done  the 
fame.  We  know  pretty  well  what  the  ftate  of  phyfic  and  furgery 
was  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  about  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
years  ago  :  yet  furely,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  venerable  fa* 
ther  of  phyfic,  it  may  be  faid,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  moft  powerful  medicines,  the  beft  operations,  and  the  beft 
pradKces  of  every  kind,  have  been  introduced,  that  is,  have  been 
new  experiments,  fince  his  time.  The  fame  confiderations  are 
equally  applicable  and  decifive  with  refpe6l  to  the  ftate  of  phyfic 
and  fiirgery,  every  century,  every  year,  every  day,  fince  the  time 
of  Hippocrates.  In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  in  the  latter 
half  of  it,  in  the  laft  quarter  of  it,  many  great  improvements  have 
been  introduced,  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery ;  and  linlefs  phyficians 
and  furgeons  become  miraculoufly  ftupid  and  lazy,  many  improve- 
ments, both  in  phyfic  and  fiirgery,  will'ibe  propofed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  century,  perhaps  in  the  courfe  of  this  year.  The 
aflfertion,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  esperiments  in  furgery,  muft 
imply,  either  that  furgery  is  incapable  of  improvement,  or  that  no 
improvements  iji  it  are  to,  be  permitted.  And  i^  Mr  John  Bell  and 
'"  his 
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his  clients  believed  what  he  aflerted  and  they  fandlioned,  they 
muft  alfo  have  believed  one  or  other  of  thofe  abfurdities  :  worfe 
and  worfe,  of  all  the  improvements  in  furgery  which  the  faid  Mr 
John  Bell  is  to  contrive  and  propofe,  and  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
recommend  to  his  brethren  and  to  the  public,  great  and  numerous 
as  they  muft  be,  not  one  can  ever  be  adopted,  or  even  tried  :  and 
worft  of  all,  that  moft  defpicable  and  deteftable  work,  which  has 
the  impudence  to  call  itfclf  "  A  Syftem  of  Surgery,  by  Benjamin 
"  Bell,"  in  fix  fquat,  fat,  vulgar-looking  odlavo  volumes,  the 
very  fight  of  any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  make  a  man  fick, 
muft  remain  the  ftandard-book  in  furgery,  not  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  only,  which  probably  is  all  that  the  author  himfelf,  or  any 
of  his  beft  friends,  ever  expedled  or  thought  poflible,  but  to 
all  eternity.  Can.  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any  of  his  friends,  wifh  for 
this  ?  or  think  of  it  without  horror  ?  or  fail  to  fee,  that  the  only 
poflible  way  to  prevent  that  moft  dreadful  of  all  calamities  to  fur- 
gery and  to  mankind,  is  to  try  new  experiments  in  furgery,  and  to 
introduce  new  pradlices,  no  matter  whether  better  or  worfe  than 
his,  provided  only  they  be  different  from  thofe  which  the  faid 
Benjamin  recommends,  and  many  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  fur- 
geons  at  this  time  employ. 

Thefe  felf-evident  truths  with  refpedt  to  the  abfolute  neceflity 
of  new  experiments  in  all  ages,  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  firft  for 
the  beginning,  and  afterwards  for  the  improvement  of  furgery 
as  well  as  of  phyfic,  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  have  difre- 
garded ;  but  this  can  have  proceeded  only  from  their  never  ha- 
ving attended  to  the  fubjedl :  for  if  they  will  think  of  it  but  for 
one  minute,  I  am  convinced  (notwithftanding  their  moft  liberal  and 
candid  declaration,  that  "  they  unequivocally  approve^  in  the  prac- 
*'  tice  of  the  medical  profeflion,  a  latitude  which  they  dare  not  admit 
"  in  their  ownX^  that  not  one  of  them,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, will  choofe  to  difpute  any  of  thofe  propofitions. 
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As  to  the  truly  ^xpernnental  nature  of  all  tbe  oldefl  and  com- 
moncft  pra'ftices,  either  in  phyfic  or  furgery,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  event,  and  even  Ae  danger  of  many  of  them ;  all  thefc  things 
are  fo  generally  known,  and  fo  well  underfbood,  and  in  nsioft  cafes 
fo  juftly  weighed  by  patioits  before  they  fubniit  to  any  capital 
operation  in  forgery,  or  even  to  foxne  pieces  of  medkal  prac^ce, 
that  I  could  not  i  priori  have  fofpedlied  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any 
one  of  his  clients,  could  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  accordingly  read 
with  ft>me  aftoniflunent,  what  he  has  aflerted  fo  roundly,  and  his 
clients  have  fan<5lioned  as  %iiual,  in  t^  paragraph  at  prefent  under 
review,  (No,  9.)  "  When  a  white  AreUing  is  plainly  incurable,  it 
^  is  no  experiment  to  cut  off*  the  limb,  and  tkere  i&  but  one  way  in 
"  which  the  operation  <:an  be  performed  V 

Merely  cutting  off  a  leg  can  hardly  be  called  an  experiment  5 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  ahnoft  mechanical  certainty,  ju£k  Hke  iawing 
off  the  leg  of  a  table  or  the  bough  of  a  tree,  at  kaft  I  never  heard 
of  any  patient  who  was  a  candidate  for  amputation,  and  fairly  un- 
der the  hands  of  a  forgecm  for  that  purpofe,  being  difappointed, 
with  refpecft  to  getting  rid  of  his  leg  or  arm  ;  as  many  thotifands 
have  been  whofe  ambition  extended  only  to  bloodletting  or  tooth- 
drawing.  It  is  juft  after  the  leg  is  cut  off  that  the  experiment  begins. 
The  purpofe  of  amputation;  as  of  every  other  operation  in  forgery, 
and  of  almoft  every  piece  of  chirurgical  praiSlice,  I  mean  efpecially 
all  kinds  of  local  applications  or  dreflings,  is  to  remove  an  impe- 
diment to  the  procefs  of  nature  in  performing  a  cure.  This  is  one 
of  the  mbft  general  and  important  differences  between  the  pra<flice 
of  phyiic  and  that  of  furgery  :  the  greater  part  of  the  phyfician  s 
pradice  confifts  in  exciting,  promoting,  reftraining,  and  fbmetimes 
imitating  by  art,  various  operations  of  nature  in  the  human  body  ^ 
many  of  which  certainly  have,  and  all  of  which  have  beenfoppofed  to 
have  a  falutary  tendency  ;  but  in  many  cafes  are  almoft  or  altoge- 
jther  a- wanting ;  in  other  caies  are  too  feeble  and  infufficient ;  and 
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in  many  cafes  are  too  violent,  fb  as  to  be 'attended  with  great  and 
immediate  danger.  Every  body  knows,  that  neither  phyfic  nor 
iurgery  can  do  any  good  to  a  dead  body ;  and  moft  people  will 
believe  without  much  difficulty,  that  in  a  living  body,  froni 
the  failure  of  the  powers  of  life,  approaching  very  near  to  the 
(late  of  a  dead  one,  both  phyfic  and  iurgery  would  be  equally 
unavailing.  It  is  no  lefs  certain,  though  not  quite  fo  obvious,  that 
in  numberlefi  cafes  the  powers  of  nature  alone,  with  no  aflidance, 
or  worfe  than  none,  from  our  art,  accomplifli  die  cure ;  while 
the  Do<2or,  like  Belinda's  Betty,  "  is  praifed  few  labours  not  his 
^*  own.''  The  fame  powers,  whofe  operations  may  fometimes  bfe 
a^wanting,  or  too  feeble,  at  other  times  too  violent,  irregular,  or 
wrong  diredled,  are  juft  as  neceflary  foriiie  fuccefs  of  any  chi- 
rurgical  operiition,  as  for  lihat  of  any  piece  of  medkal  practice. 
Not  only  an  amputation,  but  the  fmalleft  incifion  that  ever  a 
furgeon  makes,  would  be  an  incuraMe,  and  ibon  a  imortal  wound, 
were  it  not  for  the  healing  procefs  of  nature.  I  know  of  Ho 
cure,  dther  in  phyfic  or  iurgery,  for  the  fcratdi  of  a  pin ;  and  as 
to  fuch  a  capital  operation  as  cutting  oflFa  Hmb,  I  thought  every 
furgeon  had  known  that  it  was  an  experiment  which  neceilarily 
implied  many  and  great  dangers.  The  patient  may  faint  and  die 
during  the  operation,  or  immediately  after  it,  from  lofs  of  blood, 
and  partly  perhaps  even  from  pain  ;  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  blood 
may  buril  again  from  the  veifels,  in  iiich  quantity,  that  the  patient 
Ihall  die  before  any  afliftancc  can  be  procured,  or  in  fpite  of  the 
immediate  ai&fUnce  of  the  moft  ikilful  furgeon.  The  precautions 
ufually  taken  to  prevent  thefe  dangers,  fliow  abundantly  that  they 
are  real  and  well  known.  Suppofing  all  danger  from  lofs  of  blood 
to  be  prevented  ;  violent  or  bad  inflanunation,  followed  by  gan- 
grene,  may  come  upon  the  ftump,  and  be  fatal  to  the  patient  in  lefs 
than  a  week ;  as  in  the  cafe  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  own  book, 
1  mean  4^  Principles  of  JSurgery,  vol  i«  page  369,  (page  275th  of 
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this  Memorial) :  a  locked  jaw  may  take  place  in  a  few  days,  or  a 
few  weeks,  and  probably  be  fatal  in  three  or  four  days  :  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  of  the  horrid  flate  of  tlie  furgeons  wards 
in  this  Hofpital,  twice  every  year,  perhaps  for  many  weeks  each 
time,  a  patient,  after  fuch  an  operation,  would  probably,  or  at 
fome  feafons  certainly,  be  attacked  with  hofpital-gangrene,  and 
have  but  a  fmall  chance  of  efcaping  with  his  life.  Supposing  the 
patient  to  efcape  all  thefe  dangers,  he  yet  may  not  recover ;  tedious 
and  bad  fuppuration  may  take  place,  attended  with  hedlic  fever, 
which,  after  wafting  him  miferably  for  feveral  months,  would  at 
laft  prove  fatal. 

As  to  Mr  John  Bell's  aflertion,  that  there  is  but  one  way  in  nvbicb 
the  operation  (cutting  off*  a  limb)  can  be  performed^  it  is  altogether 
marvellous  and  incomprehenfible.  Things  muft  be  come  to  a 
fad  pafs  indeed  with  him,  if  he  can  quietly  fubmit  to  the  difgrace 
of  cutting  off*  a  leg  in  the  fame  bungling  butcher-like  manner  that 
his  dear  namefake  Benjamin  Bell,  or  Mr  Ruflell,  or  Mr  Wardrope, 
&c.  &c.  would  do.  He  is  not  the  man  of  genius  that  I  take  him 
for,  if  he  would  not  rather  fnip  off^  the  leg  with  a  pair  of  crooked 
fciffars,  or  bite  it  off  with  his  teeth,  than  fubmit  to  the  indignity 
of  doing  as  they  do,  or  offering  fuch  violence  to  Tiis  confcience, 
as  to  fay  that  they  did,  or  ever  could  do  right.  But  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  ever  being  reduced  to  fuch  a  dire  dilemma.  I 
know  three  or  ft)ur  ways  of  cutting  off*  a  limb :  and  I  dare  fay 
Mr  John  Bell  knows,  or  at  the  worft  could  eafily  contrive,  as  ma- 
ny more ;  and  prove  any  one  of  them  to  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  beft  of  thofe  at  prefent  in  ufe.  But  he  need  not  even  take  that 
trouble.  Within  my  memory  a  new  mode  of  cutting  off*  legs 
was  introduced,  (or  an  old  one  revived,  I  am  uncertain  which), 
and  ftrongly  recommended  by  an  eminent  furgeon,  Mr  Alanfon. 
It  was  called  the  Hap  operation,  or  cutting  with  Flaps.  I  re« 
member  to  have  heard  fome  dilputes  about  it :  for  as  there  were 
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F'appers,  of  courfe  there  muft  have  been  Anti-flappers  t  and  as  the 
difpute  began  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  far  from  being  en- 
ded as  yet,  it  can  fcarce  be  arrived  at  full  maturity  and  violence.  Mr 
Benjamin  Bell  muft  be  either  k  Flapper  or  an  Anti-flapper  :  and  I 
humbly  conje(5hire,  (for  I  do  ndt  know  the  fadl),  that  if  he  is  a 
Flapper,  Mr  John  Bell  will  be  a  determined  Anti-flapper ;  but  that 
if  Benjamin  is  an  Anti-flapper,  John  will  be  a  moft  ftrenuoua 
Fkpper.  But  flap  or  no  flap,  he  certainly  may  take  his  choice 
of  feveral  ways  of  cutting  o£F  a  leg. 

N^  I  o.  But  //  is  an  experiment ^  and  a  bold  one  too^  when  arfenic 
is  given  to  cure  that  Jligbt  intermitting  fever  which  bark  and  wine 
will  pojitively  cure. 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  fentence  I  infer,  that  the  intermit- 
ting fevers  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  met  with  in  his  pradlice,  juft 
like  bachelors  wives  and  maids  children,  have  been  always  very 
tradlable.  But  I  prefume  any  phyfician  who  has  had  but  a  few 
years  experience,  can  teftify,  that  intermitting  fevers,  though  in  this 
country  they  are  generally  flight,  and  eafily  cured  by  bark  and 
wine,  or  very  often  by  bark  without  wine,  are  not  always  very 
eafily  cured  by  thofe  remedies,  or  by  any  others  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  So  flight  a  circumftance  as  an  eaft  wind,  which 
is  no  fcarce  commodity  in  this  country  at  one  feafon  of  the  year, 
will  fometimes  baffle  a  phyfician,  with  all  his  bark  and  wine,  for 
feveral  weeks  ;  nay,  after  his  patients  have  been  cured,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  pofitively  and  eafily,  the  faid  eaft  wind  will  fometimes 
bring  them  back  their  intermittent  fevers,  more  fevere  and  more 
obiftinate  than  before.  Even  without  any  eaft  wind,  various 
morbid  conditions  of  the  body  itfelf  will  fometimes  fruftrate  the 
good  eflPedls  of  the  bark,  and  perhaps  render  the  adminiftration 
of  it  difficult,  if  not  quite  impoflible.  Sometimes,  but  rarely  I 
believe  in  this  country,  wine  is  found  abfolutely  pernicious ;  and 
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Tarious  evacatiooas^  e^eciaUj  blood^Iettmg,  and  Ibw  diet,  aire  £\^ 
lutary,  aoad  even  meceflaayy  in  fuchr  ferrcrs, 

I  can  gncfs  why  Mr  John  Bell  flxMiild  mentioix  the  adminiiVni^ 
tion  of  arjtnic  in  the  paHage  under  rcTiew  j  aa^  it  is  well  ealeiolar- 
ted  to  excite  indignation  ai>d  horror  isi  the  ignorant  and  vulgar^ 
and  cannot  fait  to  be  a  nobk  fiibjeA  for  declamation  to  the  male- 
¥olent,  who«  probably  never  heard  of  arfemc  but  as  a  fublbince 
c^ten  employed  with  greaft  fuccefe  to  poi^n  rats,  and  fometinM» 
to  poifon  Chriftians.     But  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any  of  hia  clients^ 
ihonid  really  th^n^   the   admimftration  of  arfenic,  as  a  cure  for 
intermittent  fevers,  a  bold  experimtnty  appears  to  me  quite  incredible* 
None  of  them  furely  can  be  ignorant,  that  for  many  years,  arfenie 
has,  in  many  places,  even  of  England,  been  very  generally  nfed 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs  for  the  cure  of  fuch  fevers.     They  furely 
mud  hav€  known,  that  there   waa  good  reaibn   to  believe,  that 
certain  fecret  or  quack   medicines,  eipecialty  the  taftelefs  agi:^-^ 
drop,  which  were  found  reisiarkably  fucce&ful  in  curing  agues,, 
and  were  in  general  ufe  among  the  lower  orders  in  dom^  parts  oT 
England,  owed  their  virtue  to  a  fmall  portion  of  arfetiic   which 
they  contained.     They  furely  muft  have  known,  that  about  fe- 
vcm^en  years  ago  an  eminent   phyfician,  Dr  Fowler  of  StaflSwd^. 
publilhed  an.  account  of  hi&  adminiftration  of  arfenie  in  fbch  fe- 
vers, and  of  the  great  and  uniform  fuccefe  of  it,  when  the  me^eine 
was.given  with  due  caution,  and  in  proper,  that  is,  very  final!  dofes^ 
They  furely  know,  that  it  has   been   employed  fince  that  timc^. 
openly  and  avowedly,  by  many  practitioners,  with  equal  fuccefi*. 
They  ftirely  know,  that  the  prefer  dofes  of  arfenie,  which  may  be 
given  with  perfedl  fafety,  and  with  almoft  the  certainty  of  fuccefr 
in  intermittent  fevers,  are  juft  as   well  afeertained  as   the   pro- 
per dofes  of  opium,  foxglove,  mercury,  antimony,  or   any  other 
of  our   conwnonefl    and   moft   powerful    medicines.      It  wouid 
therefore  be  foolifli,  as  well  as  lumecejSary,   to   tell  them,    but 
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for  the  edification  of  others,  who  mud  be  interefted  in  .  thi^ 
matter,  and  are  not  in  the  fecret,  I  think  it  right  to  men-* 
tion  the  general  fadls  or  principles  with  refpecfl  to  the  ad* 
miniftration  of  arfenic.  It  is  perfedtly  afcertained,  that  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  grain  of  it,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  too 
fmall  a  dofe  to  cure  an  intermittent  fever,  or  even  to  produce  any 
fenfible  efFedls  on  a  grown  perfon  of  ordinary  ftrength ;  and  that 
the  eighth  part  of  a  grain,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  too 
ftrong  a  dofe  for  fuch  a  perfon,  as  ip  generally  produces  fome  dif- 
order  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  Of  courfe,  the  dofe  for  a  grown 
perfon  is  within  thofe  limits ;  generally  from  the  tenth  to  the  fix- 
teenth  part  of  a  grain,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Thofe  very  minute 
quantities  of  the  medicine  are  eafily  obtained,  n,ot  by  weighing  out 
and  fubdividing  a  fiingle  grain  of  it,  but  in  the  fame  manner  that 
minute  quantities  of  other  aftive  medicines  are  ufualiy  afcertained, 
by  diflblving  a  fmall  but  definite  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  a 
large  quantity  of  Vater,  or  fome  other  liquid,  the  proportion  of 
which  to  the  arfenic  diflblvcd  iin  it  is  precifely  known.  The  folu- 
tion  recommended  by  Dr  Fowler,  and  moft  commonly  employed, 
is  of  the  ftrength  of  fixty-four  grains  (fomewhat  more  than  half 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce)  to  an  EngUfh  pint  of  liquid  :  that  folutioa 
is  given  by  drops,  like  the  tindhire  of  opium,  and  many  other 
adlive  medicines :  eight  drops  contain  the  twentieth,  twenty 
drops  the  eightli  part  of  a  grain  of  arfenic  :  and  the  common  dofe 
of  it  is  from  ten  to  fixteen  drops  for  a  grown  perfon,  and  four  or 
five  for  a  young  child*  By  fuch  dofes,  fome  thoufands  of  patients 
every  year  are  cured  of  intermitting  fevers,  without  difficulty,  or 
danger,  or  inconvenience,  or  bad  confequences  of  any  kind ;  and, 
what  to  many  of  them  is  of  much  importance,  without  expence. 
The  Peruvian  bark  is  fo  coftly  a  medicine,  and  the  quantities  of  it 
required  for  curing  intermitting  fevers  are  often  fo  great,  amount- 
ing to  many  ounces,  ef^ecially  if  the  patients  cannot  remove  from 
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tiic  unhealthy  marfhy  fituadons  where  they  caugkt  their  fevers^ 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  cured,  by  it.  Moreover,  oiauy  pa-t 
tients,  cfpecially  children,  cannot  or  will  not  tabe,  or,  if  they  do 
take,  cannot  retain  the  Peruvian  bark ;  but  the  arf^ic,  in  propa: 
doies,  any  perfon  may  take  without  diiguft,  nay,  without  l^owing 
it.  I  therefore  think  it  highly  probable,  that  the  ar£enic  will  foon 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  very  poflibly  may  ibon  after  be  itfelf  fuperieded  by  fome 
caller  medicine  of  equal  or  greater  efficacy ;  and  lefs  danger,  if  by 
any  accident  too  much  of  it  fhould  be  taken.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  cautions  already  mentioned,  and  perhaps  fome 
others,  fuch  as  the  addition  of  certain  fubftances,  whkh  are  con- 
ceived, whether  rightly  or  not  I  am  uncertain,  to  corredl  its  bad, 
or  improve  its  good  qualities,  it  muCt  be  regarded  as  on  the  fame 
footing  with  antimony,  opium,  and  many  other  powerful  medi* 
cines.  No  body  is  afraid  tx)  give  or  to  take  opium  as  a  medicine, 
though  a  very  fmaU  quantity  of  it  would  certainly  be  fatal  Not 
having  as  yet  found  a  iafe  place  to  try  fuch  dangerous  experiments, 
I  cannot  tell  exadUy  how  few  grains  of  it  might  kill  a  grown 
perfon,  or  how  finall  a  part  of  a  grain  of  it  might  kill  a  very 
young  child :  but  I  fhrewdly  fufpedl,  that  much  lefs  than  is  com^ 
monly  fuppofed  might  efiedlually  do  the  bufinefs,  either  of  the 
mao  or  the  child.  Yet  we  apprehend  no  danger  from  giviAg  one 
or  two  grains  of  it  to  a  man,  or  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  a 
grain  of  it  to  a  child ;  and  we  find  no  di^culty  in  meafuring  thoie 
(mail  dofes  with  fufficient  accuracy,  by  giving  the  infant  one  or  two 
fmall  drops,  and  the  adult  thirty  or  forty  drops,  of  the  common 
dni^ure  of  opium. 

As  to  antimony,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fome  of  the  preparations  of  it  will  produce  the  moft  violent  e^^s 
on  the  flomach  and  bowels,  e£S^(5ls  not  very  dijSerent  from  thoie  of 
Arienic  ;  and  that  many  people  have  been  poiibned  by  it.    It  has 
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beeii  {ki^  (biit,  like  all  other  iinportant  and  fbme  frivdaus  pcoixts 
in  phyfic,  this  has  been  much  diijputed),  that  the  very  name  by 
which  it  has  been  known  £3r  fome  centuries  pafl^  was  given  to  it 
in  coniequcncc  of  a  parcel  of  lazy  monks  having  been  poifoned*  by 
it,  which  their  friends  and  acquaintance  thought  a  good  joke,  and 
therefore  called  the  medicine  ^ntimomum^  wifhitig  by  this  term  to 
denote  fomething  like  Mo(nks<-bane.  But  it  is  certain  at  leaft,  that 
about  250  years  ago  it  was  formally  prohibited  and  condenmed 
as  an  arrant  poifcHi,  not  only  by  oimt  moft  noble  Faculty,  but  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Yet  this  very  adlive  and  alm<^  poifbnous 
drug,  when  propetly  prepared,  and  adminiftered  in  very  finall 
dofes,  is  a  ufeful  mecUciAe,  and  has  even  become  iuch  a  favourite 
with  many  people^  that  they  iniiit  upon  taking  and  giving  fcnxie  q£ 
the  preparations  of  it,  efpecially  Jameses  powder,  on  very  flight 
occafions,  fuch  as  a  common  cold ;  and  often,  as  I  think,  from 
mere  idlenefs,  or  becaufe  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  do* 

Not  only  thofe  medicines^  wkich^  as  they  produce  violent  and 
fometimes  fatal  e£fe(5ts^  though  given  but  vb.  yetj  finall  quan«» 
tity,  may  naturally  be  regarded  as  poifons,  butf  fome  medicir^s 
againfl  which  no  fuch  objedlions  can  be  urged,  have  often  been 
the  objects  of  great  terror  and  ftrong  prejudices,  both  among  phy- 
.ficians  and  their  patients,  and  have  ibmetimes  been  niade  the  fub* 
je<fts  of  the  moft  virulent  and  nudevolent  declamation:  for  ex- 
ample, the  Peruvian  bark  itfelf,  againft  which,  even  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers,  prejudices  were  long  entertained,  as  ftrong 
and  as  inveterate  as  any  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  the  keeneft  of  hia 
clients^  can  entertain  or  profefs  againft  arfenic  in  the  cure  of  ths 
fame  difeajfes.  Such  prejudices  againft  the  bark,  when  judiciouily 
employed,  are  now  regarded  with  general  and  well-merited  con- 
tempt :  and  fo,  no  doubt^  will  the  prejudices  againft  the  uie  of 
arfenic  be^  when  it  ia  not  left  to  the  raih,  indifcriminate,  and  per-* 
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haps  knavifh  admiiiiilradoii  of  quaqjcs,  but  given  openly,  and  with 
all  neceflary  cautions,  by  regular  pradlitioners. 

The  bed  proof  and  illuflration  that  I  can  give,  or  indeed  con- 
ceive,^ of  this  point,  and  one  which,  in  j  uftice  to  Mr  John  Bell,  I 
think  myfelf  bound  to  mention,  is,  that  the  fhort  period  of  two 
years  has  produced  a  great  change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  faid 
'  John  Bell  with  refpedl  to  all  the  three  points  in  queftion.  In  that 
timef  he  has  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  intermittent  fe-. 
rers,  to  be  lefs  confident  in  the  powers  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as 
pofitively  (by  which  I  prefume  he  meant  certainly  and  univer- 
fally)  curing  them,  and  has  even  learned  to  be  lef?  afraid  of  giving 
arfenic  for  that  purpofe.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  curious  ^nd 
inftrudlive  circumftance,  that  he  fhould  be  the  only  perfon  that  eVer 
yet  propofed  to  me  to  adminifter  arfenic  to  a  patient  This  patient 
laboured  under  an  obftinate  intermittent  fever,  which  had  baffled 
all  my  jQdll,  and  refitted  the  powers  of  the  bark  and  other  reme- 
dies for  fome  time,  and  had  been  equally  luicivil  to  Mr  John  Bell, 
and  the  bark  which  he  prefcribed,  for  a  much  longer  time  before 
I  was  called  in.  I  prefume  he  will  remember  the  cafe  to  which  I 
allude,  as  it  occurred  lb  lately  as  the  beginning  of  December  laft, 
and  at  there  were  in  it  the  following  very  ftriking  particulars. 
The  patient  (whom  for  the  prefent.  I  fhall  call  Dr  H.  M.  L.)  was 
a  phyfician  ;  he  had  fliffered  feverely  by  an  intermittent  fever  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  which  had  refitted  the  Peruvian  bark  there,  and 
had  been  cured  by  arfenic.  The  patient  himfelf  wiftied  arfenic 
to  be  tried  again,  and  fuggetted  this  to  Mr  John  Bell,  who  pro- 
pofed it  to  me.  I  agreed  to  it  mott  cheerfully,  and  pnefcribed  the 
arfenical  folution  accordingly^. thqugh  the  patient  adlually  laboured 
imder  another  difeafe,  which  many  phyficians  would  'have  thought, 
but  which  I  did  not  think,  fufficient  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  the  arfenic. 
He  was  cured  by  it  pertedily,  and  without  any  fenfible.  inconve-- 
lu^nce,  in  four  or  five  days,  between,  the  7th  and  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber 
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ber  1802:  he  has  felt.no  mconvenience  or  bad  efFedls  from  it 
fince ;  and  fo  lately  as  the  24th  of  March  1803,  I  had  the  pleafurc 
of  feeing  him  in  at  lead  as  good  health  as  he  enjoyed  before  that 
laft  attack  of  the  intermittent  fever,  and  that  laft  ufe  of  the  arfe- 
nic.  I  fliould  think  it  impoffible  to  contrive  a  cafe  better  adapted 
to  convince  Mr  John  Bell,  and  all  his  clients,  that  the  ufe  of  arfe- 
nic  in  fome  intermittent  fevers,  is  neither  a  bold  nor  an  unneccf- 
fary  experhnent  j  and  to  fatisfy  the  public,  that  when  phylicians 
do  occafionally  employ  fuch  a  medicine  as  arfenic  in  a  clinical  or  a 
common  ward  of  an  hofpital,  it  is  no  more,  and  no  worfe,  than 
what  they  do,  in  private  pradlice,  to  their  bed  friends,  or  to  them- 
felves,  when  the  circumftances  of  their  difeafes  feem  to  require  it. 

N^  14.  A  dlJlltiEl  clinical  hofpital  Is  a  thing  quite  unknown^  fuch 
an  undertaking  never  war  attempted^  ^c.  In  the.  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word  .clinical,  as  already  explained,  (page  379.)>  every  charitable 
inftitution  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  fick  poor,  in  which  they 
are  entertained  and  provided  with  beds,  is  a  clinical  hofpital :  a 
charitable  inftitution  for  tlie  felief  of  the  fick  poor  which  is  not 
clinical,  is  called  not  an  hofpital,  but  a  difpenfary. 

In  the  fenfe  of  the  word  clinical  in  which  it  is  ufed  and  ex- 
plained by  Mr  John  Bell,  (16,  17.),  ere£led  with  the  avowed  defign 
of  receiving  defperate  and  forlorn  cafes  !  of  praEllfing  experiments  !  of 
teaching  the  profef/lon  to  young  phyficlans  I  of  proving  the  hypothefes  of 
medicine  !  and  trying  by  experience  the  efficacy  of  drugs — a  clinical 
hofpital  is  indeed  a  thing  quite  unknown, ,  and  I  truft  fliall  ever 
continue  fo. 

But  an  hofpital  ere<5led  with  the  avowed  and  fole  defign  of  re- 
ceiving defperate  and  forlorn  cafes^  that  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  an  hof- 
pital  of  Incurables^  would  be  a  moft  charitable  and  ufeful  inftitu- 
tion. 

Such  an  hofpital,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  is  much  wanted  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  I  prcfume,  without  any  minute  enquiry,  that  it 
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muft  be  equally  wanted  in  all  great  towns.  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  in  procefs  of  time  fuch  an  inftitution  will  be  efta- 
bHfhed  here ;  and  I  mention  with  much  pleafure,  in  hopes  that  it 
may  promote  fuch  a  plan,  the  benevolent  and  judicious  bequcft  of 
a  refpe(5hible  old  lady,  Mrs  Murray  Keith,  lately  deceafed  ;  who^ 
anxious  that  her  charities  might  not  die  with  herfelf,  by  a  letter 
addreffed  to  me,  bequeathed  two  thoufand  poimds^  for  alleviating 
the  diflrefs  of  fome  of  the  mod  wretched  of  mankind,  who  being 
found  incurable,  (or,  as  Ihe  exprefled  it,  "  after  getting  their  fen- 
"  tence),  are  turned  out  of  the  Hofpital  to  ftarve,  and  for  whom 
there  never  has  been  any  fort  of  provifion,  though  furcly  they 
are  the  moft  miferable  of  obje6ts»  Often  has  fhe  reflected  on 
^  this  fubjedl  with  grief,  long  before  ihe  herfelf  was  amongft 
*'  the  number  of  incurables."     This  unhappily  was  her  fate,  by 
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the  mod  painful   and  incurable  lamenefs,  during  the  laft  fifteen 
years  of  her  life.     Non  ignara  mali^  miferis  fuccurrert  difco^  evidently 
was  the  fentiment  which  produced  that  benevolent  bequefL     Con- 
fidering,  very  rightly,  that  any  fum.  which  ihe  had  to  bequeath 
was  too  fmall  to  build  and  endow  a  feparate  hoijpital,  ihe  directed 
the  intereil  of  the  two  thouiand  pound^  which  ihe  bequeathed 
^  to  be  beilowed  on  the  pooreil  and  moft  helpleis ;  but  vnihing^ 
*'  where  other  claims  were  equal,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the 
**  lame^    who,  by  being  confined  within  doors,  are  deprived  of 
*'  free  air  and  exercife,  which,  by  railing  the  fpirits,  enable  many 
"  others,  though  as  incurable,  to  bear  their  fad  fate  with  fome 
"  degree  of  refolution,"   ihe  diredled  particularly,    that  none  of 
the  obje(5ls  of  her  boimty  "  ihould  get  above  ten  pounds  yearly, 
^*  and  not  even  fo  much,  if  not  well  recommended,  and  each  per- 
"  fon  to  be  informed,  that  the  continuance  of  their  allowance  de* 
•*  pended  entirely  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  be  warned  againft 
vice  in  general,  but  particularly  againil  drinking,  now  become 
fo  common  amongft  both  men  and  women,  that  &w  are  entirely 

^  free 
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**  free  from  it ;"  for  which  reafon  fhe  diredlcd  they  fhould  be 
paid  their  allowance  quarterly.  She  added,  "  It  has  juft  now  oc- 
"  curred  to  her,  that  if  any  poor  Negroes  fliould  chance  to  be 
"  amongft  the  incurables,  not  to  let  their  colour  be  any  objedion, 
"  but  rather  caft  the  balance  in  their  favour,  as  they  are  friend- 
lefs,  and  without  connections  in  this  country,  confequently  in 
greater  danger  of  ftarving  than  our  own  people." 
This  bequeft,  which  was  made  about  midfummer  1802,  and  be- 
came known  by  the  death  of  Mrs  Murray  Keith  in  November  laft, 
is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  Still  more  lately,  another  benevo- 
knt  perfon,  the  late  Lady  Rachel  Bruce,  has  bequeathed  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  fame  charitable  purpofe.  I  hope  and  truft 
thefe  good  examples  (hall  be  followed  by  many  others.  But  if  this 
were  done  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  building  and  endow- 
ing of  a  large  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  fuch  defperatc  and  for- 
lorn cafes,  fuch  an  hofpital,  for  very  obvious  reafbns,  ought  to 
be  feparate  and  diftindl  from  this  Infirmary  :  but  whether  diftindl 
from  it  or  conne(Sled  with  it,  for  example,  by  the  Managers,  in  ///- 
re£l  violation  of  the  original  plan,  and  of  the  charter  of  this  Hof- 
pital, allotting  certain  wards  of  it  for  the  reception  of  thofe  mioft 
miferable  objedls,  I  am  fure  that  fuch  an  hofpital,  or  fuch  wards, 
would  be  mod  abfurdly  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
feflbrs,  and  their  clinical  ledlures. 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  my  own 
profeflion  in  particular,  I  muft  believe  that  phyficians  will  eafily  be 
found  willing  to  give  their  profeffional  afliftance  for  the  relief  of 
thofe  hclplcfs  and  miferable  objedls  whom  they  can  have  no  hopes 
of  curing.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Medical  ProfefTors  in  this 
Univerfity,  or  any  one  of  them,  would  ever  be  induced,  either  by 
motives  of  humanity  or  zeal  for  fcicnce,  to  take  the  charge  of 
thofe  wards  for  the  fake  "  of  pradlifing  experiments,  of  teaching 
"  the  profeffion  to  young  phyficians,  of  proving  the  hypothefes  of^ 

"  medicine, 
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medicine,  of  teacliing  not  only  the  genuine  practice,  but  the  va- 
rious theories  of  medicine,  and  trying  by  experience  the  efficacy 
of  drugs."  I  fliould  juft  as  foon  believe  that  a  fet  of  profeflbrs 
and  phyficians  fhould  be  found,  who  would  deliberately  go  away 
and  hang  themfelves,  for  the  advancement  of,  fcience,  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  At  any  rate,  in  either  cafe,  of  fuch  clinical  lec- 
tures, and  fuch  hanging,  I  Ihould  decline  being  of  the  party. 

A  moment's  refledlion  muft  convince  any  perfbn  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  here  ftated,  and  the  impoj^bility  of  the  clinical  ledtures 
ever  being  what  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  chents  have  thought  fit  to 
reprefent  them.  Suppofing,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  all  of 
us  who  have  ever  engaged  in  clinical  ledlures,  arenas  unprincipled, 
unfeeling,  atrocious  villains,  as  he  and  his  friends  wifh  to  make 
us  be  tliought,  it  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed  that  we  are  alfo  per- 
fect idiots :  it  muft  rather  be  beUeved,  iu  pure  Chriftian  charity, 
that,  like  other  phyficians,  we  are  true  to  our  profit  and  our  pride  ; 
both  of  which  muft  be  ^fkcrificed  for  ever^  if  we  imdertook  the 
charge  of  fuch  patients  and  fuch  ledlures.  Every  phyfician,  how- 
ever unfeeling  or  unprincipled  he  may  be,  muft,  even  for  his  own 
i'ake,  wifli  to  be  fuccefsful  in  his  pradlice  j  for  of  all  things  this 

muft  tend  moft  to  procure    him   wealth  and  honour.:  and  of  all 

« 

Phyficians,  thofe  who  read  clinical  ledlures  on  the  cafes  of  their 
patients  muft  be  prefumed  the  moft  defirous  of  being  fuccefsful; 
for,  ia  addition  to  all  other  confiderations  of  duty,  honour, 
and  intereft,  they  have  the  very  cogent  reafon  of  being  obli- 
ged to  give  a  minute  account  of  all  tliat  they  have  done,  of 
the  reafons  of  their  pradlice,  and  the  caufes  of  its  bad  fuc- 
cefs,  w^hen  it  proves  unfuccefsful ;  every  particular  of  which 
muft  be  publicly  known*  The  chara<5ler  of  any  Phyficians 
who  fliould  undertake  the  charge  of  fuch  clinical  wards,  and 
pra<flife  in  them  in  the  way  that  Mr  John  Bell  has  defirribed, 
muft  foon  be  eftabliflied  in  a  manner  fatal  to  all  their  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  their  profefEon ;   they,  as   well   as  their   wards,  would 

foco^ 
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foon  be  objedls  of  horror  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor :  not 
only  every  patient  admitted  into  their  wards,^  but  every  patient 
who  came  under  their  care,  would  think  bimfelf  every  way  lojl^ 
and  thofe  who  died  would  be  thought  to  have  fuffered. 

In  that  fcnfe  of  the  word  clinical^  in  which  it  has  generally  been 
ufed  in  this  medical  fchool,  and  I  believe  wherever  our  inftitu- 
tions  have  been  imitated,*  I  mean  as  relating  to  practical  le(Slures 
given  by  the  Profeffors  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients,  a  clinical  bof- 
pital  muft  always  be  a  very  rare  inftitution,  for  the  plained  and 
beft  reafbns  in  the  world.  Such  an  hofpital  can  very  feldom  be 
needed,  becaufe  a  few  fmall  wards  in  any  common  hofpital  muil 
always  be  amply  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  clinical  le^hires ; 
and  it  is  only  in  JJniverfities  in  which  there  are  great  medical 
fchools,  or  in  great  towns  in  which  there  are  many  young  men 
breeding  to  phyfic  and  furgcry,  that  fucb  ledlures  probably  will 
be  given.  But  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  this  fenie  of  the  word,  a 
clinical  hofpital  is  a  thing  quite  unknown  ;  for»  to  the  beft  of  my 
information,  fuch  a  one  was  eftabhfhed  at  Goettingen,  originally 
and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  clinical  lectures.  But  if  every  hofpital  in 
the  world  were  made  clinical,  in  that  fenfe,  the  patients  in  it,  for 
reafons  fully  explained  already,  (p^^  379-  84.),  might  be  much 
the  better,  and  could  not  be  the  worfe,  for  fuch  an  innovation. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  muft  be  fully  underftood,  that  I  do 
not  mean  that  experiments,  of  the  proper  kind,  are  not  to  be  tried 
in  clinical  wards,  or  clinical  hofpitals  ;  but  only  that  no  other .  ex- 
periments are  permitted  to  be  tried  in  them,  than  ought  to  be  tried 
in  other  wards,  and  other  hofpitals,  and  in  private  pradlice.  I  am 
fure  that  no  peculiar  latitude  in  point  of  experiment  ever  was  given 
by  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital  to  the  Clinical  Profeffors ;  and  I 
never  heard,  nor  do  I  believe^  that  any  fuch  atrocious  Ucence  ever 
was  given  by  the  managers  of  any  other  hofpital^  to  any  phyfician 
or  furgeon  whom  they  peimitted  to  read  clinical  ledlures.  Mr 
John  Bell  has  faid  very  truly^  (N°  19.),  that  clinical  wards  were  ap^ 

3  H  pointed^ 
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pointed^  and  leElures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  were  given  in  your  Hof- 
pitaly  a  thing  unknown  in  London^  or  in  other  fchooJs  ;  but  he  has  omit- 
ted  to  (late  that  fuch  ledlures  foon  became  known  in  London  and 
in  other  fchools.  The  example  of  this  Hofpital  and  this  Univerfity 
has  been  followed  in  London,  and  in  many  other  places ;  which 
feems  to  imply  that  the  inftitution  in.  queftion  was  generally  and 
highly  approved  of. 

He  has  alfo  faid,  with  fome,  but  not  equal  truth,  (No.  i8.),  Tour 
motives  for  allowing  this  dangerous  innovation  were  pure  and  open.  No 
bufy  fearcher  into  the  records  of  your  Infirmary  can  prove  on  this  occafon 
a  pa&um  ilUcitum  !  a  prefent  of  money  !  an  aSual  reward  for  the  per^ 
verfon  of  the  judgment !  a  logical  or  a  real  bribe  !  no^  the  Univerfity 
had  nothing  to  give^  and  every  thing  to  gain.  Certainly  there  was  lio 
bribe  in  the  cafe ;  for  an  excellent  and  very  obvious  reafon,  that 
there  was  no  occafion  for  a  bribe  to  induce  the  Managers  to  do 
what  they  knew  to  be  right.  This  it  is  ufual  for  good  men  to  do 
purely  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  or  from  the  perfuafion  that  it  may 
do  good  to  others.  It  is  only  to  induce  men  to  do  what  they  know 
to  be  wrong,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  bargain  made  by  the  Managers 
with  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  1738,  that  bribes  are  necef- 
fary.  The  eftablifhment  of  clinical  le(Slures  was  not  a  dangerous  in- 
novation, but  juft  the  contrary. 

No.  15.     I'hough  a  laudable  infitution^  a  clinical  hofpital  muft  be 

forouded  from  the  public  eye.     Na  31.  Having  mentioned  a  clinical 

>  ward,  he  adds,  //  is  the  part  of  the  Hofpital  to  which  the  mofl  bopelefs 

and  defperate  cafes  are  conveyed \  the  flage  for  perpetual  experiments  \ 

thefcene  upon  which  the  public  eye  is  fixed ;  the  department  of  your  tn^ 

fiitution  where  popular  prejudices  are  mofl  to  be  feared.     No.  20.  And 

books  of  experiments^  under  the  undifguifed  name  of  clinical  experimentSy 

were  publifbed  by  the  Profejfors  of  the  Univerfity. 

So,  that  laudable  inftitution,  a  clinical  hofpital,  muft  be  fhrouded 
from  the  public  view.     But  that  equally  laudable  inftitution,  the 
clinical  wards  in  this  Hofpital,  is  the  flage  of  perpetual   experi- 
ments 
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ments,  the  fcene  upon  which  the  public  eye  is  fixed ;  and  the  expe- 
riments performed  in  them  were  pubUfhed'  by  the  Profeflors  under 
the  undifguifed  name  of  clinical  experiments.  The  inconflftency  of 
the  firft  with  the  fecond  and  third  of  thefe  affertions  is  complete 
and  glaring :  fo  they  cannot  all  be  true. 

As  to  a  clinical  hofpital,  pr  a  clinical  ward  in  a  common  hos- 
pital, being  fhrouded  from  pubUc  view,  fuch  an  aflertion  needs  no 
refutation,  and  hardly  a  contradidlion.  A  clinical  hofpital  or 
ward,  in  the  fenfe  already  explained  as  relating  to  ledlures  on  the 
cafes  of  the  patients,  is  precifely  that  kind  of  hofpital,  oj  that  part 
of  a  common  one,  which  cannot  be  flirouded  from  public  view  j 
for  It  muft  be  peculiarly  expoled  to  it,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  (Indents  who  frequent  it,  the  attention  which 
they  give  to  the  cafes  of  the  patients,  and  the  accurate  journals 
which  they  keep  of  the  progrefs  of  the  cafes,  and  the  reports  and 
prefcriptions  of  the  Phyficians ;  which  journals  never  were  and 
never  can  be  kept  fecret.  Many  hofpitals,  or  particular  wards  of 
hofpitals,  may  be  concealed  from  public  view,  and  for  various  rea- 
fons,  ought  to  be  io ;  but  with  refpeft  to  clinical  wards,  this  is 
neither  defirable  nor  poflible. 

I  never  tmderftood  that  the  clinical  wards  have  the  honour  to  be 
"  the  fcene  on  which  the  public  eye  is  fixed^^  I  fufpedl  rather  that  the 
public  gives  itfblf  very  little  trouble  about  the  clinical  ward^  or 
the  Clinical  Profeflors.  The  clinical  wards  are  juft  as  pubUc  as  the 
common  wards  of  the  hofpital,  but  not  more  fo,  except  in  as  far 
as  they  are  generally  frequented  by  a  greater  number  of  (Indents. 
The  patients  may  leave  thofe  wards,  and  often  do  fo,  when  they 
pleafe  :  their  friends  and  relations  have  as  eafy  accefs  to  vifit  them 
in  the  clinical  as  in  any  other  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  go  out,  and  to  take  them  out,  when  they  think  fit. 
Of  this  liberty,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  fometimes  a  very 
improper  ufe  is  made  ;  fome  patients  choo(ing,  and  others  being 
perfuaded  by  their  friends,  to  go  out,  when  they  (hould  have  (laid 
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in ;  that  is,  when  they  were  but  half  cared,  and  had  the  faireft 
profpedl  of  being  completely  cured,  if  they  had  perfevered  in  the 
ufe  of  the  proper  means  ;  which  profpe<5l  was  loft  by  their  going 
out  of  the  hofpital,  and  defifting  from  the  ufe  of  the  proper  remedies. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  partial  evil,  and  the  liberty  in  queftion  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  great  and  general  go«d.  Indeed  I  firmly  believe 
the' benevolent  purpofe  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  would  be  abfolutely 
fruftrated,  if  patients  were  not  allowed  to  leave  it  when  they  had  a 
mind,  or  if  their  friends  were  not  allowed  to  fee  theni  while  they 
continued  in  it :  for  on  fuch  terms  few  or  none  even  of  the  moft 
wretched  would  feek  relief  in  fuch  an  hofpital. 

The  fame  confiderations  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  what  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid,  (21.),  that  the  profeflbrs, 
**  without  the  invidious  name  of  clinical  hoj^ital^  have  a  fafe  place 
**  where  they  can  tnake  experiments  as  dangerous^  &c.  as  they  pleafc.** 
If  the  name  of  clinical  hofpital  be  invidious,  which  it  ought  not  to 
be,  the  name  of  clinical  wards  muft  be  at  leaft  equally  invidious, 
if  not  more  fo  ;  on  -account  of  the  contraft  between  them  and  the 
conunon  wards,  and  the  daily  opportunities  that  the  patients  would 
have  of  comparing  their  own  fituation,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
arc  treated,  in  the  different  wards  of  the  fame  hofpital.  This  confi- 
deration  alone,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  muft  render  impojjible  that 
pretended  peculiar  and  horrible  deftination  and  ufe  of  the  clinical 
wards,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  kindly  taken  fo  much  pains  to  ex- 
plain. (21.)  They  have  a  fafe  place  where  they  can  make  experiments 
as  dangerous^  &fr.  as  they  pleafe.  Safe  here  muft  relate  to  the  Pro- 
feffors  and  Phyficians  ;  dangerous^  to  the  unhappy  patients  who 
are  the  fubjedls  at  leaft,  if  not  the  vidlims  of  fuch  experiments. 
The  fafety  in  queftion  can  mean  nothing  but  fafety  to  the  fortune 
and  fame  of  the  Phyficians,  perhaps  alfo  to  their  necks,  if  they 
were  fuch  fook  and  knaves  as  to  attempt  to  make  fuch  experiments 
on  the  poor  patients   entrufted  to  their  care.     There  can  be  no 

doubt. 
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doubt,  that  making  fuch  dingerous  eitperiments^  trithcmt  regard 
to  any  other  confideration  but  the  general  interefts  of  fciencey  * 
wonld  be  a  very  high  mifdemeanour,  and  feverely  punifliable ;  sod 
if  fome  of  the  patients  died  tinder  thofe  experiments^  which  mufl: 
be.  iuppofed  to  happen,  and  indeed  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of 
dangerous  experiments,  it«would  become  k  very  nice  queftion,  and 
one  which  I  am  not  Lawyer  enough  to  decide,  how  near  the  condud; 
of  the  Phyfician  approached  to  wilful  murder.  It  certainly  would 
be  at  leaft  what  is  called  manilaughter  in  England,  and  culpable 
homicide  in  Scotland :  and  though  the  pra^fHtioner  might  efcape 
hanging  fbr  the  firft  homicide  of  the  kind,.  I  do  ntn:  know  what 
might  happen  if  he  fhould  perievere  in  the  fame  condud ;  but  I 
(hould  fufpe<5t  that  the  infurance  of  his  neck  would  be  reckoned 
much  more  than  doubly  hazardous^ 

In  the  mean  time^  let  it  be  obferred,  tkat  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  have  beftowed  the  moil  extravagant  encomiuxms:  on  the  Ma^ 
nagers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  on  pretence  of  their  having  grant- 
ed a  pcrmiffion  to  the  Clmical  Profeffors  to  doy  in  certain  wards 
of  this  Hofpital,  fuch  things  ^  no  perfcxn  of  common  fei^e  and 
humanity  can  ti^fkk  of  without  horfor }  fuch  thoxygs  as  would  be 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  lawj  fuch  things  a^  it  iS'  implied  even  in 
that  pretended  permiflion,  the  ordinary  Phyiicians  of  the  Ho^ital 
were  not  allowed  to  do  in  theconnmon  wafxls* ;  and  ^ch  things  as 
no  Phyficians' are  aBowed  to  ^in  their  ordinary  private  pra(5lice^ 
The  Clinical  Profeflbrs^  furely  could  need  no  permiffion  from  the 
Managers,  and  the  Managers  could  never  hafve  thought  of  giving 
them,  either  exprefsJy  cm*  by  impUcation,  a  penmdion  to  make  fiich 
experiments,  whether  dangerou6  or  niot^  m  it  was*  their  right  and 
their  duty  to  do'  in  the  ordmary  i^efdfa  of  thecr  profeffion :  and 
fuch  a  peculiar  permiilion  or  privilege  to  make  dangerous^  experi- 
ments, no  Phyfician  could  or  would  accept^  and  no  fet  of  ma^ 
nagers  of  any  h^ital  could  give,  or  durft  offer,  to  wiy  phyfician. 

But 
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But  let  us  cohfider  afafe  place  for  making  dangerous  experiments  on 
patients,  as  relating  only  to  the  fafety  of  the  Phyficians  fame  and 
fortune ;  implying  that  the  danger  and  the  bad  eflPedls,*  efpecially 
the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  experiments,  are  to  be  ftri<5lly  con- 
cealed. Even  in  this  limited  fenfe  of  the  expreffion  a  fafe  place ^  I 
cannot  fuppofe  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  fhould  even  for  a 
moment  have  beUeved  that  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Hofpital  are 
fuch  a  place.  They  are  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  ftudents, 
generally  from  i  oo  to  1 50,  or  more.  Every  prefcription  of  the  Phyfi- 
cian,  and  every  eflFedl  of  it,  and  every  change  which  occurs  in  the 
patient  after  it,  may  be  known  dire(Slly  to  all  thofe  ftudents,  and  in 
fadl  is  known  to  moft  of  them,  and  indirectly  but  very  fpeedily 
may  be  known  to  all  their  acquaintance,  to  every  medical  ftudent 
at  the  Univerfity,  and  to  many  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city.  Any  extraordinary,  and  efpecially  any  dan- 
gerous experiment,  certainly  would  be  thus  generally  known,  and 
would  become  a  fubjedl  of  very  general  animadverfion.  If  the 
refult  of  the  experiment  were  unfavourable,  above  all  if  it  were 
fatal,  it  would  become  a  fubje(5l  of  the  fevereft  cenfure  among 
men  of  fenfe,  and  very  probably  of  popular  indignation  and  cla- 
mour.  Moreover,  every  prefcription  of  a  Clinical  ProfefTor  ftands 
on  I'ecord  in  the  cUnical  books  kept  by  the  clerks,  and  in  the  book 
of  the  apothecary  who  makes  up  the  medicines  :  farther,  every 
ftudent  attending  the  clinical  le<5lures  has  accefs  to  the  clinical 
books,  and  may  tranfcribe  from  them  whatever  he  pleafes ;  and 
in  fadl  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  ftudents,  either  avail  them- 
felves  of  this  privilege,  or  by  taking  down  dire'dlly  from  the  Pro- 
feflbr's  mouth  his  reports  and  prefcriptions  at  the  time  of  the 
public  vifits,  have  complete  and  regular  journals  of  every  prefcrip- 
tion and  fymptom,  from  the  hour  that  the  patient  entered  the 
ward  till  he  was  difmiffed  from  it.  The  more  interefting  of  thefe 
cafes  are  often  minutely  known  to  many  other  ftudents,  who  even 
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take  the  trouble  to  tranfcribc  for  their  own  ule  the  whole  journals 
of  them,  Laftly,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  -feveral  of  thefe  joumak, 
I  mean  efpecially  of  unfortunate  cafes,  have  been  printed  and 
publifhed,  adorned  and  illuftrated  by  very  ample  and  inveterate 
commentaries,  in  which  the  editors  have  been  pleafed  to  revile  the 
Profeflbrs  in  the  bittereft  terms  of  contempt  and  reproach.  I  my- 
felf  have  had  the  honour  of  being  thus  reviled  in  print  for  my  prac- 
tice in  the  clinical  wards  ;  and  I-  know  that  fome  of  my  colleagues 
have  fared  almoft  as  ill  as  I  have  done.  I  dairc  not  venture  to  give 
any  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  abufe,  becaufe  I  am  fure  they  would 
not  be  believed,  unlefs  I  were  to  quote  the  particular  publications 
in  which  they  appeared,  and  to  give  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
them.  This  I  will  not  do,  as  it  might  be  ruinous  to  fome  men^ 
who  I  truft  have  lived  long  enough  to/become  fenfible  both  of  the 
folly  and  the  turpitude  of  their  coi^dudl :  but  if  any  gentleman 
wifhes  to  fee  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  publications,  I  can  eafily  gratify 
him,  and  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  here  flated. 
But  in  the  mean  time  any  perfon  may  form  a  pretty  jull  notion  of 
the  candour  and  fpirit  of  thofe  publications,  and  their  authors,  when 
4  mention,  that,  to  \ht  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  all  of 
them  were  written  by  young  men,  whom,  on  eicamination,  the 
ProfefTors  had  found  grofsly  ignorant,  and  had  remitted  to  their 
fludies,  and  who  endeavoured,  by  fuch  publications,  at  once  to 
eflablilh  their  own  charadler  for  talents  and  knowledge,  and  to  take 
fevere  vengeance  on  the  ProfefTors. 

But  the  mofl  minute  criticifm  and  rigorous  animadverfion  on 
the  condudl  of  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  are  not  confined  to  thofe  ftu- 
dents,  who,  from  being  remitted  to  their  fludies  when  examined, 
or  from  other  caufes,  are  irritated  againft  the  ProfefTors,  and  there- 
fore eager  to  reprefent  in  the  mofl  unfavourable  manner  every 
thing  that  they  fay  or  do.  Many  of  the  fludents  attending  the 
clinical  lecflures,   by  very  ample  prelixxiinary  education,  and  even 
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by  kaviAg  fcea  much  practice^  either  in  priTate,  or  in  die 
army  or  navy,  or  in  other  hof^ntals,  are  really  well  cpialified 
to  judge  l>oth  of  the  pradice  and  the  ledlunes  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feilbrt :  many  more  of  the  (Indents  think  themfelves  well  qualified 
to  do  fo;  and  arc  not  the  lels  fevere  and  dogmatical  in  their  cen- 
furci,  l)ccaure  their  qualifications  to  judge  of  what  they  fee  and  hev 
arc  very  flender,  or  perhaps  imaginary :  many  of  the  fhidents,  tfao* 
deficient  neither  in  talents  nor  in  knowledge,  and  not  abounding  in 
vanity,  and  not  wiihing  to  adl  uncandidly,  yet  come  to  attend  the 
clinical  Icdlurcs,  with  flrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  opinions  and 
pradliccs  widely  different  from  thofe  which  the  Profeflbrs  adopt*  It 
mud  appear  to  thofe  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedl  an  extravagant 
and  almolt  imintelligible  paradox  to  fay,  that  even  great  and  uni- 
form fucccfs  on  the  part  of  the  Profeffor  cannot  always  get  the  bet- 
ter of  iucli  prejudices  for  or  againft  certain  practices  and  opinions. 
Yet  tills  paradox  is  a  ferious  truth.  To  explain  what  I  mean  by 
it,  I  muil  give  a  particular  inflance,  which  is  too  recent  and  too  fe- 
rious to  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  had  the  bed  means  of  know- 
ing the  particulars  of  it.  In  fummer  1801,  (as  already  mentioned, 
page  347) ,  during  the  hotted  weather,  it  happened  unfortunately 
that  1  got  into  the  clinical  wards  feme  patients  very  ill  of  the  com- 
mon contagious  fever ;  feme  of  them  indeed  fo  long  ill,  and  fo  very 
ill,  that  I  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  faving  them.  Far  beyond  my  ex- 
pc^flations,  every  one  of  them  recovered  ;  chiefly,  as  I  think,  by  the 
uniform  and  vigorous  ufe  of  the  very  cool  regimen,  including  net 
only  great  cleanlinels,  but  the  mod  thorough  ventilation,  and  the 
frequent  wjjbin^  of  thrir  bodies  iciib  cold  'water.  No  feveer  than 
eight  of  my  dudcnts  caught  the  fever ;  chiefly,  as  I  believe,  by 
their  own  obdinacy  in  difregarding  my  admonitions,  and  not  be- 
lieving that  the  fever  was  contagious.  Two  of  the  eight  died.  One 
of  thelc  was  my  own  patient,  from  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  till 
the  morning  of  the  i"^^  day  c^^  his  tever,  when  he  died,  the  or- 
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ouaAaxices  of  it  being  fuch  as  to  biffle  all  my  fkill,  and  Dr  Diiu*- 
tma\  dhiring  that  time.  The  other  of  the  two,  notwithftanding  the 
fmcdh  which  he  had  feen  attending  tt,  heid  my  pradtice,  and  efpe^ 
diity  the  x:old  i:egini^n,  in  fiicilf dsteflation,  that  wjhen  he  was  taken 
ijiof  the  fev«r,  he  wonldnot  allow  me  to  be  called  in  to  fee  him, 
and  of  courfe  took  die  rety  opposite  method  to  that  which  he  had  &en 
me  follow,  keeping  himiielf  as  warm  as  he  could ;  till  the  morning 
of  (the  6£db  day,  when  he  was  found  4^d.  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
yineia,  till  one  of  his  oompanioiis,  with  gf^t  horror,  informed  me 
of  liis  death,  and  of  the  oixroumftances  which  feemed  to  have  ha- 
flened  it.  This  was  indeed  ap  eatteme  jcafe ;  but  nothing  oap  better 
iUuftcaoe  the  unlbounded  freedom  wid|[i  which  our  ftudents-thifik  for 
thfoAfelves,  and  judge  of  the  opinions  and  pnufHces  of  theirProfipflbrs. 

Ltis  needleis  to  point  t>ut  how  iiioh  yaabgmen  would  think  and 
ifnealkof  the  practice  of  a  Phyfioifn,  which  confifted  of  trials  of  dan* 
gerous  remedies,  and  ^of  courie  was  lefs  fuccefsfol :  Yet  a  prec^i- 
ousiibccefs,  witih  many  failures,  is  all  that  (he  beftof  us  can  pretend 
to  in  moft'difeaies* 

On  the  whole,  ^  from  beli^iming  that  the  ciin^cai  wards  in  this 
Ho(pital  are  a  fafe  place  for  die  Proifeflbrs  to  peitform  dangerous  ^x- 
pdimpnts,  I  firmly  beliei^e  they  are,  for  that  purpoie^  the  moft  dan-- 
gerous  place  on  the  face  of  die  earth.  Moreover,  I  moft  beg  leave 
to  ftate  a  kind  of  paradooc,  but  if^dh  may  edily  be  explained 
and  jcftablifhed  as  an  important  ti^uth^il  mean,  that  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be^  in  any  hofpital,  or  in  any  private  houfe,  a  fafe  place  for 
a  phyfician,  ftridUy  and  properly  fo  called,  to  try  dangerous  experi- 
ments. £y  a  phyiician,  in  this  ftridl  fenfe,  I  mean  one  who  does  not 
hdrnfelf  difpenfe  or  fumifii  medicines  to  his  patients,  but  only  gives 
his  advice  and  prefcriptions,  or  Recif^t  as  they  are  called.  AXt  thefe 
prefcriptions  ought  to  remain,  and  generally  do  remain^  on  the  apo- 
tbe<iary's  file,  and  even  tranfaibed  into  <his  book;  always  ready  to 
ri&  in  judgment  againft  the  jphyfician  the  very  firft  opportunity* 
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But  any  very  extraordinary  or  dangerous  prefcription  of  a  phyfi- 
cian  will  certainly  be  preferred,  and  the  efiPec^s  of  it  will  be 
marked  with  the  moft  anxious  care,  and  recorded  never  to  be  for- 
gotten;  for  this  good  reiibh,  that  every  apothecary^  ^  whether  wiie 
or  foolifli,  muil  be  fuppofed  to  know,: that  it  is  quite  enough  for 
hini  to  have  to  anfwer  for  his  own  blunders  and  negligence,  and 
for  thofe  of  the  people  whom  he  employs  in  his  ihop :  and  would 
certainly  think  his  throat  cut,  if  he  were  made  in  any  degree  an- 
fwerable  for  thr  dangerous  experiments  tried  by  a  phyfician : 
which  infallibly  would  be  the  cafe,  if  he  could  not  produce  the  phy- 
fician's  prefcription.  Further,  fome  apothecaries,  for  various  rea- 
fons  good  or  bad,  wifli  fbme  phyficians  at  the  devil,  and  take  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  do  them  every  ill  office  in  their  po^^er.  Such 
apothecaries 'would  certainly  lofe  no  time  in  making  generally 
known  the  iuppofed  dangerous  prefcriptions,  and  their  real  or 
fuppofed  bad  effedls.  Many  apodxecaries  are  very  intelligent,  ho- 
neft,  benevolent  men ;  and  as  they  know  perfecSWy  what  medi- 
cines, and  what  dofes  of  them,  are  dangerous,  if  they  got  any 
dajDigerous  prefcrijptions  to  mlake  up,  would  naturally  iufpefl  feme 
miftake,  and 'would  immediately  appljr  to  the  phyiician,  or,  if  ne- 
ceffary,  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  to  have  the  miftake  explain- 
ed and  rectified ;  which  would  {66a  cut  fbort  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment. Some  years  ago  1  got  from,  my  owUi  apodiecary  a  lef^ 
fon  oii  this  .point,  which  gratified  ^  me.  very  .much.  Having  occa- 
fipn  to  dii>edl  a  very  Jirong  medicine  for  ai  patient,  a  maniac,  and 
not  choofing  that  his  name  ihould  appear  on  the  paper,  or  even 
that  any  fervant  of  the  family  (hould  go  with  it  to  an  apothecary's, 
left  the  gentleman's  unfortunate  iituation  flioidd  become  known,  I 
went  myfeHi  and  put;  my  prefcription,  fairly  written,  into  the 
hands  of  iny  own  apodiecary.  He  perufed  it  repeatedly,  with 
much  gravity  and  attention,  to  my  great  edification ;  and  at  laft 
began  to  expri^fs  his  U.^%  with  refped:  to  the  operation  of  £> 
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(IroQg  a  medicine ;  hut  on  myj  telling  him  there  was  a  particular 
reafon  for  it,,  and  that  many  gentler  medicines  had  been  tried  in 
vain  with  the  patient  for  whom  it  was  intended,  he  proceeded  to 
make  up  the  medicine  faithfully,  fccundum  artem :  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  weeks  had  occaiion  to  make  it  up  more  than  once 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fame^patient,  whofe  difeafe,  I  believe,  though 
not  his  name,  he  foon  jdifcovered.  From  that  little  fpecimen  I 
could  eafily  judge  what  would  be  the  fate  of  any  prefcription  for 
a  violent  or  dangerous  remedy,  that  came .  to  the  fhop  of  an  intel- 
ligent arid  honed  apothecary ;  and  could  even  guefs  what  would 
probably  be  the  fate  of  the  phyfician  who  fhould  .venture  to  give 
fuch  prefcriptions,  I  prefume  it  is  generally  underftood,  that  the 
profef&onal  knowledge  and  duty  of  an  apothecary,  -  with  refpedl  to 
caudbn  as  well  as.iidehty,  in  making  up  of  ihedicines,  affords  ai^ 
additiodial'  fecurity  to  patiems  who  tariift .  dietr  health  and  Hves  to 
phyficians,  who  give  thtir  prefcriptions  only,  without  furnifli- 
ing  medicines.  .  But  I  know- of  no  fccui^ty,  aor  can  I  conceive 
any,  to  tfiofe  patients  who  trufl:  themfelves  jto  the  ikiil,  and  care, 
and  fidelity,  of !  pradtitioners,  who  furhiih  medicines  to  the  pa- 
tients that  employ  them,  and  who  have  difcpvcred,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  condudt,  even  with  refpedl  to  thofe  whofe  health 
and  life  are  at  ftake,  are  different  in  phyffc  fronli  what  thisy  are 
in  furgery ;  and  who  declare  pubhcly  and  in  print,  that  they  un- 
equivocally approve,  in ;  the  pracStice  of  the  medical  profeflion,  a 
latitude  which  they .  dare  not  admit  in  furgery,  and  who  fairly 
tell  us,  that  in  tlxc*^ra<Slice  of  phyfic,  the  making  profefled  trial  of 
every  practice  is  not  good  for  the  fickj  but  that,  on  the  prefijmp- 
tion  of  general  good^  ^in  this  inffanceexperixnents  are  ^  allowed 
which  mull  be  a  partial  evil*:  that  is,  mud  be  humfi^  on  fatal  to 
many  of  thofe  on  whom  they  are  tried. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  why  Mr  John.  Bell  and  his  clieilts  were  ab  pains 
to  date  that  flimfy  and  nugatory  didindiobv  between  the  pfa(5lice 
of  phyfic  and  that  of  furgery,  with  rcfpedl  to  trying  experiments 
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oji  patients.  Their  objed);  plainly  was  to  reprefent  the  pradlice  of 
phyiicy  efpecially  in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  as  a 
feries  of  the  moft  wanton  and  dauagerous  ezperitnents,  and  to 
make  the  clinical  wards,  and  the  Prdfeilbrs  who  pradkifed  ia 
them,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  who  permitted  CHnical 
Le<5lures  in  this  Hoi^utal,  objedte  of  general  indignation  and  hoF*- 
ror ;  but  by  no  means  to  reprefent  the  Surgeons,  or  their  wards, 
in  the  fame  unfarourable  light ;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  ftats  a 
diilindion,  or  pretended  diftindtion,  between  furgery  and  phyfic, 
with  refped^  to  that  important  point  which  they  reprefented  £> 
unfavourably  aa  to  phyfic  In  this  moft  laudable  attempt  they 
had  unluckily  foi^gotten,  that  the  furgeon*apothecaries  of  £din«> 
burgh  pradlife  ten  or  twenty  times  more  as  phyfidans  than  they 
da  as  furgeons*  It  is  therefore  highly  neceflary  for  their 
own  fake,  and  fiill  more  for  that  of  dieir  patients,  that  they 
fliould  i*etra6l  and  difavow  tjiat  horrible  fentiment,  with  refped 
to.  the  latitude  of  trying  experiments  in  phyfic,  which  they  df> 
not  admit  in  furgery ;  for,  as  long  as  they  do  hold  that  deteftable 
principle,  dieir  patients,  wha  expert  from  them  iMt  chimrgical 
but  medical  aillftance^  can  have  no  fecurity  that  they  will  not 
every  day  be  made  the  fubjedb,  and  at  lail  become  the  vidHms, 
of  unnb^ceilary,  loiog-contiixued,  expenfive,  and  dangerous  e]q)eri- 
meats.  Every  houfe,  every  bedchamber  in  Edinburgh,  is  in  this 
refpedl  a  clinical  ward  to  a  furgeon^apothecary  who  holds  that 
principle.  It  is,  to  uie  their  own  words,  (21),  a  fcfe place  vbtrt 
tbey  can  make  txpffiments  as  dangerousy  as  cxpcnjivcy  as  kug<ontmuiti 
as  tb^y  plcafc  !  They  may  be  as  long-continued  and  as  expenfive 
as  they  pleaie ;  nay,  it  is  their  iutereft  to  make  them  £b,  becauie 
they  are  paid  both  for  their  attendance  and  their  medicines.  It  ia 
a  fafe  place  ;  for  the  experiments  they  try,  and  even  the  medidnea 
they  give,  which  either  by  themfelves  or  odiers  whom  they  cm- 
ploy,  they  prepare^  and.  make  up,  and  adminifler,  can  never  be 
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known,  unkfs  they  pleafe.  A«  Kttle  can  their  unfavourable  or 
fatal  efie^s  be  known ;  becattfe  thcfe  cannot  be  difiinguiflied  from 
die  fyttiptoms  belonging  to  the  difeafe,  6r  the  poffible  eflWte  of 
common  and  fafe  medicines :  Nay,  when  any  experiment  is  likely 
to  end  fatally,  all  danger,  that  is,  all  danger  to  the  pra<5litioner 
who  made  the  experiment,  is  eflfedlually  prevented,  by  the  cafy 
expedient  of  calling  in  a  phyfician ;  whofe  prefence,  on  fiich  oc- 
caficms,  even  though  his  prescriptions  can  do  no  good,  never  fails 
to  give  great  fatisfaffion^  and  h  prevent  refleSfions^  as  we  are  fre- 
quently told  when  we  are  called  in  to  patients  who  are  jufl 
dying. 

(20.)  Books  of  experiments  y  under  the  untRfgmfed  name  of  CtiVl^ 
CAt  Experiments,  were  publijbed  by  the  ProfeJJbrs  of  the  Umverjtfj. 
,  There  is  peculiar  merit  and  delicacy  in  this  happy  alhifion,  which 
can  relate  to  no  book  but  one ;  and  that  6ne  a  volume  publifhed 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Dr  Francis  Home,  Emeritus 
Profeffor  of  Phyfic  and  Materia  Medica  in  this  Uiiiverfity,  and  who 
is  at  prefent,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  one  of  the  Ordinary 
Managers  of  this  Infirmary.  If  Dr  Hoitie  had  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  afk  my  advice  or  opinion  about  the  title  of  his  work,  I 
ihcmld  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  dilluade  him  from  giving  it 
the  one  which  it  bears,  CRnical  flxprriments^  Hifioriesy  and  Diffec-- 
tions.  I  could  at  leaft  have  pointed  out  to  him,  that  fuch  a  title 
might  eafily  be  mifunderftood,  and  dill  more  eafily  mifreprefcntcd. 
I  could  have  convinced  him,  that  fuch  a  fimple  title  as  Clinical 
Hiftories,  or  Clinical  Cafes,  or  Clinical  Obfervations,  would  have 
fuliy  conveyed  his  meaning ;  and  that  there  was  no  occafion,  in  die 
whole  courfe  of  his  book,  to  ufe  the  word  Experiment,  even 
once. 

The  fa^,  that  Ivis  book  was  pubHlhed  with  fuch  a  title,  and 
that  almoft  every  piece  of  pra<5^e  mentioned  in  it  is  called  an 
e!s{>erimient,  muft  give  to  every  man  of  fen&  asid  candour  a  very 
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llrong  prefumption^  that  thofe  experiments  were  .at  leaft  very  in- 
nocent :  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  of  which  the  Author  had 
reafbn  to  be  afhamed,  or  others  afraid ;  nothing  that;  could  make 
either  him  pr  the  clinical  wards  objedls  of  jealoufy  to  the  rich, 
and  of  horror  to  the  poor. 

But  this  prefumption  mu^  inftantly  have  t)een  converted  into 
certainty  in  every  perfbn  who  perufed  the  book,  or  even  who  read 
the  table  of  its  contents  :  from  which  it  appears,  that  thofe  experi- 
ments are  in  general  the  common  pradlice  of  phyfic :  the  moft 
common  and  approved  remedies,  employed  in  thofe  difeafes,  and 
in  that  manner,  in  which  they  have  been  moft  generally  ufed,  and 
are  moft  ftrongly  recommended.  To  the  beft  of  my  judgment, 
at  leaft  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  medicines,  whofe  eflfedls  he  has  re- 
corded, are  of  this  kind :  and  of  the  few  medicines  not  in  com- 
mon uie,  and  not  even  generally  known  in  this  country,  which  he 
employed,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  in  any  degree  dange- 
rous. Theie  things  are  fb  notorious  and  undeniable,  that  they 
foon  put  an  end  to  the  illiberal  and  malevolent  obfervations  which 
Dr  Home's  book,  or  rather  the  title  of  it,  produced,  when  it  was 
firft  publifhed. 

To  give  here  an  abridgment  or  abftradl  of  his  whole  book,  a 
large  odlavo  volume,  would  be  tedious  and  unneceflfary :  but  in 
proof  and  illuftration  of  what  I  have  faid,  I  fhall  give  a  few  fpeci- 
mens  of  it. 

The  firft  fecflion  of  it  is  entitled,  "  Experiments  with  regard  to 
•*  the  moft  proper  time  of  giving  the  bark  in  intermittents.*'  It 
had  long  been  known,  though  for  more  than  a  century  it  had  been 
keenly  difputed,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  a  very  fafe  medicine, 
and  in  general  an  eafy,  fpeedy,  and  almoft  certain  cure  for  inter- 
mittent  fevers :  but  phyficians,  as  became  them,  continued,  and 
ftill  continue,  to  difpute,  whether  its  good  eflfe<5ls  were  obtained 
moft  quickly  and  furely  by  giving  a  few,  perhaps  two  or  three, 
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large  dofes  of  it,  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  time  when  the  fit  was 
expedled ;  or  by  giving  many  fmaller  dofes  of  it,  beginning  as 
foon  as  poffible  after  the  fit  was  over.  There  were  ftrong  tefti- 
monials,  from  real  or  pretended  experience,  in  favour  of  each  of 
thofe  modes  of  pra(5lice,  and  againft  the  other.  Nor  was  it  even 
allowed  to  remain  purely  a  queftion  of  fadl,  to  be  decided  by  fre- 
quent and  careful  experience,  and  impartial  teftimony.  It  was 
blended  and  confounded,  to  the  gteat  puzzling  of  many  fludents, 
and  of  fome  pracflitioners,  with  various  medical  theories  and  rea- 
fonings,  about  the  caufes  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  bark,  on  the  fluids,  or  on  the  folids,  on  the 
nerves,  or  on  the  ftomach, 

Dr  Cullen,  who,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  when  Dr  Home 
was  making^  and  pwblifhing  thof^  experiments,  was  Profeflbr  of 
the  Pradlice  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  declared  ftrongly  in  fa- 
vour of  giving  the  bark  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedled  fit,  (Firft  Lines,  232.  4.)  This  pradlice  coincided  bed  with 
his  theory  both  of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
remedy.  He  had  alfo  got  fome  well-attefted  cafes,  jn  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  one  or  two  large  dofes,  fuch  as  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  or  even  half  an  ounce,  of  die  bark,  taken  within  an  hoxu" 
of  the  time  when  the  fit  was  expedled,  had  coip{^dy  cured  the 
difeafe,  after  it  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  had  refilled  ma- 
ny  fmaller  dofes  of  the  bark  taken  during  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  fits. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  practitioners  declared,  that  when  the 
bark  was  given  in  large  dofes  juft  before  the  fit  was  expedled,  it 

* 

often  did  no  good,  and  fometimes  was  thrown  up  by  vpmitixkg, 
fo  quickly,  that  it  had  fcarce  a  chance  of  doing  good :  n&y,  fome 
went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  they  had  known  the  bark,  .when  givjea 
in  that  manner^  and  well  Retained  oq  the  (loovach,  do  hars^  in- 
(lead  of  good^  and  make  the  fubfequent  fit  more  fcvere  than  any 
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of  the  preceding  had  been.  It  was  alio  weH  knoMm,  or  at  leaift 
verified  by  £o  many  examples  as  hardly  to  admit  of  diipote,  diat 
in  whatever  way  the  bark  wais  adminiftered,  it  did  not,  in  gene- 
ral^ cure  or  ftop  t3ie  intennittent  at  once.  To  as  to  jprevent  tbc  re- 
turn of  even  one  d^r  fit,  and  that  often  two,  three,  or  four 
other  fits  took  place,  t!sough  the  bark  was  adminiftered  faithfuls 
ly  during  the  intervals ;  but  that  diefe  fits  became  graduiffly  fight- 
er, and  lefs  perfe€l,  and  at  laft  cea&d  altogether.  This  common 
obfervation  ftrongly  implied  that  fome  part  at  kaft,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  dte  good  efie<Els  of  the  bark,  depended  trpon  its  flow 
operation  in  the  body,  rather  than  on  its  inunediate  cSc€t  on  the 
flomach. 

Dr  Home,  naturally  thinking  that  this  was  a  queflion  of  ibme 
importance,  not  <mly  with  a  view  to  economy  in  difpenfing  the 
bark,  but  with  a  view  to  the  eafe,  and  comfort,  and  fpeedy  reco- 
very of  patients  labouring  under  intermittent  fevers,  and  being 
unable  to  dedde  among  fudi  inconfiflent  teflimonies  and  reafon- 
ings,  very  innocently  at  lead,  if  not  lattdaUy,  refohrcd  to  admi- 
nifter  the  batk  to  fome  patients  in  the  one  way,  to  fome  in  the 
other,  and  carefully  to  obferve  the  refiilt.  The  number  of  diefc 
experiments,  or  of  the  patients  on  whom  they  were  tried,  was 
fourteen :  and  the  refult  was  ftroxigly  in  favour  of  giving  it  as 
foon  as  poflible  after  the  fit,  and  againft  giving  it  within  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  time  when  the  fit  is  expedled.  In  eight  of  die 
cafes,  when  given  juft  before  the  fit  was  expedled,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  fit ;  in  five  cafes,  when  given  juft  aft«r  the  fit,  it  pre- 
vented the  acceffion  df  another.  Whether  Mr  Jbhn  Bell  and  his 
clients  acquiefce  in  this  conchifion  or  not,  they  muft  at  Icaft  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  was  nothing  dangerous  or  horrible  in  the 
experiment. 

The  feecMid  fedion  of  DrHome-s  book  contains  an  account  of 
his  pra<ftice  in  the  common  continued  fever ;    and  the  remedies 
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which  he  ufed  in  it  were  abnofl  all  of  them  the  common  and  mofi; 
approved  remedies  employed  by  Phyficians  in  that  difeafe ;  fuch  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  bliflersi,  fomentation  of  the  legs,  camphor,  tar- 
tar emetic,  James's  powder,  and  opiates.  Two  remedies  were  em- 
ployed by  him,  in  a  few  cafes,  which  were  not  in  common  life  in 
this  country;  the  firft  of  thefe  was  th?  tindture  of  cantharides,  in 
fmall  dofes,  only  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  ufe  of 
the  medicine  had  been  ftrongly  recommended,  many  years  before, 
by  Dr  Hillary,  an  eminent  Phyfician,  who  pradlifed  in  the  Weft 
ladies,  and  who  is  well  known  by  his  book  on  the  difeafes  of  Bar- 
badoes.  The  fame  medicine,  cantharides,  had  been  in  great  re- 
pute, and  general  ufe,  in  the  cure  of  fuch  fevers,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  but  applied  in  a  different  manner ;  externally,  in 
the  form  of  bliftering  plafters.  Many  Phyficians,  however,  had 
tliought  that  the  good  effects,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  fuch  plafters, 
depended  not  upon  their  local  operation  on  the  ikin,  but  on  fome 
portion  of  the  cantharides  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the  blood,  and 
conveyed  all  over  the  body.  In  moft  of  the  cafes  in  which  Dr 
Home  gave  it  internally,  it  appeared  evidently  to  do  good  ;  and  in 
none  of  them  did  it  any*  harm :  all  the  patients  recovered  foon  and 
eaiily. 

The  other  uncommon  medicine  which  Dr  Home  tried  in  the 
cure  of  continued  fever,  was  thi  Petajites^  or  Butter-bur,  which 
had  long  ago  been  in  fome  eftimation,  and  had  afterwards  fallen, 
I  believe  very  defervedly,  into  negledl  and  contempt.  But  it  had 
been  again  brought  into  ufe  in  Ruflia,  and  extolled  as  very  fuccefs- 
fiil  in  the  cure  of  a  malignant  fever  which  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
xxj.  Dr  Home  gave  it  to  one  patient  in  a  fever,  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  fever  diminifhed  during  its  ufe  ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  medicine  itfelf  had  any  fenfible  effect ;  and  there  is  reaibn 
to  believe,  that  though  a  very  innocent,  it  is  a  very  infignificant 
drug. 
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•  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  I  have  feleded  the  firft  twofedions^ 
of  Dr  Home's  book,  as  being  lefs  exceptionable  dian  die  reft  of  it : 
but  any  perfon  who  ihall  take  the  trouble  t»  perufe  the  whole  to^ 
lume^  will  be  fully  convinced  that  it  is  all  of  the  fame  kind  with, 
the  fample  whicli  I  have  given  of  it.  Nay,  to  cut  fliort  all  fuch 
furmifes,  I  ihall  mention  here,  without  fcruplc,  and  without  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  my  venerable  pr captor  and  colleague,  die  only 
two  pieces  <^  pradice  or  experiments  of  his,  that  ever  I  heard  of  as 
being  made  the  fubjedl  of  reprdienfion.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the 
ufe  of  vipers  (their  flefh,  and  the  broth  made  of  it)  internally,  as 
a  cure  for  certain  inveterate  diieaies  of  the  ikia,  which  by  ibme 
Phyficians  are  called  Herpes,  by  odiers  Leprofy.  Vipers  had  beea 
employed  in  fuch  diieafes,  and  in  many  others,  and  highly  extolled, 
by  fome  of  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  Phyficians,  and  by  many  of 
the  moderns.  Yet  though  diey  flill  kept  their  place  in  our  dsfp^oik^ 
tories,  and  were  really  vo  be  had  at  Apothecaries  Hall  in  London^ 
and  in  many  apothecaries  fhops,  they  were  very  litde  ufcd  in  prab* 
tice.  This  ftroogly  implied  that  they  had  not  in  reality  beea 
feund  very  u£eful :  befides,  diere  was  reafbn  to  iidpedl  that  they 
had  originally  been  introduced  into  pradtice  in  confeqnence  of 
fome  fuperflitious  notions  which  were  common  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  whether  borrowed  by  diem  from  the  Jews,  iaiKl  dieir 
brazen  ferpeat,  or  not,  I  am  not  antiquarian  enough  to  determine* 
Still,  however,  it  was  poflible  that  a  remedy  nng^t  be  good, 
though  originally  introduced  by  fuperftition;  and  xhzt  a  good 
remedy  might  have  fallen  into  unmerited  negledt  It  was  at  kaft 
certain,  by  very  ample  experience,  that  the  iiefh  of  vipers,  and  tht 
broth  made  of  it,  was  a  perfed^ly  innocent  and  wholeibme  food, 
j\ift  like  the  fleih  of  eels,  or  that  of  tortoi^rs,  comnaonly  called  tur^ 
ties.  It  had  often  been  ufed  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  coinfidered  as 
a  very  powierful  reftorative.  Dr  Honae  thought  it  worth  wiiik  to 
try  that  mild  and  fafe  remedy,  for  the  cure  of  an  obftinate  difeide, 
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'which  generally  reqiiiycs,  and  fometimes  baffles,  our  moft  power- 
ful, and  what  may  be  called  our  rougheft  medicines.  He  gave 
Tipers  to  three  patients,  one  of  whom  grew  better  \mder  their  ufe, 
but  was  not  cured ;  feemingly  becaufe  no  more  vipers  could  be  got 
for  him.  The  fecond  in  about  a  fortnight  was  almoft  cured  ;  but 
being  informed  by  fome  fooliih  perfon  what  flie  was  getting,  would 
take  no  more  of  the  medicine.  The  third  of  thofe  patients,  a  girl 
♦of  fifteen,  who  had  been  covered  from  her  infancy  with  a  dry 
icaly  eruption,  was  cured  in  a  fortnight. 

I  am  far  from  contending,  that  a  few  fuch  cafes  are  fufficient  to 
entitle  vipers  to  refume  their  former  honourable  (lation  in  our  dit- 
penfatories,  from  which  they  have  mod  ignominioufly  been  dii^ 
milled  within  thefe  few  years,  both  by  the  London  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Colleges  of  Phyficians  :  but  I  contend  ftrongly  for  the  fol- 
lowing propofitions  ;  that  the  vipers-  did  no  harm  in  the  cafes  in 
which  they  were  given ;  that  every  pradlitioiler  of  competent 
knowledge  muft  have  been  iiire  of  this  beforehand  ;  and  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  in  this  coimtry  againft  fuch  an  article  of 
food  or  medicine,  are  groundlefs  and  abfurd  ;  jufl  like  the  horror 
which  the  Spaniards  of  South  America,  fo  lately  as  the  time  of 
Commodore  Anfon,  entertained  againft  eating  turtle.  Moreover, 
though  I  fhould  not  truft  to  vipers  for  the  cure  of  herpes  or  leprofy, 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  fome  difeafes  of  the  (kin  may  be 
cured  by  them.  For  example,  if  a  poor  failor,  by  living  on  the 
common  but  unwholfome  feafaring  diet,  had  grown  fcorbutic 
and  fcaly,  I  dare  fay  the  flelh  and  the  broth  of  vipers,  provided 
only  he  could  get  enough  of  it,  would  contribute  greatly  to  his 
cure :  and  if  a  rich  Alderman  was  grown  mangy  by  over  feeding, 
I  dare  fay  he  might  be  cured  by  living  for  two  or  three  months  on 
viper  broth  and  bread,  as  certainly  as  by  Uving  for  the  fame  time 
on  chicken  broth,  or  any  other  wholefome  low  diet :  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  if  all  die  Counts  and  Princes  of  t2ie  hply  Roman 
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Etripire,  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  got  the  mange,  vipers  would 
liave  been  prefcribed  for  them  all.  Yet  that  fimple  and  innocent 
piece  of  pradlice,  merely  becaufe  it  was  uncommon  in  this  coun- 
try, was  moft  abfurdly  and  unjuftly  made  a  fubjedl  of  reproach 
to  Dr  Home. 

The  other  piece  of  pracflice  or  experiment,  which  by  fome  per- 
fons,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  was  fpoken  of  in  terms  of 
reproach,  to  me  always  appeared  in  a  very  different  light.  I  allude  ti> 
.  his  experiments  with  refpedl  to  the  ufe  of  blifters  as  a  cure  for  coa- 
tinned  fevers.  For  this  purpofe  they  had  long  been  in  general  ufe  ; 
for  it  happened  that  Phyficians  of  very  different  feds  or  *  fyftems 
in  phyfic  had  yet  agreed,  though  for  different  reafons,  in  u£ing 
blifters  in  continued  fevers.  I  myfelf  know  of  three  totally  differ- 
ent theories,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous,  that  made  Phy- 
ficians think  it  neceffary  to  ufe  them  ;  I  mean  that  of  evacuating 
morbid  matter,  that  of  rcfolving  vifcid  lentor  of  the  blood,  and 
that  of  relaxing  or  of  taking  off  fpafm  from  the  extreme  veffels  on 
the  furface  of  the  body  :  and  I  believe  there  have  been  fbme  other 
theories,  or  at  leaft  fome  peculiar  modifications  of  thefe,  all  fa- 
vouring the  fame  kind  of  pradlice  ;  yet  many  Phyficians,  betweea 
twenty  and  forty  years  ago,  had  begun  to  diftruft  it.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  however  much  we 
diftrufted  it,  few  if  any  of  us  dared  to  omit  it  in  urgent  cafes^ 
Dr  Home,  like  many  other  Phyficians  about  that  time,  diftrufted 
the  fuppofed  goods  effedls  of  blifters  in  fevers  ;  but  ufed  them,  in 
compliance  widi  cuftom  and  fyftem.  He  carefully  obferved  their 
effedls,  and  very  candidly  pubUfhed  the  refult  of  his  obfervations.. 
This  refult  was  very  imfavourable  :  in  feven  experiments,  that  is, 
of  feven  patients  labouring  under  continued  fever,  whofe  cure  was 
trufted  chiefly  to  bUfters,  four  died,  one  grew  worfe  imder  their 
ufe,  and  the  other  two  were  evidently  no  better  for  them.  If  this 
had  been  a  trial  of  a  new  remedy,  I  fhould  have  thought  it  highly 
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blameable  :  but  it  was  juft  the  rcverfe ;  it- was  the  faithful  employ- 
ment of  a  common  long-eftabliflied  practice,  one  lb  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  that  if  it  had  been  omitted  in  thofe  cafes  which  ended 
fatally,  this  would  have  been  coniidered  as  a  bold  or  wanton  experi- 
ment :  nay,  it  would  have  been  fuppofed,  that  the  patients  died 
for  want  of  bliftering.  Dr  Home  had  no  peculiar  merit  or  de- 
merit in  the  pradlice  which  he  followed  ;  but  very  great  merit  in 
candidly  making  known  its  bad  fuccefs.  If  other  Phyiicians  had 
beeix  as  candid  in  giving  an  accoimt  of  their  bad  fucc^fs  with  dif- 
ferent remedies,  or  but  half  as  ready  to  publiih  their  unfuccefsful 
as  their  fuccefsful  cafes,  whatever  medicines  they  employed,  it 
would  have  been  well  for  their  fcience,  and  better  for  mankind. 

Any  perfon  who  is  curious  or  diftruftful,  may  foon  be  convinced 
that  thefe  are  n^y  genuine  fentiments  on  the  fubjedl^  and  not  afHi- 
med.or  profeffed  to  ferve  a  particular  purpofe  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion.  In  my  ConfpcSlus  Mcdicina  Tbcoretica^  publiflied  near  twenty  ^ 
years  ago,  after  mentioning  pretty  fiilly  the  pradlice  of  bliftering  in 
continued  fevers,  and  the  various  theories  or  reafons  afligned  for  it, 
and  my  own  diftrui^,  both  of  the  {Hradlice  and  the  theories  in  quef- 
tion,  I  alluded  to  Dr  Homers  experiments  on  the  fubjedl  in  the 
following  words,  Parag.  1 6 1 5,  Neqtu  bic  Jilentto  prat  erire  fas  eft 
experlmcnta  dart  audloris^  infelicia,  qutdem  illa^  fed  non  eo  minus  utilia^ 
quaque  ipfe  honesto  et  liber  alt  animo  palam  indicavit.  .  Hie  au3or  in 
experimenta  de  ftbrium  remediis  incumbens^  agros  aliquot^  postbabitis 
plerisque  aliis  auxiliis^  vefcatoriis  fere  folis  commijit ;  febrieitantium 
vero  boc  modo  traSatorum  major  pars  periit ;  eorumque  qui  evaserant^ 
nemo  multum  boni  ab  illo  remedio  percepity  plerique  baud  parum  mali. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  medical  profeflion  it  may  be  ne- 
ceiFary,  but  it  will  be  eafy,  to  explain  the  great  importance  of  that 
candid  publication  of  Dr  Home,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
bad  fuccefs  that  he  had  met  with  from  the  ufe  of  blifters  in  the 
cure  of  contiaued  fevers.    Probably  there  were  at  that  time,  in  this 
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iflahd  alone^  many  hundreds  of  pradHrioncrs  in  the  confUnt 
of  employing  blifters  in  the  cure  of  that  difeafe^  bonafde  believing 
that  they  were  one  of  the  beft  remedies  that  could  be  ufed,  and  of 
fuch  importance,  that  they  thcmfelves  would  have  been  highly 
culpable  if  they  had  not   employed  them.     Many  of  thofe  prac- 
titioners: might  have  occafion  to  treat  every  year,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  patients  ill  of  fevers,  and  probably  many  hundreds  of  fuch 
patients  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives ;   all  of  whom  muft  by  that 
practice  have  been  made  to  fuffer  much  pain  and  inconvenience, 
without  any  adequate  benefit,  or  without  any  benefit  at   all ;   and 
feveral  of  them  every  year  muft  have  perifhed   by  having  their 
cure  trufted  to  that  unavailing  andi  often  pernicious  remedy,  im- 
plying the  omiffion  or  negled  of  other  remedies,  which  might 
either  have  cured  them  fpeedily,  or,  by  alleviating  their  fufierings, 
and  breaking  the  force  of  the  fever,  might,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days,  have  brought  it  to  a  favourable  termination.     Many  of  the 
befl  praAitioners,  with  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
verfing  on  this  fubjedi,  agree  with  me,  and  with  Dr  Home,  in  re- 
jeAing  blifters  as  a  general  cure  for  continued  fevers ;  though  we 
admit  diat  they  are  a  valuable  remedy  in  £)me  other  difeafes,  even 
of  the  febrile  kind  j  nay,  diat  they  may  fometimes  relieve  certain 
fymptoms  which  occafionally  take  place  in  continued  fevers :  but 
for  this  purpofe  I  beheve  we  have  other  remedies  far  preferable  to 
blifters.     To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  not  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  number  of  blifters  is  at  this  time  employed  in  the  cure 
of  continued  fevers  that  was  employed  in  the  cure  of  them  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  I  am  convinced,  diat  this  eflential  improvement  in 
that  important  (ubjeA  of  pra<ftice  has  been  in  a  great  meaflire  owing 
to  Dr  Home's  publication.     Yet  ixy  tenacious  are  Phyficians  of  their 
old  opinions  and  praftices,  that  feveral  of  them^  to  my  knowledge, 
would  never  fubmit  to  be  fet  right  on  that  point ;  and  continued 
t?o  prefcribe  bliftci-s  for  ^  cure  of  continued  fevers  as  long  as  they 
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lived.  Nay,  I  flirewdly  fu(pc<Sl  that  there  are,  even  in  this  country, 
foin€  Phyficians  who  fkidifully  adhere  to  the  old  fyftcm ;  chiefly,  I 
believe,  fome  of  the  older  members  of  our  faculty,  and  very  few,  if 
any,  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Such  good  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
old  ichool  will  of  courfe  regard  all  that  I  have  here  faid  of  blifters 
as  a  mod  damnable  herefy ;  and  when  I  declare,  as  I  can  do  with 
truth,  that  I  have  treated  iuccefsfuUy  many  hundreds  of  patients 
ill  of  continued  fevers  without  the  help  of  one  blifter,  they  will  no 
more  believe  me,  than  I  &ould  believe  them,  if  they  were  to  tell 
me,  that  they  had  cured  five  hundred  fuch  patients  by  blifters 
alone,  without  the  help  of  any  other  remedy. 

Such  v^s  the  nature,  and  fiich  one  of  the  efie^,  of  that  book, 
the  title  of  which  appeared  fo  formidable,  and  to  which  Mr  John 
Bell  alludes,  widi  fuch  confidence,  in  proof  of  the  horrible  nature 
and  purpofe  of  clinical  leAures.  • 

How  then,  it  may  reafonably  be  aJked,  can  the  particulars  of 
fuch  innocent  and  common  praAice  be  called  experiments ;  or  what 
propriety  or  what  joke  was  there  in  giving  to  die  book  in  queftion 
the  title  of  clinical  experiments  ?  Even  tliis  may  eafily  be  explain- 
ed ;  and  I  diink  it  worth  while  to  do  fb.  In  the  firft  place,  in  every 
part  of  Natural  Philofophy,  every  change  produced  by  human 
contrivance  is  called  an  experiment ;  which  means  no  more  than  a 
contrived  obfcrvadon.  An  oblervation,  as  diftingxiilhed  from  an 
experiment,  is  the  rcmaridng  any  event  or  ehange  which  occurred 
from  natural  caufes,  and  Y^thout  any  human  contrivance.  We 
have  oWervations  on  eclipfes,  on  the  tides,  cm  earthquakes,  on 
eruptions  of  volcanos,  and  on  the  fymptoms  of  diieales :  We  have 
experiments  in  mechanical  ]^i]lofophy,  widi  balls  of  ivory  or  of 
clay,  with  magnets,  and  priixns,  and  eleArical  machines ;  in  che^ 
miftry,  widi  acids  and  alcalis,  metali  andgafes, heat  and  cold;  and 
in  phyfic,  with  medicines  and  regimen*  It  would  be  weU  tor 
mtankind,  and  bed  t)f  tUl  for  our  molt  ttclbk  hjcvlty^  ifour  experi- 
ments 
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meats  in  phyfic  were  as  certain  and  tmiform  as  thofe  in  chemiftry, 
or  in  mechanical  philofbphy :  but  as  long  as  the  human  body  is  a 
living  fubje6l,,  implying  the  exiftence  and  co-operation  of  another 
principle  of  change,  infinitely  V2^riable  in  its  condition,  and  at  lead 
as  important  in  its  influence  as  the  medicines  which  we  preicribe, 
that  kind  of  certainty  cannot  be  attained.     Our  pra(5tice  is  there- 
fore  neceflarily  not  only  a  fyftem  of  experiments,  but  a  conftant 
ieries   of  precarious   experiments ;  fbme  of  which  approach   near 
to  certainty,  but  others  are  far  removed  from  it.     The  nearer  they 
are  brought  to  certainty  the  better  for  the  patients,  and  for  the 
pradlitioners,  the  teachers,  and   the  learners  of  medicine.     But  if 
they  were  all  brought  to  perfed  certainty,  they  would  Ajually  be 
experiments,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  already  explained ;  and  fUch 
experiments  as  every  (Indent  ought  to  fee,  and  attend  to,  in  all  their 
circumflances ;  juft  as  the  ftudents  of  chemiftry  and  natural  philo- 
Ibphy  fee  the  experiments,  even  the  mod  familiar  and  certain,  in 
thofe  branches  of  fcience,     A  ftudent  of  phyfic  would  fbon  ac- 
quire more  ufeful  knowledge  by  a  courfe   of  fuch   experiments, 
than  could  be  extradled  from  fome  thoufands  of  our  moft  learned 
volumes ;  as  a  (Indent  of  natural  philofophy,  who  is  not  an  incor- 
rigible blockhead,   will  learn  more  of  the  laws  of  nature,  widi  re- 
fpedl  to  matter  and  motion,  from  feeing  experiments  made  with 
two  balls  of  ivory,  or  two  maflfes  of  foft  clay,  than  could  be  dis- 
tilled from  all  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  the  philofophers 
that  fucceeded  him  till  the  time  of  Galileo. 

But  further,  medicine,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fubjedl  on 
which  it  operates,  and  from  the  various  purpo(es  which  thofe  who 
pradlife  it  have  in  view,  may  be  regarded  in  feveral  very  different 
lights.  It  is  a  curious  and  interefting  branch  of  natural  philofo-> 
phy ;  it  is  a  trade  or  craft  by  which  many  perfons  live ;  it  is  a 
pradlical  art,  the  objedt  of  which  is  to  cure  difeafes,  when  this  can 
be  done ;  and  when  it  cannot  be  doAe,  at  leaft  to  alleviate  the  fuf- 
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ferings  of  the  patients.     Every  piece  of  medical  pradlice  may  be 
regarded  in  relation  to  each  of  thofe  views,  v«rhich  are  ip,  no  degree 
inconfiftent  with  one  another;  juft  as  the  pradlitipner*  or  any 
other  man,  may  be  confidered,  not  as  what  he  is  in  himfelf*  but 
what  he  is  in  relation  to  others.     The  fame  man,  in  different  re- 
lations, will  be  thought  and  called  a  father,  a  fon,  a  hufband,  a 
brother,  a  friend  or  enemy,  debtor  or  creditor,  plaintiff*  or  de- 
fendant.    Even  fo,  the  mod  common  piece  of  medical  pra<5tice, 
confidered  in  relation  to  the  patient,  may  be  an  a^  of  the  greatefl 
Idndnefs  that  one  human  being  can  do  to  another,  and,  a3  f^^, 
will  always  be  gratefiilly  remembered  by  the  perfon  whom  it  Civcd 
from  deaths  or  relieved  from  pain  and  iicknefi,  or  to  whom  it  re- 
ftored  tho£e  who  were  deareft  to  him.    Such  things  are  done  times 
innumerable  every  day  by  pradlitioners^  who  have  no  view  either 
to  the  advancement  of  their  fcience,  or  to  any  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment to  themfel ves.     But  muck  good  medical  practice  is  done,  and 
many  a  learned  prefcription  is  written,  by  Phylician^,  who  think  no 
more,  either  of  benevolence  to  their  patients,  or  of  the  improve- 
ment of  phytic,  than  the  apothecary  does  who  makes  up  the  naedi- 
cines,  or  die  undertaker  who  fumiihes  the  coiSos  which  ar^  want- 
ed, at  the  fliop-jM-ice  of  their  refpedlive  goods  :  it  is  the  Do<9:or*s 
trade,  by  which  he  mufl  liv£,  and  he  is  honeftly  labouring  in  his 
vocation,    thinking  only  of  the  one  thing  needful.      The  fame 
pieces  of  pradlice,  when  the  Phyiician  has  it  in  view  carefidly  to 
obfcrve  and  record  the  refult,  to  arratxge  it  with  fimilar  obferva- 
tions,  and  £rom.many  fuch  cooj^par^d  togeth^*^  tOrdeduoe  general 
conciufions  for  the  advancement  of  hifi  icieiiice  and  th^  imjprove- 
ment  of  his  art,  are  r^arded  as  eicpeiiments ;  but  fureiy  they  are 
experiments  of  the  mod  mnocent  and  laudable  kind*     Thoufands 
o£  thefe  experiments  may  efcape  the  obfenrat^on  of  the  patients 
themfelves,  as  well  as  of  thofe  in^ho  are  about   thiem^  and  mod 
deeply  interefted  in  their  welfare,     Nothiog  idoleoCi  notiMg  uo- 
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ufual  may  be  attempted ;  no  extraordinary  or  diftrefling  fymptoms 
may  occur,  the  former  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  foon  be  relie- 
ved, or  the  difeafe  may  be  completely  cured.  In  other  cafes,  the 
fymptoms  may  gradually  grow  worfe ;  the  difeafe  may  run  its 
natural  courfe,  and  terminate  fatally  in  the  ufual  manner;  the 
pradlice  employed,  or  experiments  made,  not  availing  the  patient. 
But  in  many  cafes,  the  practice  or  experiment  which  the  Phyfician 
is  obliged  to  try,  in  order  to  give  the  patient  his  beft  or  only 
chance  for  life,  muft  be  of  futh  a  nature  as  to  excite  anxiety  and 
alarm.  The  remedy  employed  may  be  uncommon ;  it  may  be 
violent  in  appearance,  or  even  in  reality,  from  its  immediate  ef- 
fe<51s.  Nay,  it  may  be  dangerous,  and  the  Phyfician  may  even  have 
intimated  this  to  the  patient  or  his  friends.  But  as  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  the  danger,  in  cafe  of  failure,  is  very  great  to  the  Phyfician 
himfelf^  I  mean  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune,  this  kind  of  prac- 
tice or  experiment  is  but  feldom  tried  by  regular  Phyficians  of 
eftablifhed  char  after ;  too  feldom  indeed,  to  the  beft  of  my  judg- 
ment. The  cafe  I  beUeve  is  difierent  with  the  irregulars,  who 
have  evjery  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lofe  ;  who  know,  that 
whatever  good  they  do,  the  world  proclaimeth,  and  whatever  ill 
they  do,  the  earth  covereth*  Ydt  fuch  irregulars,  though  they  kill 
many  patients  by  their  rafh  and  bl\indering  pradlice,  have  certain- 
ly cured  fome  in  very  unfavourable  fituations,  by  means  well 
known  to  the  regulars,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  real  or  fup- 
pofed  danger,  thefe  were  afraid  to  employ.  It  muft  even  be  ac- 
knowledged, however  mortifying  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  the 
regular  faculty,  that  we  owe  to  the  quacks  the  knowledge  and 
ufe  of  feveral  of  the  moft  powerful  meTiicines  which  we  now  gene- 
rally em^ploy;  fuch  as  opixmi,  antimony,  mercury,  and  many 
others^  Stilly  however,  the  nimiber  of  really  ufeful  medicines 
bears  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  vaft  multitude  of  ufelefs  drugs 
that  from  time  to  time  have  been  introduced,  and  highly  extolled^ 
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both  by  quacks  and  by  regular  Phyficians,  that  the  regular  faculty 
have  in  general  a  ftrong  tendency  to  diftruft  all  new  medicines, 
and  of  courfe  a  reludlance  even  to  try  them.  It  was  long  ago  re- 
marked by  Bacon,  and  the  obfcrvation  is  juft  as  true  at  prefent  as 
it  was  in  his  time,  that  regular  Phyficians  are  always  more  difpo- 
led  to  expedl  advantage  in  medicine  from  the  improvement  of  the 
general  plan  of  pracflice  in  a  difeafe,  than  from  the  extraordinary 
virtues  of  any  particular  medicine  that  may  be  propofed ;  while 
thofe  not  of  the  medical  profeffion,  being  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of 
that  kind  of  improvement  in  phyfic,  are  always  credulous  with 
refpedl  to  the  good  effedls  of  every  new  medicine  that  they  hear 
recommended.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  is  obvious  ;  thofe  not 
of  our  profeffion  hear  only  of  the  few  cafes  in  which  fuch  medi- 
cines were  or  feemed  to  be  fuccefsful.  Phyficians  know  to  their 
forrow  the  many  cafes  in  which  they  do  no  good,  and  fome  in 
which  they  do  harm ;  and  are  neceflarily  forced  to  doubt,  whether, 
in  tlie  mod  favourable  cafes,  they  had  really  done  that  good  which 
both  pra(5litioners  and  patients  had  moft  confidently  believed. 
Thefe  things  are  fo  well  and  fo  generally  known,  that  mofl  perfons 
of  competent  judgment,  if  they  had  read  this  vindication  of  the 
Clinical  Profeflbrs,  from  the  charge  of  trying  wanton  and  danger* 
ous  experiments  on  their  patients,  without  knowing  what  gave 
occafion  to  it,  would  have  regarded  it  as  mere  afFedtation :  but  the 
ftrong  paflage  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell's  pamphlet  will  eflfedlual- 
ly  preclude  all  fuch  furmifes  on  this  occafion. 

There  is  yet  another  circumftance  in  medical  pracflice  or  expe- 
riments on  patients  which  I  muft  beg  leave  to  ftate  in  its  true 
lights  becaufe  it  is  on  all  occafions,  but  efpecially  in  an  hofpital  or 
in  a  clinical  ward,  eafily  mifreprefented  by  the  malevolent,  and 
really  mifunderftood  by  thofe  who  fee  only  what  is  done,  or  per- 
haps but  a  part  of  it,  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  reafons  for 
which  fuch  things  are  done.     To  this  kind  of  practice  I  alluded 
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in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  140,),  in  a  few  obfcrvatiou8  that 
I  made  on  the  neceflary  employment  of  our  moft  powerful  re- 
medies, fuch  as  are  often  required  in  the  moft  urgent  and  dan- 
gerous cafes,  in  which  the  patient's  chance  for  recovery  is  very 
fmall,  and  in  which  there  may  be  even  fome  danger  from  the 
violent  efietfls  of  the  remedies  themfelves.  Notliing  can  be  eaiier 
than  to  impute  to  the  operation  of  thofe  ftrong  remedies  all  the  un- 
favourable fymptoiiis,  or  even  die  death  of  the  patient,  if  fuch 
things  happen  after  their  ufe.  But  candour  and  common  fenfe 
require  that  the  moft  favourable  conftrudlion  ftiould  be  put  on  the 
condudl  of  a  Phyfician  in  thofe  trying  and  vexatious  circumftances. 
A  very  little  refle<5lion  muft  convince  every  perfon  of  good  fenie, 
that  it  is  not  alone  the  danger,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  any  piece  of 
practice  that  ought  to  be  confidered,  but  the  difference  between 
that  danger  and  the  danger  to  which  the  patient  was  expofed  firom 
his  difeafe.  I  do  bot  think  the  danger  of  any  common  medicine, 
or  common  mode  of  pradlice,  if  employed  with  but  tolerable  judg- 
ment, neariy  fo  great  as  has  often  been  faid,  both  by  the  vulgar, 
who  are  fometimes  pleafed  to  fancy  that  Phyficians  had  killed  thofe 
patients  who  died  imdef  their  care,  and  by  Phyficians  themfelves, 
who  tiow  and  then  have  the  goodnef^  to  pay  that  compliment  to 
their  brethren.  The  relult  of  my  own  obfervation  on  the  pradlioe 
of  phyfic  has  been  a  ftrong  convi<flion,  that  for  one  patient  who 
is  killed  by  the  regular  faculty  by  the  ufe  of  violent  and  dangerous 
remedies,  twenty,  or  perhaps  a  hundred^  are  allowed  to  die  with* 
out  getting  that  chance  of  recovery  which  fuch  powerful  remedies 
would  have  given  diem.  But  fuppofing  the  violent  remedies  to 
which  I  allude  to  be  as  dangerous  as  ever  was  pretended,  if  die 
danger  of  the  difeafe  was  ftill  greater  and  n^ore  ui^ent,  or  if  the 
difeafe  was  almoft  certainly  fatal  tmlefs  fuch  remedies  were  em- 
ployed, the  ufe  of  them  muft  be  c<mfidered  as  leffening  the  danger 
of  the  patient.     It  ougbt  ajfe  to  be  oMifidered,  iin  another  point 
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of  view,  that  the  ftate  of  the  body  in  certain  difeaies  greatly 
lefTens  the  danger  of  fome  of  our  mod  violent  remedies,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  makes  thofe  remedies  mod  peculiarly  neceflary. 
Nay,  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  in  particular  difea- 
fes,  that  make  it  almofl  infenfible  to  fome  of  our  moft  powerful 
medicines,  or  at  leaft  make  it  neceflary  to  adminifter  thefe  medi- 
cines in  quantities  much  larger  than  would  be  given,  or  could  be 
required,  in  other  difeafes  ;  perhaps  in  fuch  quantities  as  would 
be  certainly  fatal  to  a  flxong  perfon  in  perfe(5l  health.  I  believe 
very  violent  fever,  and  certainly  violent  internal  inflammation 
connedled  with  high  fever,  while  it  requires  large  bleeding,  at  the 
fame  time  enables  the  body  to  bear  it  with  leis  danger  and  in- 
convenience than  it  could  have  done  in  health.  In  the  courfe  of 
fuch  a  diieafe,  a  patient,  who  had  fainted  on  the  flrft  and  fecond 
bleeding,  though  not  v-ery  large,  has  been  known  to  bear  two  or 
three  fubfequent  bleedings,  much  larger,  without  fainting,  and 
with  great  benefit.  In  drc^fy  it  often  happens,  efpecially  when 
the  head  becomes  affcdted,  that  ftrong  purges  have  no  effeifl, 
though  given  in  double  or  triple  the  coanmon  dofes ;  yet  if  given 
in  ftill  larger  doics,  they  fometimes  anfwcr  pcrfcdUy  well*  In  the 
locked  jaw,  and  I  underfland  the  caie  to  be  the  fame  in  the  hydro- 
phobia, (from  the  bite  of  a:  mad  dog)^  opium,  in  double  or  per- 
haps ten  times  its  ufual  dofe,  may  have  little  or  no  efibdl ;  yet  if 
given  in  flill  larger  dofes,  it  may  cure  a  painful  and  horrible  di£- 
eafe,  which  oth^iTsrife  would  be  fatal  in  two  days.  It  can  fckrce  be 
necdOfary  to  fay,  that  in  fuch  cafes  no  Fhyfician  in  his  fenfes  would 
prefcribe  at  once  bleeding  to  fuch  an  amount,  or  fuch  enormous 
quantities  of  flxong  medicines,  as  niay  eventually  be  found  necef- 
fary.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  dbat  all  fuch  pieces  of  pracStice  will  be 
tried  at  firft  in  moderation,  thougli  with  vigour,  and  repeated  and 
puihed  fardier,  as  cxrcumflances  may  requii^  On  this  phu^  I 
xxmcdve,-  that  even  the  pofltive  danger  from  thepi  joauft  be  but 
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friends,  and  the  other  patients  could  not  know :  ,and  very  probably^ 
even  when  they  heard  that  his  difeafe  was  a  locked  jaw,  they  would 
think  of  no  other  danger  from  it  but  that  of  the  patient  being 
gradually  ftarved  to  death ;  which  I  underftand  is  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a  locked  jaw.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  tell  them,  that  the  fevere  practice  of  dafhing  cold  water 
on  die  body  of  the  patient  in  that  difeafe  had  been  reconunended 
by  Hippocrates  two  thoufand  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  ne- 
gledled  for  two  thoufand  years  or  more,  and  had  been  i  evived,  and 
again  brought  into  repute,  within  thefe  thirty  years  ;  and  that,  next 
to  it,  the  adminiftration  of  opium,  in  large  dofes,  frequently  repeat- 
ed, feemed  the  mod  powerful  remedy;  and  that  both  together 
formed,  if  not  the  whole,  at  leaft  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
the  practice,  which  every  Phyfician  of  competent  knowledge 
would  wifh  to  have  employed  on  himfelf,  or  on  his  bed  friends, 
if  tbfij  were  ill  of  die  fame  difeafe ;  and  that  it  would  be  my  in- 
difpenfable  duty  to  employ  the  fame  remedies,  if  poilible  with 
greater  vigour,  efpecially  the  opium,  in  fHll  larger  dofes,  in  any 
fimilar  cafe.  To  this  hour  I  know  not  how  I  have  cfcaped  thofe 
animadverfions,  which  I  expe<5ted  for  my  pradlice,  and  my  bad  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  cafe ;  unlefs  it  was,  diat  the  converfation  of  my 
pupils  fufficiently  explained  to  the  other  patients  the  urgent  danger 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  neceffity  of  trying  thofe  feemingly  cruel  and 
dangerous  experiments. 

On  another  occafion,  in  fummer  1797, 1  made  a  flill  narrower 
efcape  froMi  thofe ,  reproaches,  or  thofe  extravagant  encomiums, 
which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  hare  fo  liberally  beflowed  on 
the  Clinical  ProfefTors.  A  young  man  came  under  my  care  in  tte 
clinical  ward,  who  liad  been  ill  of  a  pleurify  for  feveral  days. 
Hie  fymptoms  were  £d  uncommonly  violent,  that  there  could  be  no 
doulw  about  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  urgent  danger  of  it,  and 
die  d^y  itemedy,  namely,  large  bleedings  that  could  give  the  pa- 
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tient*  a  chance  for  his  life.    The  youngeft  of  my  pupils  muft  have 
known  all  thefe  things  juft  as  well  as  I  did.  The  remedy  certainly  was 
not  fpared ;  my  man  miderwent  three  large  bleedings  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  without  the  leaft  benefit ;  indeed  he  evidently  grew 
worfe,  and  after  the  third  bleeding  my  clerk  came  to  tell  me  that 
he  was  much  worfe,  and  feemed  to  be  dying.     This  was  no  fur- 
prife  to  me,  who  had  been  aware  of  his  great  danger  from  the  mo- 
ment I  faw  him ;  but  as  I  was  not  difpofed  to  give  him  up,  without 
ufing  every  effort  to  fave  him,  I  went  immediately  to  the  Hofpital, 
and  finding  his  ftrength  ftill  entire,  though  the  fymptoms  of  his 
difeafe  were  dreadfully  urgent,  I  inftantly  ordered  anotlier  bleeding 
for  him,  and  (laid  to  fee  it  performed,  and  to  obferve  the  effedt  of 
it.     It  was  the  largeft  I  ever  witneffed,  and  much  larger  than  any 
bleeding  that   I  ever   prefcribed.     I  expected  and  wifhed  to   have 
made   him  faint  by  that   bleeding :  for  fuch  fainting,  I  am  confix 
dent,   often  does  good ;    but  this,  like  every  other  point  in  phyfic, 
has  been   the  fubjecSl  of  keen  and  endlefs  difpute.     He  bore  the 
lofs  of  thirty-two  ounces  (a  full  Englifli  quart)   of  blood  without 
fainting ;  and  I  durft  go  no  farther.    Next  day  I  found  him  worfe 
than  ever,  but  ftill,  as  I  thought,   able  to  bear  another  bleeding ; 
which  I  conceived  might  give  him  fome  chance,  though  but  a  very 
fmall  one,  for  life.     It  was  tried  without  delay,  and  I  ftaid  to  ob- 
ferve the  effedl  of  it.     To  enfure,  as  I  thought,  his  fainting,  I  made 
him  fit  eredl  when  he  was  bled ;  and  in  that  pofture  he  bore  the  lofs 
of  more  than  twenty  ounces  of  blood  ;  making  in  all  ninety-feven 
ounces,  that  were  taken  from  him  in  three  fucceflive  days,  but  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.     At  that  time  he  was  feized  with  hiccup,  and 
I  could  obferve  fbme  fpafms  in  his  face  ;.  fo  that  it  might  be  faid, 
and  in  fa£t  was  faid,  without  exaggeration,  that  I  had  bled  him  into 
convulfions.    One  or  two  of  my  pupils,  who  were  very  attentive  to 
all  that  paffed,  took  fright,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  believing  all 
was  over,  and  that  the  man  was  inftantly  to  die  in  my  hands  ;  and 
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I  confefs  I  had  my  own  fliare  of  uneafinefs   for  fome  imnutes ; 
though,  for  a  reafon  that  I  fhall  mention  afterwards,  I  was  not  fo 
much  difconcerted  as  my  pupils  were.     On  laying  the  man  down 
on  his  bed,  the  fpafms^went  oflF,  is  foon  and  as  eafily  as  a  faint- 
ing fit  co^^nonly  does  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  patient  was  in 
a  manner  cured ;   the  violent  fymptoms  of  his  difeafe  inftantly 
ceafed,  and,  without  the  help  of  any  other  remedy,  he  recovered 
as  well  as  any  patient  I  ever  l^w  in  that  difeafe,  and  much  fafter 
than  fuch  patients  commonly  do*     That  was  his  good  luck,  aiid 
mine  too  ;  for  if  he  had  died  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  a 
reproach  to  me  as  long  as  I  lived,  probably  even  to  the  Hofpital 
in  which  I  praiflifed,  and  to  the  medical  fchool   in  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  a  Profeflbr :  for  in  two  or  three  weeks,  that  is, 
by  the  time  my  man  was  difinifled  cured  from  the  Hofpital,  the 
.hiflory  of  his  cafe  was  known  at  Geneva ;  fome  gentlemen  from 
that  city  having  been  my  pupils  at  that  time,  and  having,  as  I  foon 
•  learned,  regaled  their  friends  at  home  with  an  account  of  a  mode  of 
pradiice.very  different  from  any  that  they  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  would  have  been  at  leaft  as  commu* 
nicative  if  my  pradlice  had  been  unfuccefsfuL    Such  is  the  fafety  of 
the  clinical  wards  as  a  place  in  which  to  try  dangerous  experiments* 
In  that  interefting  cafe,  if  I  had  flopped  fhort  after  the  third  bleed- 
ing, and  allowed  my  man  to  die,  which  to  the  beft  of  my  judg* 
ment  he  muH  have  done  in  two  days,  or  perhaps  in  one,  I  fhould 
have  had  the  credit  of  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  favc  him. 
If  I  had  flopped  fhort  after  the  fourth  large  bleeding,  and  allowed 
him  to  die,   which  I  am  confident  would  have  been  his  fate,  it. 
would  have  been  a  noble  fubjedl  of  dilputc,  whether  his  difeafe 
or  my  exceffive  bleedings  (feventy-five  ounces  in  thirty  hours)  had 
killed  him.     But  if  he  had  died  after  the  fifth  bleeding,  whether 
inftantly  or  not,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute  at  all  that  I  had 
killed  him  by  fuch  horrible  bleeding.     In  lefluring  on  that  cafe, 
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I  wiflied  to  tell  my  pupils,  but  durft  not,  becaufe  I  had  forgotten 
my  authority,  which  I  afterwards  foxmd  in  a  biographical  book, 
that  Dr  Radcliffe,  the  greateft  Phyfician  in  London  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  ill  of  the  fame  difeafe  (pleurify)  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  was  bled  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  ounces  in  one 
day ;  by  which  means  he  was  cured,  though  he  had  been  fo  ill  that 
for  fome  time  he  was  abfolutely  defpaired  of.    Radcliffe  was  a  brute, 
but  he  was  not  a  fool ;  and  certainly  would  neither  have  fubmitted 
to  fuch  pradlice,  nor,  what  I  prefume  was  the  cafe,  have  diredled  it 
for  himfelf,  without  knowing  that  it  was  neceffary ;  and  though  not 
perhaps  altogether  fafe,  at  lead  not  near  fo  dangerous  as  the  difeafe 
which  it  was  intended  to  cure*     It  happened,  however^  that  at  that 
time  I  could  explain  to  my  pupils  why  I  was  not  fo  much  alarmed 
as  fome  of  ^  them  had  been  when  my  patient  fell  into  fpafms,  in- 
ftead  of  fainting,  on  liis  laft  great  bleeding.   About  a  twelvemonth 
before,  I  had  met  with  the  fame  embarraffmg  fymptom  repeatedly, 
in  a  yovmg  lady  ill  of  the  fame  difeafe.     In  her  the  fymptoms  were 
fo  violent  and  obftinate,  that  five  bleedings  were  required  in  the 
courfe  of  a  week  ;  every  one  of  which,  except  the  firft,  produced 
ftrong  fpafms  inftead  of  fainting.     Though  the  abfolute  quantity 
t>f  blood  taken  from  her  was  much  lefs  than  th^t  taken  from  my 
clinical  patient,  yet  relatively  to  her  bulk  or  weight  it  was  more. 
Without  that  rough  pradUce,  or  even  with  lefs  of  it,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve fhe  muft  have  died ;  but  by  a  favourable  concxu'rence  of  cir- 
cumftances  fhe  recovered  perfedlly.     Her  father,  having  been  bred 
to  phyfic,  underftood  thoroughly  the  nature,  the  danger,  and  the 
method  of  cure  of  her  difeafe  ;  her  mother  was  a  woman  of  un- 
common firmnefs  and  good  fenfe  ;  and  though  both  of  them  had 
in  a  manner  given  her  up,  they  were  well  pleafed  that  wc  (Mr 
Ruffell  and  myfelf )  fhould  do  every  thing  that  we  thought  could 
give  her  a  chance  for  recovery. 
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It  can  fcarce  be  neccflary  to  fay,  that-  in  fimilar  cafes  I  fhould 
be  ready,  and  think  myfelf  bound,  to  employ  the  fame  fevere  and 
feemingly  dangerous  pracflicc  which  proved  fuccefsful  in  thofe 
cafes  :  but  even  if  it  ha^  been  unfucceftful  in  them,  I  muft  equally 
have  employed  it  in  fimilar  cafes,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  befl, 
or  only  fuccefsful  pradlice  that,  I  know  of,  in  that  difeafe,  and 
fome  others  of  the  fame  general  nature.  If  my  man  had  died, 
when  I  only  intended  to  make  him  faint,  by  a  large  bleeding,  it 
would  not  have  deterred  me  from  fubmitting  to  the  fame  practice 
myfelf;  which  but  a  few  months  after  I  was  fain  to  doj  twice  irt 
one  day,  and  with  great  benefit,  when  I  had  the  misfortime  to^  be 
ill  of  the  fame  difeafe.  It  would  be  folly  to  expedl  that  in  every 
cafe,  and  very  doUbtftd  whether  in  the  very  next  cafe,  in  which  I 
may  have  occafion  to  try  it,  I  fhall  be  fuccefsful  by  fuch  practice  y 
yet  in  the  clinical  wards,  and  in  private  pradlice,  equally,  it  wilt 
be  my  duty  to  try  iV. 

What  I  have  flated  thus  flrongly,  and  particularly,  with  refpedt 
to»  thofe  two  extraordinary  and  very  dangerous  cafes,  I  muf^  pre-^ 
fume,  till  I  have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  to  be  equally  true  with 
refpedl  to  the  pradlice  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  in  the  more  com- 
mon and  lefs  dangerous  cafes  which  every  day  come  .under  their 
care  :  namely,  that,  to  the  befl  of  their  judgment,  they  have  hi- 
therto done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  what  is  befl  for  the  patients ; 
whether  this  be  the  employing  of  new  or  of  old,  of  fevere  or 
gentle,  of  fafe  or  of  dangerous  remedies.  This  is  unqueflionably 
their  duty  to  the  patients  in  the  firfV  place,  and  in  the  fecond  place 
their  duty  to  their  pupils  :  for  it  is  a  propofition  too  plain  to  admit 
either  of  doubt,  or  proof,  or  illuflration,  thaft  whatever  is  befl  for  the 
patients,  is  alfo  befl  for  the  fludents  to  fee  and  learn ;  and,  I  may- 
add,  is  mofl  for  the  eafe,  the  honour,  and  the  advantage,  of  the  Pro* 
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The  two  ftriking  cafes  which  I  have  dated  are  not  given  as  a  fair 
fample  of  the  commbn  praftice,  either  by  myfelf  or  my  colleagues, 
in  the  clinical  wards,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  as  the  two,  of  all 
that  I  could  remember,  which  might  moll  naturally  have  been  mif- 
underftood,  or  moft  eafily  mifreprefented,  and  quoted  as  inftances 
of  the  moft  wanton,  cruel,  and  dangerous  experiments.  In  this 
horrible  light  I  dare  fay  they  will  ftill  appear  to  many  people,  who 
have  no  notion,  either  of  the  violence  and  danger  of  fomc  difeafes, 
or  of  what  the  human  body  can  do  or  luffer.  Thofe  happy  pa- 
tients, who  have  never  felt  fuch  difeafes  or  fiich  praftice,  but  who 
are  every  day  fufFering  the  pangs,  that  is,  paying  the  regulated  price, 
of  lazinefs,  luxury,  pride,  and  riches,  and  who  are  anxious  only  to 
fettle  whether  they  fhall  be  bilious  or  nervous,  whether  they  fhall 
have  the  gout  or  the  Hver,  whether  they  fhall  go  to  Cheltenham  or 
to  Tunbridge,  to  Bath  or  to  Margate,  muft  regard  fuch  pradlice 
with  peculiar  horror ;  dreading  left  fbme  bloody-minded  phylician 
fhould  employ  it  on  their  own  perfons.  But  they  need  not  be 
afraid  :  even  a  fucking  Dotftor  would  not  think  of  killing  the  goofe 
that  laid  him  golden  eggs  day  by  day ;  and  they  may  be  aflured, 
that,  as  long  as  there  remains  in  an  apothecary's  fhop  one  naufeous 
ufelefs  drug,  no  Phyfician  will  prefcribe  for  them  a  remedy  that 
might  endanger  fuch  precious  lives ;  Hves  which,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  other  refpe(5ls,  and  to  other  people,  are  inef^imable  to  biir 
moft  noble  Faculty,  and  will  always  be  cherifhed  with  care,  and 
fengthened,  if  pofSble,  to  the  age  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 

The  rougher  and  feemingly  dangerous  pratfUqe,  of  which  I  have 
given  fuch  examples,  is  never  employed  by  any  of  us  without  re*^ 
ludlance,  or  without  the  moft  urgent  neceflity;  and  in  private 
pra^Etice,  efpecially  among  patients^ in  afiBiient  circumfbances,  it  is 
feldom  employed  without  the  authority  of  a  confutation ;  which 
Phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  are.  glad  to  propofe,  at  leaft  as  much  for 
their  own  fake  as  for  that  of  their  patients.     Even  in  judging  of 
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the  danger  of  certain  pieces  of  medical  pradtice^  wd  of  the  fuppo- 
fed  demerit  of  the  Phyfician  who  prefcribed  them  in  cafes  which 
terminated  unfavourably,  thofe  who  arc  not  of  the  medical  pro- 
feflion  almoft  always  fall  into  many  miftakes*  They  very  generally 
have  no  notion  of  the  danger  of  the  difeafe  for  which  they  are  pre- 
fcribed ;  in  many  cafes  they  are  not  aware,  and  when  told  will 
hardly  believe,  that  they  or  their  friends  have  got  fuch  a  difeafe  : 
they  fuppofe  many  remedies  to  be  highly  dangerous,  or  at  leaft  fe- 
vere,  which  are  not  fo  in  the  lead,  with  the  fame  unthinking  con- 
fidence  that  they  believe  many  circumftances  in  their  common  way 
of  life  to  be  perfedlly  fafe,  which  every  Phyfician  knows  to  be  highly 
dangerous.  A  blooming  girl  of  eighteen  can  conceive  no  danger  in  a 
flight  cough,  and  a  (till  flighter  pain  in  her  fide ;  which  a  Phyfician 
may  almoft  certainly  know  to  be  the  firft  fymptoms  or  threatening^ 
of  a'confumption,  that  in  fpite  of  every  eflFort  of  medical  fkill  will 
probably  be  fatal  in  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth,  A  blifter  or  a  bleed- 
Lq^  propofed  by  a  Phyfician  in  fuch  a  cafe,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
fainted  on  bleeding,  would  be  regarded  by  her,  and  perhaps  by  her 
mother  alfo,  as  very  rough  and  cruel,  if  not  even  dangerous  prac- 
tice :  and  very  prx)bably,  inftead  of  following  fuch  rational  and 
fafe  advice,  Mifs,  with  her  Mamma's  approbation,  would  go  to  a 
ball,  and  dance  from  midnight  till  eight  in  the  morning ;  never 
once  dreaming  that  fhe  was  dancing  into  her  cofl&n.  A  guzzling 
AldermaUy  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy,  would  be  terrified  at  the  pro- 
pofal.  of  a  large  bleeding,  or  even  of  a  good  purge,  and  would 
think  himfelf  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  being  flarved  to 
death,  if  he  were  advifed  to  content  himfelf  with  little  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  that  is  found  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  a  fturdy  ploughman  in  health  and  ftrength.  But  fuch  an 
Alderman  can  conceive  no  danger  in  a  good  jdinner,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  after  it ;  which  every  Phyfician  might  know  to  be  fo  dangerous 
tp  him,  chat  before  his  dinner  could  be  half  digefted,  or  even  his 
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bottle  of  wine  finifhed,  the  worthy  magiflrate  probabry  might  be 
in  another  world 


(22.).  Without  a  new  injiitution  tofupport^  they  receive  the  fees  of  the 
numerous  pupils.  This  paflage  deferves  peculiar  attention  and  praife, 
for  there  is  fomething  very  remarkable  and  meritorious  in  it.  It 
is  literally  true.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  few  more  paflages  in  Mr 
John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me  that  have  the  fame  kind  of  merit,  or  at 
ieaft  fbme  degree  of  it ;  but  apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vajio. 
Thofe  truifms^  if  there  be  any  fuch  in  his  pamphlet,  are  fo  loft  in 
the  blaze  of  his  fplendid  poetical  and  rhetorical  fidi^ons,  that  I  can- 
not difcover  them ;  elfe  I  fhould  have  had  great  pleafure  in  point- 
ing them  out,  and  acknowledging  the  juftnefs  and  fe verity  of  them 
all,  as  I  do  of  that  one  at  prefent  under  review.  That  deadly  fin 
of  pocketing  our  fees  is  indeed  the  fin  that  moft  eafily  befets  us ; 
none  of  us  are  free  from  it,  or  ever  were  fuppofed  to  be  fo.  Many 
good  and  wife  men  confider  it  as  abfolutely  eflential  to  the  notion 
of  a  Phyfician  ;  juft  as  extenfion  in  (me  dimenfion  is  efiential  to  a 
line,  in  two  to  a  fiirface,  in  three  to  a  iblid.  Certain  it  is,  that 
though  many  a  Phyfician  may  be  found  without  a  head,  or  brains, 
or  heart,  or  bowels,  no  Phyfician  was  ever  yet  known  that  did  not 
take  his  fees.  If  fuch  a  monfter  fhould  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  of  which  I  truft  there  is  little  datnger,  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  live;  for  all  his  brethren  would  infift  on  prefcribing 
for  him,  even  without  a  fee.  As  to  the  receiving  of  fees  from 
ftudents  who  attend  the  clinical  leAures,  I  myfelf  have  been  a 
moft  miferable  finner;  having  received  to  my  own  fhare  near 
L.  3000  in  tliat  way,  all  which  I  pocketed  without  remorfe ;  never 
once  fufpedting  that  it  was  the  price  of  blood,  and  even  finding 
much  pleafure  in  the  thought,  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  muft  have 
received  within  the  fame  period  of  twenty-ieven  years  at  Ieaft  three 
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4itnef  a8  much  from  the  fame  ftudents.  During  the  laft 
years,  I  have  been  one  of  four  or  five  Profeflbrs  who  took  a  fhare 
in  the  clinical  ledhires ;  but  during  the  fourteen  years  preceding, 
^  I  was  one  of  two  Profeflbrs  who  had  them  between  us ;  and  du- 
ring the  whole  feven  and  twenty  years,  I  am  convinced  not  one 
ftudent  attended  the  clinical  le<5hires  without  paying  as  much  to 
the  Infirmary  as  he  did  to  the  Profeflbrs.  In  this  way  I  conceive 
that  the  clinical  ledhires  always  have  added  confiderably  to  the 
funds  of  the  Houfe :  which  Mr  John  Bell,  in  the  paflage  under  re- 
view, is  pleafed  to  fay  they  do  not ;  and  gives  his  reafon  in  thefe 
words :  "  Since  tbofe  pupils  pay  to  the  Infirmary  no  more  than  the 
"  ordinary  fees  ^^  This  is  true;  but  the  inference  from  it  is  er- 
roneous : .  for  every  year  many  pupils  take  tickets  for  the  Infirmary, 
purely  on  account  of  the  clinical  ledfaires :  many  for  this  reafon 
take  tickets  two  or  three  years,  who  but  for  the  clinical  ledhires 
would  have  attended  the  Infirmary  only  one  year,  or  perhaps  would 
not  have  attended  it  at  all ;  as  having  feen  abxmdance  of  hofpital 
prance  before  they  came  to  Edinburgh.  I  fhould  guefs  it  would 
Jbe  the  famje  to  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital,  whether  the  money  that 
comes  to  them  proceed  from  a  certain  number  of  ftudents  paying  a 
double  fee,  or  from  double  the  number  of  ftudents  paying  the  com- 
mon fee  to  the  Infirmary ;  and  the  latter  mode  is  infinitely  better 
for  the  ftudents  and  for  the  public. 

(23)  T^hcy  (the  Clinical  Profeilbrs)  have  pojjejfion  of  wards  larger 
and  better  appointed  than  tbofe  allotted  to  ourfurgical  department.  Some- 
thing of  the  fame  kind  is  ftated  (No.  7.)  in  thefe  words  i  **  You 
**  allotted  them  alfo  wards  fuperior  in  every  refpedl  to  tbofe  oftbe  Sur-^ 
**  geons.'^  From  thefe  confiderations  having  been  ftated  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  and  repeatedly,  we  may  infer,  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  thought  them  of  great  importance,  and  that  they  wilhed 
peculiarly  to  ftake  their  veracity  on  the  truth  of  what  they  aflerted« 
JBut  their  ufual  bad  luck  with  refpe^  to  matters  of  facSl  has  attend- 
ed 
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ed  them  even  on  tliis  point.  As  to  the  fuperiority  and  better  ap- 
pointment of  the  clinical  wards,  when  compared  with  thoie  of  the 
Surgeons,  I  know  nothing  of  it;  and  cannot  even  guefs,  what  is 
meant  by  it,  unlefs  it  be  fomething  inconfiflent  with  the  more 
important  propofition  aflerted,  namely,  the  clinical  being  larger 
than  the  Surgeons  wards.  .  The  clinical  are  in  fadl  much  finaller 
than  the  Surgeons  wards :  and  as  each  of  them  has,  at  each  of  its 
four  corners,  like  the  other  wards  in  the  Hofpital,  a  room  capable 
of  holding  conveniently  two  beds,  thofe  private  rooms  neceflarily 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  clinical  wards,  than 
can  take  place  in  the  larger  wards  of  this  Infirmary.  As  to  the  im« 
portant  aflertion,  that  the  clinical  are  larger  than  the  Surgeons  wards, 
it  is  wonderful  how  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  fhould  have 
flaked  their  veracity  on  fuch  a  point.  The  clinical  wards  contain, 
without  crowding,  two  and  thirty  beds }  one  half  of  which  are  in 
the  private  rooms  already  mentioned :  but  one  of  thofe  rooms  in 
the  mens  ward,  and  one  bed  in  the  womens  ward,  mufl  be  de- 
du6ted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  nurfes :  there  remain, 
then,  without  crowding,  nine  and  twenty  beds  for  patients.  The 
largefl  of  the  Surgeons  wards  for  men  contains,  without  crowding, 
twenty-eight  bed^ ;  die  fmallefl  of  their  mens  wards,  being  exact- 
ly of  the  fame  fize  with  one  of  the  clinical  wards,  and  bounded  by 
the  fame  walls,  which  are  carried  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof 
of  the  Hofpital,  contains  fixteen  beds :  one  room  capable  of  con* 
taining  two  beds,  mufl  be  dedu(5led  from  each  ward  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  nurfes ;  but  without  crowding,  thofe  two  wards  can 
accommodate  forty  men  patients.  The  Surgeons  ward  for  women 
contains  nineteen  beds  ;  one  of  which  being  dedu<5|ed  for  the  ufe 
of  the  nurfe,  there  will  remain  eighteen  beds  for  patients.  This 
number  added  to  forty  makes  fifty-eight ;  fb  that  on  the  whole,  to 
the  befl  of  my  arithmetic,  the  Surgeons  wards,  far  from  being 
fmaller  than  the  clinical,  are  juft  twice  as  large.   The  fmaller  of  the 
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twomeQ6  wards,  whkjh  the  Surgeons  have  at  prefent,  they  got  with- 
ia  th^  tw^ty  years :  but  even  the  other  two  great  wards,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women,  which  they  have  had  ever  fince  their 
patients  were  feparated  from  thofe  of  the  Phyficians,  are  larger  thaa 
the  clinical  wards,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  But,  for  the 
fatisfa^on  and  the  honoiu*  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  irx 
whofe  aiierticHX  there  certainly  can  be  no  mijlake^  I  think  all  thoie 
very  interefting  and  difficult  arithmetical  queftions  fhould  be  re- 
ferred to  a  profefled  axxountant. 

Out  of  many  pailages  in  the  ^e<ftion  of  Mr  John  Bell's  pamphlet  at 
prefent  under  review,  which  are  evidently  intended  to  excite 
indignation  and  horror  againil  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  and  their  prac- 
tice, I  Ihall  feledl  a  few  of  the  moft  i^lendid^  and  fuch  as  may  be  dil^ 
miiled  with  a  ydrj  fhort  commentary.  By  way  of  contraft  to  the 
frequent  and  multitudinous  confuhations  of  Surgeons,  on  which 
I  had  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  dry  remarks  in  nay  former 
Memorial,  Mr  John  Bell  tells  us,  (N^  29.),  but  in  the  clinical  ward 
the  Pbyjician  in  attendance  h  always,  alone y  and  unajjijied i  his  office  is 
indeed  of  fuch  a  nature  as  will  not  allow  of  advice  or  ajffijiance.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  Profeflbrs  vifit  their  patients  in  the  clinical 
wards,  and  prefcribe  for  them,  unafllfted  and  unattended  by  any 
other  Phyfidan ;  juft  as  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  this  and  every 
other  hofpital  vifit  their  hofpital-patients,  and  as  all  Phyficians  do 
with  their  patients  in  private  pradtice,  in  at  leaft  nineteen  cafes 
out  of  twenty.  Surely  no  perfon,  however  affluent  his  circum- 
fiances  might  be,  would  chooie  to  be  plagued  with  a  confultatioa 
of  Phyficians,  unlefs  on  the  iuppof^tion  of  there  being  fbme  pecu- 
liar  doubt,  or  difficulty,  or  danger,  in  his  cafe ;  for  no  man  in  his 
right  wits  ^ould  ever  think  of  intrufling  his  health  or  Kfe  to  a 
Phyfician  whom  he  did  not  believe  to  have  at  leaft  competent 
knowledge  of  his  profeflion*  To  the  befl  of  my  knowledge^  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  confultatiiDns  of  our  Faculty  are  called 
at  the  requeft  or  fuggefUon  of  the  Phyfician  who  firfl  had  the 
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tare  of  the  patient,  and  found  his  cafe   peculiarly  difficult  and 
dangerous.     The  fituation  of  patients  in  the  clinical  wards  is  cer- 
tainly not  worfe^  in   any   refpecSt,  than   that  of  the  fame  patients 
would  be,  if  they  were  vifited  and   prefcribed  for  by   the  fame 
Phyfician  fingly,  in  their  own  houfes  j  which   I  prefume  mod  of 
them  would   confider  as  a  very  great  haj^inefs.     But  in  truth 
their  fituation  is  better  in  thofe  wards  than  very  probably  it  would 
be  if  they  were  vifited  by  the  fame  Phyfician  in  their  own  houfes, 
not  only  in  refpedl  of  proper  accommodation,  care,  diet,  and  me- 
dicines, but  even  in  refpedl  of  the  attention  and  medical  fkill  of 
the  Phyfician ;  whofe  office  of  Clinical  Profeflbr  neceflarily  obli- 
ges him  to  the  utmoft  effi>rts  of  his  attention,  in  ftudying  their 
cafes,  and  applying  remedies  to  their  difeafes.     It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  Mr  John  Bell  means  by  faying,  that  the  Clinical 
ProfefTor's  office  is  indeed  of  fucb  a   nature  as  nvill  not  allow  of  ad^ 
vice  or  ajftjiance.     He  certainly  may  receive,  and  often  does  receive, 
advice  and  affiflance,  from  his  profeffional  brethren,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  clinical  patients,  juft  as  eafily  and  effeifhially  as  he  or 
any  other  Phyfician  can  do,  with  refpecfl  to  his  patients  ifi  private 
practice*     There  is  even  peculiar  facility  in  getting  that  affiflance, 
from  the   opportunities  which  occur  every  day,  by  the  ordinary 
Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital  and  the  Clinical  Profeffors  vifiting  their 
refpedtive  wards  at  the  fame  time.     I  never  took  the  trouble  to 
afk  my  colleagues,  and  never  chanced  to  hear,  how  they  managed 
this  matter ;  but   I  know  well   how   eafily  I  managed   it  myfelf. 
In  cafes  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  I  have  often  got  the  late  Dr  John 
Hope,  and  Dr  Hamilton,  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital, 
during  the  firfl  twelve  years  of  my  attendance  as  Clinical  Profef^ 
for,  and  even  Dr  Rutherford,  (though  I  had  been  accuftomed  to 
attend  in  the  Infirmary  more  dian  a  dozen  years  before  he  came 
into  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary  Phyfitciaiis)  to  vifit  my  patients  in 
the  clinical  wards  along  with  me,  and  to  give  me  their  opinion 
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and  advice  wiph  refpecfl  to  their  cafes.  Thefe  cdnfultations,  for  a 
very  obvious  reafon,  were  almoft  alvrays  either  juft  before  or  juft 
after  my  regular  public  vifit ;  and  very  often  were  in  the  prefence 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty,  of  the  Undents  ;  fo  that  they  mud  have 
been  generally  known,  and  indeed  were  never  meant  to  be  con- 
cealed. Still  oftener  I  have  confulted  with  thofe  Phyficians,  and 
with  Dr  Cullen,  by  telling  them  the  circumftances  of  the  cafes  of 
my  Hofjpital-patients,  and  my  doubts  and  difficulties,  without 
giving  them  the  trouble  to  vifit  my  patients.  In  ibme  cafes  of  pe-» 
culiar  anatomical  nicety  and  diffictdty,  I  have  confulted  with  Dr 
Monro  about  my  clinical  patients;  and  in  many  cafes,  as  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients  might  have  known,  I  have  had  a  con- 
fultation  about  them  with  the  attending  furgeon,  and  ibmetimes 
with  feveral  of  the  furgeons. 

Whatever  exceptions  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  take  at 
the  colour  of  my  coat,  the  cut  of  my  face,  or  the  length  of  my 
legs,  I  prefume  they  will  admit,  that  I  am  at  lead  as  apt  to  take 
my  own  way,  as  naoft  Phyficians  who  have  pradlifed  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  or  any  where  elfe :  and  therefore,  what  I  was  accufto- 
med  to  do,  for  the  moft  obvious  reafons  of  duty  and  expediency, 
I  mud  prefume,  till  I  have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  that  my 
colleagues  do  on  fimilar  occafions.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  it 
ever  was  my  pradlice,  or  that  it  is  or  ought  to  be  theirs,  to  have 
recourfe  to  fuch  confultations  in  every  cafe  of  great  and  urgent 
danger,  or  even  in  every  cafe  that  proved  difficult  or  impoffible 
to  cure.  It  was  chiefly  in  cafes  of  doubt  and  difficulty  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  that  I  was  anxious  to  have  fuch 
confultations.  In  a  vaft  proportion  of  unfavourable  cafes  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  no  doubt 
about  what  remedies  ought  to  be  tried  to  give  the  patient  his  beft 
or  only  chance  for  recovery,  and  no  doubt  that  that  chance  nmft 
be  very  fmall,  even  though  all  the  n^oft  approved  remedies  fhbuld 
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be  tried  in  fucceffion :  and  as  to  cafes  of  very  urgent  danger,  in 
which  there  yet  may  be  grea:t  hopes  from  the  fpeedy  and  vigorous 
life  of  fbme  powerful  remedies,  there  is  juft  as  little  need  of  a  con- 
iultation  to  tell  a  Phyfician  of  competent  judgment  and  knowledge 
what  he  ought  to  do.  If  a  Phyfician  fliould  prefxmie  to  pra<Slife 
in  the  Clinical,  or  in  any  other  wards  of  this  Hofpital,  or  in  any 
hofpital,  without  knowing  what  were  the  powerful  remedies  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  mod  urgent  cafes,  his  fituation  no 
doubt  would  be  very  embarraffing ;  and  that  of  his  patients  ftill 
more  fo.  But  of  fuch  embarrailment  I  conceive  there  is  little  dan- 
ger. The  number  of  powerful  remedies,  which  have  a  dire<El,  or 
what  is  called  a  fpecific  power  in  curing  certain  difeafes,  is  very 
fmall :  infinitely  fmaller  than  is  generally  believed.  The  late  Dr 
Heberden  of  London,  one  of  the  moll  learned  and  eminent,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpofe,  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and 'can- 
did Phyficians  that  ever  lived,  after  a  long  life  fpent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  declared,  that  he  fcarce  knew  any  fuch  remedies, 
except  quidkfilver  for  the  pox,  brimftone  for  the  itch,  Peruvian 
bark  for  agues,  opium  for  certain  convulfions,  and  Bath  water 
for  the  crop-ficknefs  of  dnmkards.  He  mentions  feveral  other 
pretended  fpecific  remedies,  but  very  honellly  and  wifely  expreC- 
fes  his  diftruft  of  them  ;  and  liis  doubts  whether,  befides  thofe  five, 
(the  laft  two  of  which,  however  valuable  they  may  be  as  reme- 
dies, ought  to  be  dedu<Eled  from  the  number  of  fpecifics),  there 
be  ten  others  of  fuch  great  and  almofl  certain  eflicacy.  I  am  for- 
ry  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  know  quite  fo  many  j  nay  not  even  one 
fuch,  befides  the  few  juft  mentioned.  Of  thofe  few  remedies,  and 
of  the  difeales  which  may  almoft  certainly  be  cured  by  them,  and 
of  the.  proper  mode  of  adminiftering  the  remedies,  no  Phyfician 
caii  be  fuppofed  ignorant.  For  want  of  fuch  fpecific  remedies^ 
the  greater,  and  by  far  the  moft  important  part  of  our  pradlice, 
confifts  in  employing  remedies  of  ^reat  and  general  efficacy ;  fuch 
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as  bleeding,  vomits,  purges,  and  other  evacuati<Hi8 ;  or  ftimuTants, 
fuch  as  wine ;  or  fedatives  and  anodynes,  fiich  as  <^ium ;  accor- 
ding to  the   various  circumftances   of  taany  different  ^dx&sSts.    Of 
fuch  remedies,  and  their  general  eficdls  on  the  body,  and  conie- 
quently  of  their  important  and  falutary  operation  in  various  cir- 
cumftances of  difeafe,  no  Phyfician  can  be  fuj^ied  ignorant  even 
from  the  firft  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  thofe   things   muft  increafir 
every  day  of  his  practice.     It  is  poffible,  however,  that  a  Phyfi- 
cian, efpecially  a  young  one,  who  knows  perfe^y  all  theie  things, 
may  yft,  from  a  very  natural  diffidence  and  timidity,  be  unwil* 
hng  to  rely  on   his  own  judgment,  either  in  thofe  cafes  which  he 
considers  as  hopelefs,  or  in  thofe  in  which  he  expedts  great  bene- 
fit from  the  ufe  of  violent  but  dangerous  remedies.     A  few  conful- 
tations  with    his   elder  and   more  experienced  brethren,    if  his 
nerves  be  not  incurably  weak,  will  foon  put  him  pretty  much  at 
eafe,  in  fuch  cafes,  by  letting  him  fee  clearly  what  phvfic  can^  and 
what  it  cannot  do.     It  is  true,   that  in   fuch  cafes,  in  private  prac- 
tice, confultationa  are  every  day  called :  but  this   is  not  ib  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  as  for  the  fecurity  of  the  firft  Phy- 
fician himfelf  in  point  of  fame  and  fortime ;  and  alio   to  preiyent 
painful  refledlions  in  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  patient,  who, 
if  the  cafe  had  been  trufted  entirely  to  one  Phyfician,  and  had  end- 
ed fatally,  might  have  imputed  the  death  of  their  friend  to  the 
imfkilfulnefs,  the  timidity,  or  the  raflmefs  of  that  one  Phyfician. 
But  this  kind  of  precaution  oever  was,  and  never  will  be  thought 
neceffary  in  hofpital-pradlice ;    and  a   Phyfician  who'  conftantly 
required  confultations  to  determine   what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
plaineft  cafes   of  urgent  danger,  or  to   aflure  him   that  nothing 
could  be  done   to  any  good   purpofe,  in  cafes  evidently  hopelefs, 
would  be  laughed  at  and  deipifed  for  his  afifedation  and  folly,  in- 
ftead  of  getting   credit  for  his  great  modefty,  and  extraordinary 
anxiety  about  his  patients.     If  any  of  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs  have 
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not  availed  thcmfclves  of  the  advice  and  afliflailce  of  their  profcf- 
fional  brethren,  when  they  had,  or  thought  they  had,  occafion  for 
it,  it  mufl  have  been  entirely  their  own  fault,  and  not  in  the 
lead  the  fault  of  the  inftiturion  of  clinical  lectures  in  this  Hos- 
pital ;  which,  far  from  making  luch  confuhations  difficult  or  im- 
poffible,  makes  them  peculiarly  eafy^  -and  gives  opportunities  for 
them  every  day. 

(26.)  At  one  time  fevers^  at  another  paljiesy  at  another  time  hy^ 
dropjies  or  convul/ions^  ar^  in  reqnejt.  At  all  times  a  great  variety 
of  difeafes,  and  even  the  greateft  variety  that  can  be  got,  mull  be 
in  requeft  among  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs ;  for  die  moft  obvious  rea- 
fons  in  the  world.  Such  a  variety  is  moft  interefting  and  moft 
inftnwSlive  to  the  ftudents,  and  afibrds  the  Profeflbrs  the  beft 
materials  for  their  ledhires.  But  furely  no  injury  can  be  done  to 
the  patients  by  that  felecSlion ;  who  never  were  even  fuppofed  to 
get  fevers  or  palfies,  dropfies  or  convulfions,  for  the  benefit  or 
the  amnfement  of  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs,  and  their  pupils ;  but 
having  got  fuch  difeales,  were  received  into  the  Hofpital  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  being  received  intok,  could  have  no  objedlions 
to  be  laid  in  the  clinical  wards,  inftead  of  the  common  lirge 
wards  of  the  Hofpital ;  nor  any  objeftions  to  being  under  the 
care  of  Phyficians  who  were  Profeflbrs  in  the  Univerfity,  and- 
were  obliged  to  give  a  minute  account  of  their  pradlice  on  their 
hofpital-patients,  inftead  of  being  under  the  care  of  Phyficians 
who  were  not  Profeflbrs,  and  under  no  fuch  obligation  to  give  an 
account  of  their  praAice. 

(N®  24.)  Without  their  purpofe  being  ob/irvedy  they  can  go  into  the 
waiting-room^  and  mark  out  the  mofi  dangerous  difeafes  as  the  ftd^eSs 
of  their  praSice^  In  this  L  can.  fee  no  harm  at  all ;  and  certainly ' 
no  harm  to  the  patients.  It  certainly  does  not  make  the  difeafes 
ttiore  dangerous  than  they  were  before.  The  only  pofllble  dan- 
ger is  to  the  Profeflbrs.  themfeives,  the  rej&k  of  whofe  pra<(^ce  in 
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the  clinical  wards,  if  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians 
in  the  conunon  wards  of  the  Hofpital,  might  appear  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  be  reprefented  by  the  malevolent,  in  a  light  very  iin- 
favouijable  tp  the  Profeflbrs.  My  rule  in  chooiing  patients  for  the 
clinical  wards,  and^  I  prefume  the  other  Profeflbrs  have  followed 
nearly  the  fame,  has  always  been,  to  take  acute  cafes,  (fevers,  in- 
flammations, &c.),  in  preference  to  chronic  cafes,  (palfles,  drop- 
fles,  convulflons,  6cc.) :  and  of  the  chronic  cafes,  to  take  always 
the  wor/lj  and  molt  urgently  dangerous,  in  preference  to  the 
flighter  and  lefs  dangerous.  My  wifli  was  to  have  aut  mors  cita^ 
aut  vi&oria  lata.  But  when  fuch  a  choice  is  made  Qf  patients  for 
the  clinical  wards,  it  muft  nectjfarily  happen,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  patients  in  them,  than  of  thofe  in  the  Hofpital  in 
general,  fliall  die  under  cure.  To  fuppofe  otherwife,  would  be  not 
only  to  fuppofe  the  Clinical  Profeflfors  much  better  pra<5iitioners 
than  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital,  which  is  abimdant* 
ly  abfurd  ;  but  further,  to  fuppofe  alfb,  that  the  ordinary  Phyfi- 
cians were  fo  flupid  and  fb  obftinate,  as  either  to  be  incapable  of 
improving,  or  determined  not  to  improve,  by  the  more  fuccefs- 
ful  pra<5lice  of  their  brethren :  for  any  particular  remedy,  or  mode 
of  pra<5lice,  employed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  by  the  Clinical 
Profeflbrs,  mufl  foon  become  known  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  ; 
who,  for  their  own  fake,  as  well  as  that  of  their  patients,  would 
be  obliged  to  employ  it 

The  average  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  Hofpital  in  general,  has 
hardly  ever  been  lefs  than  four,  or  more  than  five  in  the  hundred, 
of  all  the  patients  admitted  into  it.  I  do  not  know  exadUy  what 
the  average  has  been  in  the  clinical  wards :  but  I  judge  it  has 
been  at  leafl  fix  or  feven,  perhaps  eight,  in  the  himdred ;  admitting 
however  of  great  variations,  according  to  the  feafbn,  the  weather, 
^nd  the  prevailing  epidemics.  I  know  well  the  two  extreme  cafes 
in  my  own  experience;  .in  fjpring  1779,  when  the 'weather,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 
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bruary,  March,  and  April,  "was  as  mild  as  it  commonly  is  in  fum- 
mer,  I  loft  but  one  patient  out  of  feventy  :  a  few  years  afterwards, 
in  three  months  of  very  fevere  winter-weather,  I  loft  twenty  out  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty.  The.  latter  was  four  times  the  ufual  pro- 
portion of  the  Hofpital,  the  former  but  the  third  part  of  the  ufual 
average.  Any  perfon,  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  fubje<5l,  will 
judge  at  once  which  of  thofe  two  courfes  of  clinical  ledhires  was  the 
better.  It  was  fometimes  faid,  whether  with  ftridl  truth  or  not 
I  never  took  the  trouble  to  enquire,  that,  during  my  attendance  as 
Clinical  Profeffor,  no  Phyfidan's  patient  died  in  the  Hofpital,  but 
thofe  under  my  care.  If  this  were  literally  and  univerfally  true, 
whenever  the  clinical  wards  are  open,  there  would  be  ao  harm  in 
it  to  any  body :  it  cotild  only  happen  from  all  the  patients  who 
were  to  die  being  taken  into  thofe  wards ;  and  it  muft  be  the  fame 
to  them  whether  they  die  in  one  ward  or  in  another  of  the  Hofpi- 
tal. To  impute  the  deaths  in  the  cUnical  wards  as  a  matter  of 
blame  to  the  Profeffors,  whether  on  the  fcore  of  igno]:^ce,  negli- 
gence, or  the  trying  of  dangerous  experiments  on  the  patients,  wa-i 
ving  all  thoughts  of  the  iUiberality  and  injufticeof  it,  would  be  as 
abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  ordinary  Phyficians,  juft  at 
that  time,  and  only  at  that  time,  endowed  with  the  miraculous  gift 
of  curing, .  or .  at  leaft  of  keeping  alive,  all  their  Hofpital  patients  ; 
and  to  give  them  great .  praife  for  that  extraordinary  though  tem- 
porary quahfication.  No  perfon  of  candour  and  conunon  fenfe  will 
ever  think  a  Phyiician  refponfible  for  the  death  of  his  patients  ;  it 
is  only  for  the  negledl  or  mifmanagement  of  them  that  he  can  juft- 
ly  be  blamed* 

If  a  Clinical  Profeffor,  in  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  in  the  Hof- 
pital, fhould  decline  taking  his  equal  fhare  with  the  ordinary  Phyfi- 
cians of  thofe  very  dangerous  cafes,  of  which  a  large  proportion  muft 
be  expedled  to  end  unfavourably,  I  fhould  thixik  he  adled  very  dif^ 
ingenuoufly  with  refpedl  to  his  pupils,  and  ilHberally  with  refjpedk 
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to  tHe  ordinary  Phyficiana  of  die  HofpitaL  His  coindud  would 
certainly,  and  inoft  juftly,  be  regarded  as  a  vile  piece  of  quackery^ 
intended  to  inapoie  on  his  pupils,  by  making  them  believe  that  he 
was  much  more  fkilful  and  fuccefsful  in  hi$  pradlice  than  the  ordi* 
nary  Phyficians  :  but  I  prefume  fuch  an  attempt  could  not  fucceed, 
and  would  foon  be  reprobated  with  honeft  indignaticm. 

When  I  mention  dius  freely  the   receiving,  whether  into  the 
clinical  or ;  the  common  wards  of  the  Hofpital,  patients  who  muft 
be  expedled  to  die  in  it  very  foon,  it  muft  not  be  diought  that  I  am 
either  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  the  original  inftitution  of  this  Infir- 
mary, and  of  that  claufe  in  the  charter  of  it  which  feems  to  forbid 
the  receiving  of  any  patients  into  it  that  could  not  be  cured*     This 
furely  could  not  be  meant,  and  it  never  was  uriderftood,  ffiridlly  and 
literally,  as  implying  that  the  Phylicians;,  on  admitting  a  patient, 
ipfofaSo^  undertook  with  confidence  to  cure  him.     The  meaning  of 
the  inflitudon  to  which  I  allude  was  no  more,  but  that  this  Infir- 
mary was  not  to  be  made  a  receptacle  or  hofpital  of  incurables, 
to  the   exclufion  of  the  fick  poor  who  might  be  cured  if  they 
were  admitted  into  it.     In  this  fenfe,  the   regulaticoi  in  queftion 
is  undoubtedly  proper,  as  a  general  diredlion ;  though  fbmetimea 
there  mufl  be  deviations  from  it,  in  favoiu*  of  fome  miferable  ob- 
jeds,  who,  if  not  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  would  foon  perHh 
in  the  flreets ;  but  who,  when  received  into  the  Hofpital,  obtain, 
for  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  every  relief  and  comfort 
which  their  calamitous  fituadcm  requires,  or  can  admit  of.     Even 
if  this  kind  of  deviation  from  the   general  principle  were  con- 
demned  and  prohibited,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Hofpital 
would  not  be   much  leflened.     In   general,  it  is   impoflible  to 
know  at  firft  whether  a  difeafe  is  abfcJutely  incurable,  or  till  fome 
at  leaft  of  the  retnedies,  ufually  moft  fuccefsful  in  fuch  a  difeafe, 
have  been  fairly  tried :  and  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  trials,  many  pa- 
tients mufl  certainly  die*    A  Phyfician  muft  be   very  young  and 
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inexperienced  indeed,  if  not  Ibmething  worfe,  who  does  not 
know,  that  many  cafes  which  appeared  flight,  and  very  favour- 
able, have  yet  baffled  all  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  proved  ci- 
ther foon  fatal,  or  permanently  mcurable :  and  that  many  cafes 
which  at  firfl  appeared  extremely  dangerous,  and  almofl  hopelefs^ 
luy,  which  for  fome  time  had  baffled  the  fkill  of  Phyficians  and  £c*- 
vera!  powerful  medicines,  have  yet  yielded  to  other  remedies,  and 
been  at  lafl  completely  cured.  In  thefc  refpcAs,  the  pradlicc  of 
phyfic  is  juft  on  the  fame  footing  with  that  of  the  noble  profeC- 
fion  of  the  law.  A  young  lawyer,  if  he  is  much  of  a  coxcomb, 
which  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  the  cafe,  will  be  ready  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence,  that  fome  untried  caufes  are  certainly 
good,  and  others  as  certainly  bad  and  hopelefs :  but  by  the  time 
he  has  been  a  few  years  at  the  bar,  and  has  lofl  two  or  three  do^ 
zen  of  caufes  which  he  thought  good,  and  won  nearly  as  many 
which  he  thought  bad,  he  learns  to  think,  if  not  with  more  difE- 
dence  of  his  own  judgment,  at  leafl  with  more  refjpedl  for  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  with  due  reverence  for  the  decifions  of  a 
court  of  juftice. 

(No.  25.)  Sometimes  when  patients  having  uncommon  difeafes  are 
received  by  the  ordinary  Phyficians^  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  Clinical 
Profejforsy  the  rightful  lords  of  the  manor  !  ThisfaSl  is  abfolutely  new 
to  me,  though  I  have,  known  the  clmical  wards  for  more  than 
thirty  years :  and  as  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  cUents  have  been  fb  ge- 
nerally unfortunate  with  refped  to  the  numerous  fadts  which 
they  have  afferted  as  confidently  as  this  one,  I  ftrongly  fufpeA  that 
they  have  not  been  more  lucky  than  ufual  in  this  inftance.  I  do 
not,  however,  prefume  to  contradi<Sl  it  pofitively,  or  to  prove  the 
diredl  contrary  of  it,  as  I  Have  done  with  refpe^  to  many  others  of 
their  fadls ;  or  to  fhow  that  it  is  impoffible.  I  humbly  leave  it  to 
them  to  prove  it  if  they  can.  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  pojfible  that 
a  Clinical  Profeflbr  fhould  adl  in  a  manner-  difgtaceful  to  himfelf^ 
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brutal  with  refpedl  to  the  patients,  and  illiberal  and  infblent  with 
refpedl  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians ;  juft  as  it  is  pojjible  for  a  Clinical 
Profeflbr  to  run  mad,  or  to  get  dnmk,  and  in  that  fituation  to  go 
to  the  Hofpital  and  expofe  himfelf.     But  I  am   fure  no   Clinical 
Profeflbrs  could  behave  in  the  mknner  exprefled  by  Mr  John  Bell, 
on  the  principle  which  he  has  fpecified,  as  rightful  Lords  of  the  ma^ 
nor ;  for  they  are  not  fuch  Lords :  on  the  contrary,  they  know,  and 
I  thought  every  perfbn  acquainted  with  the  Holpital  had  known, 
that  they  attend  in  it  by  the  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  Managers, 
who  firft  allowed  them  ten^  then  ffteeriy  then  twenty  patients,  for 
their  eftablifhment ;  and  who  are  unqueftionably  entitled,  when- 
ever they  fee  caufe  for  fo  doing,  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  pa- 
tients to  fifteen,  or  to  ten,  or  to  fhut  up  the  clinical  wards  altoge- 
ther, or  allot  them  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  houfe,  and  for- 
bid  any  Medical  Profeflbr  ever  to  enter  it.     The  point  ia  queftion 
is  not  new  or  imaginary.     For  many  years  the  Managers  permitted 
in  the  Hofpital  a  lying-in  ward,  under  the  care  of  the  Profeflbr  of 
Midwifery :  but  having  learned  by  much  experience,  that  this  was 
an  improper  inflitution,  they  very  wifely   aboHfhed  it.     I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  do,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  do,  the  fame  with 
refpedl  to  the  clinical  wards,  if  ever  they  heard  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feflbrs behaving  brutally  towards  the  patients,  or  infolently  towards 
the  ordinary  Phyficians*     I  can  fay  with  confidence,  that  I  never 
heard  of  any  of  my  colleagues  behaving  in  that  manner ;  and  that  1 
never  did  or  thought  of  doing  fo  myfelf,  during  all  my  long  attend- 
ance as  Clinical  ProfefTon     I  always  confidered  the  circumflance  of 
a  patient  being  taken  into  the  common  medical  wards,  under  the 
care  of  the  ordinary  Phyfician,  as  an  infurmonutable  bar  to  my  get- 
ting him  into  the;  clinical  ward,  unlefs  the  Phyfician  under  whofe 
care  he  was  recoitimended  him  to  me  as  a  proper  patient ;  which 
the  ordinary  Phyficians  have  often  done  in  the  mofl  liberal  and 
obliging  manner  J    and  unlefs.  the  patient  himfelf  nvas  willing  to 
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come  under  my  care^  which  has  not  always  been  the  cafe  on  fuch  oo* 
cafions.  I  fufpe(5l  (but  this  muft  be  underftood  with  difalvojure  to 
Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  who  are  well  entitled  to  prove,  if 
t  hey  can,  their  own  fadl)  that  his  accovmt  of  the  condudl  of  the 
Clinical  Profeflbrs,  which  to  mc  appears  £b  new  and  marvellous,  is 
only  a  rhetorical  embellifhment  of  what  may  be  feen  every  day  on 
the  admij(fwn4yiy  which  is  always  figned  by  one  or  other  of  the  or- 
dinary Phyficians,  never  by  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs.  In  that  Uft, 
which  is  the  warrant  to  the  matron  of  the  Infirmary  to  put  on 
the  eftablifhment,  and  provide  with  food  and  beds,  the  patients 
whofe  names  are  found  in  it,  there  is  a  column  for  the  purpofe  of 
marking  what  wards  of  the  Hofpital  the  feveral  patients  are  to  be 
fent  to,  as  foldiers,  failors,  fervants,  clinical,  or  medical  ordinary. 
If  the  Clinical  Profeflbr  or  his  clerk  get  the  ftart  of  the  ordinary 
Phyfician  and  his  clerk,  in  the  waiting-  room,  the  patients  whom 
he  £ele<5ls  are  marked  originally  in  the  admiflion-lift  as  clinical :  but 
if  the  ordinary  Phyfician  has  the  ftart  of  the  Profeflbr,  all  the  medi^ 
cal  patients  are  marked  originally  in  the  lift  as  for  the  medical  or-^ 
dinary ;  and  then,  after  the  Clinical  Profefllbr  has  made  choice  of  the 
patients  proper  for  his  wards,  the  admiflion-Hft  is  amended,  by  era- 
fing  the  words  medical  ordinary  after  the  names  of  thofe  patients, 
and  writing  chnical  in  their  ftead :  but  the  patients  from  the  firft 
are  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Clinical  Profeflbr. 

(N^  30.)  The  Jirft  Phyfician  comes  out  in  November ^  Jills  bis 
wards y  ajforts  bis  difeafes^  writes  notes  and  regular  reports  of  bis  pa^ 
tients  complaints ;  completes  bis  experiments^  lectures  on  their  cafes ;  and 
then  empties  thefe  ivardsj  by  delivering  his  patients  over  to  the  ordinary 
Phyficians^  or  by  aElually  difmifjing  them  from  the  houfe.  Every  Clini- 
cal Profeflbr  (I  believe)  makes  it  a  rule  to  take  in  very  few  new 
patients  for  fome  time  before  he  ceafes  to  attend  in  the  clinical 
wards  j  fo  that,  when  his  time  is  expired,  he  may  not  leave  any 
great  number  of  patients  whom  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  his  fuc- 
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eeflbr  to  keep  in  thofe  ward^i^  or  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  to  re- 
ceive at  once  into  theirs.  This,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the 
common  wards,  either  medical  or  chirurjgical,  Patet  omnibus^  be- 
ing the  fundamental  rvile  and  well-known  motto  of  this  Infir- 
mary, is  eafily  accompliflied  in  the  clinical  wards,  by  taking  in,  du- 
ring the  few  laft  weeks  of  the  Profeflbr's  attendance,  only  acute 
cafes,  or  fome  of  the  mod  urgent  of  the  chronic.  But  when  it  happens 
that  there  are  in  the  clinical  wards  patients  labouring  imder  ob- 
flinate  chronic  difeafes,  who  are  fo  uncivil  that  they  will  neither  die 
nor  recover,  fuch  patients  as  Dr  CuUen  ufed  emphatically  to  call 
xhejilck^fajis  of  a  clinical  ward,  in  plain  common  fenfe,  the  bed 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  them,  is  to  commit  them  to  the  care  of 
another  Phyfician.  This  is  giving  them  every  chance  for  recovery; 
and  it  is  even  pofitively  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  the  Infirmary, 
with  refpedl  to  the  patients  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians.  And  as  to 
the  convalefcents,  who  mud  occafionally  be  left  by  a  Clinical  Pro- 
feflbr .  in  the  Hofpital,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  fhoidd 
fufier  any  injury  by  going  under  the  care  of  another  Phyfician. 

(i  i;)  It  is  unquejlionably  true^  that  the  teaching  and  demonji rating  by 
experiment  the  beft  and  mqft  approved  praSice^  muft  be  upon  the  whole 
advantageous  to  thejick ;  yet  the  making  profejfed  trial  of  every  praSlcc 
is  not  fo  !  it  is  only  on  the  prefumption  of  general  good^  that^  in  this  in-- 
ftance^  experiments^  which  muft  be  a  partial  evily  are  allouued.  Jnnu-- 
endoy  that  the  Clinical  Profeflbrs,  not  content  with  teaching  and 
fhowing  pra<5lically  on  the  patients  the  beft  practice  and  its  good 
eflFe(5ls,  have  been  accuftomed  to  make  trial  of  every  practice  ; 
which  certainly  could  not  be  advantageous  to  the  fick  j  but  that  this 
partial  evil  with  refpedl  to  them,  that  is  to  fay,  an  evil  which  muft 
have  been  hurtful  to  many  and  even  fatal  to  fome  individuals,  was 
allowed,  on  the  prefumption  that  ultimately  it  would  produce  fom^ 
general  good. 

No 
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No  perfon  in  the  Icaft  acquainted  either  with  the  hiftory  or  with 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  pradlice  of  phyfic,  can  ever  gire  credit  to  ilich 
an  infinuation.  Far  from  believing  that  the  Clinical  ProfefTors  have 
been  accuftomed  to  try  every  praStice  on  their  Hofpital  patients,  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  of  them  put  together,  in  the  courfe  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  that  the  Medical  Clinical  Ledlures  have  now  been 
continued,  have  ever  tried  even  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  various  prac- 
tices, including  of  courfe  the  different  medicines,  that  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  and  even  ftrongly  recommended  as  fuccefsf ul,  by  Phyficians, 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent  time.  I  doubt  much 
whether  all  of  them  put  together  have  tried  even  the  fiftieth  part  of 
the  medicines  which  have  been  recommended  in  their  own  time, 
and  a(5lually  employed  by  their  own  countrymen,  by  virtue  of  his 
Majefty's  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  newfpaper  advertifements,  and 
ftrong  teftimonials  from  numberleis  individuals  in  all  flations  of 
life,  who  declared,  and  even  fwore  moft  folemnly,  that  they,  or  their 
friends,  or  families,  had  been  cured  by  thofe  very  medicines.  I  am 
fure  at  leaft  that  no  Clinical  ProfefTor  ever  could  fuppofe  that  he 
had  any  permiffion  from  the  Managers,  or  any  right,  by  virtue  of 
his  own  profefllon  and  ilation,  to  make  fuch  trials  of  every  prac^ 
tice  :  I  am  fure  alfo  that  any  Profeflbr  who  fliould  have  attempted 
to  make  fuch  trials  of  every  pradlice,  on  the  fuppofition  that  all  of 
them  might  be  good  and  ufeful,  muft  almofl  inflandy  have  become 
an  objedt  of  contempt  and  derifion  to  lus  own  pupils  :  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  fatal  confequences  which  muft  often  have  re- 
fulted  from  fuch  trials  of  every  praSlicey  would  foon  have'^madc 
ftich  a  Profeflbr  an  objedl  of  indignation  and  horror  to  his  pupils 
and  to  the  public.  As  a  vaft  number  of  praftices,  which  at  differ- 
ent times  i.have  been  recommended  in  phyfic,  are  abfblutely  in- 
confiftent  with  one  another,  no  Phyfician  can  be  fo  foolifli,  or  fb 
ignorant,  as  to  fuppofe  that  all  of  them  could  be  ufeful,  or  even 
fafe.  To  employ  all  of  them,  at  the  fame  time,  on  the  fame  pa- 
tients 
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tients,  or  even  fuch  a  number  of  them  as  could  be  employed,  whe- 
ther inconfiftent  or  not,  would  be  ample  evidence  of  infanity  iri 
any  Phyfician  j  and  to  employ  thofe  which  had  long  been  exploded 
as  ufelefs,  or  reprobated  as  perniciotis,  omitting  thofe  which  have 
generally,  and  moft  recently,  been  efleemed  the  mod  fuccefsful,  im- 
plying neceffarily  the  death  of  many  of  the  patients  treated  in  fuch 
a  manner,  would  be  downright  murder,  even  though  fome  remote 
general  good  were  expedled  from  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  fuch 
good  ever  could  refult  from  that  kind  of  pradlice  ;  for  which  there 
could  be  no  juftification,  no  excufe,  and  no  reafbn  whatever. 

The  fame  confiderations  are  applicable,  in  their  full  force,  to 
what  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid,  [2),  That  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Medical  Prof ejfor  to  teach  praSticallyy  not  only  the  genuine praStice^  but  the 
various  theories  of  medicine.  The  Profeflbr  may  teach,  and  certain- 
ly ought  to  teach,  by  his  pra(5lice  in  the  clinical  wards,  the  beft 
pra(5lice  that  he  is  acquainted  with :  and  when  he  alfo  gives,  as 
he  ought  to  do  in  his  ledhires,  his  reafons  for  that  pradlice,  or 
the  theory  of  it,  if  the  refult,  on  trial,  correfponds  to  his  theory, 
by  a  kind  of  Hcence  of  fpeech  ftrangely  illogical,  but  not  quite 
unintelligible^  he  may  be  faid  to  teach  practically  the  genuine 
or  juft  theory  of  phyfic.  But  that  a  Profeflbr  fhould  teach  pradli- 
cally  the  various  theories  of  phyfic,  is  impoflible  in  point  of  fadl, 
as  well  as  illogical  in  point  of  expreflion.  Suppofing  a  Profeflbr 
fo  mad,  or  fo  unprincipled,  as  to  attempt,  for  the  amufement  of 
his  pupils,  to  pradtife  according  to  the  various  theories  of  medi- 
cine, nineteen  in  twenty  of  which  he  must  know  to  be  falfe,  the 
refult  of  his  pradlice  must  not  only  be  deftrudtion  to  his  patients, 
but  ipfo  fa£lo  a  refutation  of  thofe  theories,  which,  according  to 
Mr  John  Bell's  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  the  Profcflbr's  duty  to 
teach. 

The  fame  confideration  is  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  what  Mr  John 
JBell  has  faid,  (32,),  of  the  clinical  department  of  this  Infirmary. 

// 
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It  u  thefcbool^  toOy  where  the  .  Pbj^an  not  0nly  praStfes  on  bisfeU 
hvhcreaturesy  but  instruffsy  at  once^  hundreds  of  young  mertj  and  ex^ 
tmds  the  errors  or  benefits  of  bis  own  pra&ice  to  distant  times  and 
countries.  This  is  inipoffiI>le»  I  mean  with  reipc<£t  to  hi$  errors  % 
and  one  of  the  many  great  advantages  of  clinical  ledlures  is,  that 
a  Profeflbr,  though  deceived  himfelf,  and  unreafbnably  partial  to 
certain  theories  and  practices,  cannot  deceive  his  pupils,  as  in  his 
general  fyftematic  ledlurea  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyiic  he 
may  eafily  da  A  ftudent  muft  be  either  culpably  negligent,  or 
incorrigibly  ftupid,  who  does  not  fee  what  prac^ces  employed 
by  the  Profeilby  are  fuccefsful,  and  what  are  iiieleis  or  pemicioust 
It  muft  be  entirely  his  own  fault,  and  furely  a  very  great  fault, 
if  he  follows  any  fuch  ufelefs  or  pernicious  pradtices. 

As  both  die  theory  and  pradtice  of  phyfic  are  notoriouily  very 
imperfedt,  it  is  not  to  be  expedted,  that  the  Clinical  Prof^ffors,  aonty 
more  than  that  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  an  hofpital,  or  other  Phy^ 
ficians  in  their  daily  private  prance,  ihall  always  agree,  either  in 
their  pradlice,  or  in  their  theory.  But  every  fuch  difference  of  opi- 
nion or  practice  muft  ftrongly  excite  the  curioftty  and  attention  of 
their  pupils,  and  even  give  them  the  fair  eft  opportunities  of  judging 
for  themfelves  what  are  the  beft  of  the  different  pradtices  which 
they  fee  employed,  and  what  evidence  there  is  of  the  different 
theories  which  they  hear  moft  keenly  maintained.  On  many  of 
the  moft  important  points  both  of  theory  and  pradtice,  the  ftu- 
dents  can  find  no  difference  among  the  Profeflbrs :  and  they  will 
probably  find  but  little  di£^rence  among  them  with  reipedt  to 
thoie  general  principles,  on  wMch  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  cre- 
dit that  fliould  be  given  to  the  recommendations  of  any  pradtice, 
or  any  remedy,  whether  new  or  old  j  and  confequendy  of  the  ex-r 
pediency  of  trying  it  in  any  difeaie  for  which  we  are  fenfible 
that  we  have  no  efiedtual  remedy,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  or  in 
which  the  pradtice  generally  found  fuccefsful  has  failed^ 
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Phyiicians,  who  have  any  fliare  of  common  fenfe  and  knovr^ 
ledge  of  their  profeffion,  mufl  always  diftruft  thofe  pradliccs, 
and  thofe  medicines,  which  are  mod  flrongly  recommended  as 
univerfally  and  infallibly  fuccefsfiil  in  particular .  difeafes.  *  Not 
only  almofl  tmiverfal  experience  hath  fhown  that  fuch  enco* 
miums  are  falfe,  and  founded  on  ctedulity,  ignorance,  or  kna- 
very ;  but  any  competent  knowledge  of  die  ftrudhire  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  nature,  the  progrefs,  the  feat, 
and  the  caufes  of  many  difeafes,  mufl  convince  theih  that  there 
cannot  be  fuch  infallible  virtues  in  the  remedies  or  practices  reconb* 
mended.  But  when  the  remedies  fo  confidently  recommended  are 
kept  as  fecrets,  for  the  profit  of  a  few  individuals^  that  kind  of 
diflruft,  not  only  among  the  regular  faculty,  but  among  all  men  of 
fenfe,  is  fiiU  more  flrongly  eflablifhed :  the  temptations  to  fraud 
and  falfehood  in  thefe  cafes  are  fo  great,  and  the  turpitude  of  thofe 
ivha  have  a  pecuniary  inta*efl  in  the  fame  of  their  drugs  is  fb  gla- 
ring, that  truth  cannot  be  expeded  from  them. 

Any  medicine  or  any  prance  xiotorioufly  Introduced  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuperflition,  mufl  always  be  diflrufled  by  thofe  of  our 
facxdty  who  are  themfelves  not  under  the  dominion  of  that  fuper- 
flition :  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fome  fuch  medicines  or 
pradlices,  by  their  infiuence  on  the  imagination,  or  by  the  great  faith 
of  the  patients  on  whom  they  were  employed,  may  now  and  theik 
have  had  powerful  and  falutary  effedls.  But  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  any  practices  or  medicines  is  fb  precarious,  that  na  Phyfi- 
cian  in  his  ienfes  will  ever  rifk  the  Uves  of  his  patients^  and  at  the 
fame  time  his  own  reputation  for  underflaiiiding  and  profeffional 
knowledge,  by  trufling  to  them,  to  the  exclufion  of  remedies  of 
more  general  and  certain  efiicacy. 

Laftly^  Any  medicine  or  mode  of  {^^adlice  notorioufly  introduced 
in  confequenca  of  bad  reafoning,  and  falfe,  or  at  befl  conje^ural^ 
QQtions  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  mufl  always  be  diflrufl- 
ed 
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by  thofe  of  the  regular  faculty,  who  perceive  the  badnefs  of  the 
reafbning,  and  are  aware  of  the  uncertainty,  or  perhaps  the  error  of 
the  notions  that  ledto  the  ufe  of  th^m.  Even  the  flrong  teftimo* 
nials  and  recommendations  which  are  almoft  always  given  in  fa« 
vour  of  every  new  pradlice  and  medicine,  are  not  fufficient  to  re- 
move that  diftruft  on  the  part  of  a  Phyfician,  who  knows  how  ge- 
nerally fuch  teftimonials  have  proceeded  from  fome  kind  of  infatu- 
ation, and  honed  deception,  not  only  in  thofe  who  introduced  the 
.  new  remedies,  and  who  might  therefore  be  thought  bUndly  partial 
to  them,  but  in  thofe  who  adopted  them,  and  in  thofe  on  whom 
they  were  employed,  and  who  honajidc  believed  that  they  had  been 
cured  by  them. 

Yet  even  that  irrefiflible  diflrufl  does  not  always  hinder,  nor 
ought  it  to  hinder,  Phyficians  from  trying  many  of  the  new  re- 
medies fo  recommended.  There  are  many  very  common  and 
deplorable  difeafes,  for  which  we  have  certainly  no  remedy ; 
though  perhaps  we  have  plenty  of  drugs,  and  various  modes  of 
pradlice,  which  have  been  faid  to  cure  them.  There  are  fome  dif- 
eafes for  which  we  have  remedies  that  very  generally  cure  them ; 
which  remedies  however  have  often  very  difagreeable,  fometimes 
difbrefsful  or  even  dangerous  eJ0Fe<5ls.  A  Phyfician  is  not  only  jufli- 
fiable  in  trying,  but  would  hardly  be  juflifiable  if  he  did  not  try, 
fome  of  the  new  remedies  from  time  to  time  recommended  in  thofe 
difeafes. 

Within  thefe  twenty  years  a  preparation  of  a  mineral  fubflance, 
called  Baryta^  or  Terra  ponderofa,  was  flrongly  recommended  by 
an  ingenious  and  refpedable  Phyfician,  the  late  Dr  Adair  Craw- 
ford, as  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  King's  Evil  j  a  difeafe,  in  one 
form  or  another,  perhaps  the  mofl  general,  the  mofl  diflrefling,  and 
(including  its  eflPedls  when  it  falls  on  the  lungs  and  produces  con- 
fumption)  the  rxio9i  fatal  that  we  have  in  this  coimtry.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  30,000  people,  perhaps 
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double  this  number,  every  year  die  of  the  King's  Evil  in  one  form 
or  another.  For  this  deplorable  difeafe  at  that  time  we  had,  and^ 
with  jfbrrow  I  muft  fay,  at  this  hour  we  have,  pofitiveiy  no  cure. 
Dr  Adair  Crawford's  reafbning,  which  led  him  to  try  the  Baryta^ 
and  the  fuppofed  analogy  of  the  pretended  good  eiifedts  erf  iea^wa- 
ter,  were  altogether  unfatisfa^ory  :  but  his  recommendations  of  it 
were  very  ftrong,  as  having  been  found  ex^rimentally  fuccefsfnl, 
and  vrcre  foon  confirmed  by  at  leaft  as  ftrong  teftimonials  ftxxA 
many  other  Phyficians.  The  fubftance  in  queftion  was  (aid  to  be 
fo  adtive,  as  to  have  been  employed  with  good  fuccefs,  inftead  of 
arienic,  to  poifbn  rats.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  to  ufe  it  with 
caution.  It  has  been  ufed  accordingly  ever  fince  with  due  caution 
by  many  pradlitioners  ;  probably  by  fome  hundreds  of  us«  I  be- 
lieve I  myfelf  have  given  it  to  fome  hundreds,  and  probably  many 
odier  praiSitioners  have  given  it  to  much  greater  numbers  of  pa- 
tients. The  refult  of  ^  Ais  practice,  or  of  many  thoufands  of  ex- 
periments with  it,  is  a  nwdfe  of  iTreconcileablc  contradidions.  That 
many  patients,  though  y^  in  proportion  to  the  whole  numbw  who 
got  it,  have  recovered  while  u&ig  it,  is  moft  certain  :  juft  as  hap- 
pened formerly  to  many  of  thofe  who  had  the  fame  difes^e  before 
die  Baryta  was  introduced  into  pratflice ;  and  as  hadi  happened 
more  lately  to  many  patients  ill  ^  the  King's  Evil,  who  did  not 
get  that  medicine :  But  the  difficult  queftions  remain,  Did  dioie 
patients  recover  in  confequence  of  it  ?  Did  it  cure  them  ?  or.  Were 
they  in  any  refpedl  the  better  for  it  ?  THbe  refult  of  my  own  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  with  relpedl  to  it  ftronghy  is^  that  it  is  a 
remedy  juft  of  the  fame  value  with  the  Royal  Touch. 

Within  thefe  five  years,  an  herb,  called  Digitalis^  or  Foxglove,, 
was  ftrongly  recommended  as  a  care  for  confumptions ;  mA  ha& 
been  fairiy  tried  in  this  difeafe,  I  prefume  by  fome  himdreds  o£ 
practitioners.  1  know  that  I  myfelf,  within  thefe  four  years,  have 
jM'efcribed,  or  concurred  in  confultation  with  other  Phyfidans  in 
prefcribing  it,  to  more  than  i  20  confumptive  patients.  The  ge- 
neral 
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neral  efficacy  of  the  m^edicine  was  well  known :  it  was  known  to  be 
fo  powerful^  that  a  dofe  of  it,  not  larger  than  a  common  pinch  of 
fhnff,  might  diforder  mofl  violently,  or  very  probably  kill,  a 
ftrong  man.  Yet  the  foxglove  had  been  much  uied  for  near 
twenty  years  before,  as  a  remedy  for  dropfy,  in  many  cafes  of 
which  it  had  proved  really  very  ufeful.  Phyficians  had  alio  learn- 
ed, from  its  tSt&,%  on  their  dropfical  patients,  I  believe  atfirft  to 
their  great  aflonifliment,  that  die  foxglove  leflened  very  remark*- 
ably  the  quickncfs  of  the  pulfe,  bringing  it  down  fbmetimes  from 
1 20,  or  140,  to  80,  60,  or  fbmetimes  even  to  40,  or  30,  in  a  mi* 
nute.  This  effedl  of  it  certainly  promifed  to  do  good  in  con* 
iVmiptions,  in  which  great  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe^  as  part  <^  the 
liedHc  fever,  is  one  of  the  word  fymptoms  :  it  feemed  even  poifi* 
ble,  that  by  that  mode  of  operation  it  might  greatly  Icflen,  or  flop 
altogedier,  the  inflammation  and  bad  fuppuradon  in  the  lungs, 
and  fo  allow  the  ulcers  in  them  to  heal.  In  a  difeafe  for  which  we 
had  ho  remedy;  which,  in  fpite  erf"  all  our  efforts  employed  from  the 
hour  when  the  beginning  o^  it  is  firft  ^ierved,  proves  fatal  to 
three  patients  out  of  four ;  and  which,  m  its  advanced  or  confimi;- 
ed  (late,  is  fatal  in  at  kaft  nineteen  cafes  out  <^  twenty ;  there 
could  be  no  fcntple  about  employing  a  remedy  fo  ftrongly  recom- 
mended, as  having  been  found  praAically  ufeful ;  eipecially  as  die 
Txiode  t>f  adminiftering  widi  fafety  that  a(flive  and  dangerous  me- 
dicine was  by  that  time  very  generally  known.  So  to  work  we 
went,  with  great  diligence,  to  try  the  Foxglove  on  a  large  propor* 
don  of  our  confumpdve  padents  ;  fbme  of  whom  grew  better  for 
fome  time,  and  a  few  of  whom,  I  fear  very  few  indeed,  have  re- 
covered, to  all  appearance  completely  and  permanendy :  juil  as 
tifed  to  happen,  and  has  continued  to  happen,  to  a  few  of  the  mar* 
ny  confumpdve  padents  who  never  got  one  pardcle  of  Foxglove. 
It  ftill  remains  doubtful^  whether,  in  any  circumflances  of  con- 
fumpdon,  that  boafted  medkiae  )om  done  any  great  or  perma- 
nent . 
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nent  good :  but  to  me  k  feems  probable^  that  in  a  few  cafes  it 
has  really  been  of  fervice ;  and  of  courie  that  in  the  fame,  or  ve- 
ry fimilar  circumflances,  it  may  hereafter  be  ufed  occafionally  widi 
fome  advantage ;  juft  as  many  other  medicines  may  be,  and  ac- 
tually have  been.  But  mod  of  us,  I  prefume,  have  already  feen 
more  than  enough  of  its  adminifl^ation  to  convince  us,  that  it  i$ 
not  a  cure  for  confumption  ;  that  very  often  it  does  no  good,  and 
fopietimes  pofitively  does  harm,  by  the  great  weaknefs,  fickneis-^ 
and  oppreffion,  that  it  produces ;  fo  as  to  make  it  neceflary  to  de- 
fift  from  the  ufe  of  it,  even  in  fome  cafes  in  which  it  had  gready 
leflened  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe. 

•  Though  the  trials  made  with  thofe  two  new  medicines  proved 
unfuccefsful,  I  fhould  think  it  ilUberal  and  unjufl  to  blame  me,  or 
any  Phyfician,  for  trying  them.  But  if  all  fuch  trials  were  deli- 
berately condemned,  as  wrong  at  lead,  if  not  criminal,  certainly 
they  never  could  be  regarded  as  any  peculiar  wrong  or  crime  with 
refpedt  to  the  patients  in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Hofpital,  or  as 
proceeding,  in  the  fmalleil  degree,  from  any  permiffion,  real  or  pre- 
tended, given  by  the  Managers  to  the  ProfefTors,  to  try  every  prac^ 
tice^  and  all  kinds  of  experiments,  on  thofe  unhappy  patients,  for 
the  general  interejis  of  fcience.  Probably  all  of  us,  and  certainly  I 
at  lead,  ufed  or  tried  both  thofe  medicines  in  the  difeafes  which 
they  were  faid  to  cure,  in  private  practice,  before  we  ufed  them 
in  the  clinical  wards,  and  have  ufed  them  twenty  or  forty  times 
more  in  private  pradlice  than  in  the  Hofpital, 

With  equal  franknefs  I  (hall  mention  two  other  very  celebra- 
ted new  remedies,  for  the  not  trying  of  which  I  know  I  have  been 
more  blamed  by  my  own  pupils  and  others,  than  ever  I  was  for  all 
the  remedies,  new  or  old,  that  I  have  tried  in  the  courfe  of  my 
life.  One  of  thefe  was  another  boalled  cure  for  confumption, 
recommended  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ;  namely,  the  breathe 
ing,  inflead  of  pure  air,  what  might .  \t  called  {at  lead  compara- 
tively) 


dvcly)  foul  or  tainted  air ;  that  is^  common  sdr  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain prb^rtion  of  fome  kifids  of  air,  {g^fi^)y  which  by  themfelves 
arc  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  br^thing*     The  reafoning  that  led  td 
this  curious  pradlice  was  abimdantly  ingenious,  but  to  me  ap- 
peared as  flimly,  and  as  flenderly  fupported,  as  aay  that  we  have 
in  phyfic.     Nor  was  this  the  worft  of  it :  for  fuppofing  the  theo- 
ry of  confumption,  and  of  hedlic  efpecially,  which  was  given  as 
a  reafon  for  the  practice  recommended^  and  the  correfponding 
theory  of  the  fea-fcurvy,  to  be  perfedlly  true,  the  mofl  obvious  prac- 
tical inference  from  them  was,  that,  to  cure  a  confumption,  nothing 
more  could  be  wanted  but  juft  to  put  the  patient  on  the  common 
fea-faring  diet,  only  taking  care  not  to  continue  it  too  long,  led: 
he  fhould  get  the  fcurvy  inftead  of  his  confumption^     That  very 
diet,  which  almoft  certainly  would  give  a  healthy  perfon  the  fcur- 
vy in  three  or  four  months,  ought  juft  as  certainly  to  have   cu- 
red a  confumption  in  one   or  two  months.     This  inference  had 
not  altogether  efcaped   the  view  of  the  ingenious   author  of  the 
Yiew  theory  and  practice :  but  it  does   not  appear  that  he  ever 
chofe  to  put  his  dodtrine  to  that  decifive  teft.     For  thefe  reafons, 
and  alfb  becaufe   the  theory  as  well  as  the  pradlice  recommended 
were  inconfiftent  with  what   I  knew  of  the  good  eflFedls  of  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  and  of  riding  on  horfeback  in  our  pureft  coun- 
try-air during  our  bcft  fummer-weather,  (which  exercife,  by  the 
by,  had  been  at  leaft  as  ftrongly  recommended  as  an  almoft  certain 
€ure  for  confumption  by  Dr  Sydenham,  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
Phyficians  that  ever  pradkifed  in  England,   as  any  of  the  new  rc^ 
medics  have  been  by  thofe  who  propofed  them),  it  was  impoffible 
for  me  not  to  diftruft  fadly  the  firft  teftimonials,  ftrong  as  thefe  of 
courfe  were,  in  favour  of  the  pradtice  recommended,  or  to  be  amr- 
bitious   of  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  in  this  coimtry  to  make 
trial  of  it.     But  as  it  was  {tiMpoJ/ibU  that  thofe  teftimonials  might 
be  true,  and  that  the  practice  might  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
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the  art  of  phyfic,  I  was  curious  to  learn  how  it  fucceeded  with 
others :  for  I  knew  that  many  practitioners  would  be  eager  to  trj 
it.  Hie  first  and  the  last  piece  of  intelligence  that  I  received  about 
ity  after  an  interval  of  many  years^  were  equally  edifying  and  de«- 
cifive.  The  firft  was  from  one  of  my  own  pupils ;  who  tried  it 
with  great  diligence  on  feveral  patients,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  it  agreed  vaftly  weH  with  them  all ;  and  that  all  of  them  were 
much  the  better  for  it :  but  all  of  them  died  of  their  diieaie  in  a 
few  months.  This,  being  interpreted,  means,  in  plain  Engliih, 
that  he  and  his  patients  had  been  much  amufed  and  gratified  for 
fbme  time  by  the  new  pradiice,  though  this  in  reality  did  no  good; 
the  diieaie  running  its  natural  courie,  juil  as  it  would  have  done 
if  no  iiich  prance  had  been  employed.  The  laft  intelligence,  or 
rather  no  intelligence  that  I  got  of  it,  within  thefe  few  weeks,  was 
from  an  eminent  pra6titioner  in  this  city,  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  whom 
I  chanced  to  aik  whether  he  had  any  recent  experience  of  the 
pneumatic  practice  in  queftion*  He  faid^  he  had  not :  but  added^ 
that  very  lately  he  had  put  the  fame  queition  to  a  gr^at  London 
Dodlor,  to  whom  he  had  occafion  to  write  about  a  patient,  and  had 
received  for  anfwer,  that  he  (the  London  Do(9:or)  believed  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind  had  been  talked  of  feven  or  eight  years  ago ;  but 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it  lately. 

Another  new  and  tlrongly  recommended  practice,  which  I  have 
never  tried,  is  one  mentioned  in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  227.): 
I  mean  the  ufe  of  the  nitric  acid,  (Aquafortis)^  properly  diluted, 
inftead  of  quickiilver,  (properly  prepared),  as  a  cure  for  the 
faihionable  diftemper.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  not  the  quick- 
filver,  but  fomething  (oxygen)  united  with  it  when  duly  prepared 
for  uie,  and  feparated  from  it  in  the  body,  was  the  remedy  for  that 
difeafe.  This  might  be  true,  for  aught  that  I  knew ;  though  the 
proof  of  it  was  by  no  means  complete  or  fatisfa<5lory.  But  it;  was 
inflantly  coupled  with  another  fuppofition,  of  which  ^   could  fee 
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neither  proof  nor  probability,  namely,  that  all  the  good  efiedb  gene- 
rally obtained  from  the  ufe  of  the  common  preparations  of  quickfil« 
ver  proceeded  from  die  oxygen,  and  all  the  bad  efiedh  of  them  from 
the  noietal  itfelf.  As  the  pure  liquid  quickfilver  may  be  drunk  to 
the  amoxmt  of  a  pound  every  morning  for  many  days,  or  perhaps 
months  together,  without  doing  either  good  or  harm,  and  in  fa^ 
had  been  drunk  very  freely  fome  fourfcore  years  ago  by  many 
faimdreds  of  £ne  people  in  London,  juil  becaufe  it  was  the  faihion, 
I  ihould  have  diought  it  more  probable  that  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  eflSe^  of  our  good  old  medicine  proceeded  from  the  ingre« 
dient  of  acknowledged  great  adivity,  than  from  the  one  which 
&emed  tx)  be  inert  itfelf^  but  a  convenient  vehicle  for  introducing 
the  other  ingre<tient  into  the  human  body.  But  as  thefe  caudous 
{(peculacdons  were  difregarded,  and  aqua  fortis^  as  containing  the 
fuppofed  fadutary  oxygen  widiout  the  £ipp@tfed  pernicious  metal, 
was  freely  ufed  and  (Irongly  recomixiended  as  admirably  fm> 
cefsful,  I  was  very  anxious,  notwidiflanding  my  diftruil  of  the 
reafaning,  to  get,  from  pradtidoners  whom  I  knew,  die  moil  authen* 
tic  and  impardal  accounts  of  die  iuccefs  of  the  new  remedy.  One 
of  the  firil  to  whom  I  applied  for  fuch  informadon  was  an  emi- 
nent Surgeon  already  mentioned,  Mr  Benjamin  BeU  :  and  die  £r{t 
intelligence  I  got  from  htm  about  it  was,  that  he  ihad  already  iiad 
ieveral  padents  who  were  fuppoftd  and  faodto  have  >been  cured  by 
it ;  but  fcxund  to  their  fbrrow  that  diey  were  not  cured,  and  were 
fain  to  fubmit  to  be  cured  iby  the  old  remedy,  under  his  care. 
This  difcouraging  informadon,  and  fome  iimilar  inftances  that  I 
have  met  with  fince,  and  fome  inftances  of  diffarefling  efiefks  from 
the  Nitric  acid,  not  very  xinlBce  to  fome  of  the  bad  efiedts  of 'Mer- 
cury, fifpeciailly  on  the  ftomach  and  .'bo^wels^  have  hidifirto  .deterred 
xne  from  trufting  die  life,  or  even  the  nofe  >of  any  padent  to  die 
new  Temedy.  Yet  i  am  by  no  means  fure  diat  it  is  altogether 
ufeleffi^  even  in  the  difeafe  £Dr  whichrit  has  been  trecoaimfiikded  : 
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nor  can  I  think  a  Phyfician  blameable,  if,  in  certain  cafes  of  that 
difeafe,  he  fliould  employ  it. 

Yet  frequent  as  our  difappointments  with  refpeA  to  the  virtues 
of  new  remedies,  whether  medicines  or  peculiar  modes  of  pradlicci 
have  been ;  and  great  as  our  indignation  mufi  be  at  many  of  our 
brethren,  for  their  irrational  credulity,  in  firfl  allowing  themfelves 
to  be  deceived,  and  then  in  aflifling  to  deceive  others,  by  their 
carelefs  obfervation  and  too  confident  teftimonials  of  the  efficacy 
of  fuch  remedies  ;  we  are  not  entitled  to  rejed,  and  refufe  to  try, 
all  new  medicines  and  pradlices :  for  this  tvould  amount  to  a  refb* 
lution  not  to  allow  the  pradUce  of  phyfic  to  be  improved  ;  though 
we  all  muft  feel  to  our  forrow,  that  there  are  m^ny  frequent,  fe* 
vere,  and  dangerous  difeafes,  for  which  we  have  no  cure,  and  many 
others,  in  which  our  bed  pra<5Uce,  with  the  help  of  all  the  reme- 
dies moft  recommended  in  them^  is  but  precarious,  in  fome  cafes 
failing  altogether,  and  in  others  proving  put  imperfedlly  fuccefsfuL 

We  are  not  even  entitled  to  rejedt,  without  a  trial,  the  teftimony 
of  our  brethren  in  favour  of  pradlices,  the  good  efiedts,  or  mode 
of  operation  of  which,,  we  are  unable  to  explain.  Such  is  the  im* 
perfection  of  our  boafted  fcience,  that  the  pernicious  influence  of 
fome  things  as  caufes  of  difeafes,.  and  the  falutary  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  other  things  as  remedies,  are  to  us  equally  infcrutable,  and 
perhaps  will  ever  remain  fo.  Yet  the  bare  knowledge  of  the 
fimple  unexplained  fafts,  that  fome  fuch  things  are  hurtful,  and 
others  of  them  ufeful,  may  be  of  infinite  importance :  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Phyfician^  in  his  pradlice,  to  avail  himfelf  of  that 
empirical  knowledge. 

Of  the  numbcrkfs  new  medicines  and  pradlices,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  century,  were  introduced  with  the  higheft  cnco- 
miiuns,  two  have  adlually  been  approved  and  eflablifhed  by  the 
mofl  ample  and  decifive  experience,  as  highly  falutary  and  import- 
ant ;  Namely,  firfi^  Inooxlation  for  the  finall-pox,  introduced  by 
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Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague  about  fourfcore  years  ago; 
and,  fecondly,  Inoculation  for  the  cow-pox,  in  order  to  prcierve 
the  perfon  fo  inoculated  from  the  fmall-pox  for  ever  after ;  a  prac- 
tice introduced  by  Dr  Jenner  within  thefe  five  years.  Both  thefo 
practices  were  originally,  and  the  latter  of  them  ftill  is,  altogether 
empirical.  The  former,  when  firft  employed,  was  recommended 
entirely  by  the  ftrong  teftimonials  of  its  great  fuccefs  :  the  latter 
is  fo  at  this  hour.  It  is  a  kind  of  reproach  to  owx  fcience  :  for  if 
all  the  Phyficians  in  Europe  were  put  to  the  rack,  they  could 
not  aflign  even  the  fhadow  of  a  reafon  why  the  cow-pox,  any 
more  than  the  great  pox,  fhould  fecure  a  perfon  for  ever  after- 
wards from  the  fmall-pox.  The  cafe,  I  believe,  is  fomewhat 
different  with  refpedt  to  the  good  effedls  of  inoculation  in  ma* 
king  the  fmall-pox  mild  and  fafe.  We  certainly  know  fome 
circumftances  about  it  which  contribute  to  that  good  eficdl : 
but  I  doubt  much  whether  any  mode  of  preparation  before 
inoculating,  or  any  ufe  of  the  cool  regimen  after  it  and  during  the 
difeafe,  be  all  on  which  the  benefit  of  inoculation  depends.  Inhere 
feems  to  be  fomething  about  it  not  yet  explained.  At  any  rate,  for 
a  long  time  after  it  was  firft  ufed  in  England,  the  benefit  of  it, 
afcertained  by  experience,  was  not  in  the  leaft  explained,  or  ac- 
counted for,  by  medical  fcience.  The  hiftory  of  phyfic  does  not 
afford  two  other  fuch  inftances,  of  pradlices,  not  only  not  recom- 
mended by  any  fcience  or  theory,  but  feemingly  each  of  them  a 
downright  outrage  on  humanity  and  common  fenfe.  To  infcdl  a 
man  deliberately  with  a  loathfome  difeafe,  derived  from  a  brute ; 
or  wilfully  to  conununicate  to  a  man  a  very  dangerous  and  loath- 
fome difeafe,  though  taken  from  another  man,  in  order  to  prefcrve 
him  from  the  danger  of  the  fame  difeafe,  might  well  be  called  an 
abfurd  as  well  as  a  dangerous  experiment :  and  certainly  any  Phyfi- 
cians who  ihould  hav<5  prefumed  to  try,  or  to  reconmiend,  fuch  cjc- 
periments,  would  foon,  and  moft  defervedly,  have  become  objcifls 
of  indignation  and  horror  to  their  countrymen ;  if  the  whole  tenor 
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of  their  condudl  had  not  fhewn  that  they  adled  uprightljr,  to  Ac 
heft  of  their  judgment,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  on  whom  the  ex<^ 
periments  were  tried. 

I  can  remember,  that  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
there  were  ilill  many  doubts  and  fears  and  keen  diiputes  about 
inoculation  for  the  finall-pox,  my  father  took  care  to  get  all  his 
children  inoculated  ;  partly,  as  I  learned  many  years  afterwards,  he^ 
caufe  he  knew  that  five  of  his  own  brodiers  and  fifters  had  died  of 
that  difeafe  ;  which  feemed  to  iniply  that  it  was  pecidiarly  fataH^ 
in  confequence  probably  g£  fome  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  in  his 
family.  His  condudl:  in  getting  his  own  children  inoculated,  with 
all  of  whom  it  fucceeded  perfedUy,  enabled  him  to  recommend  it 
generally  and  confidently  ;  and  precluded  a  ntimber  of  frivolous 
and  endlefs  difputes  about  it.  .  I  beUeve  his  example  as  well  as  his 
precepts  contributed  much  to  make  the  pradtice  of  inoculation 
almofl  univerfal  at  Aberdeen,  where  at  that  time  he  lived. 

Little  more  than  three  years  ago,  in  confequence  of  the  ftrong 
teftimonials  which  I  had  feen  in  favour  of  it,  I  wifhed  to  fry  the 
inoculation  with  the  cow-pox.  It  happened  that  Dr  Tierny,  a 
difciple  of  Dr  Jenner,  was  at  that  time  ((pring  1800)  one  of  my 
pupils,  and  had  jufl:  received  from  him  fome  cow->pox  matter.  The 
firfl  perfon  on  whom  I  trUd  it,  and  the  firft  perfbn  in  whom  I  ever 
faw  the  difeafe,  was  a  child  of  my  own  ;  and  this  too  at  the  time 
when  his  mother  was  nurfing  him.  I  beUeve  I  was  the  firft  Phyfi- 
cian  in  Edinbm-gh  who  tried  or  recommended  that  prance ;  which 
certainly  I  never  could  or  durft  have  reconunended  tp  any  perfbn,  if 
1  had  not  employed  it,  when  I  had  an  opportimity,  in  my  own  fa- 
mily. The  fimple  queftion,  which,  on  that  fuppofition,  would  have 
met  me  at  once,  muft  efifedtually  have  ftopped  my  mouth.  I  ibon 
learned  that  it  had  been  pra<5Ufed  fix  months  before  by  Dr  Ander- 
son of  Leith,  with  its  ufual  complete  fuccefs.  Since  that  time  it 
has  become  fo  common  in  Edinburgh,  that  it  is  no  l<mger  an  dgedt 
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of  alarm,  nay,  hardly  of  curiofity ,  even  among  the  great  mafs  of 

the  people. 

When  Phyficians,  in  the  trials  which  they  make  of  new  medi^ 
cines  and  new  pradlices,  or  in  declining  to  try  fuch  remedies,  do 
to  their  patients,  whether  in  great  hofpitals  or  in  private  houfes^ 
juft  what  they  do  to  thofe  who  are  deareil  to  them,  their  patients 
furely  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  them.  Nay,  I  cannot  for 
my  heart  conceive  what  better,  or  what  elfe,  they  expedl,  or  would 
have  of  us.  But  as  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  been  at  fb 
much  pains  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  practice  of  the  Clini* 
cal  ProfefTors,  in  the  wards  allotted  to  them  in  this  Hofpiul,  is  a 
partial  cviij  (that  is  to  £ay,  a  very  horribk  evil  to  the  imhappy  pa- 
tients who  are  the  fubje<5is  of  it),  but  that  it  is  allowedy  on  the  pre^ 
fumption  of  general  good^  efpecially  in  hopes  that  it  will  promote  the 
general  inter ejis  of  faence ;  it  is  plain,  that  they  think  there  is 
fomething  in  it  that  is  very  bad  for  the  individual  patients  on 
whom  it  is  employed,  and  fomething  in  it  which  ought  not  to  be, 
and  would  not  be,  allowed,  were  it  not  on  the  prefimiption  of  ge» 
neral  good,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  general  interefts  oi 

fcience. 

On  that  mod  ferious  point,  where  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the 
poor  and  unhappy  entruiled  to  our  care  are  at  flake,  we  ought  cer- 
tainly, without  fcruple,  to  make  ufc  of  every  friend  and  every 

foe. 

I  fhould  therefore  humbly  beg  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients, 
whether  friends  or  foes  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  us  Clinical 
ProfeiK>rs  in  particular,  to  be  a  httle  more  explicit ;  and  to  fpecify 
what  mode  of  practice  they  thixxk  we  ought  to  follow  in  the  clinical 
wards,  in  every  refpe<5t,  but  eijpecially  with  refpecft  to  the  trying 
of  experiments,  or  the  employing  of  very  old  or  very  new,  of  uiw 
ufual  or  of  dangerous  remedies,  purely  for  the  good  of  the  individual 

parents  oa  whom  they  are  employed,  and  without  any  regard  to 
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the  general  inter ejls  offcience^  or  to  any  remote  zxA  general  good  what- 
ever. For  example,  let  them  (late  the  general  principle  or  rule  of 
condudl  that  fhoxild  direcfl  us  in  the  treatment  of  patients  labom*- 
ing  under  difeafes,  for  the  cure  of  which  relpedlively  we  have 
modes  of  pradlice  or  medicines  of  great  and  certain  efficacy.  Let 
them  fay  what  we  ought  to  do  in  thofe  difeafes,  (if  there  be  any 
fuch),  for  each  of  which  we  have  many  certain  cures  :  let  them  iky 
what  we  ought  to  do  with  our  patients  labouring  under,  difeafes 
for  which  we  have  no  certain  cures,  but  in  which  diflFerent  re- 
medies, of  great  though  precarious  efficacy,  are  occafionally  ufed 
with  fuccefs  :  let  them  fay  what  we  ought  to  do  in  thofe  difeafes,  for 
which  we  are  fenfible  that  we  have  no  cure,  but  for  which  fome 
new,  and  by  us  imtried  remedies  have  been  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed :  let  them  fay  explicitly  what  they  would  have  us  do,  in  thoie 
cafes,  in  which  the  remedies  that  we  fir  ft  employed,  becaufe  w^e 
thought  them  the  beft,  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  whether,  in  fiich 
common  cafes,  they  would  have  us  defift  from  all  further  attempts 
to  cure  the  patients,  and  fairly  leave  them  to  their  fate,  or  whether 
we  ought  to  try  other  practices  and  other  medicines,  new  or  old, 
x)n  thofe  patients,  in  order  to  give  them  every  chance  for  pheir 
lives ;  and  in  what  order,  or  on  what  principle  of  feledlion  and 
preference,  thefe  trials  ought  to  be  made.  It  will  be  parti- 
cularly obliging,  and  not  only  very  ufeful  to  the  patients, 
but  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  dare  fay  to  all  my  bre- 
thren, if  they  will  favour  us  with  a  corredl  and  ample  ca- 
talogue of  all  the  medicines  and  pradlices  hitherto  known  and 
recommended  by  Phyficians,  which  we  ought  not  to  employ. 
To  tliis  i^iOitaloguc  I  hope  they  will  add,  by  way  of  fupplement,  a 
Uft  of  fiKb  new  medicines  and  pradlices,  hitherto  unheard  of,  but 
.  hereafter  to  be  recommended,  which  we  muft  not  adopt,  nor  even 
try,  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever.  Such  diredlions,  ad- 
monitions, and  catalogues,  from  a  fet  of  men  fo  well  qualified  to 
pve  them,  will    be  a  much  more  e£Fedual  fafeguard  to  the  poor 
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than  all  the  charters  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  On  the 
Undeniable  principle  formerly  explained,  That  whatever  is  beft  for 
the  patients  is  alfo  beft  for  the  ftudents  to  fee  and  learn,  and  moft 
for  the  eafe,  the  honour,  and  the  intereft  of  the  Profeffors  to  do,  I 
can  promife  for  myfelf,  and  without  the  foolifh  ceremony  of  a(k- 
ing  them  any  queftions,  I  can  venture  to  promife  for  all  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  Ihall  be  eager  to-ftudy  the  momta  et  pracepta  medi" 
co^moralia  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  and  happy  to  profit  by 
them  on  every  occafion. 

Such  a  work,  the  produifl  of  their  joint  labours,  by  explaining 
and  eftablifliing  the  laws  or  general  principles  of  moral  condudl 
in  Phyficians  towards  their  patients,  will  in  the  firft  place  refute  of 
courfe  thofe  pernicious  and  deteftable  jprinciples  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedl  which  I  had  ftated  in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  138.  to 
145.^  and  in  this  one,  (page  388.  to  393.)^  ^  part  of  my  introduc- 
tory Clinical  Ledlqre :  and  in  the  fecond  place,  it  will  enable  them 
to  conviA  the  Clinical  Profeffors  of  an  infinite  number  of  the 
moft  horrible  atrocities  in  their  hofpital-pradlice,  of  which  at- 
trocities,  expreffed  by  ftrong  but  dark  hints,  Mr  John  Bell  has 
given  no  other  proof  but  plenty  of  points  of  admiration.  Thefe, 
though  very  cheap,  for  they  coft  no  more  than  femi-colons,  cer- 
tainly  have  great  weight :  but  till  the  law  be  clearly  afcertained,  if 
he  and  all  his  clients  were  fpUt  into  points  of  admiration,  and  ten 
of  thefe  were  ported  after  every  word  of  his  Philippic,  they  could 
not  prove  that  the  law  had  been  violated. 

Such  a  code  of  medical  moral  laws,  as  I  humbly  crave  of  thofe 
who  have  fo  highly  bepraifed  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Clinical  Profeffors,  for  a  pretended  condudl  which  I  fhould 
confider  as  a  grofs  violation  of  the  firft  principles  of  law,  of  juftice, 
of  humanity,  and  of  common  fenfe,  will  ferve  another  good  pur- 
pofe,  in  which  they  are  deeply  interefted :  It  will  convince  the 
public  that  they  have  fome  kind  of  moral  principle  to  direA  their 
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profefHonal  condudl ;  a  proportion  which  the  whole  tenor  of  Mf 
John  BelYs  Anfwer  to  me,  but  efpecially  of  the  praifes  beftowed 
on  all  who  permitted,  and  all  who  condudled  fuch  clinical  ledlured 
as  he  defcribed,  and  the  approbation  and  vote  of  thanks  of  his 
clients  for  that  good  work,  have  rendered  more  than  doubtfuL 
The  principles  avowed  in  that  work  will  to  many  welUmeaning 
people  appear  lefs  than  nothing  in  morality;  fomething  like  a 
negative  quantity  in  algebra,  or  debt  far  beyond  the  value  of  a 
perfon's  eftate. 

Not  content  with  reprefenting  the  conduct  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feflbrs  as  every  thing  atrocious  and  horrible,  which  co}ild  be  diC- 
tindWy  exprelled  in  words,  or  even  clearly  concdved  to  be  done  by 
Phyficians  to  the  'poor  and  unhappy  entrufted  to  their  pro£sffional 
care,  Mr  John  Bell,  like  a  man  of  genius,  has  availed  himfetf  of  i^e 
boundlefs  power  of  imaginaticm  in  thofe  who  were  to  peruie  his 
Philippic.  For  example,  (27,  28.),  The  Hofpital  itfilf^  and  all  its  pa^ 
titnts^  arc  at  the  command  of  the  Clinical  Profcjfors  !  They  walk  in  among 
tbofe  patients  !  look  at  them  !  hang  their  nofological  labels'  and  tallies 
round  their  necks  I  and  fend  them  to  their  own  wards  ^  there  to  prick  cff 
the   lines  of  Ahe  prevailing^  doSlrines  upon  their  bodies. 

MAgpETH.  How  now,  you  fecret,, black,  and  midnight  hags  ? 
What  is*t  you  do? 

Witches.     A  deed  without  a  name. 

This  has  always  been  regarded,  with  good  reafon,  as  one  of 
the  fineft  ftrokes  of  the  fublime  and  horrible  that  even  the  ge- 
nius of  Shakespeare  produced:  yet  it  is  but  juftice  to  Mr 
John  Bell  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  attained  a  fublimity  of 
horror  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Shakespeare  himfelf.  Ifc 
has  given  us  a  name  without  a  deed:  and  thofe  who  have  got 
the  name  may  exert  their  own  imaginations  to  £nd  a  deed  cor- 
refponding  to  it  in  all  its  horrors.     Much  as  I  know  of  the  cli^ 
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meal  wards,  I  mufl  own  I  cannot  even  guefs  what  is  meant  by 
pricking  off  the  lines  of  the  prevailing  dodlrines  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
ptaients :  nor  can  I  guefs  what  is  meant  by  banging  our  nofohgkal 
labels  and  tallies  round  their  necks.  It  is  nfual,  and  I  think  it  fhould 
be  an  invariable  rule,  to  affix  the  name  of  every  patient  at  the  head 
oi  his  bed,  both  to  fave  time  and  trouble,  and  alfo  to  prevent  mi£. 
takes:  perhaps  it  would  be  right  to  infert  on  the  fame  card  the 
name  of  his  difeafe  :  for  aught  I  know  this  may  fometimes  have 
been  done ;  but  I  never  heard,  nor  do  1  believe,  that  any  fuch  cards, 
alias  nofological  labels  and  tallies,  were  ever  hung  round  the  necks 
of  the  patients.  To  do  this  would  be  ufelefs,  and  abimdantly  ridi- 
culous ;  but  fuch  a  card  could  no  more  be  hurtful  to  a  patient  than 
a  necklace  or  a  locket  hung  in  the  fame  manner.  The  wcM-d  nofologi^ 
cal  being  one  of  our  technical  words,  and  abiblutely  imintelligibk  to 
thofe  who  are  not  of  our  profeffion,  may  mean  any  thing,  or  every 
thing,  the  moft  horrible  that  a  gloomy  or  a  diibrdered  imaginaticHi 
can  conceive.  Yet  the  ufe  of  our  technical  nofological  names  for  dijC- 
eaies,  inftead  of  their  common  EngUfh  names,  which  the  patients  and 
theii;  friends  could  imderfland,  is  a  matter  of  delicacy  and  kindnefs 
to  them,  and  therefore  imqueftionably  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Phyiician.  The  principle  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  that  which 
leads  us,  in  giving  our  reports,  which  are  generally  in  EngUfh,  to 
mention  in  Latin  any  circumiiances  that  might  either  alarm  or 
offend  the  patients ;  and  alfo  to  give  almoft  all  our  prefcriptions  in 
Latin,  that  the  patients  in  the  Infirmary,  juft  like  thofe  in  private 
pra^lice,  may  not  be  diftreffed  imnecefFarily  by  knowing  what  me- 
dicines they  are  getting.  Suppofing,  for  example,  the  name  of 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  that  of  the  patient,  to  be  exprefTed  on  a  card^ 
hung  at  the  top  of  the  bed,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  writing 
John  Blacky  Hydrot borax ;  or  Mary  White ^  Pbt hi/is ;  but  it' would  be 
very  fhocking  to  thofe  patients,  if  the  one  fhould  read,  inflead  of 
Hydr^bora^^  Water  in  the  bread,  and  the  other,  inftead  oiPhthifis^ 
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Coniumption ;  for  each  of  them  would  regard .  this  intimation  aa 
fentence  of  death.  -       ' 

In  the  whole  of  that  moft  ingenious,  elaborate,  and  eloquent  ac- 
count, which  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  of  the  condudl  of  the  Cli- 
nical  Profeflbrs  in  this  Hofpital,  it  is  plain  that  he  kept  fteadily  in 
view  the  noble  principle,  at  lead  as  old  as  Terence^  probably  as» 
old  is  Menander, 

•MA/V  est 
^in  male  narrando  pojftt  depravarier  r 
Tu  id  qued  boni  est  excerpts  y  diets  quod  mali  est. 

Never,  I  beheve,  was  the  principle  more  faithfully  applied,  or  bet- 
ter illuftrated :  but  ftiU  there  was  a  difficulty,  which  to  men  of  or- 
dinary genius  would  have  appeared  infiumountable ;  namely,  to 
procure  belief  of  that  marvellous  and  horrible  account,  or  even  to 
make  it  credible  diat  the  author  of  it,  and  his  employers  and 
abettors,  did  themfelves  believe  it.  The  expedient  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  Mr  John  Bell^  and  fully  adopted  and  fanc^oned 
by  his  clients,  is  indeed  moft  adm^irable  ;  and  to  the  beft  of  my 
knowledge  perfedlly  original.  It  confifts,  as  every  reader  muft  have 
obferved,  in  profeffing  the  higheft  approbation  of  that  deteftable 
fyftem,  and  beftowing  the  moft  fulfome  praifes  on  the  Managers 
for  permitting,  and  on  the  Profeflbrs  for  executing,  that  horrible 
mode  of  inftrudtion.  The  quotations  from  that  part  of  Mr  John 
Bell's  Anfwer  to  me  being  ample  and  faithful,  every  reader  jftiay 
judge  for  himfelf,  whether  it  was  his  purpofe  to  reprefent  the  Cli- 
nical Ledhires  really  as  an  innocent  and  laudable  inftitution,  or  to 
make  them,  and  the  Profeflbrs,  and  the  Managers,  and  the  Hofpital 
itfelf,  objedls  of  general  indignation  and  horror.  To  me  it  does  not 
appear  that  tlus  can  ever  be  made  -a  fubjedl  of  doubt  or  difpute : 
yet  to  that  moft  horrible  account  are  premifed  the  following  extra- 
i^ag^it  compliments  (3^  4,  5^  6.)  to  the  Profeflbrs,  and  to  the  Ma>- 
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nagers  :  We  hope  that  no  exprejfton  of  ours  will  be  interpreted  as  difre^ 
fpeSful  to  that  department  of  teaching  and  pra&ice^  which  we  conjider 
as  peculiarly  honourable  to  thofe  nvho  fulfil  the  duty^  as  the  most  ufeful 
part  of  that  courfe  of  education^  nvhich  has  made  thisfchool  of  medicine 
esteemed  above  any  in  Europe. 

The  period  was  most  honourable  to  the  Patrons  and  Managers  of  this 
charity y  and  ever  to  be  remembered^  when^  indifferent  to  vulgar  prejudice^ 
and  undifmayed  by  popular  clamour^  they  permitted  this  very  important 
department  of  public  teaching  to  be  afjimilated  voith  their  HofpitaL 
Regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  the  general  interests  offcience^  you  recei^ 
ved  ivithin  your  itails  a  department  which  could  bring  cdong  with  it 
nothing  but  public  odium. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  clinical  ledlures,   condudled  as  they  al« 
ways  have  been,  and  I  tnift  ever  fliall  be,  are  a  very  ufeful  part  of 
the   courfe   of  medical  education  in  this  ichool :  but  I   am  not 
quite    convinced,    nor  is    it    neceflary    at    prefent    to    enquire 
whether    or    not    they  are  literally   the  most  ufeful  part  of  our 
medical  education.     I    am    fure   at  lead   that  fuch  clinical  lee* 
tures  as  Mr   John  Bell   has  defcribed,   waving   all  thoughts   of 
the  atrocity    of  them   with    refpedl  to  the  patients,    would   be 
ufelefs,  and   worfe   than  ufelefs,    with  refpeiSl  to   the    (tudents. 
None  of  thefe  are  ftudying  phyfic   as  a  fpeculative  fcience  of  mere 
curiofity,  and  wifhing  to  know,  or  perhaps  to  fee,  all  the  e£Fedl$, 
good  or  bad,  of  every  pradlice  and  every  medicine  on  the  human 
body ;  juft  as  they  wilh  to  learn  all  the  known  effeds  of  heat  and 
mixture  in  chemiftry.     All  of  them  wijQb  to  learn  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  praiSlice    of  phyfic,  which   is  to  be   the   ferious   bufinefs  of 
their  lives.     They  might  attend  many  courfes  of  fuch  deteflable 
clinical   ledtures,  and  fee  many  thoufands  of  experiments  tried  on 
fome  himdreds  of  miferable  patients,  without  learning  the  leail 
of  that  kind  of  practice,  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  they  are  them- 
ielves  to  live  and  prolper.     It  may  be  prefumed,  that  every  perfbn 
di  good  fenfe,  however  little  acquainted  with  phyfic,  will  underr 
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itand  this  at  once,  and  perceive  the  truth  oi  it.  But  it  may  esdAf 
be  illuftrated  by  iimilar  imaginary  inftances  ia  t)tkta:  prsM^cal  arts, 
which,  like  phyfic,  depend  on  fciendfic  principles,  asKl  ha^e  f^!*adiK 
ally  been  improved,  bodi  by  accidental  difcoveries  aad  ixbiervatiiWB^ 
and  by  well- contrived  experiments.  If  a  young  saan  who  mesa^ 
to  earn  his  bread  as  a  watchmaker,  indead  of  karaing  the 
pra^^ce  of  an  ^ninent  mailer,  ibould  employ  iiixi]&lf  dili^m* 
ly  fofr  ieven  years  in  ieeing  a  conftant  Aicceifion  of  te^^miaaents 
with  pendulunns,  and  iprings,  and  balances,  and  fu&es,  he  certainly 
woxdd  turn  out  a  very  fcurvy  ^watchmaker.  A  youth  meaning  to 
be  a  dyer  would  probably  acquire  aslittie  ufeful  knowledge  of  tiutit 
art,  by  feeing  for  feven  years  fome  thoufands  of  es^eriments  annu* 
ally  made  with  aH  manner  of  dye4lufis :  and  a  young  brewer,  wfio^ 
laftead  of  learning  the  vakial>le  art  of  making  good  ale,  Aiould  de»^ 
vote  the  yesdrs  of  his  education  to  tfeemg  dwufands  of  expeaoflMUts  in 
minting  and  brewing,  would  probably  have  but  few  ouftosiers,. 
and  no  cuftomermore  tiian  once.  It  may  be  judged,  therefore,  that 
I  at  Icaft  ^uld  not  confidcrthe  fiilfilling  of  that  duty,  fo  ea^qui* 
finely  4c£:iibed  by  Mr  John  Bell,  as  in  any  degree  honourable  to  the 
Ppofe^crs :  oa  die  contrary,  I  £hauld  think  it  infamous,  as  well  aa 
eniBunal,  to  have  any  concern  in  it.  But  to  judge  fully  of  the  merit 
of  Mr  John  Bellas  compliment  to  die  Chnical  Profeflbrs  colleiSlively, 
and  to  myfelf  individually  as  one  of  them^  his  account  of  their 
pradice  mufl  be  compared  with  what  I  have  ftated  very  fuUy  and 
ftrong^y  in  my  jformer  Memorial,  (page  i^£.  to  146.),  on  the  fubgei5t 
of  trying  experiments  on  patients.  If  what  he  has'  Aated  as  t^ 
v^rj  p^irpofe  of  the  inftitudon  of  Clinical  Leflures,  and  the  avow- 
ed conduifl  of  the  Clinical  Profeilbrs,  be  true,  all  that  I  had  faid  on 
that  fi^bjed,  in  my  former  Memorial,  and  in  my  imrodu^ry 
C%nical  Le<5lwe,  (quoted  page  3S8L  to  393.  of  this),  laaiuft  be  not 
cmly  tfoe  vildt  falfehood,  but  the  moft  deteftable  hypocriiy.  How- 
ever, I  need  not  be  at  mudi  paisis  to  vindicate  myfelf  from  &ich 
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tmdnGkory  Clinicil  Le(5bwe  muil  admk,  that  for  nU;  a&er  fvbEei^ 
fing  iuch  fM*4iKfip}es,  ta  ka^re  a!£bed  in  violation  x>f  thamythat  is,  M 
have  condYK^ed  tlie  Oinical  Ledhires  and  Prance  in  ^e  mamicr 
tKat  Mr  John  Bel)  liaa  fo  admkabiy  deicribed,  and  ib  liigMy  praifed, 
¥^vdd  h^yfe  (iMTpalBfed  idt  j^ower  of  tke  lnuman  coointenancel 

Lavi&  as  Mr  J^n  Bdl  has  been,  (^hie  praifes  of  die  Managers; 
for  their  liberal  and  hoQavirabie  candvuft,  in  permitting  die  infti« 
tution  o£  Clinical  Ledhzres ;  and  fi>r  their  firmneis  in  being  im^e^ 
UM  to  vu^ar  preftidici^  and  undifmaycd  bf  popular  ciamour  on  diat 
fabje<5l ;  he  has  omitted  many  other  circumftanoes,  ^milly  true, 
equally  naportant,  and  ^sanch  more  to  their  hcmour,  on  that  memo* 
rable  occafion.  He  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  mentioned,  that 
they  were  iinfli^en  by  the  frequent  eaorthquakes  and  iliU  more  fre- 
quent eruptions  of  volcanos  which  occurred  at  that  time ;  that  they 
wene  iinmovied  by  the  daily  ecUpies  of  the  fun  and  moon,  whkh 
^Jaamed  «*vrery  inhabkaiM:  of  Edinburgh  except  diemielvies  ;  that* 
they  were  reg^dlefs  of  the  aftontfhing  nwi^er  of  ghoils  which 
n&d  to  walk  the  ftreet^  at  bcoad  noon^  to  the  great  terror  q£  thje 
good  lining  people  of  Edinburgh ;  and  that  they  w^e  deaf  to  ail 
the  admonitions  of  the  horfes  and  oxen,  who  uied  to  Ipeak  in  erery 
field,  as  fluently  a«  the  abieft  lawyers  did  at  the  bar.  To  the  beft 
of  my  knowledge  and  behef,  all  thefe  portentous  prodigies  were  juft 
as  poflible,  and  as  true,  as  <£^  popular  clamour,  and  vulgar  pre« 
judice,  which  he  fo  highly  foepraiies  the  Managers  for  difregardi- 
ing ;  itmuendo^  that  there  were  fuch  prejwiice  asnd  clamour  for  them 
to  4iir^gard. 

it  will  perhaps  appear  a  very  bold,  if  not  a  defperaite  undwta- 
king,  to  attempt  to  prove  the  negativi  in  this  calfe,  namely,  dut  at 
the  time  when  the .  Medical  Clinical  Le^nres  were  iniUtuted,  that 
is,  ieveradi  years  before  I  was  born,  there  was  no  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  no  popular  clamour  agaiiift  them.  Yet,  Gonfidenng  hpw  gene* 
ully  unfoFtonate  Ms:  jfohn  BeQ  aad^  -clients  httfe  'b€e%  with  re-^ 
^  ^.  fpeft 
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fycA  to  their  moil  important  fadb^  much  more  ftrongly  aflerted 
than  the  one  at  prefent  under .coniideration,  it  feemg  but  a  reafbn- 
able  and  candid  prefumption  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  been  at 
lead  as  unfortunate  on  this  point;  ajod  certainly  it  would  be 
fair  and  nece0ary  to  require  of  them  to  give  (bme  proof  of 
that  fBJ^y  which  is  irrefiftibly  conveyed  by  their  innuendo.  I  am 
fure  I  never  heard  of  any  fuch  vulgar  prejudices  or  popular  cla- 
mours having  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  Clinical  Le<5lures  were 
inftitutedj  and  if  any  fuch  had  occurred  at  that  time,  I  (hould 
diink  it  almoft  impof&ble  that  the  memory,  the  tradition,  or  the 
records  of  them  ihould  have  been  loft  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century. 

I  have  examined,  with  the  moil  fcrupulous  care,  the  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  at  that 
time,  and  for  twelve  years  afterwards  :  but  in  them  I  can  find  no 
veftige  of  fuch  things ;  which,  if  they  had  occurred,  furely  mu^ 
immediately  have  become  known  to  the  Managers,  mufi  have  en- 
gaged their  moil  ferious  attentiooi  and  mufi  have  induced 
them  to  explain,  as  they  eafily  could  have  done,  the  nature  and 
purpofe  of  clinical  le<5lures,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  vul- 
gar prejudices,  and  filence  all  clamours  againft  them.  As  no  re- 
cord of  fuch  things,  nor  any  the  flighted  allufion  to  them,  is  to  be 
fbiud  in  the  minutes  of  the  Managers,  we  may  infer  with  much 
confidence,  that  no  fuch  things  ever  exifted. 

.  But  further,  from  many  ftrong  and  obvioiis  confiderations,  I 
think  it  may  almoft  be  proved,  a  priori^  that  no  fuch  vulgar  pre- 
judices and  popular  clamours  could  have  exified  againft  the  new 
eftabliftxment  of  clinical  ledtures. 

Suppofing,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  word  clinical  and  the 
phrafe  clinical  ledtures  had  never  been  heard  by  the  good  people  of 
Edinburgh  before  the  ift  of  February  1748,  when  Dr  Rutherford 
firftaimqimcM  to.  the  Maoagers  his  ifitentipn  of  reading  fuch 
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ledlures ;  it  feems  to  me  impoffible  that  the  gdbii  people  of  this  city 
(hould  have  taken  alarm  or  umbrage  at  fuch  an  imiocent  word  or 
phrafe  ;  which  certainly  coidd  not  convey  to  them  the  notion,  of 
any  thing  bad,  or  dangerous,  or  even  experimental ;  for  it  would 
have  conveyed  to  them  no  meaning  at  all.  That  new  word  clinical 
mud  have  been  to  the  vulgar  juft  as  unintelligible  as  any  word  in 
the  Japanele  language :  but  certainly  their  curiofity  would  have 
been  excited  to  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  this  cxu'iofity  would 
foon  have  been  completely  gratified,  by  the  new  word  being  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  mod  fatisfadlory  tO'  them.  But  in  fadl  the 
phrafe  clinical  ledlures  at  that  time  was  not  abfolutely  new,  even  to 
the  vulgar  of  Edinburgh  ;  efpecially  to  ^  many  who  had  been  pa- 
tients in  this  Hofpital.  Many  of  thefe,  and  confequently  many 
more  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance^  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  twenty  yearis,  have  learned  the  meaning  of  it  by  its  ufe 
and  application,  juii  as  we  kam  the  meaning  of  all  common  words 
and  phrafes :  and  the  meaning  of  clinical  ledlures,  as  fixed  and  learn- 
ed in  that  way,  muft  have  been  precifcly  fuch  as,  on  Mr  John  Bellas 
own  principles,  to  preclude  that  perverfe,  nialevolent,  and  atrocious 
meaning,  which  he  has  been  plea&d  to  give  it,  as  fynonymous  with: 
experimental.  The  fadl  to  which  I  allude  is  this  :  For  feveral  years 
before  Dr  Rutherford  refolved  to  begin  to  give  regular  courfes 
of  clinical  le Aures  on  the  cafes  of  his  medical  patients,  Dr  Alexan- 
der .Monro  primus ^  as  I  have  been  informed  by  his  fon  the  prefent 
Dr  Monro  fenior,  was  accuftomed  to  give  occajionally  clinical  lec- 
tures on  the  cafes  of  fome  of  his  cbirurgical  patients,  when  he  at- 
tended in  his  turn  and  operated  in  this  Infirmary.  Thefe  lec- 
tures, and  ihe  praiSUce  to  which  they  related^  though  tmily  clinical^ 
Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  muft  admit,  could  not  have  been  experimental^ 
or  by  any  of  the  patients  fuppofed  to  be  fo ;  for  he  tells  us  exprefsly 
that  he  knows  of  no  experiments  in  furgery.  As  Dr  Monro  pritn^ 
was  the  moft  eminent  Surgeon,  ia  Edinbui^h,  asd  probably  one  of 
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die  bcft  ilk  tbe  world,  it  may  ^rly  be  prefuraed  that  his  padenu 
took  no  ofiencev  either  at  him  or  his  clinical  ledlures.  ThatfaTour^ 
able  notion  of  chnical  kdhircs  muj^  necejQTarily  haye  been  extended 
and  applied  by  die  patients^  and  all  their  acquaintance^  to  the 
inedical  clinical  ledhires  given  by  Dr  Rutherford.  The  patients^ 
far  from  having  any  objedlions  to  be  under  the  care  pf  Dr  Ruther* 
ford  in  this  Infirmary,  nmfi  have  regarded  that  circiimftance  as  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortune  to  themfelves.  Dr  Rutherford,  at  that 
dme,  if  not  die  very  firft,  was  nearly  the  firft,  I  believe  fe* 
cond  only  to  Dr  John  Ckrk,  in  repnutation  and  pracSlice  as  a 
Phyfician  in  this  city :  and  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  at  the 
time  vrhen  he  began  his  clinical  leisures,  and  for  more  dian  three 
years  afterwards,  all  or  ahnoft  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians  attended  by  monthly  rotadosi  in  this  HofpitaL  Surely 
no  padent  could  be  ib  irradonal  as  not  tx>  diink  it  better  for  him« 
felf  to  be  under  the  care  of  ftich  an  eminent  PhyQcian  as  Dr  Ru^ 
therford,  than  to  take  his  chance  of  all  die  Phyficians  in  Ediik^ 
burgh,  good,  bad,  and  indiflferent. 

When  he  bepraifed  the  Managers  fo  highly  for  permitdng  die 
infBtudon  of  clinical  ledhires,  Mr  John  Bell  ieems  eidier  not  to 
have  known,  or  wilfully  to  have  fupprefled,  that  the  permiflion 
given  by  the  Managers,  waa  only  that  of  reading  the  lectures  injbmi 
eofPoenUnt  place  under  the  roof  of  the  Ir^rmarj.  Dr  Rudierfbrd  did  not 
afk  their  penniflion  to  read  climcal  leSures :  it  is  implied  in  the  in^ 
timadon  which  he  gave  them,  that  he  knew  he  had  a  right  to  read 
fuch  le(^res  widiout  afking  their  permiiHon ;  which  I  have  no 
doubt  every  Profbf&r  of  Phyfic  had  to  do,  on  die  cafes  of  tho&>pa* 
dents  whom  he  treated  during  his  dme  of  attendance  by  rotadoa 
in  the  Hofpital.  This  right  had  adually  been  admitted,  and  ez^ 
ercifed,  in  the  inflance  of  Dr  Monro  primus^  vdth  refpe^  to  his 
chirurgicd  patients  in  the  Infii^mary*  t  doidx  even  whether  die 
Managera  could  have  preveilted  the^-^UowS'/O^  die  Collie  of 
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Fhyficians,  ^0/  Profejfors  in  the  Univerfity,  from  reading  fuch  lec- 
tures on  the  cafes  of  their  Holpital-patients,  when  they  attended  in 
their  turns.  Their  right  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital .  was  coequal 
with  that  of  the  Managers  to  regulate  its.domeflic  economy  and 
pecuniary  concerns :  it  was  unqueftioaably  eftablifhed  by  the  fame  ^ 
charter*  •  In  th^  title  of  Dodlor  of-  Medicine  is  implied,  and  p  the 
Diploma  conferring  that  title  there  i^  always  exprefled,  the  rnght 
of  teaching  phyfic  by  kdhiring  or  otherwife,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  pra(^ifing  it.  The  Managers  could  not  even  have  attempted 
to  prevent  any  of  the  Phyficians  from  reading  clinical  ledhires  oxk 
the  cafes  of  his  Hofpital-^patients,  without  fir  ft  fhowing^  or  en-i 
deavouring  to  fhow,  that  fuch  ledlures  were  fomehow  injurious  to 
the  patients  or  to  the  HofpitaL  This  they  never  could  have  fhown*: 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  proved  indiiputat^ly  at  once, 
that  fuch  le(5tures  could  not  fail  to  be  very  much  for  the  good  t£ 
the  patients :  .and  the  Managers  would  of  courfe  have  been  laughed 
at,  or  worfe  than  laughed  at,  for  their  foolifh  and  illiberal  .con*' 
du€t 

Dr  Rutherford,  who  had  the  merit  of  beginning  the.  Medical 
Clinical  Ledtures,  had  alfo  the  fagacity  to  foreiee  of  what  import- 
"ance  they  might  become,  both  to  the  Infirmary,  and  to  this  Medi- 
cal School :  and  therefore  very  wifely  and  honoXu'ably  refolved .  to 
make  them,  from  the  firft,  fubfervient  to  the  pecuniary,  intercft.  rirf 
the  Hofpital,  by  not  permitting  any  (Indent  to  attend  thexa,;  ivho 
did  not  alfo  pay  to  the  Infirmary,  j 'This  was  the  .purpOife  .^f  his 
intimatioa,  and  requeft  to  the  Manager j,.jind  of  their  pern^fHon 
to' him,  to  have  a  proper  place,  under  thei^  roof,  ip  which  to.  read 
his  Clinical  Le^Stures.  It  is  fclf-evidpnt,  ^t,  thefei:le(a^re?  naight 
have  been  read  as  Well,  and  a$  «afily,  ^4  much  jn(H>i^e<oilyjBni€nti[yi 
in  hiis  coriunon  placje  of  teachiijig  in  the  CoUegp..  The  pa^ges  ^al^ 
ready  quoted  from  the  minutes  of  die  Managers,  (page  404.  to  407^ 
of  this JMemorial),  ihow  fufficientjiyi  hpw  {he^permii^Qi\,of  .feff^^rate 
lirafds,  and  at  firfl  of  ten,  afterwards  of  fifteen,  and  at  laft  of  twenty 
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patients,  to  the  Clinical  Profcflbr s,  came  tb  pafi.  This  was  goifig  on 
before  two  ordinary  Phyficiahs  were  permanently  appointed  to  the 
fnfirmary  ;  and  is  in  faA,  though  riot  expircfsly  in  words,  i  iinall 
femnant  of  the  original  fyftcm  of  the  indiicriminate  attendance  of 
the  whole  College  of  Phyficians^ :  which  remnant  hai  been  allowed 
td'  continue  in  favour  o£  Ae  MfediCal  PArfefibfs,  Arid  6f  their 
ftndents,  arid  of  the  funds  of  the  Holpitaf :  and  for  'the  ^ood 
of  the  pttbHc  at  large.  Whaterer  may  t>e  thought  of  Ac  ex- 
pediency of  permitting  the  Clinical  Le^res  to  ijontlhue,  it  is  , 
evident  at  leaft,  that;  at  the  time  of  their  inftktition,  die  Ma- 
nagers could  have  neither  incrlt  nor  demerit  in  permitting 
theift.  It  W4S  the  a6t  dnd  deed  of  Dt  Rutfierfbrd;  which 
they  could  not  have  hindered;  nor  could  they  have  hindered^ 
and  therdlbre  it  would  hate  been  folly,  as  well  a»  turpitude 
ittd  jWiilt,  to  hxtt  pcrtnitted  Dr  Rxttfwrford,  aad  eterf  FeBoir 
6f  the  College  of  Phy ficianS,  to  pradHfc  in  the  way  that  he  thought 
httt ;  that  i^,  to  try  what  remedies  and  experiments  he  pleafed,  on 
the  patients  under  his  care  in  this  Hofpital,  diuing  his  monthly 
atttudance  by  rotation. 

Suppoiing,  however,  ti^t  there  had  been  a  popular  clamour  and 
vulgar  prejudice  againft  CHnical  Ledlures,  as  is  imjdied  in  Mr 
John  Beirs  innuendo  \  the  Managers,  if  they  had  really  been  indifie^ 
rent  to  it,  as  he  infinuates  that  they  were,  far  from  deferring  any 
praifc  for  fuch  condudt^  wt^uld  have  deferved  dbe  greateft  reproach ; 
they  woukl  have  been  guilty  of  a  notorious  iiegkdt  and  breach  of 
trud^  in  allowing,  not  only  the  pecuniary  interefts  of  rht  inftitu- 
iion  to  be  materially  injured,  but  even  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  it 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  fruftrated,  by  the  prevalence  of  luch 
l^oumUefs  prejudices  and  clamours,  to  which  they  could  eafily 
bave  put  an  end,  in  a  manner  die  mod  honourable  to  thcmfelves, 
mod  ticnefu:ial  to  the  Hofpital,  and  mod  fatisfa(5tory  to  the  public 

llie  prifuciple  to  which  he  imputes  that  pretended  conduA  on 
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their  part,  and  for  whic^  he  bepraifes  them  accordingly,  is,  th^t 
they  were  regardUfs  of  every  thing  but  the  generaL  inter ejis  of  fcience. 
If  they  really  weifc  fo ;  if  they  were  regardlefs  of  the  welfare 
and  of  the  lives  of  ^any  of  th^  unhappy  iick,  poor  adixiitt^  into 
the  liofpita);  far  from  defervi^g  to  be  praifed,  they  certainly  de« 
ferved  to  be  hanged,  for  difregarding  the  general  indefeafible 
principles  of  moral  condufl,  for  violating  their  oath  as  Managers 
of  the  Infirmary,  for  fruftradng  the  benevolent  pm-pofe  of  it,  for 
i^fificing  the  lives  of  many  of  thoie  patients  whom  they  com* 
jpcutted  to  the  ca^e  of  the  Qli^ical  Profeflbrs,  to  be  made  the  fubjedis, 
^d  ocpafioxiaUy  th^  vi^Unu,  of  their  cruel  but  fciendfic  experi* 
ments.  The  HpfjH^  was  inftitut:p4f  a^d  the  JVl^^gers  of  it  were 
appodntedf  for  their^A^S/*  /^^i/^  not  for  xhf^  general  interefts 
qffciencf.  .T5>ci^  no  d^b^  t?^  ? yPitua^y  b?  pr/wpt^d  by  a  wel|- 
managed  hofpitalf  but  this  eirentu^  benffijt,  j^^  refult  as  4.  fi)- 
con^ary  objec^t^  from  the  faithful  accomplifhnie]:^  of  the  firilan^ 
chief .purp^f^  of  fuch  a  charitable  in^tution.  ^'   .  <r.  [j 

^  It  is  truly  a  Wipnd^rful,  a^td  fso  me  it  f^exns  a  perfe<5kly  new  i^ 
ventip^  to  poraiie  ^,iet.^;:^en,  of  decent  c^araift^r  both  in  public 
jwd^ private  ttf^.for  4?iug  vhat  they  »?vep  di4t W  thorught  of  j  or 
,f^ul4;  h^v^  4o^c  without  incurf^ng  tjiie  )^hu;k^  guilt  andfbuj[|^^ 
jf^famy  ;  ^^itKout  ix^fd49g^  ,^?^?i?fp  <^^j?<^  9^  &T^^^^  '^^Z^ 
^on  andhqrror,  ai^d  pf ^b^bly  evenpf  i^:fien>^^y  puijifihn^ent.  jSo 
ingenious  a  cqptrivan<fe.does  iQ&iit^; honour  to  the  author  or  au- 
thors of  it,  whp  9Vght  9&rt»nly  to  take  off.^^  patent,  fo  whi^ph 
jtljLfty  ar^  vnelj  enftt|ed,  iiji.  prckr  ^o  fecure  t^,  t^Jxprnfelvcs,  stn^  to  tljfi 
hefrs  of  tbeif  falents  [and  virtue  ^  -tlie  profit  as  ^ell  as  ^e  iff^jSk 
of  their  own  original  invention.  There  can-  |;>e  qq  jdofubt:  t^t 
many  thoufands,  who  had  not  geAius  ^nough  to  thii^k  of  fuch  aH 
expedient  for  themfelves,  will  be  eager  to  employ  it  on  nimxberleis 
occafions  ;  juft  aa  many  t)soi4faQ4A  Iniv^  y^y  froicly  employed  the 
lefs  perfect  cont|iyjm(;e  9f;pra4iing  thoie  w^i^  they  wifhed  to 
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traduce,  for  what  good  Afey  liad  done ;  and  then,  after  haying  Axa 
eftablifhbd  their  own  credit,  in  pcnnt  of  Veracity  and  candour,  pro- 
claiming, ivith  every  jxjflible  aggraVation  Indrqproadi,  whatever 
was  uhfardurabley  or  could  be  told  in  a  manner  unfavourable,  to 
diofe  towards  whom  they  had  difplayed  fuch  exemplary  candour 
and  benevolence.  Jlfrx  Candour  (in  the  School  for  Scandal)  had  not 
^e  honour  of  this  contrivance,  as  theilKterate  vulgar  fuppoie.  It  veas 
in  great  ufe  and  good  repute  long  before  her  dme ;  and  generaHj 
exprefled  by  the  happy  phrafe  of  bettiying  with  a  kifi^  in  honour 
of  Judas  Ifcariot,  who  is  iiippofed  to  have  been' die  inventor  of 
that  mode  of ^  complimenting.  But  there  is  no  reafbn  to  believe 
diat  he  «ver  thought-  of  -fo  iublime  a  mode  of  accomjAifhing  his 
purpofe  as  the  one  which  has  given  occafion  ta  thefe  remarla ;  and 
^I  dare  fkf  the  proudeft  day  of  his  fplendidfife^  ht  Wotkfii  have  given 
bodi  his  ears  to  1  have  been  the  author  of  it;  Itie  compliment  in 
diis  cafe  is  not  a  kifs,  but  a  bite,  (harper  and  more  envenomed 
than  a  ierpent's  tooth«  Froih  the  eafe  and  fireedom  With  which 
Mr  John  Bell  hath  availed  himfelf  of  this  happy  expedient,  and 
from  the  high  approbation  which  it  fbon  inet  widi  JhM  Ins  cBtnti^ 
as  was  amply  teftified  By  their  vote-  of  thanks,  (moft  unjufUy  ex- 
prefled in  the  name  of  die  whole  Royal  CoUtgc  of  Surgeons^)  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  it  was  not  quite  fb  new  eidier  to  him  or  to  them,^ 
as  it  was  to  me,  and  to  all  who&  opinion  of  it  I  have  hitherto  had 
occafion  to  hear.  Long  acquaintance,  and  fbme'famiEarity,  widi 
fuch  things,  are  neceflary,  to  get  the  better  of  vulgar  prejudices^ 
and  to  enable  a  perfbn  to  perceive  their  merit*  and  to  adtnire 
them,  inftead  of  turning  away  from  them  initin(9dvely  vnth  dif- 
guft  and  abhorrence. 

Vice  is  a  monfter  of  fuch  hideous  mien^ 

As  to  be  bated  needs  but  to  befeen ; 

Butfeen  too  ofi^  familiar  with  herface^  ' 

Wejirft  endure-;  then  pity,  then  enwrace,  * 

If 
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If  that  mode  of  complimenting  have  not  yet  got  a  name,  which  I 
Tufpe(5l  is  the  cafe,  I  humbly  propofe  diat  henceforth  it  fliall  be 
called,  betraying  with  a  bite.  But  this  muft  be  underftood  with  a 
^tntVdXfalvo  jure  in  favour  of  all  who  may  have  any  claims  to  the 
honour*  of  the  invention,  and  any  ambition  to  call  it  after  their 
own  names ;  and  moft  chiefly  in  favour  of  Mr  John  Bell,  if  he 
fliall  prove,  or  even  choofe  to  aflert,  that  it  is  bona  Jide  his  own 
original  contrivance.  If  fo,  I  confent  that  henceforth  and  for 
ever  it  fliall  be  called  complimentary  jobnbellation. 

Whether  the  invention  be  old  or  new,  by  whatever  name  it  fliaH 
henceforth  be  called,  whoever  was  the  author  of  it,  however  fami- 
liar it  may  have  been  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  and  how- 
ever much  approved  by  them ;  it  is  at  kaft  fo  uncommon  to 
hear  men  bepraifed  for  the  moft  deteftable  condudl  of  which  they 
could  be  guilty,  that  few  people  \#ill  know  at  firft  what  to  think 
of  iuch  praifes,  and  of  thofe  who  beftow  them,  and  of  thofe  on 
whom  they  are  bcftowed.  As  I  know  of  no  real  inftance  which 
can  b^  employed  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  point  in  queftion,  i 
muft  take  an  imaginary  one  for  that  purpofe.  I  fliall  fuppofe  an 
author  of  fuperior  genius  to  praife  a  fet  of  judges  for  their  meri- 
torious condufl,  in  always  attending  ftricflly  to  the  intereft  of 
their  own  families  and  friends,  r^gardlefs  of  every  thing  elie,  even 
in  the  difcharge  of  their  public  duty. and  truft.  No  perfon  furely 
can  be  io  ftupid  as  not  to  fee  the  drift  and  the  malevolence  of  fuch 
praifes.  It  is  unqueftional?ly  right  for  every  judge,  as  for  e very- 
other  man,  to  attend  to  the  intereft  of  his  family  and  his  fn.ends  ; 
as  it  is  for  the  managers  of  an  hofpital  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
medical  fcience :  but  it  would  be  not  only  wrong,  but  a  fliameful 
breach  of  truft,  and  atrocious  guilt  on  the  part  of  judges^  or  "of 
managers  of  an  hofpital,  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  interefts, 
either  of  fheir  own  families  and  friends,  or  thofe  of  medical 
icience,  regardlefs  of  their  owi^  fupreme  and  facred  duty.    Bad  as 

mank\w&>. 
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mankind  may  be  dioughc^  an4  violent  and  inveterate  in  their  con- 
trover£e8  as  medical  diip\itants  certainly  are^  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  them  ar?  fo  depraved  in  principle,  or  fo  blinded  by  paffio^, 
as  tp  think  it  innocent  or  praife-worthy  in  any  individual,  or  any 
fet  of  men,  to  dp  wrong  to  fome,  though  hut  a  few,  in  order  to 

V 

do  good  to  others,  however  many.  I  fhould  juft  as  foon  believe^ 
that  a  man  who  owed  L.  looo  in  fmaU  fums  to  £ve  hundred  indi- 
viduals, ^ould  think  it  right  to  procure  that  large  fum  by  robbery, 
or  theft,  from  one  or  two  perfons,  in  order  to  pay  thoie  juft  though 
{mail  debts  :  but  if  the  lives  of  thefe  perfons  were  to  be  iacrificed, 
.when  their  property  was  plundered,  for  that  good  purpofe,  the 
condudl  of  the  perpetrators  would  furely  b?  reckoned  incredibly 
atrocious.  Yet  this  unheard-of  atrocity  is  no  more  or  worfe  than 
what  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  hav^  imputed  to  the  Ma* 
*nagers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  to  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feffors,  and  have  made  the  fubjedt  of  their  highell  praif^. 
Xh^  value  of  thofe  praifes,  and  the  purpofe  of  thpm,  I  ihQnlfi 
think  cannot  he  miftaken  j  but  if  any  perfon  does  not  fully 
underftand  them,  .  let  him  confider  what  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  that  commendable  liberality  and  zeal  for  the  int^iefts 
of  fcience.  Would  it  be  innocent  ar\d  right  to  iacrific^  for  th^t 
good  purpofe,  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  patients  received  i^to  the 
clinical  wards  ?  or  one  in  ^ty,  or  on^  in  ten  of  theipfi,  9^  all  of 
them  ?  Would  it  not  be  equally  right,  and  (till  morp  merito- 
rious in  the  Managers  df  the  Infirmary,  to  extend  that  permiffioa 
of  trying  experiment?  to  ail  the  other  patients  in  th?  Jiofpital? 
Why  {hould  it  he  confined  to  diofe  under  the  care  of  the  Clii^cal 
Profeflbrs  ?  Why  (hould  not  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  tfen,  or  pae 
half,  or  all  of  the  patients  received  into  the  H9(pital,  he  iacrificed 
for  the  general  interefts  of  fcience,  witliout  regard  ^o  any  thing 
ifjfe  ?  Tlie  power  of  the  Man^g^rs  extends  not  beyond  the  walls 
o^  the  HofpitjJ ;  \mX  why  ihould  Qot;  Phyficians  \k  per^tted  to 

try 
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try  all  the  (atne  experiments  on  aH  ^heir  patieiits,  rich  and  poor, 
in  private  ptadlice  f  Wkjr  fbould  they  not  be  pf aifed  for  all  the 
patient8  whom  in  thie  good  eaufe  they  kill  by  retail,  as  Generals 
and  Admirals  are  for  the  enemies  they  kill  in  xvholefale,  for  the 
good  of  their  c6\intry  ? 

I  tmft  therefwre  it  is  but  juftica  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients, 
to  fuppofe  that  th^  whole  fcccotirtt  which  they  h^ve  given  ti£  the 
purpofe  of  clinidal  k£lure6^  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con* 
dtkdted,  of  the  merit  of  the  Managers  in  permitting,  and  of  the 
Profeflbrs  in  c<^ndu<ftihg  theiii,  is  falfe  from  end  to  end.  But  as 
this  is  a  very  tender  point,  my  fuppofition  is  to  be  nnderftood  with 
the  thoft  compkte  falvojate  tti  ihcitu  They  are  well  entitled,  and 
htertily  Welcome,  to  repefat  and  perfift  in  their  aficrtions,  and  cvcTi 
to  endeavour  to  eftablifh  them  by  proof:  any  fuch  endeavour,  or 
even  fuch  repeated  aflertions  on  their  part,  will  foon  eftablifh^  be* 
yond  all  ^fputt^  ttnuM  pr6po(itidns  vrith  tefped  to  themfeltigd; 
which  muft  be  very  edifying^  and  deeply  intereftlng,  to  the  pub* 
lie.  They  ^rely  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that;  if  they  really  hokl^ 
or  even  for  whatever  reaibn  profefs^  thofe  principles  which  I 
have  explained  and  illuftrated,  and  traced  to  their  neceOary  Conie* 
quences,  they  muft,  tpfdfdSo^  be  under ftodd  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  public  cfteem  or  confidence.  They  will  not  only  prove  and  it 
luftrate^  in  the  okareft  and  ftrongeft  manner,  my  do<5lrine  of  the 
abfolute  ncceflity  of  feleftion  among  men  of  their  profeflion,  ei-^ 
ther  for  hofpital-duty  or  fc^  private  practice ;  but  will  have  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  to  the  public,  which  I  could  not  have  pre^ 
fumed  to  dO|  fbme  of  thofe  individuals  who  ought  firil  and  mod 
certainly  to  be  excluded,  and  held  as  difqualified  for  that  facred 
tru(L  Hit  niget  eft;  bunc  tu  Ronuine  caveto ;  mud  be  the  univerfal 
fen&nient  and  caution  with  reijpe^l  to  every  one  erf"  them.  Any 
man  m  his  fenfes,  if  ^unietf  or  hk  family  were  fick^  would  as 
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^n  think  of  calling  in  a  mad  dog  into  his  houicy^as  a  pra^donef 
who  held  the  principles  which  they  have  fo  flrongly  avowed* 
Certainly  no  fuch  practitioner  ought  tp  be»  oif  ever  would  be  en&- 
ployed,  when  one  of  di£Ferent  poAciples .  could  be  found.  But 
they  muft  alfo  confider,  that  the  other  fuppofition,  I  mean,  that 
they  did  twt  hold  fuch  principles,  and  did  not  beUeve  their  own  af^ 
fertions,  neceiTarily  implies  -fome  bitter  confequences  with  refpeft 
to  themfelves ;  not  only  deUberate  falfehood,  but  a  degree  of  male- 
volence, which,  for  the  honour  of  human  natiu'e,  I  hope  is  with- 
out example  ;  fuch  malevolence,  that  they  were  content  to  make 
themfelves  odious  and  infamous,  in  order  to  make  the  Clinical 
Profeflbrs  and  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  ftill  more 
odious  and  infamous,  and  the  Infirmary  itfelf  an  objedl  of  detefla- 
tion  and  horror,  in  the  eflimation  of  their  countrymen.  This  is 
more  than  an  accidental  view  of  the  cloven  foot ;  it  is  a  complete 
difplay  of  the  great  owner  of  it  in  all  his  hateful  uglineis. 

The  fituation  of  thofe  of  whom  he  has  taken  fuch  entire  poflet- 
fion,  and  whom  he  has  fo  flrongly  marked  for  his  own,  is  indeed 
deplorable.  A  dilemma  of  the  fame  direful  kind  with  that  flated 
in  page  371.  but  worfe.in  fome  refpecls,  awaits  them  here.  They 
^ther  believed,  or  they  did  not  believe  their  own  affertions.  If 
they  did  not  believe,  if  they  do  not  prove  them,  they  mufl  be  infa« 
mous  for  afferting  fuch  atrocious  and  malevolent  falfehoods.  If 
they  did  believe  them,  and  Jlill  perji/l  in  them,  and  now  attempt  to 
prove  them,  they  mufl  be  fiends  in  human  fhape,  who  not  only 
delight  in  guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  blackefl  kind,  and  think  it 
praife-worthy,  but  have  deUberately  done  all  in  their  power  to 
^lake  it  more  extenfive,  and  perpetual. 

■  Their  cafe  is  as  hopelefs,  and  fully  as  much  to  be  lamented,  as 
if  they  had  all,  with  Mr  John  Bell  at  their  head,  run  violently 
down  a  fleep  plac&  into  the  fea,  and  been  choked  in  the  waters. 

It 


It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  make  any  more  remarks  on  their 
paft,  or  to  fugged  to  them  any  hints  with  refpe(5l  to  their  future 
condudl ;  for  I  am  fure  they  will  pay  no  regard  to  any  thing  that 
I  can  fay  to  them  :  but  p)erhaps  they  will  pay  fome  regard  to  the 
weighty  admonition  of  the  wifeft  of  men,  in  whofe  words  I  fliall 
take  my  leave  of  them :  "  All  the  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his 
"  own  eyes  ;  but  the  Lord  weigheth  the  fpirits.  There  is  a  way 
"  that  feemeth  right  unto  a  man ;  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways 
''  of  death/' 

JAMES    GREGORY. 

St  Andrew' i  S^ujxe,'} 

i6th  June  1803.  3 
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